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THE 

CROWN  OF  WILD  OLIVE 

THREK   LECTURES  ON 

WORK.  TRAFFIC  AND  WAR 


PREFACE. 


JVenty  tears  ago,  there  was  no  lovelier  piece  of  lowland 
Bcenery  in  South  England,  nor  any  more  pathetic  in  the  worlds 
by  its  expression  of  sweet  human  character  and  life,  than  that 
immediately  bordering  on  the  sources  of  the  Wandle,  and  in- 
cluding the  lower  moors  of  Addington,  and  the  villages  of 
Beddington  and  Carshalton,  with  all  their  pools  and  streams. 
No  clearer  or  diviner  waters  ever  sang  with  constant  lips  of 
the  hand  which  '  giveth  rain  from  heaven  ; '  no  pastures  ever 
hgbtened  in  spring  time  with  more  passionate  blossoming ; 
no  sweeter  homes  ever  hallowed  the  heart  of  the  passer-by 
with  their  pride  of  peaceful  gladness — fain-hidden — yet  fall- 
confessed.  The  place  remains,  or,  until  a  few  months  ago, 
remained,  nearly  unchanged  in  its  larger  features  ;  but,  with 
deliberate  mind  I  saj,  that  I  have  never  seen  anything  so 
ghastly  in  its  inner  tragic  meaning, — not  in  Pisan  Maremma — 
not  by  Campagna  tomb, — not  by  the  sand-isles  of  the  Torcellan 
shore, — as  the  slow  stealing  of  aspects  of  reckless,  indolent, 
animal  neglect,  over  the  delicate  sweetness  of  that  English 
scene  :  nor  is  any  blasphemy  or  impiety — an}'  frantic  saying  or 
godless  thought — more  appalling  to  me,  using  the  best  power  of 
judgment  I  have  to  discern  its  sense  and  scope,  than  the  insolent 
defiliugs  of  those  springs  by  the  human  herds  that  drink  of 
them.  Just  where  the  welling  of  stainless  water,  trembling  and 
pure,  like  a  body  of  light,  enters  the  pool  of  Carshalton,  cutting 
itself  a  radiant  channel  down  to  the  gravel,  through  warp  ol 
feathery  weeds,  all  waving,  which  it  traverses  with  its  deep 
threads  of  clearness,  like  the  chalcedony  in  moss-agate,  starred 
here  and  there  with  white  grenouillette  ;  just>in  the  very  rush 
And   mui'mur   of  the   first    spreading   cuiTents.    the   humar 
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wretches  of  tht  place  cast  their  street  and  house  foulness  ; 
heaps  of  dust  and  wlime,  and  broken  shreds  of  old  metal,  and 
rags  of  putrid  clothes  ;  they  having  neither  energy  to  cart  it 
away,  nor  decency  enough  to  dig  it  into  the  ground,  thus  shed 
into  the  stream,  to  diffuse  what  veuom  of  it  will  float  and 
melt,  far  away,  in  all  places  where  God  meant  those  waters  to 
bring  joy  and  health.  And,  in  a  little  pool,  behind  some 
houses  farther  in  the  village,  where  another  spring  rises,  the 
shattered  stones  of  the  well,  and  of  the  little  fretted  channel 
which  was  long  ago  built  and  traced  for  it  by  gentler  hands, 
lie  scattered,  each  from  each,  under  a  ragged  bank  of  mortar, 
and  scoria  ;  and  bricklayers'  refuse,  on  one  side,  which  the 
clean  water  nevertheless  chastises  to  purity  ;  but  it  cannot 
conquer  the  dead  earth  beyond  ;  and  there,  circled  and  coiled 
under  festering  scum,  the  stagnant  edge  of  the  pool  effaces 
itself  into  a  slope  of  black  slime,  the  accumulation  of  indolent 
years.  Half-a-dozen  men,  with  one  day's  work,  could  cleanse 
those  pools,  and  trim  the  flowers  about  their  banks,  and  make 
every  breath  of  summer  aii*  above  them  rich  with  cool  balm  ; 
and  every  glittering  wave  medicinal,  as  if  it  ran,  troubled  of 
angels,  from  the  porch  of  Bethesda.  But  that  day's  work  is 
never  given,  nor  will  be  ;  nor  will  any  joy  be  possible  to  heart 
of  man,  for  evermore,  about  those  wells  of  EngHsh  waters. 

When  I  last  left  them,  I  walked  up  slowly  through  the  back 
streets  of  Croydon,  from  the  old  church  to  the  hospital ;  and, 
just  on  the  left,  before  coming  up  to  the  crossing  of  the  High 
Street,  there  was  a  new  public-house  built.  And  the  front  of 
it  was  built  in  so  wise  manner,  that  a  recess  of  two  feet  was 
left  below  its  front  windows,  between  them  and  the  street- 
I  pavement — a  recess  too  narrow  for  any  possible  use  (for  even 
if  it  had  been  occupied  by  a  seat,  as  in  old  time  it  might  have 
been,  everybody  walking  along  the  street  would  have  fallen 
over  the  legs  of  the  reposing  wayfarers).  But,  by  way  of 
making  this  two  feet  depth  of  freehold  land  more  expressive 
of  the  dignity  of  an  estabUshment  for  the  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors,  it  was  fenced  from  the  pavement  by  an  imposing  iron 
railing,  having  four  or  five  spearheads  to  the  yard  of  it,  and 
six  feet  high  ;  containing  as  much  iron  and  iron-work,  indeed. 
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aa  could  well  be  put  into  tlic  Hpace  ;  and  by  tliis  stately  ar- 
laugenient,  the  little  piece  of  dead  ground  svilhin,  between 
w  all  :iiid  street,  became  a  protective  receptacle  of  refuse ;  cigar 
ends,  and  oyster  shells,  and  the  like,  such  as  an  open-handed 
lilnglish  street-populace  habitually  scatters  from  its  presence, 
and  was  thus  left,  unsweepable  by  any  ordinary  methods. 
Now  the  iron  bars  which,  uselessly  (or  in  great  degree  worse 
than  uselessly),  enclosed  this  bit  of  ground,  and  made  it  pesti- 
lent, represented  a  quantity  of  work  which  would  have  cleansed 
the  Ccrshalton  pools  three  times  over ; — of  work,  partly 
cramped  and  deadl}',  in  the  mine  ;  partly  fierce  *  and  exhaus- 
tive, at  the  furnace  ;  i^artly  foohsh  and  sedentaiy,  of  ill-taught 
students  making  bad  designs :  work  from  the  beginning  to 
the  last  fruits  of  it,  and  in  all  the  branches  of  it,  venomous, 
deathful,  and  miserable.  Now,  how  did  it  come  to  pass  that 
this  work  was  done  instead  of  the  other ;  that  the  strength 
and  life  of  the  English  operative  were  spent  in  defiling  ground, 
instead  of  redeeming  it ;  and  in  producing  an  entirely  (in  that 
place)  valueless  piece  of  metal,  which  can  neither  be  eaten  nor 
breathed,  instead  of  medicinal  fresh  aii',  and  pure  water? 

There  is  but  one  reason  for  it,  and  at  present  a  conclusive 
one, — that  the  capitaHst  can  charge  per-centage  on  the  work 

*  *  A  fearful  occurrence  took  place  a  few  days  since,  near  Wolverliamp- 
ton.  Thomas  Snaj)e,  aged  nineteen,  was  on  duty  as  the  "keeper"  of  a 
blast  furnace  at  Deepfield,  assisted  by  John  Gardner,  aged  eighteen,  and 
Joseph  Swift,  aged  thirty-seven.  The  furnace  contained  four  tons  of 
molten  iron,  and  an  equal  amount  of  cinders,  and  ought  to  have  been 
run  out  at  7.30  p.m.  But  Snape  and  his  mates,  engaged  in  talking  and 
drinking,  neglected  their  duty,  and  in  the  meantime,  the  iron  rose  in 
the  furnace  until  it  reached  a  pipe  wherein  water  was  contained.  Just 
as  the  men  had  stripped,  and  were  proceeding  to  tap  the  furnace,  the 
water  in  the  pipe,  converted  into  steam,  burst  down  its  front  and  let 
loose  on  them  the  molten  metal,  which  instantaneously  consumed  Gard- 
ner ;  Snape,  terribly  burnt,  and  mad  with  pain,  leaped  into  the  canal 
and  then  ran  home  and  fell  dead  on  the  threshold,  Swift  survived  to 
reach  the  hospital,  where  he  died  too. 

Tn  further  illustration  of  this  matter,  I  beg  the  reader  to  look  at  the 
article  on  the  '  Decay  of  the  English  Race,'  in  the  '  Pull-Mall  Gazetie  '  of 
April  17,  of  this  year  ;  and  at  the  articles  on  the  *  Report  of  the  Thames 
Commissiou,'  iu  any  journals  of  the  same  date. 
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in  the  one  case,  and  cannot  in  the  other.  If,  having  certain 
funds  for  supporting  labour  at  my  disposal,  I  pay  men  merely 
to  keep  my  ground  in  order,  my  money  is,  in  that  function, 
spent  once  for  all ;  but  if  I  pay  them  to  dig  iron  out  of  my 
ground,  and  work  it,  and  sell  it,  I  can  charge  rent  for  the 
ground,  and  per-centage  both  on  the  manufacture  and  the 
sale,  and  make  my  capital  profitable  in  these  three  bye-way.s. 
The  greater  part  of  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  in  the 
present  day,  is  in  operations  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  public 
is  persuaded  to  buy  something  of  no  use  to  it,  on  production, 
or  sale,  of  which,  the  capitalist  may  charge  per-centage  ;  the 
said  public  remaining  all  the  while  under  the  persuasion  that 
the  per-centages  thus  obtained  are  real  national  gains,  v>'here- 
as,  they  are  merely  filchings  out  of  partially  light  pockets,  to 
swell  heavy  ones. 

Thus,  the  Croydon  publican  buys  the  iron  railing,  to  make 
himself  more  conspicuous  to  drunkards.  The  public-house- 
keeper on  the  other  side  of  the  way  presently  buys  another 
railing,  to  out-rail  him  with.  Both  are,  as  to  their  relative  at- 
tractiveness to  customers  of  taste,  just  where  they  were  before  ; 
but  they  have  lost  the  price  of  the  railings  ;  which  they  must 
either  themselves  finally  lose,  or  make  their  aforesaid  customers 
of  taste  pay,  by  raising  the  price  of  their  beer,  or  adulterating 
it.  Either  the  publicans,  or  their  customers,  are  thus  poorer 
by  precisely  what  the  capitalist  has  gained  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  work  itself,  meantime,  has  been  lost  to  the  nation  ;  the 
iron  bars  in  that  form  and  place  being  wholly  useless.  It  is 
this  mode  of  taxation  of  the  poor  by  the  rich  which  is  referred 
to  in  the  text  (page  31),  in  comparing  the  modern  acquisitive 
power  of  capital  with  that  of  the  lance  and  sword  ;  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  levy  of  black  mail  in  old  times  was 
by  force,  and  is  now  by  cozening.  The  old  rider  and  reiver 
frankly  quartered  himself  on  the  publican  for  the  night  ;  the 
modern  one  merely  makes  his  lance  into  an  iron  spike,  and 
persuades  his  host  to  buy  it.  One  comes  as  an  open  robber, 
the  other  as  a  cheating  pedlar  ;  but  the  result,  to  the  injured 
person's  pocket,  is  absolutely  the  same.  Of  course  many  use- 
ful industries  mingle  with,  and  disguise  the  useless  ones  ;  and 
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in  the  habits  of  enorpfy  aroused  l)y  the  struggle,  there  is  a 
certain  direct  good.  It  is  far  better  to  spend  four  thousand 
pounds  in  making  a  good  gun,  and  then  to  blow  it  to  pi(;ces, 
than  to  pass  life  in  idleness.  Only  do  not  let  it  be  called 
*  political  economy.'  There  is  also  a  confused  notion  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  that  the  gathering  of  the  property  of 
tlie  poor  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  does  no  ultimate  harm  ; 
since,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  may  be,  it  must  be  spent  at  last, 
and  thus,  they  think,  return  to  the  poor  again.  This  fallacy 
has  been  again  and  again  exposed  ;  but  grant  the  plea  true, 
and  the  same  apology  may,  of  course,  be  made  for  black  mail, 
or  any  other  form  of  robbery.  It  might  be  (though  practically 
it  never  is)  as  advantageous  for  the  nation  that  the  robber 
should  have  the  spending  of  the  money  he  extorts,  as  that  the 
person  robbed  should  have  spent  it.  But  this  is  no  excuse 
for  the  theft.  If  I  were  to  put  a  turnpike  on  the  road  where 
it  passes  my  own  gate,  and  endeavour  to  exact  a  shilling  from 
every  passenger,  the  public  would  soon  do  away  with  my  gate, 
without  listening  to  any  plea  on  my  part  that  '  it  was  as  ad- 
vantageous to  them,  in  the  end,  that  I  should  spend  their 
shillings,  as  that  they  themselves  should.'  But  if,  instead  of 
out -facing  them  with  a  turnpike,  I  can  onl}"  persuade  them  to 
come  in  and  buy  stones,  or  old  iron,  or  any  other  useless 
thing,  out  of  my  ground,  I  may  rob  them  to  the  same  extent, 
and  be,  moreover,  thanked  as  a  public  benefactor,  and  pro- 
moter of  commercial  prosperity.  And  this  main  question  for 
the  poor  of  England — for  the  poor  of  all  countries — is  wholly 
omitted  in  every  common  treatise  on  the  subject  of  wealth 
Even  by  the  labourers  themselves,  the  operation  of  capital  is 
regarded  only  in  its  effect  on  their  immediate  interests  ;  never 
in  the  far  more  territic  power  of  its  appointment  of  the  kind 
and  the  object  of  labour.  It  matters  little,  ultimately,  how 
much  a  labourer  is  paid  for  making  anything  ;  but  it  matters 
fearfully  what  the  thing  is,  which  he  is  compelled  to  make.  If 
his  labour  is  so  ordered  as  to  produce  food,  and  fresh  air,  and 
fresh  water,  no  matter  that  his  wages  are  low  ; — the  food  and 
fresh  air  and  water  will  be  at  last  there  ;  and  he  will  at  last 
get  them.     But  if  he  is  paid  to  destroy  food  and  fresh  air,  of 
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to  produce  iron  bars  instead  of  them, — the  food  and  air  will 

tinally  not  be  there,  and  he  will  not  get  them,  t&  his  great  and 
tiual  inconvenience.  So  that,  conclusively,  in  political  as  in 
household  economy,  the  great  question  is,  not  so  much  what 
money  you  have  in  your  pocket,  as  what  you  will  buy  with  it, 
and  do' with  it. 

I  have  been  long  accustomed,  as  all  men  engaged  in  work 
of  investigation  must  be,  to  hear  my  statements  laughed  at 
for  years,  before  they  are  examined  or  believed  ;  and  I  am 
generally  content  to  wait  the  public's  time.  But  it  has  not 
been  without  displeased  surprise  that  I  have  found  myself 
totally  unable,  as  yet,  by  any  repetition,  or  illustration,  to 
force  this  plain  thought  into  my  readers'  heads, — that  the 
wealth  of  nations,  as  of  men,  consists  in  substance,  not  in 
ciphers  ;  and  that  the  real  good  of  all  work,  and  of  all  com- 
merce, depends  on  the  final  worth  of  the  thing  you  make,  or 
get  by  it.  This  is  a  practical  enough  statement,  one  would 
think  :  but  the  English  public  has  been  so  possessed  by  its 
modern  school  of  economists  with  the  notion  that  Business  is 
always  good,  whether  it  be  busy  in  mischief  or  in  benefit  ; 
and  that  buying  and  selling  are  always  salutary,  whatever 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  what  you  buy  or  sell, — that  it  seems 
impossible  to  gain  so  much  as  a  patient  hearing  for  any  in- 
quiry respecting  the  substantial  result  of  our  eager  modern 
labours.  I  have  never  felt  more  checked  by  the  sense  of  this 
impossibility  than  in  arranging  the  heads  of  the  following- 
three  lectures,  which,  though  delivered  at  considerable  inter- 
vals  of  time,  and  in  different  places,  were  not  prepared  with- 
out reference  to  each  other.  Their  connection  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  far  more  distinct,  if  I  had  not  been 
prevented,  by  what  I  feel  to  be  another  great  difiiculty  in 
addressing  English  audiences,  from  enforcing,  with  any  de- 
cision, the  common,  and  to  me  the  most  important,  part  of 
their  subjects.  I  chiefly  desired  (as  I  have  just  said)  to 
question  my  hearers — operatives,  merchants,  and  soldiers,  as 
to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  business  they  had  in  hand  ; 
and  to  know  from  them  what  the}'  expected  or  intended  their 
manufacture  to  come  to,  their  selling  to  come  to,  and  their 
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killing  to  come  to.  That  appeared  the  first  point  needing 
deternunation  before  I  could  Hpeak  to  them  witli  any  real 
utility  or  eftect.  '  You  craftsmen — 'salesmen — swordsmen, — 
do  but  tell  me  clearly  what  you  want,  then,  if  I  can  say  any- 
tliing  to  help  you,  I  will  ;  and  if  not,  I  will  account  to  you  as 
I  best  may  for  my  inability.'  But  in  order  to  put  this  ques- 
tion into  any  terms,  one  had  first  of  all  to  face  the  difficulty 
just  spoken  of — to  me  for  the  present  insuperable, — the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  whether  to  address  one's  audience  as  believ- 
ing, or  not  beheving,  in  any  other  world  than  this.  For  if  you 
address  any  average  modern  English  company  as  believing  in 
an  Eternal  life,  and  endeavour  to  draw  any  conclusions,  from 
this  assumed  belief,  as  to  their  present  business,  they  will 
forthwith  tell  you  that  what  you  say  is  very  beautiful,  but  it 
is  not  practical.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  frankly  address 
them  as  unbelievers  in  Eternal  life,  and  try  to  draw  any  con- 
sequences from  that  unbelief, — they  immediately  hold  you 
for  an  accursed  person,  and  shake  off  the  dust  from  their  feet 
at  you.  And  the  more  I  thought  over  what  I  had  got  to  say, 
the  less  I  found  I  could  say  it,  without  some  reference  to  this 
intangible  or  intractable  part  of  the  subject.  It  made  all  the 
difference,  in  asserting  any  principle  of  war,  whether  one 
assumed  that  a  discharge  of  artillery  would  merely  knead 
down  a  certain  quantity  of  red  clay  into  a  level  line,  as  in  a 
brick  field  ;  or  whether,  out  of  every  separately  Christian- 
named  portion  of  the  ruinous  heap,  there  went  out,  into  the 
smoke  and  dead-fallen  air  of  battle,  some  astonished  condi- 
tion of  soul,  unwilhngly  released.  It  made  all  the  difference, 
in  speaking  of  the  possible  range  of  commerce,  whether  one 
assumed  that  all  bargains  related  only  to  visible  property — or 
whether  property,  for  the  present  invisible,  but  nevertheless 
real,  was  elsewhere  purchasable  on  other  terms.  It  made  all 
the  difference,  in  addressing  a  body  of  men  subject  to  consid< 
erable  hardship,  and  having  to  find  some  way  oat  of  it — 
whether  one  could  confidentially  say  to  them,  '  My  friends, — 
you  have  only  to  die,  and  all  will  be  right  ; '  or  whether  one 
had  any  secret  misgiving  that  such  advice  was  more  blessed 
to  him  that  gave,  than  to  him  that  took  it.     And  therefor© 
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the  deliberate  reader  will  find,  throughout  these  lectures,  a 
hesitation  in  driviuf^  points  home,  and  a  pausin<^  short  of  con- 
clusions which  he  will  feel  I  would  fain  have  come  to  ;  hesita- 
tion which  arises  wholly  from  this  uncertainty  of  my  hearers' 
temper.  For  I  do  not  now  speak,  nor  have  I  ever  spoken, 
since  the  time  of  my  first  forward  youth,  in  any  proselyting 
temper,  as  desiring  to  persuade  any  one  of  what,  in  sucL 
matters,  I  thought  myself  ;  but,  whomsoever  I  venture  to  ad- 
dress, I  take  for  the  time  his  creed  as  I  find  it ;  and  endeav- 
our to  push  it  into  such  vital  fruit  as  it  seems  capable  of. 
Thus,  it  is  a  creed  with  a  great  part  of  the  existing  English 
people,  that  they  are  in  possession  of  a  book  which  tells  them, 
straight  from  the  lips  of  God  all  they  ought  to  do,  and  need 
to  know.  I  have  read  that  book,  with  as  much  care  as  most 
of  them,  for  some  forty  years ;  and  am  thankful  that,  on  those 
who  trust  it,  I  can  press  its  pleadings.  My  endeavour  has 
been  uniformly  to  make  them  trust  it  more  deeply  than  they 
do  ;  trust  it,  not  in  their  own  favourite  verses  only,  but  in  the 
sum  of  all  ;  trust  it  not  as  a  fetish  or  talisman,  which  they 
are  to  be  saved  by  daily  repetitions  of  ;  but  as  a  Captain's 
order,  to  be  heard  and  obeyed  at  their  peril.  I  was  always 
encouraged  by  supposing  my  hearers  to  hold  such  belief.  To 
these,  if  to  any,  I  once  had  hope  of  addressing,  with  accept- 
ance, words  which  insisted  on  the  guilt  of  pride,  and  the 
futility  of  avarice  ;  from  these,  if  from  any,  I  once  expected 
ratification  of  a  political  economy,  which  asserted  that  the  life 
was  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment ;  and 
these,  it  once  seemed  to  me,  I  might  ask  without  accusation 
or  fanaticism,  not  merely  in  doctrine  of  the  lips,  but  in  the 
bestowal  of  their  heart's  treasure,  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  crowd  of  whom  it  is  written,  '  After  all  these  things  do 
the  Gentiles  seek.' 

It  cannot,  however,  be  assumed,  with  any  semblance  of 
reason,  that  a  general  audience  is  now  wholly,  or  even  in 
majority,  composed  of  these  religious  persons.  A  Lu'ge  por- 
tion must  always  consist  of  men  who  admit  no  such  creed  ;  or 
who,  at  least,  are  inaccessible  to  appeals  founded  on  it.  And 
as,  with  the  so-called  Christian,  I  desired  to  plead  for  honest 
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ilrol.'xrjition  aiul  fullilinciit  of  liis  belief  in  life, — with  the  so 
{•ailed  lulidel,  1  deHiiecl  to  plead  for  au  honest  declaration  and 
fullilnicnt  of  his  belief  in  death.  The  dilemma  is  inevitable. 
Men  must  either  hereafter  live,  or  hereafter  die  ;  fate  may  he 
bravely  met,  and  conduct  wisely  ordered,  on  either  expecta- 
lion  ;  but  never  in  hesitation  between  ungrasped  hope,  and 
unconfronted  fear.  We  usually  believe  in  immortality,  so  far 
as  to  avoid  preparation  for  death  ;  and  in  mortality,  so  far  as 
to  avoid  preparation  for  anything  after  death.  Whereas,  a 
wise  man  will  at  least  hold  himself  prepared  for  one  or  other 
of  two  events,  of  which  one  or  other  is  inevitable  ;  and  will 
have  all  things  in  order,  for  his  sleep,  or  in  readiness,  for  his 
awakening. 

Nor  have  we  any  right  to  call  it  an  ignoble  judgment,  if  he 
determine  to  put  them  in  order,  as  for  sleep.  A  brave  belief 
in  life  is  indeed  an  enviable  state  of  mind,  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
discern,  an  unusual  one.  I  know  few  Christians  so  convinced 
of  the  splendour  of  the  rooms  in  their  Father's  house,  as  to 
be  happier  when  their  friends  are  called  to  those  mansions, 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  Queen  had  sent  for  them  to 
live  at  Court :  nor  has  the  Church's  most  ardent  '  desire  to 
depart,  and  be  with  Christ,'  ever  cured  it  of  the  singular  habit 
of  putting  on  mourning  for  every  person  summoned  to  such 
departure.  On  the  contrary,  a  brave  belief  in  death  has  been 
assuredly  held  by  many  not  ignoble  persons,  and  it  is  a  sign 
of  the  last  depravity  in  the  Church  itself,  when  it  assumes 
that  such  a  behef  is  inconsistent  with  either  purity  of  charac- 
ter, or  energ}'  of  hand.  The  shortness  of  life  is  not,  to  any 
rational  person,  a  conclusive  reason  for  wasting  the  space  of 
it  which  may  be  granted  him  ;  nor  does  the  anticipation  of 
death  to-morrow  suggest,  to  any  one  but  a  drunkard,  the  ex- 
pediency of  drunkenness  to-day.  To  teach  that  there  is  no 
device  in  the  grave,  may  indeed  make  the  deviceless  person 
more  contented  in  his  dulness  ;  but  it  will  make  the  deviser 
only  more  earnest  in  devising,  nor  is  human  conduct  likely,  in 
eveiy  case,  to  be  purer  under  the  conviction  that  all  its  evil  , 
may  in  a  moment  be  pardoned,  and  all  its  wrong-doing  in  ^ 
moment  redeemed  ;  and  tiiat  the  sigh  of  repentance,  which 
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purjifes  the  guilt  of  the  past,  will  waft  the  soul  into  a  fehcity 
which  forgets  its  paiu, — than  it  may  be  under  the  sterner,  ami 
to  many  not  unwise  mintls,  more  probable,  apprehension,  that 
'  what  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap ' — or  others  reap, — 
when  he,  the  hving  seed  of  pestilence,  walketh  no  more  in 
darkness,  but  lies  down  therein. 

But  to  men  whose  feebleness  of  sight,  or  bitterness  of  soul, 
or  the  offence  given  by  the  conduct  of  those  who  claim  higher 
hope,  may  have  rendered  this  painful  creed  the  only  possible 
one,  there  is  an  appeal  to  be  made,  more  secure  in  its  ground 
than  any  which  can  be  addressed  to  happier  persons.  I  would 
fain,  if  I  might  offencelessly,  have  spoken  to  them  as  if  none 
others  heard  ;  and  have  said  thus :  Hear  me,  you  dying  men, 
who  will  soon  be  deaf  for  ever.  For  these  others,  at  your 
right  hand  and  yoiu-  left,  who  look  forward  to  a  state  of  in- 
finite existence,  in  which  all  their  errors  will  be  ovemiled, 
and  all  theii*  faults  forgiven  ;  for  these,  who,  stained  and 
blackened  in  the  battle  smoke  of  mortality,  have  but  to  dip 
themselves  for  an  instant  in  the  font  of  death,  and  to  rise  re- 
newed of  plumage,  as  a  dove  that  is  covered  with  silver,  and 
her  feathers  hke  gold  ;  for  these,  indeed,  it  may  be  permis- 
sible to  waste  their  numbered  moments,  through  faith  in  a 
future  of  innumerable  hours  ;  to  these,  in  their  weakness,  it 
may  be  conceded  that  they  should  tamper  with  sin  which  can 
only  bring  forth  fruit  of  righteousness,  and  j^i'ofit  by  the  in- 
iquity which,  one  day,  will  be  remembered  no  more.  In  them, 
it  may  be  no  sign  of  hardness  of  heart  to  neglect  the  poor, 
over  whom  they  know  their  Master  is  watching  ;  and  to  leave 
those  to  perish  temporarily,  who  cannot  perish  eternally. 
But,  for  you,  there  is  no  such  hope,  and  therefore  no  such 
excuse.  This  fate,  which  you  ordain  for  the  wretched,  you 
believe  to  be  all  their  inheritance  ;  you  may  crush  them,  be- 
fore the  moth,  and  they  will  never  rise  to  rebuke  you  ; — their 
breath,  which  fails  for  lack  of  food,  once  expiring,  will  never 
be  recalled  to  whisper  against  you  a  word  of  accusing ; — they 
and  you,  as  you  think,  shall  lie  down  together  in  the  dust, 
and  the  worms  cover  you  ; — and  for  them  there  shall  be  no 
consolation,  and  on  you   no  vengeance, — only  the  cjuestioij 
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murmured  aliove  your  f^rave  :  *  Who  shall  repay  him  what  he 
hath  (lone  ? '  Is  it  tliorefore  easier  for  you  in  your  heart  to 
inflict  the  sorrow  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  ?  Will  you 
take,  wantonly,  this  little  all  of  his  life  from  your  poor  broth- 
er, and  make  his  brief  hours  long  to  him  with  pain  ?  Will 
you  be  readier  to  the  injustice  which  can  never  be  redressed ; 
and  niggardly  of  mercy  which  you  can  bestow  but  once,  and 
which,  refusing,  you  refuse  for  ever  ?  I  think  better  of  you, 
even  of  the  most  selfish,  than  that  you  would  do  this,  well 
understood.  And  for  yourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  the  question 
becomes  not  less  grave,  in  these  curt  limits.  If  your  life  were 
but  a  fever  fit, — the  madness  of  a  night,  whose  follies  were 
all  to  be  forgotten  in  the  dawn,  it  might  matter  little  how  you 
fretted  away  the  sickly  hours, — what  toys  you  snatched  at,  or 
let  fall. — what  visions  you  followed  wistfully  with  the  de- 
ceived eyes  of  sleepless  phrenzy.  Is  the  earth  only  an  hos- 
pital ?  Pla}',  if  you  care  to  play,  on  the  floor  of  the  hospital 
dens.  Knit  its  straw  into  what  crowns  please  you  ;  gather 
the  dust  of  it  for  treasure,  and  die  rich  in  that,  clutching  at 
the  black  motes  in  the  air  with  your  dying  hands  ; — and  yet, 
it  may  be  well  with  you.  But  if  this  life  be  no  dream,  and 
the  world  no  hospital ;  if  all  the  peace  and  power  and  joy 
you  can  ever  win,  must  be  won  now  ;  and  all  fruit  of  victory 
gathered  here,  or  never ; — wall  you  still,  throughout  the  puny 
totality  of  your  life,  weary  yourselves  in  the  fire  for  vanity  ? 
If  there  is  no  rest  which  remaineth  for  you,  is  there  none  3'ou 
might  presently  take  ?  was  this  grass  of  the  earth  made  green 
for  your  shroud  only,  not  for  your  bed  ?  and  can  you  never 
lie  down  upon  it,  but  only  under  it?  The  heathen,  to  whose 
creed  you  have  returned,  thought  not  so.  They  knew  that 
life  brought  its  contest,  but  they  expected  from  it  also  the 
crown  of  all  contest :  No  proud  one  !  no  jewelled  circlet  flam- 
ing through  Heaven  above  the  height  of  the  unmerited  throne  ; 
only  some  few  leaves  of  wild  olive,  cool  to  the  tired  brow, 
through  a  few  years  of  peace.  It  should  have  been  of  gold, 
they  thought ;  but  Jupiter  was  poor  ;  this  was  the  best  the 
god  could  give  them.  Seeking  a  greater  than  this,  they  had 
known  it  a  mockery.     Not  in  war,  not  in  wealth,  not  in  tyr- 
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anny,  was  there  any  happiness  to  be  found  for  them — onlj 
in  kindly  peace,  fruitful  and  free.  The  wreath  was  to  be  of 
wild  olive,  mark  you  : — the  tree  that  grows  carelessly,  tufting 
the  rocks  with  no  vivid  bloom,  no  verdure  of  brancli  ;  only 
with  soft  snow  of  blossom,  and  scarcely  fulhlled  fruit,  mixed 
with  grey  leaf  and  thornset  stem  ;  no  fastening  of  diadem 
for  you  but  with  such  sharp  embroidery  !  But  this,  such  as 
it  is,  you  may  win  while  yet  you  live  ;  type  of  grey  honour 
and  sweet  rest*  Free-heartedness,  and  graciousness,  and 
undisturbed  trust,  and  requited  love,  and  the  sight  of  the 
peace  of  others,  and  the  ministry  to  their  pain  ;— these,  and 
the  blue  sky  above  you,  and  the  sweet  waters  and  flowers  of 
the  earth  beneath  ;  and  mysteries  and  presences,  innumer- 
able, of  living  things, — these  may  yet  be  here  your  riches  ; 
untormenting  and  divine  :  serviceable  for  the  life  that  now  is 
nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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LECTURE  I. 
WORK. 

{Delivered  before  tlie  Working  Men^s  Institute,  at  CamberweU.) 

^^  Friends, — I  have  not  come  among  you  to-night  to  en* 
d^-ravour  to  give  you  an  entertaining  lecture  ;  but  to  tell  you 
a  few  plain  facts,  and  ask  you  some  plain,  but  necessary 
questions.  I  have  seen  and  known  too  much  of  the  struggle 
for  life  amcng  our  labouring  population,  to  feel  at  ease,  even 
under  any  circumstances,  in  inviting  them  to  dwell  on  the 
trivialities  of  my  own  studies  ;  but,  much  more,  as  I  meet  to- 
night, for  the  first  time,  the  members  of  a  working  Institute 
established  in  the  district  in  which  I  have  passed  the  greater 
part  of  my  life,  I  am  desirous  that  we  should  at  once  under- 
stand each  other,  on  graver  matters.  I  would  fain  tell  you, 
with  what  feelings,  and  with  what  hoj^e,  I  regard  this  Insti- 
tution, as  one  of  many  such,  now  happily  established  through- 
out England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries  ; — Institutions 
which  are  preparing  the  way  for  a  great  change  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  industrial  life  ;  but  of  vvhich  the  success 
must  wholly  depend  upon  our  clearly  i^.nder.standing  the  cir- 
cumstances and  necessary  limits  of  this  change.  No  teacher 
can  truly  promote  the  cause  of  education,  until  he  knows  the 
conditions  of  the  life  for  which  that  education  is  Jo  prepare 
liis  pupil.  And  the  fact  that  he  is  called  upon  to  address 
you  nominally,  as  a  'Working  Class,'  must  compel  him,  if  he 
is  in  any  wise  earnest  or  thoughtful,  to  inquire  in  the  outset, 
a 
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on  what  you  yourselves  suppose  this  class  distinction  hag 
been  founded  in  the  past,  and  must  be  founded  in  the  future. 
The  manner  of  the  amusement,  and  the  matter  of  the  teach- 
ing, wliieh  any  of  us  can  offer  you,  nmst  depend  wholly  on 
our  first  understanding  from  you,  whether  you  think  tlie  dis- 
tinction heretofore  drawn  between  working  men  and  others, 
is  truly  or  falsely  founded.  Do  you  accept  it  as  it  stands  ? 
do  you  wish  it  to  be  modified  ?  or  do  you  think  the  object  of 
education  is  to  efface  it,  an  1  make  us  forget  it  for  ever? 

Let  me  make  myself  more  distinctly  understood.  We  call 
this— you  and  I — a  '  Working  Men's'  Institute,  and  our  col- 
lege in  London,  a  '  AVorking  Men's '  College.  Now,  how  do 
you  consider  that  these  several  institutes  differ,  or  ouglit  to 
differ,  from  '  idle  men's '  institutes  and  '  idle  men's '  colleges  ? 
Or  by  what  other  word  than  '  idle  '  shall  I  distinguish  those 
whom  the  happiest  and  wisest  of  working  men  do  not  object 
to  call  the  'Upper  Classes?'  Are  there  really  upper  classes, 
— are  there  lower?  How  much  should  they  always  be  ele- 
vated, how  much  always  depressed?  And,  gentlemen  and 
ladies — I  pray  those  of  you  who  are  here  to  forgive  me  the 
offence  there  may  be  in  what  I  am  going  to  say.  It  is  not  1 
who  wish  to  say  it.  Bitter  voices  say  it ;  voices  of  battle  and 
of  famine  through  aU  the  world,  which  must  be  heai'd  some 
day,  whoever  keeps  silence.  Neither  is  it  to  you  specially 
that  I  say  it.  I  am  sure  that  most  now  present  know  their 
duties  of  kindness,  and  fulfil  them,  better  perhaps  than  I  do 
mine.  But  I  speak  to  you  as  representing  your  whole  class, 
which  errs,  I  know,  chiefly  by  thoughtlessness,  but  not  there- 
fore the  less  terribly.  Wilful  error  is  limited  by  the  will,  but 
what  limit  is  there  to  that  of  which  we  are  unconscious  ? 

Bear  with  me,  therefore,  while  I  turn  to  these  w^orkmen, 
and  ask  them,  also  as  representing  a  great  multitude,  what 
they  think  the  '  upper  classes '  are,  and  ought  to  be,  in  rela- 
tion to  them.  Answer,  you  workmen  who  are  here,  as  you 
would  among  yourselves,  frankly  ;  and  tell  me  how  you  would 
have  me  call  those  classes.  Am  I  to  call  them — would  ijon 
think  me  right  in  calling  them — the  idle  classes  ?  I  think  you 
97ould  feel  somewhajt  uneasy,  and  as  if  I  were  not  treating^ 
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my  subject  lioncstly,  or  apoaldn<^  from  my  heart,  if  I  went  on 
under  the  suj)poyitiou  that  all  rich  people  were  idle.  You 
would  be  both  unjust  and  unwise  if  you  allowed  me  to  say 
that  ; — not  less  unjust  than  the  rich  people  who  say  that  all 
the  j)oor  are  idle,  and  will  never  work  if  they  can  help  it,  or 
more  than  they  can  help. 

For  indeed  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  idle  poor  and  idle 
rich  ;  and  there  are  busy  poor  and  busy  rich.  Many  a  beggar 
is  as  lazy  as  if  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year ;  and  many  a  man 
of  large  fortune  is  busier  than  his  errand-boy,  and  never 
would  think  of  stopping  in  the  street  to  play  marbles.  80 
that,  in  a  large  view,  the  distinction  between  workers  and 
idlers,  as  between  knaves  and  honest  men,  runs  through  the 
very  heart  and  innermost  economies  of  men  of  all  ranks  and 
in  all  positions.  There  is  a  working  class — strong  and  happy 
— among  both  rich  and  poor  ;  there  is  an  idle  class — weak, 
wicked,  and  miserable — among  both  rich  and  poor.  And  the 
worst  of  the  misunderstandings  arising  between  the  two  orders 
come  of  the  unlucky  fact  that  the  wise  of  one  class  habitually 
contemplate  the  foolish  of  the  other.  If  the  busy  rich  j^eople 
watched  and  rebuked  the  idle  rich  people,  all  would  be  right ; 
and  if  the  busy  poor  people  watched  and  rebuked  the  idle 
poor  people,  all  would  be  right.  But  each  class  has  a  tendency 
to  look  for  the  faults  of  the  other.  A  hard-working  man  of 
property  is  particularly  offended  by  an  idle  beggar  ;  and  an 
orderly,  but  poor,  workman  is  naturally  intolerant  of  the  licen- 
tious luxury  of  the  rich.  And  what  is  severe  judgment  in  the 
minds  of  the  just  men  of  either  class,  becomes  fierce  enmity 
in  the  unjust — but  among  the  unjust  only.  None  but  the  dis- 
solute among  the  poor  look  upon  the  rich  as  their  natural 
enemies,  or  desire  to  pillage  their  houses  and  divide  their 
property.  None  but  the  dissolute  among  the  rich  speak  in 
opprobrious  terms  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  poor. 

There  is,  then,  no  class  distinction  between  idle  and  indus- 
trioils  people  ;  and  I  am  going  to-night  to  speak  only  of  the 
industrious.  The  idle  people  we  will  put  out  of  our  thoughts 
at  once — they  are  mere  nuisances — what  ought  to  be  done  with 
them,  we'll  talk  of  at  another  time.     But  there  are  class  dis= 
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tinctions,  among  the  industrious  themselves  ;  tremendous  dis 
tinctions,  which  rise  and  fall  to  every  derrree  in  the  infinite 
thermometer  of  human  pain  and  of  human  power — distinc- 
tions of  high  and  low,  of  lost  and  won,  to  the  whole  reach  of 
man's  soul  and  body. 

Tliese  separations  we  will  study,  and  the  laws  of  them, 
among  energetic  men  only,  who,  whether  they  work  or  whether 
they  play,  put  their  strength  into  the  work,  and  their  strength 
into  the  game  ;  being  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  '  industri- 
ous,' one  way  or  another — with  a  purpose,  or  without.  And 
these  distinctions  are  mainly  four  : 

I.  Between  those  who  work,  and  those  who  play. 

IL  Between  those  who  produce  the  means  of  life,  and  those 
who  consume  them. 

in.  Between  those  who  work  with  the  head,  and  those  who 
work  with  the  hand. 

IV.  Between  those  who  work  wisely,  and  who  work  fool- 
ishly. 

For  easier  memory,  let  us  say  we  are  going  to  o^^T^ose,  in 
Qur  examination. — 

I.  Work  to  play  ; 
n.  Production  to  consumption  ; 
m.  Head  to  Hand  ;  and, 
lY.   Sense  to  nonsense. 

I.  First,  then,  of  the  distinction  between  the  classes  who 
work  and  the  classes  who  play.  Of  coarse  we  must  agree 
upon  a  definition  of  these  terms, — work  and  play, — before 
going  farther.  Now,  roughly,  not  with  vain  subtlety  of  defi- 
nition, but  for  plain  use  of  the  words,  '  play  '  is  an  exertion  of 
body  or  mind,  made  to  please  ourselves,  and  with  no  deter- 
mined end  ;  and  work  is  a  thing  done  because  it  ought  to  be 
done,  and  with  a  determined  end.  You  play,  as  you  call  it, 
at  cricket,  for  instance.  That  is  as  hard  work  as  anything 
else  ;  but  it  amuses  you,  and  it  has  no  result  but  the  amuse- 
ment. If  it  were  done  as  an  ordei-ed  form  of  exercise,*  for 
health's  sake,  it  would  become  w^ork  directly.  So,  in  like 
manner,  whatever  w^e  do  to  please  ourselves,  and  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  pleasure,  not  for  an  ultimate  object,  is  'play,'  the 
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'plensiiifi:  tllin^^'  not  tlie  useful  tliinj^.  Play  may  be  useful  in 
a  secouilary  sense  (nothing  is  indeed  more  useful  or  necessary) ; 
but  the  use  of  it  depends  on  its  beinj^  spontaneous. 

Let  us,  then,  enquire  togctlier  what  sort  of  games  the  play- 
ing class  in  England  sp(>nd  their  lives  in  playing  at. 

The  tirst  of  all  Knglisli  games  is  making  money.  That  is 
an  all-absorbing  game  ;  and  we  knock  each  other  down  often- 
er  in  playing  at  that  than  at  foot-ball,  or  any  other  roughest 
sport  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  without  purpose  ;  no  one  who  en- 
gages heartily  in  that  game  ever  knows  why.  Ask  a  great 
money-maker  what  he  wants  to  do  with  his  money — he  never 
knows.  He  doesn't  make  it  to  do  anything  with  it.  He  gets 
it  only  that  he  may  get  it.  *  What  will  you  make  of  what  you 
have  got?  '  you  ask.  'Well,  I'll  get  more,' he  says.  Just  as, 
at  cricket,  you  get  more  runs.  There's  no  use  in  the  runs,  but 
to  get  more  of  them  than  other  peoi)le  is  the  game.  And 
there's  no  use  in  the  monej^  but  to  have  more  of  it  than  other 
people  is  the  game.  So  all  that  great  foul  city  of  London 
there, — rattling,  growling,  smoking,  stinking,—  a  ghastly  heap 
of  fermenting  brickwork,  pouring  out  poison  at  every  pore, — 
you  fancy  it  is  a  city  of  work  ?  Not  a  street  of  it !  It  is  a 
great  city  of  pla}' ;  very  nasty  play,  and  very  hard  play,  but 
still  play.  It  is  only  Lord's  cricket  ground  without  the  turf, — 
a  huge  billiard  table  without  the  cloth,  and  with  pockets  as  deep 
as  the  bottomless  pit ;  but  mainly  a  billiard  table,  after  all. 

Well,  the  first  great  English  game  is  this  playing  at  coun- 
ters. It  differs  from  the  rest  in  that  it  appears  always  to  be 
producing  money,  while  every  other  game  is  expensive.  But 
it  does  not  always  produce  money.  There's  a  great  difference 
between  '  winning '  money  and  '  making  '  it ;  a  great  difference 
between  getting  it  out  of  another  man's  pocket  into  ours,  or 
filling  both.  Collecting  money  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  making  it  ;  the  tax-gatherer's  house  is  not  the  Mint  ;  and 
much  of  the  apparent  gain  (so  called),  in  commerce,  is  only  a 
form  of  taxation  on  carriage  or  exchange. 

Our  next  great  Englieh  game,  however,  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing, is  costly  altogether  ;  and  how  much  w^e  are  fined  for  it 
annually  in  land,  horses,  gamekeepers,  and  game  laws,  and  all 
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else  that  accompanies  that  beautiful  and  special  English  ganm 
I  will  not  endeavour  to  count  now  :  but  note  only  that,  except 
for  exercise,  this  is  not  merely  a  useless  game,  but  a  deadly 
one,  to  all  coiujected  with  it.  For  through  horse-racing,  you 
get  every  form  of  what  the  higher  classes  everywhere  call 
'  Play,'  in  distinction  from  all  other  plays  ;  that  is — gambUng; 
by  no  means  a  beneficial  or  recreative  game  :  and,  through 
game-preserving,  you  get  also  some  curious  laying  out  of 
ground  ;  that  beautiful  arrangement  of  dwelling-house  for 
man  and  beast,  by  which  we  have  grouse  and  black-cock — so 
many  brace  to  the  acre,  and  men  and  women — so  many  brace 
to  the  garret.  I  often  wonder  what  the  angelic  builders  and 
surveyors—  the  angehc  builders  who  build  the  '  many  man- 
sions '  up  above  there  ;  and  the  angelic  surveyors,  who  meas- 
ured that  four-square  city  with  their  measuring  reeds — I  won- 
der what  they  think,  or  are  supposed  to  think,  of  the  laying 
out  of  ground  by  this  nation,  which  has  set  itself,  as  it  seems, 
literally  to  accomplish,  word  for  word,  or  rather  fact  for  word, 
in  the  persons  of  those  poor  whom  its  Master  left  to  represent 
him,  what  that  Master  said  of  himself — that  foxes  and  birds 
had  homes,  but  He  none. 

Then,  next  to  the  gentlemen's  game  of  hunting,  we  must 
put  the  ladies'  game  of  dressing.  It  is  not  the  cheapest  of 
games.  I  saw  a  brooch  at  a  jeweller's  in  Bond  Street  a  fort- 
night ago,  not  an  inch  wide,  and  without  any  singular  jewel 
in  it,  yet  worth  3,000/.  And  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  this 
'  play '  costs,  altogether,  in  England,  France,  and  Russia  an- 
nualh'.  But  it  is  a  pretty  game,  and  on  certain  terms,  1  like 
it ;  nay,  I  don't  see  it  played  quite  as  much  as  I  would  fail 
have  it.  You  ladies  like  to  lead  the  fashion  : — by  all  means 
lead  it — lead  it  thorouglily,  lead  it  far  enough.  Dress  your- 
selves nicely,  and  dress  everybody  else  nicely.  Lead  the /«.s/i- 
ionsfor  tlw ijoor^v^i  ;  make  them  look  well,  and  you  yourselves 
will  look,  in  ways  of  which  you  have  now  no  conception,  all 
the  better.  The  fashions  you  have  set  for  some  time  among 
your  peasantry  are  not  pretty  ones  ;  their  doublets  are  too 
irregularly  slashed,  and  the  wind  blows  too  frankly  through 
them. 
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Then  there  arc  other  games,  wild  enough,  as  I  could  Bhow 
you  if  I  had  time. 

There's  playing  at  literature,  and  playing  at  art — very  dif' 
ferent,  both,  from  working  at  literature,  or  working  at  art, 
but  I've  no  time  to  speak  of  these.  I  pass  to  the  greatest  of 
all — the  play  of  plays,  the  great  gentlemen's  game,  which 
ladies  like  tliem  best  to  play  at, — the  game  of  War.  It  is  en- 
trancingl}'  pleasant  to  the  imagination  ;  the  facts  of  it,  not 
always  so  pleasant.  We  dress  for  it,  however,  more  finely 
than  for  any  other  sport ;  and  go  out  to  it,  not  merely  in  scar- 
let, as  to  hunt,  but  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  all  manner  of  fine 
colours :  of  course  we  could  fight  better  in  grey,  and  without 
feathers  ;  but  all  nations  have  agreed  that  it  is  good  to  be 
well  dressed  at  this  play.  Then  the  bats  and  balls  are  very 
costly  ;  our  EngUsh  and  French  bats,  with  the  balls  and 
wickets,  even  those  which  we  don't  make  any  use  of,  costing, 
I  suppose,  now  about  fifteen  millions  of  money  annually  to 
each  nation  ;  all  of  which,  you  know  is  paid  for  by  hard  la- 
bourer's work  in  the  furrow  and  furnace.  A  costly  game  I — 
not  to  speak  of  its  consequences  ;  I  will  say  at  present  nothing 
of  these.  The  mere  immediate  cost  of  all  these  J)la3^s  is  wnat 
I  want  you  to  consider  ;  they  all  cost  deadly  work  somewhere, 
as  many  of  us  know  too  well.  The  jewel-cutter,  whose 
sight  fails  over  the  diamonds  ;  the  weaver,  whose  arm  fails 
over  the  web  ;  the  iron- forger,  whose  breath  fails  before  the 
furnace — they  know  what  work  is — they,  v/ho  have  all  the 
work,  and  none  of  the  pla}',  except  a  kind  they  have  named 
for  themselves  down  in  the  black  north  country,  where  '  play ' 
means  being  laid  up  by  sickness.  It  is  a  prett}'  example  foi 
philologists,  of  varying  dialect,  this  change  in  the  sense  oi 
the  word  'play,'  as  used  in  the  black  country  of  Birmingham, 
and  the  red  and  black  country  of  Baden  Baden.  Yes,  gentle- 
men, and  gentlewomen,  of  England,  who  think  'one  moment 
unamused  a  misery,  not  made  for  feeble  man,'  this  is  what 
you  have  brought  the  word  'play'  to  mean,  in  the  heart  of 
merry  England  !  You  may  have  your  fluting  and  piping ; 
but  there  arc  sad  children  sitting  in  the  market-place,  why 
indeed  cannot  say  to  you,  *  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  jd 
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have  not  clancetl  : '  but  eternally  shall  way  to  you,  '  We  nave 
mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lamented.' 

This,  then,  is  the  first  distinction  between  the  '  upper  and 
lower'  classes.  And  this  is  one  which  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary ;  which  indeed  must,  in  process  of  ^jood  time,  be  by  all 
bonest  men's  consent  abolished.  Men  will  bo  tau^dit  that  an 
existence  of  play,  sustained  by  the  blood  of  other  creatures, 
is  a  good  existence  for  gnats  and  sucking  fish  ;  but  not  for 
men  :  that  neither  days,  nor  lives,  can  be  made  holy  by  doing 
nothing  in  them  :  that  the  best  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  a 
day  is  that  we  may  not  lose  its  moments  ;  and  the  best  grace 
before  meat,  the  consciousness  that  we  have  justly  earned  our 
dinner.  And  when  we  have  this  much  of  plain  Ciiristianity 
preached  to  us  again,  and  enough  respect  for  what  we  regard 
as  inspiration,  as  not  to  think  that  '  Son,  go  work  to-day  in  my 
vineyard,'  means  '  Fool,  go  play  to-day  in  my  vineyard,'  we 
shall  all  be  workers,  in  one  way  or  another  ;  and  this  much  at 
least  of  the  distinction  between  '  upper  '  and  '  lower  '  forgotten. 

n.  I  pass  then  to  our  second  distinction  ;  between  the 
rich  and  poor,  between  Dives  and  Lazarus, — distinction 
which  exists  more  sternly,  I  suppose,  in  this  day,  than  ever 
in  the  world,  Pagan  or  Christian,  till  now.  I  will  put  it 
sharply  before  you,  to  begin  with,  merely  by  reading  two 
paragraphs  which  I  cut  from  two  papers  that  lay  on  my 
breakfast  table  on  the  same  morning,  the  25th  of  November, 
18(34.  The  piece  about  the  rich  Russian  at  Paris  is  common- 
place enough,  and  stupid  besides  (for  fifteen  francs, — 
12«.  (Sd., — is  nothing  for  a  rich  man  to  give  for  a  couple  of 
peaches,  out  of  season).  Stiil,  the  two  paragraphs  printed 
on  the  same  day  are  worth  i)utting  side  by  side. 

'  Such  a  man  is  now  here.  He  is  a  Russian,  and,  with 
your  permission,  we  will  call  him  Count  Teufelskine.  In 
dress  he  is  sublime  ;  art  is  considered  in  that  toilet,  the  har- 
mony of  colour  respected,  the  chiar  Of^curo  evident  in  well 
selected  contrast.  In  manners  he  is  dignified  —nay,  perhaps 
apathetic  ;  nothing  disturbs  the  placid  serenity  of  that  calm 
exterior.  One  day  our  friend  breakfasted  cJiez  Bignon. 
When  the  bill  came  he  read,  "Two  peaches,  15f.*     He  paid 
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■'Peac'lios  scarce,  I  presume ?"  was  liis  sole  remark.  "No. 
sir,"  replied  the  waiter,  "but  Teui'elskines  are." '  Telecjrwph^ 
November  25,  ISGA. 

'  Yesterday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  a  woman,  passin*^  a 
dung  heap  in  the  stone  yard  near  the  recently-erected  alms- 
houses in  Shad  well  (iap,  High  Street,  Sluidwell,  called  the  at- 
tention of  a  Thames  police  constable  to  a  man  in  a  sitting 
position  on  the  dung  lieap,  and  said  she  was  afraid  he  was 
dead.  Her  fears  proved  to  be  true.  The  wretched  creature 
appeared  to  have  been  dead  several  hours.  He  had  perished 
of  cold  and  wet,  and  the  rain  had  been  beating  down  on  him 
all  night.  The  deceased  was  a  bone-picker.  He  was  in  the 
lowest  stage  of  poverty,  poorly  clad,  and  half-starved.  The 
police  had  frequently  driven  him  awa}'  from  the  stone  yard, 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  told  him  to  go  home.  He 
selected  a  most  desolate  spot  for  his  wretched  death.  A 
penny  and  some  bones  were  found  in  his  pockets.  The  de- 
creased was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  Inspector 
iloberts,  of  the  K  division,  has  given  directions  for  inquiries 
to  be  made  at  the  lodging-houses  resj^ecting  the  deceased,  to 
ascertain  his  identity  if  possible.' — Morning  Post,  November 
25,  1864. 

You  have  the  separation  thus  in  brief  compass  ;  and  I  w^ant 
you  to  take  notice  of  the  '  a  penny  and  some  bones  were  found 
in  his  pockets,'  and  to  compare  it  with  this  third  statement, 
from  the  Tdecjraph  of  January  IGth  of  this  year  : — 

'Again,  the  dietary  scale  for  adult  and  juvenile  paupers  was 
drawn  up  by  the  most  conspicuous  political  economists  in 
England.  It  is  low  in  quantity,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  support 
nature  ;  yet  within  ten  years  of  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law 
Act,  Ave  heard  of  the  paupers  in  the  Andover  Union  gnawing 
the  scraps  of  putrid  flesh  and  sucking  the  marrow  from  the 
bones  of  horses  which  they  were  employed  to  crush.' 

You  see  my  reason  for  thinking  that  our  Lazarus  of  Chris- 
tianity has  some  advantage  over  the  Jewish  one.  Jewish 
Lazarus  expected,  or  at  least  praye<l.  to  be  fed  witn  crum)>s 
from  the  rich  man's  table  ;  but  our  Lazarus  is  fed  with  crumbs 
from  the  dog's  table. 
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Now  this  distinction  between  rich  and  poor  rests  on  two 
bases.  Within  its  proper  Umits,  on  a  basis  which  is  Liwful 
and  everlastingly  necessary  ;  beyond  them,  on  a  basis  unlaw- 
ful, and  everlastingly  corrupting  the  frame-work  of  society. 
SCiie  lawful  b  isis  of  wealth  is,  that  a  man  who  works  should 
)e  paid  the  fair  value  of  his  work  ;  and  that  if  he  does  not 
hoose  to  spend  it  to-day,  he  should  have  free  leave  to  keep 
it,  and  spend  it  to  morrow.  Thus,  an  industrious  man  work- 
ing daily,  and  laying  by  daily,  attains  at  last  the  possession 
of  an  accumulated  sum  of  wealth,  to  which  he  has  absolute 
right.  The  idle  person  who  will  not  work,  and  the  wasteful 
person  who  lays  nothing  by,  at  the  end  of  the  same  time  will 
be  doubly  poor— poor  in  possession,  and  dissolute  in  moral 
habit ;  and  he  will  then  naturally  covet  the  money  which  the 
other  has  saved.  And  if  he  is  then  allowed  to  attack  the 
other,  and  rob  him  of  his  well-earned  wealth,  there  is  no  more 
any  motive  for  saving,  or  any  reward  for  good  conduct  ;  and 
all  society  is  thereupon  dissolved,  or  exists  only  in  systems  of 
rapine.  Therefore  the  first  necessity  of  social  life  is  the  clear- 
ness of  national  conscience  in  enforcing  the  law — that  he 
should  keep  who  has  justly  earned. 

That  law,  I  say,  is  the  proper  basis  of  distinction  between 
p'ich  and  poor.     But  there  is  also  a  false  basis  of  distinction  ; 
i  namely,  the  power  held  over  those  who  earn  weidtli  by  those 
who  \QYy  or  exact  it.     There  will  be  always  a  number  of  men 
,who  would  fain  set  themselves  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
'as  the  sole  object  of  their  lives.     Necessarily,  that  class  of 
men  is  an  uneducated  class,  inferior  in  intellect,  and  more  or 
less  cowardly.    It  is  physically  impossible  for  a  well-educated, 
intellectual,  or  brave  man  to  make  money  the  chief  object  of 
his  thoughts  ;  as  physically  impossible  as  it  is  for  him  to  make 
his  dinner  the  principal  object  of  them.     All  healthy  people 
like  their  dinners,  but  their  dinner  is  not  the  main  object  of 
theii*  lives.     So  all  healthily  minded  people  like  making  money 
— ought  to  like  it,  and  to  enjoy  the  sensation  of  wiuning  it; 
•  but  the  main  object  of  their  life  is  not  money;  it  is  some- 
thing better  than  money.    A  good  soldier,  for  instance,  mainly 
wishes  to  do  his  lighting  well.     He  is  glad  of  his  pay — verj 
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properly  so,  and  justly  ^ruinblcs  when  you  keep  him  ten 
years  without  ii  -still,  his  main  notion  of  life  is  to  win  battleS; 
not  to  be  paid  for  winning  them.  So  of  clergymen.  They 
like  pew-rents,  and  baptismal  fees,  of  course  ;  but  yet,  if  they 
are  brave  and  well  educated,  the  pew-rent  is  not  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  their  lives,  and  the  baptismal  fee  is  not  the  sole  pur 
pose  of  the  baptism  ;  tlie  clergyman's  object  is  essentially  tc 
baptize  and  preach,  not  to  be  paid  for  preaching.  So  of  doc- 
tors. They  like  fees  no  doubt, — ought  to  like  them  ;  yet  if 
they  are  brave  and  well  educated,  the  entire  oliject  of  their 
lives  is  not  fees.  They,  on  the  whole,  desire  to  cure  the  sick  ; 
and, — if  they  are  good  doctors,  and  the  choice  were  fairly  put 
to  them, — would  rather  cure  their  patient,  and  lose  their  fee, 
than  kill  him,  and  get  it.  And  so  with  all  other  brave  and 
i'ightly  trained  men  ;  their  work  is  first,  their  fee  second — 
very  important  always,  but  still  second.  But  in  every  nation, 
as  I  said,  there  are  a  vast  class  who  are  ill-educated,  cowardh', 
and  more  or  less  stupid.  And  with  these  people,  just  as  cer- 
tainly the  fee  is  first,  and  the  work  second,  as  with  brave 
people  the  work  is  first  and  the  fee  second.  And  this  is  no 
small  distinction.  It  is  the  whole  distinction  in  a  man  ;  dis- 
tinction between  life  and  death  in  him,  betw^een  heaven  and 
heW  for  him.  You  cannot  serve  two  masters  ; — you  innd  serve 
one  or  other.  If  your  w^ork  is  first  with  you,  and  3'our  fee 
second,  work  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  work,  who  is 
God.  But  if  your  fee  is  first  with  you,  and  your  work 
second,  fee  is  your  master,  and  the  lord  of  fee,  who  is  the 
Devil ;  and  not  only  the  Devil,  but  the  lowest  of  devils — the 
'least  erected  fiend  that  fell.'  So  there  3'ou  have  it  in  brief 
terms  ;  Work  first — 3'ou  are  God's  servants  ;  Fee  firsts — you 
are  the  Fiend's.  And  it  makes  a  difference,  now  and  ever, 
believe  me,  whether  you  serve  Him  who  has  on  His  vesture 
and  thigh  written,  'King  of  Kings,'  and  whose  service  is  per- 
fect freedom  ;  or  him  on  whose  vesture  and  thigh  the  name  is 
WTitteu,  'Slave  of  Slaves,'  and  whose  service  is  perfect  slavery. 
However,  in  eveiy  nation  there  are,  and  must  always  be,  a 
certain  number  of  these  Fiend's  servants,  who  have  it  princi- 
pally for  the  object  of  their  lives  to  make  money.     They  are 
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always,  as  I  saitl,  more  or  less  stupid,  and  eanuot  conceive  of 
anything  else  so  nice  as  money.  Stupidity  is  always  the 
basis  of  the  Judas  bargain.  We  do  great  injustice  to  Iscariot. 
in  thinking  him  wicked  above  all  common  wickedness.  He 
was  only  a  common  money-lover,  and,  like  all  money-lovers, 
didn't  understand  Christ  ; — couldn't  make  out  the  worth  of 
Him,  or  meaning  of  Him.  He  didn't  want  Him  to  be  killed. 
He  was  horror-struck  when  ho  found  that  Christ  would  be 
killed  ;  threw  his  money  away  instantly,  and  hanged  himself. 
How  many  of  our  present  money-seekers,  think  you,  would 
have  the  grace  to  hang  themselves,  whoever  was  killed  ?  But 
Judas  was  a  common,  selfish,  muddle-headed,  pilfering  fel- 
low ;  his  hand  always  in  the  bag  of  the  poor,  not  caring  for 
them.  He  didn't  understand  Christ  ; — yet  believed  in  Him, 
nmch  more  than  most  of  us  do  ;  had  seen  Him  do  miracles, 
thought  He  was  quite  strong  enough  to  shift  for  Himself,  and 
he,  Judas,  might  as  well  make  his  own  little  bye-perquisites 
out  of  the  aftair.  Christ  would  come  out  of  it  well  enough, 
and  he  have  his  thirty  pieces.  Now,  that  is  the  money-seek- 
er's idea,  all  over  the  world.  He  doesn't  hate  Christ,  but 
can't  understand  Him — doesn't  care  for  him — sees  no  good 
in  that  benevolent  business  ;  makes  his  own  little  job  out  of 
it  at  all  events,  come  what  will.  And  thus,  out  of  every  mass 
of  men,  3'ou  have  a  certain  number  of  bag-men — 3'our  '  fee- 
first  '  men,  whose  main  object  is  to  make  money.  And  they 
do  make  it — make  it  in  all  sorts  of  unfair  ways,  chiefly  by  the 
weight  and  force  of  money  itself,  or  what  is  called  the  power 
of  capital  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  power  which  money,  once  ob- 
tained, has  over  the  labour  of  the  poor,  so  that  the  capitalist 
can  take  all  its  produce  to  himself,  except  the  labourer's  food. 
That  is  the  modern  Judas's  way  of  '  carrying  the  bag,'  and 
-  bearing  what  is  put  therein.' 

Nay,  but  (it  is  asked)  how^  is  that  an  unfair  advantage  ? 
Has  not  the  man  who  has  worked  for  the  money  a  right  to 
use  it  as  he  best  can '?  No  ;  in  this  respect,  money  is  now 
exactly  what  mountain  promontories  over  public  roads  were 
in  old  times.  The  barons  fought  for  them  fairly  :— the  strong' 
est  and  cunningest  got  them  ;  then  fortitied  them,  and  made 
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3ver^'one  who  passed  below  pay  toll.  "Well,  capital  now  ia 
exactly  what  cra«^s  were  then.  Men  fight  fairly  (we  will,  al 
least,  grant  so  niucli,  thoufj^h  it  is  more  than  we  ought)  for 
their  money  ;  but,  once  having  got  it,  the  fortified  millionaire 
fan  make  everybody  who  passes  below  pay  toll  to  his  million, 
and  build  another  tower  of  his  money  castle.  And  I  can  tell 
you,  the  poor  vagrants  by  the  roadside  suffer  now  quite  as 
much  from  the  bag-baron,  as  ever  they  did  from  the  crag- 
baron.  Bags  and  crags  have  just  the  same  result  on  rags.  I 
have  not  time,  however,  to-night  to  show  you  in  how  many 
ways  the  power  of  capital  is  unjust;  but  this  one  great  prin- 
ciple I  have  to  assert — you  will  find  it  quite  indisputably  true 
— that  whenever  money  is  the  principal  object  of  life  with 
either  man  or  nation,  it  is  both  got  ill,  and  spent  ill ;  and 
does  harm  both  in  the  getting  and  spending  ;  but  when  it  is 
not  the  principal  object,  it  and  all  other  things  will  be  well 
got,  and  well  spent.  And  here  is  the  test,  with  every  man, 
of  whether  money  is  the  principal  object  with  him,  or  not. 
K  in  mid-life  he  could  pause  and  say,  "  Now  I  have  enough  to 
hve  upon,  I'll  live  upon  it ;  and  having  well  earned  it,  I  will 
also  well  spend  it,  and  go  out  of  the  world  poor,  as  I  came 
into  it,"  then  money  is  not  principal  with  him  ;  but  if,  having 
enough  to  live  upon  in  the  manner  befitting  his  character  and 
rank,  he  still  wants  to  make  more,  and  to  die  rich,  then 
money  is  the  principal  object  with  him,  and  it  becomes  a 
curse  to  himself,  and  generally  to  those  who  spend  it  after 
him.  For  you  know  it  must  be  spent  some  day  ;  the  only 
question  is  whether  the  man  who  makes  it  shall  spend  it,  or 
some  one  else.  And  generally  it  is  better  for  the  maker  to 
spend  it,  for  he  will  know  best  its  value  and  use.  This  is  the 
true  law  of  life.  And  if  a  man  does  not  choose  thus  to  spend 
his  money,  he  must  either  hoard  it  or  lend  it,  and  the  worst 
thing  he  can  generally  do  is  to  lend  it ;  for  borrowers  are 
nearly  always  ill- spenders,  and  it  is  with  lent  money  that  all 
evil  is  mainly  done,  and  all  unjust  war  protracted. 

For  observe  what  the  real  fact  is,  respecting  loans  to  for- 
eign military  governments,  and  how  strange  it  is.  If  your 
little. boy  came  to  you  to  ask  for  money  to  spend  in  squibs 
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and  crackers,  you  would  think  twice  before  you  gave  it  him ; 
and  you  would  have  some  idea  that  it  was  wasted,  when  you 
saw  it  fly  oft*  in  fireworks,  even  though  he  did  no  mischief 
with  it.  But  the  Russian  children,  and,  Austrian  children, 
come  to  you,  borrowing  money,  not  to  spend  in  innocen't 
squibs,  but  in  cartridges  and  bayonets  to  attack  you  in  India 
with,  and  to  keep  down  all  noble  life  in  Italy  with,  and  to 
murder  Polish  women  and  children  with ;  and  Dial  you  will 
give  at  once,  because  they  pay  you  interest  for  it.  Now,  in 
order  to  pay  you  that  interest,  they  must  tax  every  working 
peasant  in  their  dominions  ;  and  on  that  work  you  live.  You 
therefore  at  once  rob  the  Austrian  peasant,  assassinate  or. 
banish  the  Polish  peasant,  and  you  live  on  the  produce  of 
the  theft,  and  the  bribe  for  the  assassination  !  Tliat  is  the 
broad  fact — that  is  the  practical  meaning  of  your  foreign  loans, 
and  of  most  large  interest  of  money  ;  and  then  you  quaiTel 
with  Bishop  Colenso,  forsooth,  as  if  lie  denied  the  Bible,  and 
you  believed  it  !  though,  wretches  as  you  are,  ever}"  deliberate 
act  of  your  lives  is  a  new  defiance  of  its  primary  orders  ;  and 
as  if,  for  most  of  the  rich  men  of  England  at  this  moment,  it 
were  not  indeed  to  be  desired,  as  the  best  thing  at  least  for 
them,  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  true,  since  against  them 
these  words  are  written  in  it :  '  The  rust  of  your  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesli, 
as  it  were  tire.' 

ni.  I  pass  now  to  our  third  condition  of  separation,  be- 
tween the  men  who  work  with  the  hand,  and  those  who  work 
with  the  head. 

And  here  we-  have  at  last  an  inevitable  distinction.  There 
nyxu^i  be  work  done  by  the  arms,  or  none  of  us  could  live. 
There  mwsi  be  work  done  by  the  brains,  or  the  life  we  get 
would  not  be  worth  having.  And  the  same  men  cannot  do 
both.  There  is  rough  work  to  be  done,  and  rough  men  must 
do  it  ;  there  is  gentle  work  to  be  done,  and  gentlemen  must  do 
it ;  and  it  is  j^hysically  impossible  that  one  class  should 
do,  or  divide,  the  work  of  the  other.  And  it  is  of  no  use  to 
try  to  conceal  this  sorrowful  fact  b}'  fine  words,  and  to  talk  to 
the  woi'kman  about  the  honourableness  of  manual  laboui. 
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f.nd  tlio  dip^nit^'  of  liumftiiity.  That  is  a  p^rand  old  proverli 
of  Sanclio  Paiiza's,  '  Fine  words  butter  no  parsnips  ; '  and  1 
call  tell  you  that,  all  over  England  just  now,  you  workmen 
are  buying  a  great  deal  too  much  butter  at  that  dairy.  Itough 
work,  honourable  or  not,  takes  the  life  out  of  us  ;  and  the  man 
who  has  been  heaving  clay  out  of  a  ditch  all  day,  or  driving 
an  express  train  against  the  north  wind  all  night,  or  hold- 
ing a  collier's  helm  in  a  gale  on  a  lee-shore,  or  whirling  white 
hot  iron  at  a  furnace  mouth,  that  man  is  not  the  same  at  the 
end  of  his  day,  or  night,  as  one  who  has  been  sitting  in  a  quiet 
room,  with  everything  comfortable  about  him,  reading  books, 
or  classing  butterflies,  or  painting  pictures.  If  it  is  any  com- 
fort to  you  to  be  told  that  the  rough  work  is  the  more  hon- 
oiu'able  of  the  two,  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  that  much  of 
consolation  from  you  ;  and  in  some  sense  I  need  not.  The 
rough  work  is  at  all  events  real,  honest,  and,  generally,  though 
not  always,  useful ;  while  the  fine  work  is,  a  great  deal  of  it, 
foolish  and  false  as  well  as  fine,  and  therefore  dishonourable  ; 
but  when  both  kinds  are  equally  well  and  worthily  done,  the 
head's  is  the  noble  work,  and  the  hand's  the  ignoble  ;  and  of 
all  hand  work  whatsoever,  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
life,  those  old  words,  '  In  the  sweat  of  th}'^  face  thou  shalt  eat 
bread,'  indicate  that  the  inherent  nature  of  it  is  one  of  calam- 
ity ;  and  that  the  ground,  cursed  for  our  sake,  casts  also 
some  shadow  of  degradation  into  our  contest  with  its  thorn 
and  its  thistle  ;  so  that  all  nations  have  held  their  days  hon- 
ourable, or  'holy,'  and  constituted  them  'holy days'  or  'holi- 
days,' by  making  them  days  of  rest ;  and  the  promise,  which, 
among  all  our  distant  hopes,  seems  to  cast  the  chief  bright- 
ness over  death,  is  that  blessing  of  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
liord,  that  *  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.' 

And  thus  the  perpetual  question  and  contest  must  arise, 
who  is  to  do  this  rough  work  ?  and  how  is  the  worker  of  it 
to  be  comforted,  redeemed,  and  rewarded  ?  and  what  kind  of 
play  should  he  have,  and  w^hat  rest,  in  this  world,  sometimes, 
as  well  as  in  the  next  ?  "Well,  my  good  working  frienda 
these  questions  will  take  a  little  time  to  answer  vet.     They 
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must  be  answered  :  all  good  men  are  occupied  with  themj 
and  all  honest  thinkers.  There's  grand  head  work  doing 
about  them  ;  but  much  must  be  discovered,  and  much  at- 
tempted in  vain,  before  anything  decisive  can  be  told  you. 
Only  note  these  few  particulars,  which  are  already  sure. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  the  hard  work.  None  of  us,  or 
very  few  of  us,  do  either  hard  or  soft  work  because  we  think 
we  ought  ;  but  because  we  have  chanced  to  fall  into  the  way 
of  it,  and  cannot  help  ourselves.  Now,  nobody  does  anything 
well  that  they  cannot  help  doing :  work  is  only  done  well 
when  it  is  done  with  a  will ;  and  no  man  has  a  thoroughly 
sound  will  unless  he  knows  he  is  doing  what  he  should,  and 
is  in  his  place.  And,  depend  upon  it,  all  w^ork  must  be  done 
at  last,  not  in  a  disorderly,  scrambling,  doggish  way,  but  in 
an  ordered,  soldierly,  human  way — a  lawful  way.  Men  are  en- 
listed for  the  labour  that  kills — the  labour  of  war :  they  are 
counted,  trained,  fed,  dressed,  and  praised  for  that.  Let  them 
be  enlisted  also  for  the  labour  that  feeds  :  let  them  be  counted, 
trained,  fed,  dressed,  praised  for  that.  Teach  the  plough  ex- 
ercise as  carefully  as  you  do  the  sword  exercise,  and  let  the 
officers  of  troops  of  life  be  held  as  much  gentlemen  as  the 
officers  of  troops  of  death  ;  and  all  is  done  :  but  neither  this, 
nor  any  other  right  thing,  can  be  accomplished — you  can't 
even  see  your  way  to  it — unless,  first  of  all,  both  servant  and 
master  are  resolved  that,  come  what  will  of  it,  they  will  do 
each  other  justice.  People  are  perpetually  squabbling  about 
what  will  be  best  to  do,  or  easiest  to  do,  or  adviseablest  to  do, 
or  profitablest  to  do ;  but  they  never,  so  far  as  I  hear  them 
talk,  ever  ask  what  it  is  jud  to  do.  And  it  is  the  law  of 
heaven  that  you  shall  not  be  able  to  judge  what  is  wise  or 
easy,  unless  you  are  first  resolved  to  judge  what  is  just,  and 
to  do  it.  That  is  the  one  thing  constantly  reiterated  by  our 
Master — the  order  of  all  others  that  is  given  often  est — '  Do 
justice  and  judgn^ent.'  That's  your  Bible  order  ;  that's  the 
'Service  of  God,'  not  praying  nor  psalm-singing.  You  are 
told,  indeed,  to  sing  psalms  when  you  are  merry,  and  to  pray 
when  you  need  anything  ;  and,  by  the  pei*version  of  the  Evil 
Spirit,  we  get  to  think  that  praying  and  psalra-singing  are 
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Ui  and  asks  its  father  for  it — does  it  call  that,  doin^'  its  father 
a  service  ?  If  it  begs  for  a  toy  or  a  piece  of  cake — does  it 
call  that  serving  its  father?  That,  with  God,  is  prayer,  and 
He  likes  to  hear  it :  He  likes  you  to  ask  Him  for  cake  when 
Tou  want  it ;  but  He  doesn't  call  that  'serving  Him.'  Beg- 
ging is  not  serving  :  God  likes  mere  beggars  as  little  as  you 
do — He  likes  honest  servants,  not  beggars.  So  when  a  child 
loves  its  father  very  much,  and  is  very  happy,  it  may  sing 
little  songs  about  him  ;  but  it  doesn't  call  that  serving  its 
father  ;  neither  is  singing  songs  about  God,  serving  God.  It 
is  enjoying  ourselves,  if  it's  anything ;  most  j^i'obably  it  is 
nothing  ;  but  if  it's  anything,  it  is  serving  ourselves,  not  God. 
And  yet  we  are  impudent  enough  to  call  our  beggings  and 
chauntings  *  Divine  Service  : '  we  say  '  Divine  service  will  be 
"  performed  "  '  (that's  our  word — the  form  of  it  gone  through) 
*at  eleven  o'clock.'  Alas! — unless  we  perform  Divine  service 
in  every  willing  act  of  our  life,  we  never  perform  it  at  all. 
The  one  Di^dne  work — the  one  ordered  sacrifice — is  to  do 
justice  ;  and  it  is  the  last  we  are  ever  inclined  to  do.  Any- 
thing rather  than  that !  As  much  charity  as  you  choose,  but 
no  justice.  '  Nay,'  you  will  say,  '  charity  is  greater  than  jus- 
tice.' Yes,  it  is  greater  ;  it  is  the  summit  of  justice — it  is  the 
temple  of  which  justice  is  the  foundation.  But  you  can't  have 
the  top  without  the  bottom  ;  you  cannot  build  upon  charity. 
You  must  build  upon  justice,  for  this  main  reason,  that  you 
have  not,  at  first,  charity  to  build  with.  It  is  the  last  reward 
of  good  work.  Do  justice  to  your  brother  (you  can  do  that, 
whether  3'ou  love  him  or  not),  and  you  will  come  to  love  him. 
But  do  injustice  to  him,  because  you  don't  love  him  ;  and 
you  will  come  to  hate  him.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  think  you 
can  build  upon  charity  to  begin  with  ;  but  you  will  find  all 
you  have  got  to  begin  with,  begins  at  home,  and  is  essentially 
love  of  yourself.  You  well-to-do  people,  for  instance,  wha 
are  here  tonight,  will  go  to  'Divine  service' next  Sunday, 
all  nice  and  tidy,  and  your  little  children  will  have  their  tight 
little  Sunday  boots  on,  and  lovely  little  Sundaj^  feathers  in 
their  hats  ;  and  you'll  think,  complacently  and  piously,  hovf 
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lovely  they  look !  So  they  do  :  and  you  love  thera  heartily 
and  you  like  sticking  feathers  in  their  hats.  That's  all  right ; 
that  is'  charity  ;  but  it  is  charity  beginning  at  home.  Then 
you  will  come  to  the  poor  little  crossing-sweeper,  got  up  also, 
— it,  in  its  Sunday  dress, — the  dirtiest  rags  it  has, — that  it 
may  beg  the  better  :  we  shall  give  it  a  penny,  and  think  how 
good  we  are.  That's  charity  going  abroad.  But  what  does 
Justice  say,  walking  and  watching  near  us  ?  Christian  Jus- 
tice has  been  strangely  mute,  and  seemingly  blind ;  and,  if 
not  blind,  decrepit,  this  many  a  day  :  she  keeps  her  accounts 
still,  however — quite  steadily — doing  them  at  nights,  care- 
fully, with  her  bandage  off,  and  through  acutest  spectacles 
(the  only  modern  scientific  invention  she  cares  about).  You 
must  put  your  ear  down  ever  so  close  to  her  lips  to  hear  her 
speak  ;  and  then  you  will  start  at  what  she  first  whispers,  for 
it  will  certainly  be,  '  Why  shouldn't  that  little  crossing- sweeper 
have  a  feather  on  its  head,  as  well  as  your  own  child  ? '  Then 
you  may  ask  Justice,  in  an  amazed  manner,  '  How  she  can 
possibly  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  children  could  sweep  cross- 
ings with  feathers  on  their  heads  ?  '  Then  you  stoop  again, 
and  Justice  says — still  in  her  dull,  stupid  way — 'Then,  why 
don't  you,  every  other  Sunday,  leave  your  child  to  sweep  the 
crossing,  and  take  the  little  sweeper  to  church  in  a  hat  and 
feather  ?  '  Mercy  on  us  (you  think),  what  will  she  say  next  ? 
And  you  answer,  of  course,  that  'you  don't,  because  every 
body  ought  to  remain  content  in  the  position  in  which  Prov- 
idence has  placed  them.'  Ah,  my  friends,  that's  the  gist  of 
the  whole  question.  Did  Providence  put  them  in  that  posi- 
tion, or  did  you  ?  You  knock  a  man  into  a  ditch,  and  then 
you  tell  him  to  remain  content  in  the  '  position  in  which 
Providence  has  placed  him.'  That's  modern  Christianity. 
You  say — '  We  did  not  knock  him  into  the  ditch.'  How  do 
you  know  what  you  have  done,  or  are  doing  ?  That's  just 
what  we  have  all  got  to  know,  and  what  we  shall  never  know, 
until  the  question  with  us  every  morning,  is,  not  how  to  do 
the  gainful  thing,  but  how  to  do  the  just  thing  ;  nor  untn  we 
are  at  least  so  far  on  the  way  to  being  Christian,  as  to  have 
understood   that  maxira  of   the   poor  half-way  Mahometan^ 
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'One  liour  in  the  execution  of  juHtico  is  worth  seventj  years 
of  prayer.' 

Supposing,  then,  we  liave  it  determined  with  fippropriata 
justice,  icho  is  to  do  the  hand  work,  the  next  questions  must 
ho  how  the  hand-workers  are  to  be  paid,  and  how  they  are 
to  1)0  refreshed,  and  what  j)lay  they  are  to  have.  Now,  the 
possible  (piantity  of  play  depends  on  the  possible  quantity  of 
pay  ;  and  the  quantity  of  pay  is  not  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion to  hand-workers  onh',  but  to  all  workers.  Generally, 
^ood,  useful  work,  whether  of  the  hand  or  head,  is  either  ill- 
paid,  or  not  paid  at  all.  I  don't  say  it  should  be  so,  but  it 
always  is  so.  People,  as  a  rule,  only  pay  for  being  amused  or 
being  cheated,  not  for  being  served.  Five  thousand  a  year 
to  your  talker,  and  a  shilling  a  day  to  your  fighter,  digger, 
and  thinker,  is  the  rule.  None  of  the  best  head  work  in  art, 
literature,  or  science,  is  ever  paid  for.  How  much  do  you 
tliink  Homer  got  for  his  Iliad  ?  or  Dante  for  his  Paradise  ? 
only  bitter  bread  and  salt,  and  going  up  and  down  other  peo- 
ple's stairs.  In  science,  the  man  who  discovered  the  tele- 
scope, and  first  saw  heaven,  was  paid  with  a  dungeon  ;  the 
man  who  invented  the  microscope,  and  first  saw  earth,  died 
of  starvation,  driven  from  his  home  :  it  is  indeed  very  clear 
that  God  means  all  thoroughly  good  work  and  talk  to  be 
done  for  nothing.  Baruch,  the  scribe,  did  not  get  a  penny  a 
line  for  writing  Jeremiah's  second  roll  for  him,  I  fancy  ;  and 
St.  Stephen  did  not  get  bishop's  pay  for  that  long  sermon  of 
his  to  the  Pharisees  ;  nothing  but  stones.  For  indeed  that  is 
the  world-father's  proper  payment.  So  surely  as  any  of  the 
world's  children  work  for  the  world's  good,  honestly,  with 
head  and  heart ;  and  come  to  it,  saying,  '  Give  us  a  little 
bread,  just  to  keep  the  life  in  us,'  the  world-father  answers 
them,  '  No,  my  children,  not  bread  ;  a  stone,  if  you  like,  or  as 
many  as  you  need,  to  keep  you  quiet.'  But  the  hand-workers 
are  not  so  ill  off  as  all  this  comes  to.  The  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen to  you  is  to  break  stones  ;  not  be  broken  by  them.  And 
for  you  there  wiU  come  a  time  for  better  payment ;  some  day, 
assuredly,  more  pence  will  be  paid  to  Peter  the  Fisherman, 
and  fewer  to  Peter  the  Pope  ;  we  shall  pay  people  not  quite 
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so  much  for  talking  in  Parliament  and  doing  nothing,  as  for 
holding  their  tongues  out  of  it  and  doing  something  ;  we 
shall  pay  our  ploughman  a  little  more  and  our  lawyer  a  little 
less,  and  so  on  :  but,  at  least,  we  may  even  now  take  care 
that  whatever  work  is  done  shall  be  fully  paid  for  ;  and  the 
man  who  does  it  paid  for  it,  not  somebody  else  ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  done  in  an  orderly,  soldierly,  well-guided,  wholesome 
way,  under  good  captains  and  lieutenants  of  labour  ;  and  that 
it  shall  have  its  appointed  times  of  rest,  and  enough  of  them  ; 
and  that  in  those  times  the  play  shall  be  wholesome  play,  not 
in  theatrical  gardens,  with  tin  flowers  and  gas  sunshine,  and 
girls  dancing  because  of  their  misery  ;  but  in  true  gardens, 
with  real  flowers,  and  real  sunshine,  and  children  dancing  be- 
cause of  their  gladness ;  so  that  truly  the  streets  shall  be  full 
(the  *  streets,'  mind  you,  not  the  gutters)  of  children,  i)laying 
in  the  midst  thereof.  We  may  take  care  that  working-men 
shall  have  at  least  as  good  books  to  read  as  anybody  else, 
when  they've  time  to  read  them  ;  and  as  comfortable  firesides 
to  sit  at  as  anybody  else,  when  they've  time  to  sit  at  them. 
This,  I  think,  can  be  managed  for  you,  my  working  friends, 
in  the  good  time. 

IV.  I  must  go  on,  however,  to  our  last  head,  concerning 
ourselves  all,  as  workers.  AVhat  is  wise  work,  and  what  is 
foolish  work  ?  What  the  difl'erence  between  sense  and  non- 
sense, in  daily  occupation  ? 

Well,  wise  work  is,  briefl}^  work  ivith  God.  Foolish  work 
is  work  against  God.  And  work  done  with  God,  which  He 
will  help,  may  be  briefly  described  as  '  Putting  in  Order  '— 
that  is,  enforcing  God's  law  of  order,  spiritual  and  material, 
over  men  and  things.  The  first  thing  you  have  to  do,  essen- 
tially ;  the  real  '  good  work '  is,  with  respect  to  men,  to  eai- 
force  justice,  and  with  respect  to  things,  to  enforce  tidiness, 
and  fruitful ness.  And  against  these  two  great  human  deeds, 
justice  and  order,  there  are  perpetually  two  great  demons 
contending, — the  devil  of  iniquity,  or  inequity,  and  the  devil 
of  disorder,  or  of  death  ;  for  death  is  only  consummation  of 
disorder.  You  have  to  fight  these  two  fiends  daily.  So  far 
as  you  don't  fight  against  the  fiend  of  iui^uity,  you  work  foi 
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him.  You  'work  iniquity,'  and  tlic  judgment  upon  you,  foi 
ftU  your  '  Lord,  Lord's.'  will  be  '  Depart  from  me,  yo  that  work 
inicpiity.'  And  so  far  as  you  do  not  resist  the  fiend  of  disor- 
der, you  work  disorder,  and  jou  yourself  do  the  work  of 
Death,  which  is  sin,  and  has  for  its  wages,  Death  himself. 

Observe  then,  all  wise  work  is  mainly  threefold  in  charac- 
ter.    It  is  honest,  useful,  and  cheerful. 

I.  It  is  HONEST.  I  hardly  know  anything  more  strange  than 
that  you  recognise  honesty  in  play,  and  you  do  not  in  work. 
In  your  hghtest  games,  you  have  always  some  one  to  see 
what  you  call  '  f  aii'-play. '  In  boxing,  you  must  hit  fair;  in 
racing,  start  fair.  Your  English  watchword  is  fair-play,  youi- 
English  hatred,  foul-play.  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  you 
wanted  another  watchword  also,  fair-work,  and  another  hatred 
also,  foul- work  ?  Your  prize-fighter  has  some  honour  in  him 
3'et ;  and  so  have  the  men  in  the  ring  round  him  :  they  will 
judge  him  to  lose  the  match,  by  foul  hitting.  But  your 
prize-merchant  gains  his  match  by  foul  selling,  and  no  one 
cries  out  against  that.  You  drive  a  gambler  out  of  the  gam- 
bling-room who  loads  dice,  but  you  leave  a  tradesman  in  flour- 
ishing business,  who  loads  scales  !  For  observe,  all  dishonest 
dealing  is  loading  scales.  AVhat  does  it  matter  whether  I  get 
short  weight,  adulterate  substance,  or  dishonest  fabric  ?  The 
fault  in  the  fabric  is  incomparably  the  worst  of  the  two. 
Give  me  short  measure  of  food,  and  I  only  lose  by  you  ;  but 
give  me  adulterate  food,  and  I  die  by  you.  Here,  then,  is 
your  chief  duty,  you  workmen  and  tradesmen — to  be  true  to 
yourselves,  and  to  us  w^ho  would  help  you.  We  can  do  nothing 
for  you,  nor  you  for  yourselves,  without  honesty.  Get  that, 
you  get  all  ;  without  that,  your  sufirages,  your  reforms,  your 
free-trade  measures,  your  institutions  of  science,  are  all  in 
vain.  It  is  useless  to  put  your  heads  together,  if  you  can't 
put  your  hearts  together.  Shoulder  to  shoulder,  right  hand 
to  right  hand,  among  j'ourselves,  and  no  wrong  hand  to  any- 
body else,  and  you'll  win  the  world  yet. 

n.  Then,  secondly,  wise  work  is  useful.  No  man  minds, 
or  ought  to  mind,  its  being  hard,  if  only  it  comes  to  some- 
thing ;  but  when  it  is  hard,  and  comes  to  nothing ;  when  all 
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our  bees*  business  turns  to  spiders'  ;  and  for  honoy-corab  we 
have  only  resultant  cobweb,  blown  away  by  tbe  next  breeze — 
that  is  the  cruel  thing  for  the  worker.  Yet  do  we  ever  ask 
ourselves,  personally,  or  even  nationally,  whether  our  work  ia 
coming  to  anything  or  not  ?  We  don't  care  to  keep  what  has 
been  nobly  done  ;  still  less  do  we  care  to  do  nobly  what 
Others  would  keep  ;  and,  least  of  all,  to  make  the  work  itselt 
useful  instead  of  deadly  to  the  doer,  so  as  to  use  his  life  in- 
deed, but  not  to  waste  it.  Of  all  wastes,  the  greatest  waste 
that  you  can  commit  is  the  waste  of  labour.  If  you  went 
down  in  the  morning  into  your  dairy,  and  you  found  that 
your  youngest  child  had  got  down  before  you  ;  and  that  he 
and  the  cat  were  at  play  together,  and  that  he  had  poured  out 
all  the  cream  on  the  floor  for  the  cat  to  lap  up,  you  would 
scold  the  child,  and  be  sorry  the  milk  was  wasted.  But  if, 
instead  of  wooden  bowls  with  milk  in  them,  there  are  golden 
bowls  with  human  life  in  them,  and  instead  of  the  cat  to  play 
with — the  devil  to  play  with  ;  and  you  yourself  the  player ; 
and  instead  of  leaving  that  golden  bowl  to  be  broken  by  God 
at  the  fountain,  you  break  it  in  the  dust  yourself,  and  pour 
the  human  blood  out  on  the  ground  for  the  flend  to  lick  up — ■ 
that  is  no  waste  !  What !  you  perhaps  think,  '  to  waste  the  la- 
bour of  men  is  not  to  kill  them.'  Is  it  not  ?  I  should  like  t'^ 
know  how  you  could  kill  them  more  utterly — kill  them  with 
second  deaths,  seventh  deaths,  hundredfold  deaths  ?  It  is  the 
slightest  way  of  killing  to  stop  a  man's  breath.  Nay,  the  hun- 
ger, and  the  cold,  and  the  little  whistling  bullets — our  love  mes- 
sengers between  nation  and  nation  -i\ave  brought  pleasant 
messages  from  us  to  many  a  man  before  now  ;  orders  of  sweet 
release,  and  leave  at  last  to  go  where  he  ^^^ll  be  most  welcome 
and  most  happy.  At  the  worst  you  do  but  shorten  his  life, 
you  do  not  corrupt  his  life.  But  if  you  put  him  to  base  la- 
bour, if  you  bind  his  thoughts,  if  you  blind  his  eyes,  if  jo\x 
blunt  his  hopes,  if  you  steal  his  joys,  if  you  stunt  his  body, 
and  blast  his  soul,  and  at  last  leave  him  not  so  much  as  to 
reap  the  poor  fruit  of  his  degradation,  but  gather  thai  for 
yourself,  and  dismiss  him  to  the  grave,  when  you  have  done 
with  him,  having,  so  far  as  in  you  lay,  made  the  walls  of  that 
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grjive  evcrliifitiiii^  (tliou^li,  iiidocd,  I  fancy  llie  goodly  bric.ki 
of  some  of  our  family  vjiults  will  hold  closer  iu  the  resuiTeo 
tioii  day  than  the  sod  over  the  labourer's  head),  this  you  thiulj 
ie  no  waste,  and  no  sin  ! 

III.  Then,  lastly,  •wise  work  is  cheerftjl,  as  a  child's  work 
is.  And  now  I  want  you  to  take  one  thought  home  with  you^ 
and  let  it  stay  with  you. 

Everybody  in  this  room  has  been  taught  to  pray  daily,  '  Thy 
kingdom  come.'  Now,  if  we  hear  a  man  swear  in  the  streets, 
we  think  it  very  wrong,  and  say  he  'takes  God's  name  in  vain.' 
But  there's  a  twenty  times  worse  way  of  taking  His  name  in 
vain,  than  that.  It  is  to  ask  God  for  what  we  don't  want.  He 
doesn't  like  that  sort  of  prayer.  If  you  don't  want  a  thing, 
don't  ask  for  it :  such  asking  is  the  worst  mockery  of  your 
King  you  can  mock  Him  with  ;  the  soldiers  striking  Him  on 
the  head  with  the  reed  was  nothing  to  that.  If  3'ou  do  not 
wish  for  His  kingdom,  don't  pray  for  it.  But  if  you  do,  yon 
Hiust  do  more  than  pray  for  it ;  you  must  work  for  it.  And, 
to  work  for  it,  you  must  know  what  it  is  :  we  have  all  prayed 
for  it  many  a  da}'  without  thinking.  Observe,  it  is  a  kingdom 
that  is  to  come  to  us  ;  we  are  not  to  go  to  it.  Also,  it  is  not  to 
be  a  kingdom  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.  Also,  it  is  not 
to  come  all  at  once,  but  quietly  ;  nobody  knows  how.  'The 
kingdom  of  God  cometli  not  with  observation.'  Also,  it  is  not 
to  come  outside  of  us,  but  in  the  hearts  of  us  :  'the  kingdom 
of  God  is  within  you.'  And,  being  within  us,  it  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  seen,  but  to  be  felt ;  and  though  it  brings  all  substance 
of  good  with  it,  it  does  not  consist  in  that :  '  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy 
fin  the  Holy  Ghost : '  jo}',  that  is  to  say,  in  the  holy,  healthful, 
and  helpful  Spirit.  Now,  if  we  want  to  work  for  this  kingdonj, 
and  to  bring  it,  and  enter  into  it,  there's  just  one  condition  to 
be  first  accepted.  You  must  enter  it  as  children,  or  not  at 
all  ;  '  Whosoever  will  not  receive  it  as  a  little  child  shall  not 
enter  therein.'  And  again,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
keaven.' 

Of  such,  observe.     Not  of  children  themselves,  but  of  such 
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as  children.  I  believe  most  mothers  who  read  that  text  thinl 
that  all  heaven  is  to  be  full  of  babies.  But  tliat's  not  so. 
There  will  be  children  there,  but  the  hoary  head  is  the  crown. 
*  Length  of  days,  and  long  life  and  peace,'  that  is  the  blessing, 
not  to  die  in  babyhood.  Children  die  but  for  their  parents 
sins  ;  God  means  them  to  live,  but  He  can't  let  them  always  j 
then  they  have  their  earlier  place  in  heaven  :  and  the  little 
child  of  David,  vainly  prayed  for  ; — the  little  child  of  Jero- 
boam, killed  by  its  mother's  step  on  its  own  threshold,  -they 
will  be  there.  But  weary  old  David,  and  weary  olil  Barzillai, 
Laving  learned  children's  lessons  at  last,  will  be  there  too  : 
and  the  one  question  for  us  aU,  young  or  old,  is,  have  we 
learned  our  child's  lesson  ?  it  is  the  character  of  children  we 
want,  and  must  gain  at  our  peril  ;  let  us  see,  briefly,  in  what 
it  consists. 

The  tirst  character  of  right  childhood  is  that  it  is  Modest.  A 
well-bred  child  does  not  think  it  can  teach  its  parents,  or  that 
it  knows  everything.  It  may  think  its  father  and  mother 
know  everything, — perhaps  that  all  grown-up  people  know 
everything  ;  very  certainly  it  is  sure  that  it  does  not.  And  it 
is  always  asking  questions,  and  wanting  to  know  more.  Well, 
that  is  the  first  character  of  a  good  and  wise  man  at  his  work. 
To  know  that  he  knows  very  little  ; — to  perceive  that  there 
are  many  above  him  wiser  than  he  ;  and  to  be  always  asking 
questions,  wanting  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  No  one  ever  teaches 
well  who  wants  to  teach,  or  governs  well  who  wants  to  govern ; 
a  is  an  old  saying  (Plato's,  but  I  know  not  if  his,  fir^t),  and  aa 
wise  as  old. 

Then,  the  second  character  of  right  childhood  is  to  be  Faith- 
ful. Perceiving  that  its  father  knows  best  what  is  good  for  it, 
and  having  found  always,  when  it  has  tried  its  own  way  against 
his,  that  he  was  right  and  it  was  wrong,  a  noble  child  trust  •? 
him  at  last  wholly,  gives  him  its  hand,  and  will  walk  blindfc'  ~ 
with  him,  if  he  bids  it.  And  that  is  the  true  character  of  :Ji 
good  men  also,  as  obedient  workers,  or  soldiers  under  c£^ 
tains.  They  must  trust  their  captains  ; — they  are  bound  tyf 
their  hves  to  choose  none  but  those  whom  they  can  trust. 
Then,  they  are  not  always  to  be  thinking  that  what  seems 
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strange  to  fhcm,  or  wron;^"  in  wluit  ilicy  are  dosircd  to  <Io,  u 
strange  or  wrong.  They  know  their  eaptain  :  where  he  leads 
they  must  follow,  what  he  bids,  they  must  do  ;  and  without 
tliis  trust  and  faith,  without  this  captainship  and  soldiership), 
no  great  deed,  no  great  salvation,  is  possi])le  to  man.  Among 
all  the  nations  it  is  only  when  this  faith  is  attained  by  them 
that  they  become  great :  the  Jew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Mahome- 
tan, agree  at  least  m  testif3dng  to  this.  It  was  a  deed  of  this 
absolute  trust  which  made  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faithful ; 
it  was  the  declaration  of  the  power  of  God  as  captain  over  all 
men,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  leader  appointed  by  Him  as 
commander  of  the  faithful,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  what- 
ever national  power  yet  exists  in  the  East ;  and  the  deed  of 
the  Greeks,  which  has  become  the  type  of  unselfish  and  noble 
soldiersliip  to  all  lands,  and  to  all  times,  w^as  commemorated, 
on  the  tomb  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to  do  it,  in  the  most 
pathetic,  so  far  as  I  know,  or  can  feel,  of  all  human  utterances : 
*  Oh,  stranger,  go  and  tell  our  people  that  we  are  lying  here, 
having  obeyed  their  words.' 

Then  the  third  character  of  right  childhood  is  to  be  Loving 
and  Generous.  Give  a  little  love  to  a  child,  and  you  get  a 
great  deal  back.  It  loves  everything  near  it,  when  it  is  a  right 
kind  of  child — would  hurt  nothing,  would  give  the  best  it  has 
aw^ay,  alwa^-s,  if  you  need  it — does  not  lay  plans  for  getting 
everything  in  the  house  for  itself,  and  delights  in  helping 
people  ;  you  cannot  please  it  so  much  as  by  giving  it  a  chance 
of  being  useful,  in  ever  so  little  a  way. 

And  because  of  all  these  characters,  lastly,  it  is  Cheerful. 
Putting  its  trust  in  its  father,  it  is  careful  for  nothing — b^ 
ing  full  of  love  to  every  creature,  it  is  happy  always,  whether 
in  its  play  or  in  its  duty.  Well,  that's  the  great  worker's 
character  also.  Taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  taking 
thought  only  for  the  duty  of  the  day  ;  trusting  somebody  else 
to  take  care  of  to-morrow  ;  knowing  indeed  what  labour  is, 
but  not  what  sorrow  is  ;  and  always  ready  for  play — beautiful 
play, — for  lovely  human  play  is  like  the  play  of  the  Sun. 
There's  a  worker  for  you.  He,  steady  to  his  time,  is  set  as 
a  strong  man  to  run  his  coui'se,  but  also,  he  rejoiceth  as  a 
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strong  iijiin  to  run  his  course.  See  how  he  plays  in  the 
morning,  with  the  mists  below,  and  the  clouds  above,  with  a 
ray  here  and  a  flash  there,  and  a  shower  of  jewels  everywhere  ; 
that's  tlie  Sun's  play  ;  and  great  human  play  is  like  his — all 
various — all  full  of  light  and  life,  and  tender,  as  the  dew  of 
the  morning. 

So  then,  you  have  the  child's  character  in  these  four  things 
— Humility,  Faith,  Charity,  and  Cheerfulness.  That's  what 
you  have  got  to  be  converted  to.  '  Except  ye  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  children  ' — You  heai*  much  of  conversion 
now-a-days ;  but  people  always  seem  to  think  they  have  got 
to  be  made  wretched  by  conversion,  — to  be  converted  to  long 
faces.  No,  friends,  you  have  got  to  be  converted  to  short 
ones  ;  you  have  to  repent  into  childhood,  to  repent  into  de- 
light, and  delightsomeness.  You  can't  go  into  a  conventicle 
but  you'll  hear  plenty  of  talk  of  backsliding.  Backsliding, 
indeed  !  I  can  tell  you,  on  the  ways  most  of  us  go,  the  faster 
we  slide  back  the  better.  Slide  back  into  the  cradle,  if  going 
on  is  into  the  grave — back,  I  tell  you ;  back — out  of  your 
long  faces,  and  into  your  long  clothes.  It  is  among  children 
only,  and  as  children  only,  that  you  will  find  medicine  for 
your  healing  and  true  wisdom  for  your  teaching.  There  is 
poison  in  the  counsels  of  the  men  of  this  world  ;  the  words 
they  speak  are  all  bitterness,  *  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips,'  but,  'the  sucking  child  shall  play  by  the  hole  of 
the  asp.'  There  is  death  in  the  looks  of  men.  '  Their  eyes 
are  privily  set  against  the  poor  ; '  they  are  as  the  uncharmable 
serpent,  the  cockatrice,  which  slew  by  seeing.  But  '  the  weaned 
child  shall  lay  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice  den.'  There  is 
death  in  the  steps  of  men  :  '  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood  ;  they  have  compassed  us  in  our  stejjs  like  the  lion  that 
is  greedy  of  his  prey,  and  the  young  lion  lurking  in  secret 
places,'  but,  in  that  kingdom,  the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  the  fatling  with  the  lion,  and  'a  little  child  shall 
lead  them.'  There  is  death  in  the  thoughts  of  men  :  the 
world  is  one  wide  riddle  to  them,  darker  and  darker  as  it 
draws  to  a  close  ;  but  the  secret  of  it  is  known  to  the  child, 
and  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  is  most  to  be  thanked  in 
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that  '  Ho  lias  hidden  tlioHe  tiiiiigH  from  the  wise  and  jHTident^ 
and  has  revealed  them  unto  babes.'  Yes,  and  there  is  death 
— infinitude  of  death  in  the  principalities  and  powers  of  men. 
As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  fiir  our  sins  are — not 
set  from  us,  but  multiplied  around  us :  the  Sun  himself, 
think  you  he  now  '  rejoices '  to  run  his  course,  when  he 
plunges  westward  to  the  horizon,  so  widely  red,  not  with 
clouds,  but  blood  ?  And  it  will  be  red  more  widely  yet. 
Whatever  drought  of  the  early  and  latter  rain  may  be,  there 
will  be  none  of  that  red  rain.  You  fortify  yourselves,  you 
arm  yourselves  against  it  in  vain  ;  the  enemy  and  avengei 
will  be  upon  you  also,  unless  you  learn  that  it  is  not  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  knitted  gun,  or  the  smoothed  rifle,  but  *  out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings '  that  the  strength  is  or- 
dained which  shall  'still  the  enemy  and  avenger.' 
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TRAFFIC. 

{Delitered  in  the  Town  Ilall^  Bradford.) 

My  good  Yorkshire  friends,  you  asked  me  down  here  among 
your  hills  that  I  might  talk  to  you  about  this  Exchange  you 
are  going  to  build  :  but  earnestly  and  seriously  asking  you  to 
pardon  me,  I  am  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  cannot 
talk,  or  at  least  can  say  very  little,  about  this  same  Exchange. 
I  must  talk'  of  quite  other  things,  though  not  willingly  ; — I 
could  not  deserve  your  pardon,  if  when  you  invited  me  to 
speak  on  one  subject,  I  wilfully  spoke  on  another.  But  I 
cannot  speak,  to  purpose,  of  anything  about  which  I  do  not 
care  ;  and  most  simply  and  sorrowfully  I  have  to  tell  you,  in 
the  outset,  that  I  do  not  care  about  this  Exchange  of  yours. 

If,  however,  when  you  sent  me  your  invitation,  I  had  an- 
swered, '  I  won't  come,  I  don't  care  about  the  Exchauge  of 
Bradford,'  you  would  have  been  justly  offended  with  me,  not 
knowing  tl)e  reasons  of  so  blunt  a  carelessness.  So  I  have 
come  down,  hoping  that  you  will  patiently  let  me  tell  you 
why,  on  this,  and  many  other  such  occasions,  I  now  remain 
silent,  when  formerly  I  shovild  have  caught  at  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  a  gracious  audience. 

In  a  word,  then,  I  do  not  care  about  this  Exchange, — be- 
cause you  don't  ;  and  because  you  know  perfectly  well  I  can- 
not make  you.  Look  at  the  essential  circumstances  of  the 
case,  which  you,  as  business  men,  know"  perfectly  well,  though 
perhaps  you  think  I  forget  them.  You  are  going  to  spend 
30,000/.,  which  to  you,  collectively,  is  nothing  ;  the  buying  a 
new  coat  is,  as  to  the  cost  of  it,  a  much  more  important 
matter  of  consideration  to  me  ths^ii  building  a  new  Exchange 
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18  to  yon.  But,  yon  think  yon  may  as  woU  liavo  the  rip^lit 
thin^'  for  yonr  money.  Yon  know  there  are  a  great  many 
odd  styles  of  architecture  about ;  you  don't  want  to  do  anj-- 
thing  ridiculous  ;  you  hear  of  me,  among  others,  as  a  respect- 
able architectural  man-milliner  :  and  you  send  fov  me,  that  I 
may  tell  you  the  leading  fashion  ;  and  what  is,  in  our  shops, 
for  the  moment,  the  newest  and  sweetest  thing  in  pinnacles. 

Now,  pardon  me  for  telling  you  frankly,  you  cannot  have 
go(nl  architecture  merely  by  asking  people's  ad^sdce  on  occa- 
sion. All  good  architecture  is  the  expression  of  national  life 
and  character ;  and  it  is  produced  by  a  prevalent  and  eager 
national  taste,  or  desire  for  beauty.  And  I  want  you  to  think 
a  little  of  the  deep  significance  of  this  word  '  taste  ; '  for  no 
statement  of  mine  has  been  more  earnestly  or  oftener  contro- 
verted than  that  good  taste  is  essentially  a  moral  quality. 
'  No,'  sa}^  many  of  my  antagonists,  '  taste  is  one  thing,  moral- 
ity is  another.  Tell  us  wdiat  is  pretty  ;  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  that  ;  but  preach  no  sermons  to  us.' 

Permit  me,  therefore,  to  fortify  this  old  dogma  of  mine 
somewhat.  Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and  an  index  of  morality 
— it  is  the  ONLY  morality.  The  first,  and  last,  and  closest  trial 
question  to  any  Hving  creature  is,  '  What  do  you  like  ? '  Tell 
me  what  3'ou  like,  and  I'll  tell  yon  w^hat  you  are.  Go  out 
into  the  street,  and  ask  the  first  man  or  woman  you  meet, 
what  their  '  taste '  is,  and  if  they  answer  candidly,  you  know 
them,  body  and  soul.  '  You,  my  friend  in  the  rags,  with  the 
unsteady  gait,  ^hat  do  you  like  ?  '  'A  pipe  and  a  quartern  of 
gin.'  I  know  you.  'You,  good  woman,  with  the  quick  step 
and  tidy  bonnet,  what  do  you  like?'  'A  swept  hearth  and 
a  clean  tea-table,  and  my  husband  opj^osite  me,  and  a  baby 
at  my  breast.'  Good,  I  know  you  also.  '  Y^ou,  little  girl  with 
the  golden  hair  and  the  soft  eyes,  what  do  you  like  ? '  '  My 
canary,  and  a  run  among  the  wood  hyacinths.'  'You,  little 
boy  with  the  dirty  hands  and  the  low  forehead,  what  do  you 
like  ? '  'A  shy  at  the  sparrows,  and  a  game  at  pitch-farthing.' 
Good  ;  we  know  them  all  now.     What  more  need  we  ask  ? 

'Nay,'  perhaps  you  answer  :  '  we  need  rather  to  ask  what 
these  people  and  children  do,  than  what  they  like.     If  they  dQ 
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right,  it  is  no  matter  that  they  Uke  what  is  wrong  ;  and  ii 
they  do  wrong,  it  is  no  matter  that  they  hke  wind  is  right. 
Doing  is  the  great  thing  ;  and  it  does  not  matter  that  the 
man  likes  drinking,  so  that  he  does  not  drink  ;  nor  that  the 
Uttle  girl  likes  to  be  kind  to  her  canary,  if  she  will  not  learn 
her  lessons  ;  nor  that  the  little  boy  likes  throwing  stones  at 
the  sparrows,  if  he  goes  to  the  Sunday  school.'  Indeed,  for 
a  short  time,  and  in  a  provisional  sense,  this  is  true.  For  if, 
resolutely,  people  do  what  is  right,  in  time  they  come  to  like 
doing  it.  But  tliey  only  are  in  a  right  moral  state  whon  they 
have  come  to  like  doing  it  ;  and  as  long  as  they  don't  like  it, 
they  are  still  in  a  vicious  state.  Tlie  man  is  not  in  health  of 
body  who  is  always  thirsting  for  the  bottle  in  the  cupboard, 
thouoii  he  bravely  bears  his  thirst  ;  but  the  man  who  heartily 
enjoys  water  in  the  morning  and  wine  in  the  evening,  each 
in  its  proper  quantity  and  time.  And  the  entire  object  of 
true  education  is  to  make  people  not  merely  do  the  right 
things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things — not  merely  industrious, 
but  to  love  industry — not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  know- 
ledge— not  merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity — not  merely  just, 
but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after  justice. 

But  you  may  answer  or  think,  '  Is  the  liking  for  outside 
ornaments, — for  pictures,  or  statues,  or  furniture,  or  archi- 
tecture,— a  moral  quality  ? '  Yes,  most  surely,  if  a  rightly 
set  liking.  Taste  for  any  pictures  or  statues  is  not  a  m^oral 
quality,  but  taste  for  good  ones  is.  Only  here  again  we  have 
to  define  the  word  'good.'  I  don't  mean  by  'good,'  clever 
— or  learned — or  difficult  in  the  doing.  Take  a  picture  by 
Teniers,  of  sots  quarrelling  over  their  dice  :  it  is  an  entirely 
clever  picture  ;  so  clever  that  nothing  in  its  kind  has  ever 
been  done  equal  to  it  ;  but  it  is  also  an  entirely  base  and  evil 
picture.  It  is  an  expression  of  delight  in  the  prolonged  con- 
templation of  a  vile  thing,  and  delight  in  that  is  an  '  unman- 
nered,'  or  '  immoral '  quality.  It  is  '  bad  taste  '  in  the  pro- 
foundest  sense — it  is  the  taste  of  the  devils.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  picture  of  Titian's,  or  a  Greek  statue,  or  a  Greek 
coin,  or  a  Turner  landscape,  expresses  delight  in  the  per- 
petual contemplation  of  a  rood  and  perfect  thing.     That  i? 
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ail  entirely  moral  (umlity — it  is  the  taste  of  tlie  angels.  Anr! 
all  delight  in  art,  and  all  love  of  it,  resolve  themselves  into 
simple  love  of  that  which  deserves  love.  Tliat  deserving  is 
the  quality  which  we  call  '  loveliness ' — (we  ought  to  have  an 
opposite  word,  hateliness,  to  be  said  of  the  things  which  de- 
serve to  be  hated)  ;  and  it  is  not  an  indifferent  nor  optional 
thing  whether  we  love  this  or  that ;  but  it  is  just  the  vital 
function  of  all  our  being.  What  we  like  determines  what  we 
are,  and  is  the  sign  of  what  we  are  ;  and  to  teach  taste  is  in- 
evitably to  form  character.  As  I  was  thinking  over  this,  in 
walking  up  Fleet  Street  the  other  day,  my  eye  caught  the  title 
pf  a  book  standing  open  in  a  bookseller's  window.  It  was — 
'On  the  necessity  of  the  diffusion  of  taste  among  all  classes.' 
'All,'  I  thought  to  myself,  'my  classifying  friend,  when  you 
have  diffused  your  taste,  where  wdll  your  classes  be  ?  The 
man  w^lio  likes  what  you  like,  belongs  to  the  same  class  with 
yoii,  I  think.  Inevitably  so.  You  may  put  him  to  other 
work  if  you  choose  ;  but,  by  the  condition  you  have  brought 
him  into,  he  will  dislike  the  other  work  as  much  as  you  would 
yourself.  You  get  hold  of  a  scavenger,  or  a  costermonger, 
who  enjoyed  the  Newgate  Calendar  for  literature,  and  "Pop 
goes  the  Weasel "  for  music.  You  think  you  can  make  him 
like  Dante  and  Beethoven  ?  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  lessons  ; 
but  if  you  do,  you  have  made  a  gentleman  of  him  : — he  won't 
like  to  go  back  to  his  costermongering.' 

And  so  completely  and  unexceptionally  is  this  so,  that,  if 
1  had  time  to-night,  I  could  show  you  that  a  nation  cannot  be 
affected  by  any  vice,  or  weakness,  without  expressing  it,  legi- 
bly, and  for  ever,  either  in  bad  art,  or  by  want  of  art  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  national  virtue,  small  or  great,  which  is  not 
manifestly  expressed  in  all  the  art  which  circumstances  en- 
able the  people  possessing  that  virtue  to  produce.  Take,  for 
instance,  your  great  English  virtue  of  enduring  and  patient 
Bourage.  You  have  at  present  in  England  only  one  art  of 
any  consequence — that  is,  iron-working.  You  know  thor- 
oughly well  how  to  cast  and  hammer  iron.  Now,  do  you 
think  in  those  masses  of  lava  which  you  build  volcanic  conea 
to  melt,  and  which  you  forge  at  the  mouths  of  the  Infernos 
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you  havo  created  ;  do  you  think,  on  those  iron  plates,  youi 
courage  and  endurance  are  not  written  for  ever  —not  merely 
with  an  iron  pen,  but  on  iron  parchment  ?  And  take  also 
your  great  English  vice — European  vice — vice  of  all  the  world 
— vice  of  all  other  worlds  that  roll  or  shine  in  heaven,  bearing 
with  them  yet  the  atmosphere  of  hell — the  vice  of  jealousy, 
which  brings  competition  into  your  coramorce,  treachery  into 
your  councils,  and  dishonour  into  your  wars — that  vice  which 
iias  rendered  for  you,  and  for  your  next  neighbouring  nation, 
the  daily  occupations  of  existence  no  longer  possible,  but 
with  the  mail  upon  your  breasts  and  the  sword  loose  in  its 
sheath  ;  so  that,  at  last,  you  have  realised  for  all  the  multi-, 
tudes  of  the  two  great  peoples  who  lead  the  so-called  civilisa- 
tion of  the  earth, — you  have  realised  for  them  all,  I  say,  in 
person  and  in  policy,  what  was  once  true  only  of  the  rough 
Border  riders  of  your  Cheviot  hills — 

'  They  carved  at  the  meal 
With  gloves  of  steel, 
And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barr'd ; — 

do  you  think  that  this  national  shame  and  dastardliness  of 
heart  are  not  written  as  legibly  on  every  rivet  of  your  iron 
armour  as  the  strength  of  the  right  hands  that  forged  it  ? 
Friends,  I  know  not  whether  this  thing  be  the  more  ludicrous 
or  the  more  melancholy.  It  is  quite  unspeakably  both.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  being  now  sent  for  by  you,  I  had  been  sent 
for  by  some  private  gentleman,  living  in  a  suburban  house, 
with  his  garden  separated  only  by  a  fruit-wall  from  his  next 
door  neighbour's  ;  and  he  had  called  me  to  consult  with  him 
on  the  furnishing  of  his  drawing  room.  I  begin  looking 
about  me,  and  find  the  walls  rather  bai-e  ;  I  think  such  and 
such  a  paper  might  be  desirable — perhaps  a  little  fresco  here 
and  there  on  the  ceiling — a  damask  curtain  or  so  at  the  win- 
dows. 'Ah,' says  my  employer,  'damask  curtains,  indeed! 
That's  all  very  fine,  but  you  know  I  can't  afford  that  kind  oi 
thing  just  now  ! '  'Yet  the  world  credits  you  with  a  splendid 
income  !  *     '  Ah,  yea,*  says  my  friend,  '  but  do  you  know,  ai 
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proROTif,  I  am  oblic^od  to  spoiid  it  noarly  all  in  stoel-traps?^ 
'  Stccl-tmps  !  f(n'  whom?'  '  AV'Jiy,  for  that  fellow  on  the 
other  side  the  wall,  yoii  know  :  we're  very  good  friends,  capi- 
tal friends  ;  bnt  we  are  obliged  to  keep  otn-  traj^s  set  on  both 
sides  of  the  wall  ;  we  could  not  2)ossibly  keep  on  friendly 
terms  without  them,  and  our  spring  guns.  The  worst  of  it 
is,  we  are  both  clever  fellows  enough  ;  and  there's  never  a  day 
passes  that  we  don't  find  out  a  new  trap,  or  a  new  gun-bar- 
rel, or  something  ;  w^e  spend  about  fifteen  millions  a  j'ear  each 
in  our  traps,  take  it  all  together  ;  and  I  don't  see  how  we're  to 
do  with  less.'  A  highly  comic  state  of  life  for  two  private 
gentlemen  !  but  for  two  nations,  it  seems  to  me,  not  wholly 
comic  ?  Bedlam  would  be  comic,  perhaps,  if  there  were  only 
•^ne  madman  in  it ;  and  your  Christmas  pantomime  is  comic, 
vhen  there  is  only  one  clown  in  it ;  but  when  the  whole 
vorld  turns  clown,  and  paints  itself  red  with  its  own  heart's 
•>lood  instead  of  vermilion,  it  is  something  else  than  comic, 
'^  think. 

Mind,  I  know  a  great  deal  of  this  is  play,  and  willingly  al- 
low for  that.  You  don't  know  what  to  do  with  yourselves  for 
a  sensation  :  fox-hunting  and  cricketing  wdll  not  carry  you 
through  the  whole  of  this  unendurably  long  mortal  life  :  you 
liked  pop-guns  when  you  were  schoolboys,  and  rifles  and 
Armstrongs  are  only  the  same  things  better  made  :  but  then 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  what  was  ^^k'ly  to  you  when  boys,  was 
not  play  to  the  sparrows  ;  and  what  is  play  to  3'ou  now,  is  not 
play  to  the  small  birds  of  State  neither  ;  and  for  the  black 
eagles,  you  are  somewhat  shy  of  taking  shots  at  them,  if  I 
mistake  not. 

I  must  get  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  however.  Believe 
me,  without  farther  instance,  I  could  show  you,  in  all  time, 
that  eveiy  nation's  vice,  or  virtue,  was  written  in  its  art :  tha 
soldiership  of  early  Greece  ;  the  sensuality  of  late  Italy  ;  the 
visionary  religion  of  Tuscany  ;  the  splendid  human  energy 
and  beauty  of  Venice.  I  have  no  time  to  do  this  to-night  (J 
have  done  it  elsewhere  before  now) ;  but  I  proceed  to  apply 
the  principle  to  oui'selves  in  a  more  searching  manner. 

I  notice  that  among  all  the  new  buildings  ^hat  cover  youi 
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once  wild  bills,  churches  and  schools  are  mixed  in  due,  thnt 
is  to  say,  in  large  proportion,  with  your  mills  and  mansions 
and  I  notice  also  that  the  churches  and  schools  are  almost 
always  Gothic,  and  the  mansions  and  mills  are  never  Gothic. 
VV^ill  you  allow  me  to  ask  precisely  the  meaning  of  this  ?  For, 
remember,  it  is  peculiarly  a  modern  phenomenon.  When 
Gothic  was  invented,  houses  were  Gothic  as  well  as  churches  , 
and  when  the  Italian  style  superseded  the  Gothic,  churches 
were  Italian  as  well  as  hcvases.  If  there  is  a  Gothic  spire 
to  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  there  is  a  Gothic  belfry  to  the 
H.Uel  de  Ville  at  Brussels  ;  if  Inigo  Jones  builds  an  Italian 
Whitehall,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  builds  an  Italian  St.  Paul's. 
But  now  you  live  under  one  school  of  architecture,  and  wor- 
ship under  another.  What  do  you  mean  by  doing  this  ?  Am 
I  to  understand  that  you  are  thinking  of  changing  your  archi- 
tecture back  to  Gothic  ;  and  that  you  treat  your  churches  ex- 
perimentally, because  it  does  not  matter  what  mistakes  you 
make  in  a  church  ?  Or  am  I  to  understand  that  you  con- 
sider Gothic  a  pre-eminently  .sacred  and  beautiful  mo<le  of 
building,  which  you  think,  like  the  fine  frankincense,  shoulJ 
be  mixed  for  the  tabernacle  only,  and  reserved  for  your  reh- 
gious  services?  For  if  this  be  the  feeling,  though  it  may 
seem  at  first  as  if  it  were  graceful  and  reverent,  you  will  find 
that,  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  it  signifies  neither  more  nor 
less  than  that  you  have  separated  your  religion  from  your 
life. 

For  consider  what  a  wide  significance  this  fact  has  ;  and  re* 
member  that  it  is  not  you  only,  but  all  the  people  of  England, 
who  are  behaving  thus  just  now. 

You  have  all  got  into  the  habit  of  calling  the  church  '  the 
house  of  God.'  I  have  seen,  over  the  doors  of  many  churches, 
the  legend  actually  carved,  '  This  is  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'  Now,  note  w^here  that  legend 
comes  from,  and  of  what  place  it  was  fii*st  spoken.  A  boy 
leaves  his  father's  house  to  go  on  a  long  journey  on  foot,  to 
\isit  his  uncle  ;  he  has  to  cross  a  wild  hill-desert ;  just  as  \i 
one  of  your  own  boys  had  to  cross  the  wolds  of  Westmore* 
land,  to  visit  an  uncle  at  Carlisle.     The  second  or  third  da^ 
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♦our  boy  findH  liiniself  somcwhcro  between  Hawes  and 
Broupjh,  in  the  midst  of  the  moors,  at  sunset.  It  is  stony 
ground,  and  bog{^y  ;  he  cannot  ^o  one  foot  farther  that 
ni«::lit.  Down  lie  lies,  to  sleep,  on  Wharnside,  whore  best  ho 
may,  gatherinj^'  a  few  of  the  stones  together  to  put  under  his 
head  ; — so  wild  the  place  is,  he  cannot  get  anything  but  stones. 
A.nd  there,  lying  under  the  broad  night,  he  has  a  dream  ;  and 
he  sees  a  ladder  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reaches 
to  heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  are  ascending  and  descend*- 
ing  upon  it.     And  when  he  wakes  out  of  his  sleep,  he  says, 

*  How  dreadful  is  this  place  ;  surely,  this  is  none  other  tlian 
the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'  This 
PLACE,  observe  ;  not  this  church  ;  not  this  city  ;  not  this  stone, 
even,  which  he  puts  up  for  a  memorial — the  piece  of  flint  on 
which  his  head  has  lain.  But  this  i^^o^ce  ;  this  windy  slope 
of  Wharnside  ;  this  moorland  hollow,  torrent-bitten,  snow- 
blighted  ;  this  any  place  where  God  lets  down  the  ladder. 
And  how  are  you  to  know  where  that  will  be  ?  or  how  are  you 
to  determine  where  it  may  be,  but  by  being  ready  for  it 
alwa3's  ?  Do  you  know  where  the  lightning  is  to  fall  next  ? 
You  do  know  that,  partly  ;  you  can  guide  the  lightning  ;  but 
you  cannot  guide  the  going  forth  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  that 
lififhtniniTf  when  it  shines  from  the  east  to  the  west. 

But  the  perpetual  and  insolent  warping  of  that  strong  verse 
to  seiwe  a  merely  ecclesiastical  pur2:)ose,  is  only  one  of  the 
thousand  instances  in  w^liich  we  sink  back  into  gross  Judaism. 
We  call  our  churches  'temples.'  Now,  you  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  they  are  not  temples.  They  have  never  had,  never 
can  have,  an^^thing  whatever  to  do  with  temples.     They  are 

*  synagogues  ' — •  gathering  places  ' — where  you  gather  your 
selves  together  as  an  asseml)ly  ;  and  by  not  calling  them  so, 
you  again  miss  the  force  of  another  mighty  text — '  Thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  shalt  not  be  as  the  hj'pocrites  are  ;  for 
they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  churche.'^'  [we  should  trans- 
late itj,  that  they  may  lx>  seen  of  men.  But  thou,  when  thou 
prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  thy 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father,' — which  is,  not  in  chancel  nor  in 
ftisle,  but  *in  secret.' 
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Now,  you  feel,  as  I  say  this  to  you — I  know  you  feel — a4 
if  I  were  tryinj^  to  take  away  the  lioiiour  of  your  churches. 
Not  so  ;  I  aiu  trying  to  prove  to  you  the  honour  of  your 
houses  and  your  hills  ;  I  am  trying  to  show  you — not  that 
the  Church  is  not  sacred — but  that  the  whole  Earth  is.  1 
would  have  you  feel,  what  careless,  what  constant,  what  in- 
fectious sin  there  is  in  tdl  modes  of  thought,  whereby,  in 
calling  your  churches  only  '  holy,'  you  call  your  hearths  and 
homes  profane  ;  and  have  separated  yourselves  from  tlie 
heathen  by  casting  all  your  household  gods  to  the  ground, 
instead  of  recognising,  in  the  place  of  their  many  and  feeble 
Lares,  the  presence  of  your  One  and  Mighty  Lord  and  Lar. 

'  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  Kxchange  ? '  you  ask 
me,  impatiently.  My  dear  friends,  it  has  just  everything  to 
do  with  it  ;  on  these  inner  and  great  questions  depend  all  the 
outer  and  little  ones  ;  and  if  you  have  asked  me  down  here 
to  speak  to  you,  because  you  had  before  been  interested  in 
anything  I  have  written,  you  must  know  that  all  I  have  yet 
said  about  architecture  was  to  show  this.  The  book  I  called 
'  The  Seven  Lamps '  was  to  show  that  certain  right  states  of 
temper  and  moral  feeling  were  the  magic  powers  by  which 
all  good  architecture,  without  exception,  had  been  produced. 
*  The  Stones  of  Venice,'  had,  from  beginning  to  end,  no  other 
aim  than  to  show  that  the  Gothic  architecture  of  Venice  had 
arisen  out  of,  and  indicated  in  all  its  features,  a  state  of  pure 
national  faith,  and  of  domestic  virtue  ;  and  that  its  Renais- 
sance architecture  had  arisen  out  of,  and  in  all  its  features  in- 
dicated, a  state  of  concealed  national  infidelity,  and  of  domes- 
tic corruption.  And  now,  you  ask  me  what  style  is  best  to 
build  in  ;  and  how  can  I  answer,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
two  styles,  but  by  another  question — do  you  mean  to  build 
as  Christians  or  as  Infidels  ?  And  still  more — do  you  mean 
to  build  as  honest  Christians  or  as  honest  Infidels  ?  as  thor- 
oughly and  confessedly  either  one  or  the  other  ?  You  don't 
like  to  be  asked  such  rude  questions.  I  cannot  help  it ;  they 
are  of  much  more  importance  than  this  Exchange  business ; 
and  if  they  can  be  at  once  answered,  the  Exchange  business 
i^ettles  itself  in  a  moment.     But,  before  I  press  them  farther; 
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i  must  ask  leave  io  explain  oiio  point  clearlj.  In  all  my  \)\\a\ 
work,  my  endeavour  has  been  to  show  that  good  architeoturo 
is  essentially  religious — the  production  of  a  faithful  and  vir^ 
tuous,  not  of  an  infidel  and  corrupted  people.  ]>ut  in  tlio 
course  of  doing  this,  I  have  h  id  also  to  show  that  good  archi- 
tecture is  not  ccclei<iadical.  People  are  so  apt  to  look  u2)on 
religion  as  the  business  of  the  clergy,  not  their  own,  that  the 
moment  they  hear  of  an^^thing  depending  on  'religion,'  they 
think  it  nnist  also  have  depended  on  the  priesthood  ;  and  1 
have  had  to  take  what  place  was  to  be  occupied  between 
these  two  errors,  and  fight  both,  often  with  seeming  contra- 
diction. Good  architecture  is  the  work  of  good  and  believ- 
ing men ;  therefore,  you  say,  at  least  some  people  say,  '  Good 
architecture  must  essentially  have  been  the  w^ork  of  the  cler- 
gy, not  of  the  laity.'  No — a  thousand  times  no  ;  good  archi- 
tecture has  alwaj's  been  the  work  of  the  commonalty,  not  of 
the  clergy.  What,  you  say,  those  glorious  cathedrals — the 
pride  of  Europe — did  their  builders  not  form  Gothic  archi- 
tecture ?  No  ;  they  corrupted  Gothic  architecture.  Gotiiic 
was  formed  in  the  baron's  castle,  and  the  burgher's  street. 
It  was  formed  by  the  thoughts,  and  hands,  and  powers  of 
free  citizens  and  soldier  kings.  By  the  monk  it  was  used  as 
an  instrument  for  the  aid  of  his  superstition  ;  when  that  su- 
perstition became  a  beautiful  madness,  and  the  best  hearts  of 
Europe  vainly  dreamed  and  joined  in  the  cloister,  and  vainly 
raged  and  perished  in  the  crusade — through  that  fury  of  per- 
verted faith  and  wasted  war,  the  Gothic  rose  also  to  its  love- 
liest, most  fantastic,  and,  finally,  most  foolish  dreams ;  and, 
in  those  dreams,  w^as  lost. 

I  hope,  now,  that  there  is  no  risk  of  your  misunderstanding 
me  when  I  come  to  the  gist  of  what  I  want  to  say  to-night— 
when  I  repeat,  that  every  great  national  architecture  has  been 
the  result  and  exponent  of  a  great  national  religion.  You 
can't  have  bits  of  it  here,  bits  there — you  must  have  it  every- 
where, or  nowhere.  It  is  not  the  monopoly  of  a  clerical  com« 
pany — it  is  not  the  exponent  of  a  theological  dogma — it  is  not 
tiie  hieroglyphic  writing  of  an  initiated  priesthood  ;  it  is  the 
manly  language  of  a  people  inspired  by  resolute  and  common 
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puipose,  and  reudering  resolute  and  cominou  fidelity  to  tht 
le^^ible  laws  of  an  undoubted  God. 

Now,  there  have  as  yet  bet  n  three  distinct  schools  of  Eu- 
ropean architecture.  I  say,  European,  because  Asiatic  and 
African  ai'chitectures  belong  so  entirely  to  other  races  and 
climates,  that  there  is  no  question  of  them  here  ;  only,  in  pass- 
ing, I  will  simply  assure  you  that  whaterer  is  good  or  great 
in  Egypt,  and  Syria,  and  India,  is  just  good  or  great  for  tlie 
same  reasons  as  the  buildings  on  our  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
We  Eui'opeans,  then,  have  had  three  great  religions  :  the 
Greek,  which  was  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Wisdom  and 
Power  ;  the  Mediaeval,  which  was  the  Worship  of  the  God 
of  Judgment  and  Consolation  ;  the  Renaissance,  which  wa3 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Pride  and  Beauty  ;  these  three  wo 
have  had — they  are  past, — and  now,  at  last,  we  English  have 
got  a  fourth  religion,  and  a  God  of  our  owti,  about  which  I 
want  to  ask  you.  But  I  must  explain  these  three  old  ones 
first 

I  repeat,  first,  the  Greeks  essentially  worshipped  the  God 
of  Wisdom  ;  so  that  whatever  contended  against  their  reli- 
gion,— to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block, — was,  to  the  Greeks — 

The  first  Greek  idea  of  Deity  was  that  expressed  in  the 
word,  of  which  we  keep  the  remnant  in  our  words  'Z)i-urnal* 
and  *  Z)i-vine  ' — the  god  of  Day,  Jupiter  the  revealer.  Athena 
is  his  daughter,  but  especially  daughter  of  the  Intellect, 
springing  armed  from  the  head.  We  are  only  with  the  help 
of  recent  investigation  beginning  to  penetrate  the  depth  of 
meaning  couched  under  the  Athenaic  symbols  :  but  I  may 
note  rapidly,  that  her  i^egis,  the  mantle  with  the  serpent 
fnnges,  in  which  she  often,  in  the  best  statues,  is  represented 
as  folding  up  her  left  hand  for  better  guard,  and  the  Gorgon 
on  her  shield,  are  both  representative  mainly  of  the  chilling 
horror  and  sadness  (turning  men  to  stone,  as  it  were.)  of  the 
outmost  and  superficial  spheres  of  knowledge — that  knowl- 
edge which  separates,  in  bitterness,  hardness,  and  sorrow, 
the  heart  of  the  full-grown  man  from  the  heart  of  the  child. 
For  out   of   impf-^'fect  knowledge  spring  terror,  dissension, 
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danger,  and  diarlaiu  ;  but  from  perfect  knowledge,  given  bj* 
the  full-revoaled  Atliena,  strength  and  peace,  in  sign  of  which 
she  is  crowned  with  the  olive  si)ray,  and  bears  the  resistless 
spear. 

This,  then,  was  the  (xreek  conception  of  purest  Deity,  and 
every  liabit  of  life,  and  every  form  of  his  art  developed  tliem- 
selves  from  the  seeking  this  bright,  serene,  resistless  wisdom  ; 
and  setting  himself,  as  a  man,  to  do  things  evermore  rightly 
and  strongly  ;  *  not  with  any  ardent  affection  or  uitimato 
hope  ;  but  with  a  resolute  and  continent  energy  of  will,  as 
knowing  that  for  failure  there  was  no  consolation,  and  for  sin 
there  was  no  remission.  And  the  Greek  architecture  rose 
unerring,  bright,  clearly  defined,  and  self-contained. 

Next  followed  in  Europe  the  great  Christian  faith,  which 
was  essentially  the  religion  of  Comfort.  Its  great  doctrine 
is  the  remission  of  sins ;  for  which  cause  it  happens,  too 
often,  in  certain  phases  of  Christianity,  that  sin  and  sickness 
themselves  are  p^urtly  glorified,  as  if,  the  more  you  had  to  be 
healed  of,  the  more  divine  was  the  healing.  The  practical 
result  of  this  doctrine,  in  art,  is  a  continual  contemplation 
of  sin  and  disease,  and  of  imaginary  states  of  purilication 
from  them  ;  thus  we  have  an  architecture  conceived  in  n 
mingled  sentiment  of  melancholy  and  aspiration,  partly 
severe,  partly  luxuriant,  which  will  bend  itself  to  every  one 
of  oar  needs,  and  every  one  of  our  fancies,  and  be  strong  or 
weak  with  us,  as  we  are  strong  or  weak  ourselves.  It  is,  of 
all  architecture,  the  basest,  when  base  people  build  it — of  all 
the  noblest,  when  built  by  the  noble. 

And  now  note  that  both  these  religions — Greek  and  Medi- 

*  Tv  is  an  error  to  suppose  tliat  the  Greek  worsliip,  or  seeking,  warf 
chiefly  of  Beaut}'.  It  was  essentially  of  Rightness  and  Strength,  founded 
on  Forethought:  the  principal  character  of  Greek  art  is  not  Beauty,  but 
Design  :  and  the  Dorian  Apollo-worship  and  Athenian  Virgin-worsliip 
are  both  expressions  of  adoration  of  divine  Wisdom  and  Purity.  Next 
to  these  great  deities  rank,  in  powei-  over  the  national  mind,  Dionysus 
and  Ceres,  the  givers  of  human  strengtli  and  life:  then,  for  heroic  ex- 
ample, Hercules.  There  is  no  Yen  us- worship  among  the  Greek  in  the 
great  times:  and  the  Muses  are  essentially  teachers  of  Truth,  and  of  it* 
harmonies. 
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eeyal — periHlied  by  falsehood  in  their  own  main  purpoBft 
The  Greek  religion  of  Wisdom  perished  in  a  false  philosophy 
— 'Oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called.'  The  Mediaeval 
religion  of  Consolation  perished  in  false  comfort  ;  in  remis- 
sion of  sins  given  lyingly.  It  was  the  selling  of  absolution 
that  ended  the  Mediieval  faith  ;  and  1  can  tell  you  more,  it  is 
the  selling  of  absolution  which,  to  the  end  of  time,  will  mark 
false  Christianity.  Pure  Christianity  gives  her  remission  of 
sins  only  by  ending  them  ;  but  false  Christianity  gets  her 
remission  of  sins  by  compounding  for  them.  And  there  are 
many  ways  of  compounding  for  them.  We  English  have 
beautiful  little  quiet  ways  of  buying  absolution,  whether  in 
low  Church  or  high,  far  more  cunning  than  any  of  Tetzel'a 
trading. 

Then,  thirdly,  there  followed  the  religion  of  Pleasure,  in 
which  all  Europe  gave  itself  to  luxury,  ending  in  death. 
First,  bals  masques  in  every  saloon,  and  then  guillotines  in 
every  square.  And  all  these  three  worships  issue  in  vast 
temple  building.  Your  Greek  worshipped  Wisdom,  and 
built  you  the  Parthenon — the  Virgin's  temple.  The  Mediae- 
val worshipped  Consolation,  and  built  you  Virgin  temples 
also — but  to  our  Lady  of  Salvation.  Then  the  Revivalist 
worshipped  beauty,  of  a  sort,  and  built  you  Versailles,  and 
tbe  Vatican.  Now,  lastly,  will  you  tell  me  what  we  worship, 
and  what  ive  build  ? 

You  know  we  are  speaking  always  of  the  real,  active,  con- 
tinual, national  worship  ;  that  by  which  men  act  while  they 
live  ;  not  that  which  they  talk  of  when  they  die.  Now,  we 
have,  indeed,  a  nominal  religion,  to  which  we  pay  tithes  of 
property,  and  sevenths  of  time  ;  but  we  have  also  a  practical 
and  earnest  religion,  to  which  we  devote  nine-tenths  of  our 
property  and  six-sevenths  of  our  time.  And  we  dispute  a 
great  deal  about  the  nominal  religion  ;  but  we  are  all  unani- 
mous about  this  practical  one,  of  which  I  think  you  will  admit 
that  the  ruling  goddess  may  be  best  generally  described  as 
the  'Goddess  of  Gettiug-on,'  or  'Britannia  of  the  Market.' 
The  Athenians  had  an  'Athena  Agoraia,'  or  Minerva  of  the 
Market ;  but  she  was  a  subordinate  type  of  their  goddess^ 
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while  our  liriiannia  Agoraia  in  tlio  principal  type  of  onra 
And  all  your  great  areliitectural  works,  are,  of  courso,  built 
to  her.  It  is  long  since  you  built  a  great  cathedral  ;  and  how 
you  would  laugh  at  me,  if  I  proposed  building  a  cathedral  on 
the  top  of  one  of  these  hills  of  3'ours,  taking  it  for  an  Atn'op* 
olis  !  But  your  railroad  mounds,  prolonged  masses  of  Acrop. 
olis  ;  your  railroad  stations,  vaster  than  the  Parthenon,  and 
innumerable  ;  your  chimney's,  how  much  more  mighty  and 
costly  than  cathedral  spires  !  your  harbour-piers  ;  your  ware- 
houses ;  your  exchanges! — all  these  are  built  to  your  great 
Goddess  of  '  Getting-on  ; '  and  she  has  formed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  form,  your  architecture,  as  long  as  you  worship  her ; 
and  it  is  quite  vain  to  ask  me  to  tell  you  how  to  build  to  her ; 
you  know  far  better  than  I. 

There  might  iiideed,  on  some  theories,  be  a  conceivably 
good  architecture  for  Exchanges — that  is  to  say  if  there  were 
any  heroism  in  the  fact  or  deed  of  exchange,  which  might  be 
t^'i^ically  carved  on  the  outside  of  3'our  building.  For,  3'ou 
know,  all  beautiful  architecture  must  be  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture or  painting  ;  and  for  sculpture  or  painting,  3'ou  must 
have  a  subject.  And  hitherto  it  has  been  a  received  opinion 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  that  the  only  right  subjects 
for  either,  were  heroisms  of  some  sort.  Even  on  his  pots  and 
liis  flagons,  the  Greek  put  a  Hercules  slaying  lions,  or  an 
Apollo  slaying  serpents,  or  Bacchus  slaying  melancholy 
giants,  and  earth-born  despondencies.  On  his  temples,  the 
Greek  put  contests  of  great  warriors  in  founding  states,  or  of 
gods  with  evil  spirits.  On  his  houses  and  temples  alike,  the 
Christian  put  carvings  of  angels  conquering  devils  ;  or  of 
hero-mart3'rs  exchanging  this  world  for  another  ;  subject  in- 
appropriate, I  think,  to  our  manner  of  exchange  here.  And 
the  Master  of  Christians  not  only  left  his  followers  without 
any  orders  as  to  the  sculpture  of  affairs  of  exchange  on  the 
outside  of  buildings,  but  gave  some  strong  evidence  of  his 
dislike  of  affixirs  of  exchange  within  them.  And  yet  there 
might  surely  be  a  heroism  in  such  affairs ;  and  all  commerce 
become  a  kind  of  selling  of  doves,  not  impious.  The  wonder 
has  always  been  great  to  me,  that  heroism  has  never  been 
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supposed  to  be  in  anywise  consistent  with  the  practice  ol 
supplying  people  with  food,  or  clothes  ;  but  rather  with  that 
of  quartering  oneself  upon  them  for  food,  and  stripping  them 
of  their  clothes.  Spoiling  of  armour  is  an  heroic  deed  in  all 
ages  ;  but  the  selling  of  clothes,  old,  or  new,  has  never  taken 
any  colour  of  magnanimity.  Yet  one  does  not  see  why  feed- 
ing the  hungry  and  clothing  the  naked  should  ever  become 
b.ase  businesses,  even  when  engaged  in  on  a  large  scale.  If 
one  could  contrive  to  attach  the  notion  of  conquest  to  them 
anyhow?  so  that,  supposing  there  were  anywhere  an  obstinate 
race,  who  refused  to  be  comforted,  one  might  take  some 
pride  in  giving  them  compulsory  comfort  ;  and  as  it  were, 
'  occupying  a  country '  with  one's  gifts,  instead  of  one's 
armies  ?  If  one  could  only  consider  it  as  much  a  victory  to 
get  a  barren  field  sown,  as  to  get  an  eared  field  stripped  ;  and 
contend  who  should  l)uild  villages,  instead  of  who  should 
*  carry'  them.  Are  not  all  forms  of  heroism,  conceivable  in 
doing  these  serviceable  deeds?  You  doubt  who  is  strongest? 
It  might  be  ascertained  by  push  of  spade,  as  well  as  push  of 
sword.  AVho  is  wisest  ?  There  are  witty  things  to  be 
thought  of  in  planning  other  business  than  campaigns.  Who 
is  bravest?  There  are  always  the  elements  to  fight  with, 
stronger  than  men  ;  and  nearly  as  merciless.  The  only  ab- 
solutely and  unapproachably  heroic  element  in  the  soldier's 
work  seems  to  be — that  he  is  paid  little  for  it — and  regularly : 
while  you  traffickers,  and  exchangers,  and  others  occupied  in 
presumably  benevolent  business,  like  to  be  paid  much  for  it 
— and  by  chance.  I  never  can  make  out  how  it  is  that  a 
knight-errant  does  not  expect  to  be  paid  for  his  trouble,  but  o 
pedlar-errant  always  does  ; — that  people  are  willing  to  take 
hard  knocks  for  nothing,  but  never  to  sell  ribands  cheap  ; — 
that  they  are  ready  to  go  on  fervent  crusades  to  recover  the 
tomb  of  a  buried  God,  never  on  any  travels  to  fulfil  the 
orders  of  a  living  God  ; — that  they  will  go  anywhere  barefoot 
to  preach  their  faith,  but  must  be  well  bribed  to  practise  it, 
jmd  are  perfectly  ready  to  give  the  Gospel  gratis,  but  never 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  If  you  chose  to  take  the  matter  up  on 
any  such  soldierly  principle,  to  do  your  commerce,  and  joui 
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feodiiij:^  of  nations,  for  fixed  KJiLirir.s  ;  and  to  be  as  pariinilir 
iboiit  «^ivin^  people  the  best  food,  and  the  best  clotli,  as  sol- 
diers are  about  giving  them  the  best  gunpowder,  I  could 
carve  something  for  jou  on  your  exchange  worth  looking  at. 
But  I  can  only  at  present  suggest  decorating  its  frieze  with 
pendant  purses  ;  and  making  its  pillars  broad  at  the  base  for 
the  slicking  of  bills.  And  in  the  innermost  chambers  of  it 
there  might  be  a  statue  of  Britannia  of  the  Market,  who  may 
have,  perhaps  advisably,  a  partridge  for  her  crest,  t^'pical  at 
once  of  her  courage  in  fighting  for  noble  ideas  ;  and  of  her 
interest  in  game  ;  and  round  its  neck  the  inscription  in  golden 
letters,  '  Perdix  fovit  qu;e  non  peperit.' *  Then,  for  her 
spear,  she  might  have  a  weaver's  beam  ;  and  on  her  shit-ld, 
instead  of  her  Cross,  the  Milanese  boar,  semi-fleeced,  with 
^.he  town  of  Genuesaret  proper,  in  the  field  and  the  legend 
'In  the  best  market,'  and  her  corslet,  of  leather,  folded  over 
her  heart  in  the  shape  of  a  purse,  with  thirty  slits  in  it  for  a 
piece  of  money  to  go  in  at,  on  each  day  of  the  month.  And 
I  doubt  not  but  that  people  would  come  to  see  your  ex- 
change,  and  its  goddess,  with  applause. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  certain  strange 
characters  in  this  goddess  of  yours.  She  differs  from  the 
great  Greek  and  Mediaeval  deities  essentially  in  two  things — 
first,  as  to  the  continuance  of  her  presumed  power ;  secondly, 
as  to  the  extent  of  it. 

1st,  as  to  the  Continuance. 

The  Greek  Goddess  of  Wis  lorn  gave  continual  increase  of 
wisdom,  as  the  Christian  Spirit  of  Comfort  (or  Comforter^ 
continual  increase  of  comfort.  There  was  no  question,  with 
these,  of  any  limit  or  cessation  of  function.  But  with  your 
Agora  Goddess,  that  i^^  just  the  most  important  question. 
Getting  on -but  where  to?  Gathering  together — but  how 
much?  Do  you  mean  to  gather  always — never  to  spend? 
If  so,  I  wish  3"ou  joy  of  your  goddess,  for  I  am  just  as  well 

*  Jerem.  xvii.  11  (best  in  Septuagint  and  VulgateV  *  As  the  partridge, 
fostering  wliat  she  brought  not  forth,  so  he  that  getteth  riches,  not  by 
fight  shall  leave  thervi  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  and  at  his  eud  shall  ba 
a  fool.' 
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off  as  you,  without  the  trouble  of  worshippii^f^  lier  at  all 
But  if  you  do  not  spend,  somebody  else  will — soinebo<ly  els6 
must.  And  it  is  because  of  tliis  (among  many  other  suoh 
errors)  that  I  have  fearlessly  declared  your  so-called  science 
of  Political  Economy  to  be  no  science  ;  because,  namely,  it 
has  omitted  the  study  of  exactly  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  business — the  study  of  spending.  For  spend  you  must, 
and  as  much  as  you  make,  ultimately.  You  gather  corn  : — 
will  you  bury  England  under  a  heap  of  grain  ;  or  will  you, 
when  you  have  gathered,  finally  eat?  You  gather  gold  : — will 
you  make  your  house-roofs  of  it,  or  pave  your  streets  with 
it  ?  That  is  still  one  way  of  spending  it.  But  if  you  keep 
it,  that  you  may  get  more,  I'll  give  you  more ;  I'll  give  you 
all  the  gold  you  want — all  you  can  imagine — if  you  can  tell 
me  what  you'll  do  with  it.  You  shall  have  thousands  of  gold 
pieces  ; — thousands  of  thousands — millions — mountains,  of 
gold  :  where  will  you  keep  them  ?  Will  you  put  an  Olympus 
of  silver  upon  a  golden  Pelion — make  Ossa  like  a  wart  ?  Do 
you  think  the  rain  and  dew  would  then  come  down  to  you,  in 
the  streams  from  such  mountains,  more  blessedly  than  they 
will  down  the  mountains  which  God  has  made  for  you,  of 
moss  and  whinstone  ?  But  it  is  not  gold  that  you  want  to 
gather !  What  is  it  ?  greenbacks  ?  No  ;  not  those  neither. 
What  is  it  then — is  it  ciphers  after  a  capital  I  ?  Cannot  you 
practise  writing  ciphers,  and  write  as  many  as  you  want? 
Write  ciphers  for  an  hour  ever}'  morning,  in  a  big  book,  and 
say  every  evening,  I  am  worth  all  those  noughts  more  than  I 
was  yesterday.  Won't  that  do  ?  Well,  what  in  the  name  of 
Plutus  is  it  you  want  ?  Not  gold,  not  greenbacks,  not  ciphers 
after  a  capital  I  ?  You  will  have  to  answer,  after  all,  '  No ; 
we  want,  somehow  or  other,  money's  ivorth.'  Well,  what  is 
that  ?  Let  your  Goddess  of  Getting-on  discover  it,  and  let 
her  learn  to  stay  therein. 

n.  But  there  is  yet  another  question  to  be  asked  respecting 
this  Goddess  of  Getting-on.  The  tirst  was  oi  the  continuance 
of  her  power  ;  the  second  is  of  its  extent. 

Pallas  and  the  Madonna  were  supposed  to  be  all  the  world's 
Pallas,  and  aU  the  world's  Madonna.     They  could  teach  aj/ 
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moil,  and  tlioy  could  comfort,  all  men.  But,  look  strictly  into 
tlie  nature  of  tlie  power  of  your  Goddess  of  Gotting-on  ;  and 
you  will  find  she  is  the  Goddess — not  of  everybody's  getting 
on — but  only  of  somebody's  getting  on.  Tliis  is  a  vital,  or 
rather  deathful,  distinction.  Examine  it  iii  your  own  ideaJ  of 
the  state  of  national  life  which  this  Goddess  is  to  evoke  and 
maintain.  I  asked  you  what  it  was,  when  I  w^as  last  here  ;  * — 
you  have  never  told  me.     Now,  shall  I  try  to  tell  you  ? 

Your  ideal  of  human  life  then  is,  I  think,  that  it  should  be 
passed  in  a  j^leasant  undulating  world,  with  iron  and  coal 
everywhere  underneath  it.  On  each  pleasant  bank  of  this 
world  is  to  be  a  beautiful  mansion,  with  two  wings  ;  and 
stables,  and  coach-houses ;  a  moderately  sized  park  ;  a  large 
garden  and  hot  houses ;  and  pleasant  carriage  drives  through 
the  shrubberies.  Li  this  mansion  are  to  live  the  favoured 
votaries  of  the  Goddess  ;  the  English  gentleman,  with  his 
gracious  wife,  and  his  beautiful  family  ;  always  able  to  have 
the  boudoir  and  the  jewels  for  the  wife,  and  the  beautiful 
ball  dresses  for  the  daughters,  and  hunters  for  the  sons,  and 
a  shooting  in  the  Highlands  for  himself.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  bauk,  is  to  be  the  mill ;  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  Avith  a  steam  engine  at  each  end,  and  two  in  the  middle, 
and  a  chimney  three  hundred  feet  high.  In  this  mill  are  to 
be  in  constant  employment  from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
workers,  who  never  drink,  never  strike,  alw^ays  go  to  church 
on  Sunday,  and  alwa^-s  express  themselves  in  respectful  lan- 
guage. 

Is  not  that,  broadly,  and  in  the  main  features,  the  kind  of 
thing  you  propose  to  yourselves?  It  is  very  pretty  indeed 
seen  from  above  ;  not  at  all  so  pretty,  seen  from  below.  For, 
observe,  while  to  one  family  this  deity  is  indeed  the  Goddess 
of  Getting  on,  to  a  thousand  families  she  is  the  Goddess  of 
not  Getting  on.  '  Nay,'  you  say,  '.they  have  all  their  chance.' 
Yes,  so  has  every  one  in  a  lottery,  but  there  must  always  be 
the  same  number  of  blanks.  '  Ah  !  but  iu  a  lottery  it  is  not 
flkiil  and  intelligence  w^hich  take  the  lead,  but  blind  chance.' 
What  then  !  do  you  think  the  old  practice,  that  *  they  should 

♦  Two  Paths,  p.  98. 
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take  who  have  the  power,  and  they  should  keep  who  can/  is 
less  iniquitous,  when  the  power  has  become  power  of  brains 
instead  of  tist  ?  and  that,  though  we  may  not  take  advanta<,'0 
of  a  chikVs  or  a  woman's  weakness,  we  may  of  a  man's  fool- 
ishness? 'Nay,  but  tinally,  work  must  be  done,  and  some 
one  must  be  at  the  top,  some  one  at  the  bottom.'  Granted, 
mv  friends.  Work  must  always  be,  and  cuptains  of  work 
must  always  be  ;  and  if  you  in  the  least  remember  the  tone 
of  any  of  my  writings,  you  must  know  that  they  are  thought 
unfit  for  this  age,  because  they  are  always  insisting  on  need 
of  government,  and  speaking  with  scorn  of  hberty.  But  I 
beg  you  to  observe  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
being  captains  or  governors  of  work,  and  taking  the  profits  of 
it.  It  does  not  follow,  because  you  are  general  of  an  army, 
that  you  are  to  take  all  the  treasure,  or  land,  it  \^dns  (if  it 
tight  for  treasure  or  land)  ;  neither,  because  you  are  king  of  a 
nation,  that  you  are  to  consume  all  the  profits  of  the  nation's 
work.  Real  kings,  on  the  contrary,  are  known  invariably  by 
their  doing  quite  the  reverse  of  this, — by  their  taking  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  the  nation's  work  for  themselves. 
There  is  no  test  of  real  kinghood  so  infallible  as  that.  Does 
the  crowned  creature  live  simply,  bravely,  unostentatiously? 
probably  he  is  a  King.  Does  he  cover  his  body  Avith  jewels, 
and  his  table  with  delicates  ?  in  all  probability  he  is  not  a 
King.  It  is  possible  he  may  be,  as  Solomon  was ;  but  that  is 
when  the  nation  shares  his  splendour  with  him.  Solomon 
made  gold,  not  only  to  be  in  his  own  palace  as  stones,  but  to 
be  in  Jenisalem  as  stones.  But  even  so,  for  the  mest  part, 
these  splendid  kinghoods  expire  in  ruin,  and  only  the  true 
kinghoods  live,  which  are  of  royal  labourers  governing  loyal 
labourers  ;  who,  both  leading  rough  lives,  establish  the  true 
dynasties.  Conclusively  you  will  find  that  because  you  are 
king  of  a  nation,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  are  to  gather  for 
yourself  aU  the  wealth  of  that  nation  ;  neither,  because  you 
are  king  of  a  small  part  of  the  nation,  and  lord  over  the  means 
of  its  maintenance— over  field,  or  mill,  or  mine,  are  you  ta 
take  all  the  produce  of  that  piece  of  the  foundation  of  ua 
tional  existence  for  yourself. 
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Yon  will  tell  me  I  need  not  preach  againct  these  things,  for 
i  cjir.not  mend  them.  No,  good  friends,  I  cannot  ;  but  you 
can,  and  you  will ;  or  something  else  can  and  will.  Do  you 
think  these  phenomena  are  to  stay  always  in  their  present 
power  or  aspect  ?  All  history  shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  to 
be  the  exact  thing  they  never  can  do.  Change  mud  come  ; 
but  it  is  ours  to  determine  whether  change  of  growth,  or 
change  of  death.  Shall  the  Parthenon  be  in  ruins  on  its  rock, 
and  Bolton  priory  in  its  meadow,  but  these  mills  of  yours  be 
the  consummation  of  the  buildings  of  the  eartli,  and  their 
wheels  be  as  the  wheels  of  eternity  ?  Think  you  that  '  men 
may  come,  and  men  may  go,'  but — mills — go  on  forever? 
Not  so  ;  out  of  these,  better  or  worse  shall  come  ;  and  it  is 
for  you  to  choose  which. 

I  know  that  none  of  this  wi'ong  is  done  with  deliberate  pur- 
pose. I  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  you  wish  your  workmen 
well ;  that  you  do  much  for  them,  and  that  you  desire  to  do 
more  for  them,  if  you  saw  your  way  to  it  safely.  I  know  that 
many  of  you  have  done,  and  are  every  day  doing,  whatever 
you  feel  to  be  in  your  power ;  and  that  even  all  this  wrong 
and  misery  are  brought  about  "hy  a  warped  sense  of  duty,  each 
of  you  striving  to  do  his  best,  without  noticing  that  this  best 
is  essentially  and  centrally  the  best  for  himself,  not  for  others. 
And  all  this  has  come  of  the  spreading  of  that  thrice  accursed, 
thrice  'impious  doctrine  of  the  modern  economist,  that  '  To  do 
the  best  for  yourself,  is  finally  to  do  the  best  for  others.' 
Friends,  our  great  Master  said  not  so  ;  and  most  absolutely 
we  shall  find  this  world  is  not  made  so.  Indeed,  to  do  the 
best  for  others,  is  finally  to  do  the  best  for  ourselves ;  but  it 
will  not  do  to  have  our  eyes  fixed  on  that  issue.  The  Pagans 
bad  got  beyond  that.  Hear  what  a  Pagan  says  of  this  matter  ; 
hear  what  were,  perhaps,  the  last  written  words  of  Plato, — if 
not  the  last  actually  written  (for  this  we  cannot  know),  yet 
assui'edly  in  fact  and  power  his  parting  words — in  which,  en- 
deavouring to  give  full  crowning  and  harmonious  close  to  all 
his  thoughts,  and  to  speak  the  sum  of  them  by  the  imagined 
sentence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  his  strength  and  his  heart  fail 
him.  and  the  words  cease,  broken  off  for  ever.     It  is  the  clo8€ 
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of  the  dialogue  called  '  Critias,*  in  which  he  describes,  partly 
from  real  tradition,  partly  in  ideal  dream,  the  early  state  of 
Athens ;    and   the    genesis,   and    ofder,   and    religion,  of   the 
fabled  isle  of  Atlantis  ;  in  which  genesis  he  conceives  the  same 
Arst  perfection  and  hnal  degeneracy  of  man,  which  in  our  own 
Scriptural  tradition  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  Sons  of  God 
intermarried  with  the  daughters  of  men,  for  he  supposes  the 
earliest  race  to  have  been  indeed  the- children  of  God  ;  and  to 
have  corrupted  themselves,  until  '  their  spot  was  not  the  spot 
of  his  children.'     And  this,  he  says,  was  the  end  ;  that  indeed 
*  through  many  generations,  so  long  as  the  God's  nature  in 
them  yet  was  full,  they  were  submissive  to  the  sacred  laws, 
and  carried  themselves  lovingly  to  all  that  had  kindred  with 
them  in   divineness  ;  for   their   uttermost   spirit  was  faithful 
and  true,  and  in  every  wise  great ;  so  that,  in  all  meekness  oi 
wisdom,  they  dealt  with  each  other,  and  took  all  the  chancer 
of  life  ;  and  despising  all  things  except  virtue,  they  cared  little 
what  happened  day  by  day,  and  bon^  I'hjhlhj  the  harden  of  gold 
and  of  possessions ;  for  they  saw  that,  if  only  their  common 
love  and  virtue  increased,  all  these  things  would  be  increased 
together  with  them  ;  but  to  set  their  esteem  and  ardent  pur- 
suit upon  material  possession  would  be  to  lose  that  first,  and 
their  virtue  and  affection   together  with  it.     And  by  such 
reasoning,  and  what  of  the  divine  nature  remained  in  them, 
they  gained  all  this  greatness  of  which  we  have  already  told 
but  when  the  God's  part  of  them  faded  and  became  extinct, 
being  mixed  again  and  again,  and  effaced  by  the  prevalent 
mortality  ;  and  the  human  nature  at  last  exceeded,  they  ther 
became  unable  to  endure  the  courses  of  fortune  ;  and  fell  into 
shapelessness  of  life,  and  baseness  in  the  sight  of  him  who 
could  see,  having  lost  everything  that  was  fairest  of  their  hon- 
our ;  while  to  the  blind  hearts  which  could  not  discern  the 
true  life,  tending  to  happiness,  it  seemed  that  they  were  then 
chiefly  noble  and  happy,  being  filled  with  all  iniquity  of  inor- 
dinate possession  and  power.     Whereupon,  the  God  of  God's, 
whose  Kinghood  is  in  laws,  beholding  a  once  just  nation  thus 
cast  into  misery,  and  desiring  to  lay  such  punishment  upon 
them  as  might  make  them  repent  into  restraining,  gathered 
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Jopnflior  all  the  gods  into  his   (lwolliiif^-pln.re,   wliicli   from 
lioiivcMi's  ('(Mitro  overlooks  whatever  has  part  iu  creation;  an(f 

having  assembled  them,  he  said ' 

The  rest  is  silence.  So  ended  are  the  last  words  of  the 
ckief  wisdom  of  the  heather,  spoken  of  this  idol  of  riches; 
this  idol  of  yours  ;  this  golden  image  high  by  measureless 
cubits,  s(>t  up  wliere  your  green  fields  of  England  are  fur- 
nace-burnt into  the  likeness  of  tlie  plain  of  Dura :  this  idol, 
forbidden  to  us,  first  of  all  idols,  by  our  own  Master  and 
faitli ;  forbidden  to  us  also  by  every  human  lip  that  has  ever, 
iu  any  age  or  people,  been  accounted  of  as  able  to  speak  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  of  God.  Continue  to  make  that  for- 
bidden deity  your  princij^al  one,  and  soon  no  more  art,  no 
more  science,  no  more  pleasure  will  be  possible.  Catastro- 
phe will  come  ;  or  worse  than  catastrophe,  slow  mouldering 
and  withering  iuto  Hades.  But  if  you  can  fix  some  concep- 
tion of  a  true  luiman  state  of  life  to  be  striven  for — life  for  all 
men  as  for  yourselves  -if  you  can  determine  some  honest  and 
simple  order  of  existence  ;  following  those  trodden  ways  of 
wisdom,  which  are  pleasantness,  and  seeking  her  quiet  and 
withdrawn  paths,  w^iich  are  peace  ; — then,  and  so  sanctifying 
wealth  into  'commonwealth,'  all  3'our  art,  your  literature, 
your  daily  labours,  your  domestic  affection,  and  citizen's  duty, 
will  join  and  increase  into  one  magnificent  harmony.  You 
will  know  then  how  to  build,  well  enough  ;  you  will  build 
with  stone  well,  but  with  flesh  better  ;  temples  not  made 
with  hands,  but  riveted  of  hearts  ;  and  that  kind  of  marble, 
crimaou-Teined,  is  indeed  etem^ 
5 


LECTURE  III 
WAR. 

{Ddirered  at  the  Rcyal  Military  Acadi  my^  WoolmcJu) 

^ouNG  soldiers,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  many  of  you  came 
anwilliiigly  to-night,  and  many  in  merely  contemj^tuoua 
curiosity,  to  hear  what  a  writer  on  painting  could  possibly  say, 
or  would  venture  to  say,  respecting  your  great  art  of  war. 
You  may  well  think  within  yourselves,  that  a  painter  might, 
perhaps  without  immodesty,  lecture  younger  painters  upon 
painting,  but  not  young  lawyers  upon  law,  nor  young  physi- 
cians upon  medicine  —least  of  all,  it  may  seem  to  you,  young 
wai'riors  upon  war.  And,  indeed,  when  I  was  asked  to  address 
you,  I  declined  at  first,  and  declined  long  ;  for  I  felt  that  you 
would  not  be  interested  in  my  special  business,  and  would  cer- 
tainly think  there  was  small  need  for  me  to  come  to  teach  you 
yours.  Nay,  I  knew  that  there  ought  to  be  no  such  need,  for 
the  great  veteran  soldiers  of  England  are  now  men  every  way 
so  thoughtful,  so  noble,  and  so  good,  that  no  other  teaching 
than  their  knightly  example,  and  their  few  words  of  grave 
and  tried  counsel  should  be  either  necessary  for  you,  or  even, 
without  assurance  of  due  modesty  in  the  offerer,  endured  by 
you. 

But  being  asked,  not  once  nor  twice,  I  have  not  ventured 
persistently  to  refuse  ;  and  I  will  try,  in  very  few  words,  to 
lay  before  you  some  reason  why  you  should  accept  my  excuse, 
and  hear  me  patiently.  You  may  imagine  that  your  work  is 
wholly  foreign  to,  and  separate  from  mine.  So  far  from  that, 
all  the  pure  and  noble  arts  of  peace  are  founded  on  war ;  no 
great  art  ever  yet  rose  on  earth,  but  among  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers.    There  is  no  art  among  a  shepherd  people,  if  it  remains 
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at  poaco.  Tlioro  is  no  nvi  amount  an  agrinnllural  j^eoplo,  if  it 
remains  at  peace.  ConmienH^  is  barely  consistent  with  fine  art ; 
but  cannot  produce  it.  Manufacture  not  only  is  unable  to 
produce  it,  ])ut  invariably  destroys  whatever  seeds  of  it  exist. 
There  is  no  j^reat  art  p()ssi])le  to  a  nation  but  that  which  is 
based  on  battle. 

Now,  though  I  liope  you  love  fightin*^  for  its  own  sake,  you 
must,  I  imagine,  be  surprised  at  my  assertion  t)iat  there  is 
any  such  good  fruit  of  fighting.  Yon  su2:)j)osed,  probably, 
that  your  office  was  to  defend  the  works  of  peace,  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  found  them  :  nay,  the  common  course  of  war, 
you  may  have  thought,  was  only  to  destro}'  them.  And  truly, 
I  who  tell  you  this  of  the  use  of  war,  should  have  been  the 
last  of  men  to  tell  you  so,  had  I  trusted  my  own  experience 
only.  Hear  why  :  I  have  given  a  considerable  part  of  my  life 
to  the  investigation  of  Venetian  painting  and  the  result  of  tliat 
enquiry  was  my  fixing  upon  one  man  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Venetians,  and  therefore,  as  I  believed,  of  all  painters  what- 
soever. I  formed  this  faith,  (whether  right  or  wrong  matters 
at  present  nothing,)  in  the  supremacy  of  the  painter  Tintoret, 
under  a  roof  covered  with  his  pictures  ;  and  of  those  pictures, 
three  of  the  noblest  were  then  in  the  form  of  shreds  of  ragged 
canvas,  mixed  up  with  the  laths  of  the  roof,  rent  througli  by 
three  Austrian  shells.  Now  it  is  not  every  leo^urer  who  could 
tell  you  that  he  had  seen  three  of  his  favourite  pictures  torn 
to  rags  by  bombshells.  And  after  such  a  sight,  it  is  not  every 
lecturer  who  would  tell  you  that,  nevertheless,  war  was  the 
foundation  of  all  great  art. 

Yet  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  from  any  careful  compari- 
son of  the  states  of  great  liistoric  races  at  different  periods. 
Mereh'  to  show  you  what  I  mean,  I  will  sketch  for  you,  very 
briefly,  the  broad  steps  of  the  advance  of  the  best  art  of  the 
world.  Tlie  first  dawn  of  it  is  in  Egypt ;  and  the  power  of  it 
is  founded  on  the  perjDctual  contemplation  of  death,  and  of 
future  judgment,  by  the  mind  of  a  nation  of  which  the  ruling 
caste  were  priests,  and  the  second,  soldiers.  The  greatest 
works  produced  by  them  are  sculptures  of  their  kings  going 
5>ut  to  battle,  or  receiving  the  homage  of  conquered  armies 
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And  joii  Must  remember  also,  as  one  of  the  p^reat  keys  to  the 
opleDtlour  of  the  Ei^yptian  nation,  that  the  priests  were  not 
occupied  in  theology  only.  Their  theology  was  the  basis  of 
practical  government  and  law,  so  that  they  were  not  so  much 
priests  as  religious  judi^ea,  the  office  of  Sanuiel,  among  the 
Jews,  being  as  nearly  as  possible  correspondent  to  theirs. 

All  the  rudiments  of  art  then,  and  much  more  than  the 
rudiments  c^'  all  science,  are  laid  first  by  this  great  warrior- 
nation,  which  held  in  contempt  all  mechanical  trades,  and  in 
absolute  hatred  the  peaceful  life  of  shepherds.  From  Egypt 
art  p'lsses  directly  into  Greece,  where  all  poetry,  and  all 
painting,  are  nothing  else  tlian  the  description,  praise,  or 
dramatic  representation  of  war,  or  of  tVie  exercises  which 
prepare  for  it,  in  their  connection  with  offices  of  religion. 
All  Greek  institutions  had  tirst  respect  to  war ;  and  their  con- 
ception of  it,  as  one  uecossar}'  office  of  all  human  and  divine 
life,  is  expressed  simply  by  the  images  of  their  guiding  gods. 
Apollo  is  the  god  of  all  wisdom  of  the  intellect  ;  he  bears  the 
arrow  and  the  bow,  before  he  bears  the  lyre.  Again,  Athena 
is  the  goddess  of  all  wisdom  in  conduct.  It  is  by  the  helmet 
and  the  shield,  often er  than  by  the  shuttle,  that  she  is  distin- 
guished from  other  deities. 

There  were,  however,  two  great  differences  in  principle  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  the  Egyptian  theories  of  policy.  In 
Greece  there  was  no  soldier  caste  ;  every  citizen  was  neces- 
sarily a  soldier.  And,  again,  while  the  Greeks  rightly  de- 
spised mechanical  arts  as  much  as  the  Egyptians,  they  did 
not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  despising  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral life  ;  but  perfectly  honoured  both.  These  two  conditions 
of  truer  thought  raise  them  quite  into  the  highest  rank  of  wise 
manhood  that  has  yet  been  reached  ;  for  all  our  great  arts, 
and  nearly  all  our  great  thoughts,  have  been  borrowed  or  de- 
rived from  them.  Take  away  from  us  what  they  have  given  ; 
and  I  hardly  can  imagine  how  low  the  modern  European 
would  stand. 

Now,  you  are  to  remember,  in  passing  to  the  next  phase  of 
history,  that  though  you  must  have  war  to  produce  avi — you 
must  also  have  much  more  than  war ;  namely  an  art-instinct 
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or  genius  in  the  people ;  and  Unit,  lliougli  all  the  talent  foi 
painting  in  tlu!  world  won't  make  painterw  of  you,  unlesa  you 
have  a  gift  for  fighting  as  well,  you  may  have  the  gift  for 
figliting,  and  none  for  painting.  Now,  in  the  next  great  d} 
nasty  of  soldiers,  the  art-instinct  is  wholly  wanting.  I  havu 
not  yet  investigated  the  Roman  character  enough  to  tell  you 
the  causes  of  this  ;  but  I  believe,  paradoxical  as  it  may  S'.^sm 
to  you,  that,  however  truly  the  Roman  might  say  of  hii»*self 
that  he  was  born  of  Mars,  and  suckled  by  the  wolf,  he  was 
nevertheless,  at  heart,  more  of  a  fai-mer  than  a  soldier.  The 
exercises  of  war  were  with  him  practical,  not  poetical :  his 
poetry  was  in  domestic  life  only,  and  the  object  of  br.ttle, 
'pacis  imponere  morem.'  And  the  arts  are  extinguished  in 
liis  hands,  and  do  not  rise  again,  until,  with  Gothic  chivalry, 
there  comes  back  into  the  mind  of  Europe  a  passionate  de- 
light in  war  itself,  for  the  sake  of  war.  And  then,  with  the 
romantic  knighthood  which  can  imagine  no  other  noble  em- 
ployment,— under  the  fighting  kings  of  France,  England,  and 
Spain  ;  and  under  the  fighting  dukeships  and  citizenships  of 
Italy,  art  is  born  again,  and  rises  to  her  height  in  the  great 
valleys  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  through  which  there  flows 
not  a  single  stream,  from  all  their  Alps  or  Apennines,  that  did 
not  once  run  dark  red  from  battle  :  and  it  reaches  its  culmi- 
nating glory  in  the  city  which  gave  to  history  the  mos>  in- 
tense type  of  soldiership  yet  seen  among  men  ; — the  city 
whose  armies  were  led  in  their  assault  by  their  king,  led 
through  it  to  victory  by  their  king,  and  so  led,  though  that 
king  of  theirs  was  blind,  and  in  the  extremity  of  his  age. 

And  from  this  time  forward,  as  peace  is  established  or  ex- 
tended in  Europe,  the  arts  decline.  They  reach  an  un- 
paralleled pitch  of  costliness,  but  lose  their  life,  ejilist  them- 
selves at  last  on  the  side  of  luxury  and  various  v,orruption, 
and,  among  wholly  tranquil  nations,  wither  utt^jrly  away  ; 
remaining  only  in  partial  practice  among  races  wuo,  like  the 
French  and  us,  have  still  the  minds,  -though  we  cannot  all 
live  the  lives,  of  soldiers. 

'It  may  be  so,'  I  can  suppose  that  a  philanthropist  might 
exclaim.      'Perish  then  the  arts,  if  they  can  flourish  only  at 
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such  a  cost.  TVliat  worth  is  there  in  toys  of  canvas  and  stone 
if  compared  to  the  joy  and  peace  of  artless  domestic  Ufe?' 
And  the  answer  is — truly,  in  themselves,  none.  But  as  expres- 
sions of  the  highest  state  of  the  human  spirit,  their  worth  is  in- 
finite. As  results  they  may  be  worthless,  but,  as  signs,  they 
are  above  price.  For  it  is  an  assured  truth  that,  whenever* 
the  faculties  of  men  are  at  their  fulness,  they  must  express 
themselves  by  art ;  and  to  say  that  a  state  is  without  such  ex- 
pression, is  to  say  that  it  is  sunk  from  its  proper  level  of 
manly  natiu-e.  So  that,  wdien  I  tell  you  that  war  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  arts,  I  mean  also  that  it  is  the  foundation  ot 
all  the  high  virtues  and  faculties  of  men. 

It  was  very  strange  to  me  to  discover  this  ;  and  very  dread- 
ful— but  I  saw  it  to  be  quite  an  undeniable  fact.  The  com- 
mon notion  that  peace  and  the  virtues  of  civil  life  flourished 
together,  I  found,  to  be  wholly  untenable.  Peace  and  the 
vices  of  civil  life  only  flourish  together.  We  talk  of  peace 
and  learning,  and  of  peace  and  plenty,  and  of  peace  and  civil- 
isation ;  but  I  found  that  those  were  not  the  words  which  the 
Muse  of  History  coupled  together  :  that  on  her  lips,  the  words 
were — peace  and  sensuality,  peace  and  selfishness,  peace  and 
corruption,  peace  and  death.  I  found,  in  brief,  that  all  great 
nations  learned  their  truth  of  word,  and  strength  of  thought, 
in  war  ;  that  they  were  nourished  in  war,  and  wasted  by  peace  ; 
taught  by  war,  and  deceived  by  peace  ;  trained  by  war,  and 
betrayed  by  peace  ; — in  a  word,  that  they  were  born  in  war, 
and  expired  in  peace. 

Yet  now  note  carefully,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  all  war 
of  which  this  can  be  said — nor  all  dragon's  teeth,  which, 
sown,  will  start  up  into  men.  It  is  not  the  ravage  of  a  bar- 
barian wolf-flock,  as  under  Genseric  or  Suwarrow ;  nor  the 
habitual  restlessness  and  rapine  of  mountaineers,  as  on  the 
old  borders  of  Scotland  ;  nor  the  occasional  struggle  of  a 
strong  peaceful  nation  for  its  life,  as  in  the  wars  of  the  Swiss 
with  Austi4a  ;  lior  the  contest  of  merely  ambitious  nations 
for  extent  of  power,  as  in  the  wars  of  France  under  Napoleon, 
or  the  just  terminated  war  in  America.  None  of  these  forms 
•f  war  build  anything  but  tombs.     But  the  creative  or  foun- 
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(National  war  is  thai  in  wliicli  llio  Tiatural  roHtlossncsB  and  love 
of  c'()nt(>st  jinion^  men  are  (linciplined,  by  consent,  into  modes 
of  beautiful  tliou<]^h  it  may  be  fatal — play  :  in  which  the  nat- 
ural ambition  and  love  of  power  of  men  are  disciplined  into 
the  ajT^p^ressive  conquest  of  surrounding  evil :  and  in  which  the 
natural  instincts  of  self-defence  are  sanctified  by  the  nobleness 
of  the  institutions,  and  purity  of  the  households,  which  they 
are  appointed  to  defend.  To  such  war  as  this  all  men  are 
born  ;  in  such  war  as  this  any  man  may  happily  die  ;  and  forth 
from  such  war  as  this  have  arisen  throughout  the  extent  of 
past  ages,  all  the  highest  sanctities  and  virtues  of  humanity. 

I  shall  therefore  divide  the  war  of  which  I  would  speak  to 
you  into  three  heads.  War  for  exercise  or  play  ;  war  for  do- 
minion ;  and,  war  for  defence. 

I.  And  first,  of  war  for  exercise  or  play.  I  speak  of  it  pri- 
marily in  this  light,  because,  through  all  past  history,  manly 
war  has  been  more  an  exercise  than  anything  else,  among  the 
classes  who  cause,  and  proclaim  it.  It  is  not  a  game  to  the  con- 
script, or  the  pressed  sailor  ;  but  neither  of  these  are  the 
causers  of  it.  To  the  governor  who  determines  that  war  shalJ 
be,  and  to  the  youths  who  voluntarily  adopt  it  as  their  pro 
fession,  it  has  always  been  a  grand  pastime  ;  and  chiefly  pur- 
sued because  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  And  this  is  true 
without  any  excejDtion.  No  king  whose  mind  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  the  development  of  the  inner  resources  of  his  king- 
dom, or  with  any  other  sufficing  subject  of  thought,  ever  en- 
tered into  war  but  on  compulsion.  No  youth  who  was 
earnestly  busy  with  any  peaceful  subject  of  stud}-,  or  set  on 
anv  serviceable  course  of  action,  ever  voluntarily  became  a 
soldier.  Occupy  him  early,  and  msely,  in  agriculture  or 
business,  in  science  or  in  literature,  and  he  will  never  think  of 
war  otherwise  than  as  a  calamity.  But  leave  him  idle  ;  and, 
the  more  brave  and  active  and  capable  he  is  by  nature,  the 
more  he  will  thirst  for  some  appointed  field  for  action  ;  and 
find,'  in  the  passion  and  peril  of  battle,  the  only  satisfying  ful- 
filment of  his  unoccupied  being.  And  from  the  earliest  in- 
cipient civilisation  until  now,  the  population  of  the  earth 
divides  itself,  when  you  look  at  it  widely,  into  two  races  :  one 
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of  workers,  and  the  other  of  players — one  tilUn<^  the  gToun(l, 
manufacturing,  building,  and  otherwise  providing  for  tlie 
necessities  of  life  ; — the  other  part  proudly  idle,  and  continu- 
ally therefore  needing  recreation,  in  which  they  use  the  pro- 
ductive and  laborious  orders  partly  as  their  cattle,  and  partly 
as  their  puppets  or  pieces  in  the  game  of  death. 

Now,  remember,  whatever  virtue  or  goodliness  there  may  be 
,  in  this  game  of  war,  rightly  played,  there  is  none  when  you 
Lthus  play  it  with  a  multitude  of  small  human  pawns. 
/  If  you,  the  gentlemen  of  this  or  any  other  kingdom,  choose 
/  to  make  your  pastime  of  contest,  do  so,  and  welcome  ;  but 
set  not  up  these  unhappy  peasant-pieces  upon  the  green 
fielded  board.  If  the  wager  is  to  be  o£  death,  lay  it  on  your 
owQ  heads,  not  theirs.  A  goodly  struggle  in  the  Olympic 
dust,  though  it  be  the  dust  of  the  grave,  the  gods  will  look 
upon,  and  be  with  you  in  ;  but  they  will  not  be  with  you,  if 
you  sit  on  the  sides  of  the  amphitheatre,  whose  steps  are  the 
mountains  of  earth,  whose  arena  its  valleys,  to  urge  your 
peasant  millions  into  gladiatorial  war.  You  also,  you  tender 
and  delicate  women,  for  whom,  and  by  whose  command,  all 
true  battle  has  been,  and  must  ever  be  ;  you  would  perhaps 
shrink  now,  though  you  need  not,  from  the  thought  of  sitting 
as  queens  above  set  lists  where  the  jousting  game  might  be 
mortal.  How  much  more,  then,  ought  you  to  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  sitting  above  a  theatre  pit  in  which  even  a 
few  condemned  slaves  were  slaying  each  other  only  for  your 
delight !  And  do  you  not  shrink  from  the  fact  of  sitting 
above  a  theatre  pit,  where, — not  condemned  slaves, — but  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  poor  sons  of  your  people,  slay  each 
other, — not  man  to  man, — as  the  coupled  gladiators  ;  bu\i 
race  to  race,  in  duel  of  generations?  You  would  tell  me, 
perhaps,  that  you  do  not  sit  to  see  this  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  women  of  Europe — those  who  have  no  heart- 
interests  of  their  own  at  peril  in  the  contest — draw  the  cur- 
tains of  their  boxes,  and  muffle  the  openings  ;  so  that  from 
the  pit  of  the  circus  of  slaughter  there  may  reach  them  only 
at  intervals  a  half-heard  cry  and  a  murmur  as  of  the  wind'a 
ijighing,  when  myriads  of  souls  expire.     They  shut  out  the 
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(ie.'itli-cries ;  and  arc  ha])py,  and  talk  wittily  anioiij^'^  them- 
selves. That  is  the  utter  literal  fact  of  what  our  ladie.s  do  in 
their  pleasant  lives. 

Na3%  you  niirrht  answer,  speakinj^  for  them — 'We  do  not 
let  these  wars  come  to  pass  for  our  play,  nor  by  our  careless- 
ness; we  cannot  help  them.  How  can  any  final  quarrel  of 
nations  1/e  settled  otherwise  than  by  war?'  I  cannot  now 
del  1}',  to  tell  you  how  political  quarrels  might  be  otherwise 
settled.  But  grant  that  tlie}^  cannot.  Grant  that  no  law  of 
reason  can  be  understood  by  nations  ;  no  law  of  justice  sub- 
mitted to  by  them  :  and  that,  while  questions  of  a  few  acres, 
and  of  petty  cash,  can  be  determined  by  truth  and  equity, 
the  questions  which  are  to  issue  in  the  perishing  or  saving  of 
kingdoms  can  be  determined  only  by  the  truth  of  the  sword, 
and  the  equity  of  the  rifle.  Grant  this,  and  even  then,  judge 
if  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  you  to  put  3'our  quarrel  into 
the  hearts  of  your  poor,  and  sign  your  treaties  with  peasants' 
blood.  You  w^ould  be  ashamed  to  do  this  in  your  own  private 
position  and  power.  Why  should  j^ou  not  be  ashamed  also 
to  do  it  in  public  place  and  power  ?  If  you  quarrel  with  your 
neighbour,  and  the  quarrel  be  indeterminable  by  law,  and 
mortal,  you  and  he  do  not  send  3'our  footmen  to  Battersea 
fields  to  fight  it  out  ;  nor  do  you  set  fire  to  his  tenants'  cot- 
tages, nor  spoil  their  goods.  You  fight  out  your  quarrel 
yourselves,  and  at  your  own  danger,  if  at  all.  And  you  do 
not  think  it  materially  affects  the  arbitrement  that  one  of  you 
has  a  larger  household  than  the  other  ;  so  that,  if  the  servants 
or  tenants  were  brought  into  the  field  w-itli  their  masters,  the 
issue  of  the  contest  could  not  be  doubtful  ?  You  either 
refuse  the  private  duel,  or  you  practise  it  under  laws  of 
honour,  not  of  physical  force  ;  that  so  it  may  be,  in  a  manner, 
justly  concluded.  Now  the  just  or  unjust  conclusion  of  the 
private  feud  is  of  little  moment,  Avhile  the  just  or  unjust  con- 
clusion of  the  public  feud  is  of  eternal  moment :  and  yet,  in 
this'  public  quarrel,  you  take  your  servants'  sons  from  thei> 
arms  to  fight  for  it,  and  your  servants'  food  from  their  lips  to 
support  it ;  and  the  black  seals  on  the  parchment  of  yout 
ii'eaties  of  peace  are  the  deserted  hearth  and  the  fruitless?  b:eld 
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There  is  a  ghastly  ludicrousness  in  this,  as  there  is  mostly  vl 
these  wide  and  universal  crimes.  Hear  the  statement  of  the 
very  fact  of  it  in  the  most  literal  words  of  the  greatest  of  our 
English  Uiinkers  : — 

^  *  What,  speaking  in  quite  unofficial  language,  is  the  net-purport  and 
upshot  of  war  ?  To  my  own  knowledge,  for  example,  there  dwell  and 
toil,  in  the  British  village  of  Dumdrudge,  usually  some  five  hundred 
souls.  From  these,  by  certain  "  natural  enemies"  of  the  French  t)ier« 
are  successively  selected,  during  the  Freucli  war,  say  thirty  able  bodied 
men.  Dumdrudge,  at  her  own  expense,  l.as  suckled  and  nursed  them  ; 
she  has,  not  without  difficulty  and  sorrow,  fed  them  up  to  manhood, 
and  even  trained  tliem  to  crafts,  so  tliat  one  can  weave,  another  build, 
another  liammer,  and  the  weakest  can  stand  under  thirty  stone  avoir- 
dupois. Nevertheless,  amid  much  weeping  and  swearing,  they  are  se- 
lected ;  all  dressed  in  red  ;  and  shipped  away,  at  the  public  charger, 
some  two  thousand  miles,  or  say  only  to  the  south  of  Spain  ;  and  fed 
there  till  wanted. 

'  And  now  to  that  same  spot  in  the  south  of  Spain  are  thirty  similar 
French  artisans,  from  a  French  Dumdrudge,  in  like  manner  wending  ; 
till  at  length,  after  infinite  effort,  the  two  parties  come  into  actual 
juxtaposition  ;  and  Thirty  stands  fronting  Thirty,  each  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand. 

'Straightway  the  word  "Fire!  "is  given,  and  they  blow  the  souls 
out  of  one  another,  and  in  place  of  sixty  brisk  useful  craftsmen,  the 
world  has  sixty  dead  carcases,  which  it  must  bury,  and  anon  shed  teais 
for.  Had  these  men  any  quarrel  ?  Busy  as  the  devil  is,  not  the  small- 
est! They  lived  far  enough  apart;  were  the  entirest  strangers  ;  nay, 
in  so  wide  a  universe,  there  was  even,  unconsciously,  by  commerce, 
some  mutual  helpfulness  between  them.  How  then  ?  Simpleton ! 
their  governors  had  fallen  out ;  and  instead  of  shooting  one  another 
had  the  cunning  to  make  these  poor  blockheads  shoot.'  (Sartor  Re- 
sartus.) 

Positively,  then,  gentlemen,  the  game  of  battle  must  not, 
and  sliall  not,  ultimatel}'  be  played  this  way.  But  should  it 
be  played  anyway?  Should  it,  if  not  by  your  servants,  be 
practised  by  yourselves  ?  I  think,  yes.  Both  history  and 
human  instinct  seem  alike  to  say,  j^es.  All  healthy  men  like 
fighting,  and  like  the  sense  of  danger  ;  all  brave  women  like 
to  hear  of  their  lighting,  and  of  their  facing  danger.  This  is 
a  fixed  instinct  in  the  fine  race  of  them  ;  and  I  cannot  help 
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faiicj'ilitJ  that  fair  fight  is  the  best  play  for  them  ,•  and  that  a 
touriiament  was  a  better  <j;aiiio  than  a  steeple-cliase.  Tlie 
time  may  perhaps  come  in  France  as  well  as  here,  for  univer- 
sal hurdle-races  and  cricketing  :  but  I  do  not  think  universal 
*  crickets '  will  bring  out  the  best  qualities  of  the  nobles  of 
either  country.  I  use,  hi  such  question,  the  test  which  I  have 
adopted,  of  the  connection  of  war  with  other  arts  ;  and  I  re- 
flect how,  as  a  sculptor,  I  sliould  feel,  if  I  were  asked  to  de- 
sign a  monument  for  a  dead  knight,  in  Westminster  abbey, 
with  a  carving  of  a  bat  at  one  end,  and  a  ball  at  the  other. 
It  may  be  the  remains  in  me  only  of  savage  Gothic  prejudice  ; 
but  I  had  rather  carve  it  with  a  shield  at  one  end,  and  a 
sword  at  the  other.  And  this,  observe,  with  no  reference 
wdiatever  to  any  story  of  duty  done,  or  cause  defended.  As- 
sume the  knight  merely  to  have  ridden  out  occasionally  to 
fight  his  neighbour  for  exercise  ;  assume  him  even  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  to  have  gained  his  bread,  and  filled  his  purse, 
at  the  sword's  point.  Still,  I  feel  as  if  it  were,  somehow, 
grander  and  worthier  in  hirr  -^,0  have  made  his  bread  by  sword 
l^lay  than  any  other  play  ;  •  had  rather  he  had  made  it  by 
thrusting  than  by  batting  ; — much  more,  than  by  betting. 
Much  rather  that  he  should  ride  war  horses,  than  back  race 
horses  ;  and — I  say  it  sternly  and  deliberately — much  rather 
would  I  have  him  slay  his  neighbour,  than  cheat  him. 

But  remember,  so  far  as  this  may  be  true,  the  game  of  war 
ii  only  that  in  which  the  full  pergonal  power  of  the  human 
creature  is  brought  out  in  management  of  its  weapons.  And 
this  for  three  reasons  : — 

First,  the  great  justification  of  this  game  is  that  it  truly, 
when  well  played,  determines  who  is  the  best  man  ; — who  is 
the  highest  bred,  the  most  self-denying,  the  most  fearless, 
the  coolest  of  nerve,  the  swiftest  of  eye  and  hand.  You  can- 
not test  these  qualities  wholly,  unless  there  is  a  clear  possi- 
bility of  the  struggle's  ending  in  death.  It  is  only  in  th« 
fronting  of  that  condition  that  the  full  trial  of  the  man,  soul 
and  body,  comes  out.  You  may  go  to  your  game  of  wickets., 
or  of  hurdles,  or  of  cards,  and  any  knavery  that  is  in  you  may 
stay  unchallenged  all  the  while.     But  if  the  play  may  b>= 
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ended  at  any  moment  by  a  lance- thrust,  a  man  will  proV)aljl} 
make  up  Lis  accounts  a  little  before  he  enters  it.  Whatever 
is  rotten  and  evil  in  him  will  weaken  his  hand  nior«  in  hold- 
ing a  sword  hilt,  than  in  balancing  a  bilUard  cue  ;  and  on  the 
whole,  the  habit  of  living  lightly  hearted,  in  daily  presence  ot 
death,  always  has  had,  and  must  have,  a  tendency  both  to  the 
making  and  testing  of  honest  men.  But  for  the  final  testing, 
observe,  you  nuist  make  the  issue  of  battle  strictly  depeud(  nt 
on  fineness  of  frame,  and  firmness  of  hand.  You  must  not 
make  it  the  question,  which  of  the  combatants  has  the  longest 
gun,  or  which  has  got  behind  the  biggest  tree,  or  which  h:is 
the  wind  in  his  face,  or  which  has  gunpowder  made  by  the 
best  chemist,  or  iron  smelted  with  the  best  coal,  or  the 
angriest  mob  at  his  back.  Decide  your  battle,  whetlier  of 
nations,  or  individuals,  on  those  terms  ; — and  3'ou  have  only 
multiplied  confusion,  and  added  slaughter  to  iniquity.  But 
decide  your  battle  by  pure  tiial  which  has  the  strongest  arm, 
and  steadiest  heart, — and  you  have  gone  far  to  decide  a  great 
many  matters  besides,  and  to  decide  them  riglitly. 

And  the  other  reasons  for  this  mode  of  decision  of  cause, 
are  the  diminution  both  of  the  material  destructiveness,  or 
cost,  and  of  the  physical  distress  of  w^ar.  For  you  must  not 
think  that  in  speaking  to  you  in  this  (as  you  may  imagine), 
fantastic  praise  of  battle,  I  have  overlooked  the  conditions 
weighing  against  me.  I  pray  all  of  you,  who  have  not  read, 
to  read  with  the  most  earnest  attention,  Mr.  Helps's  two  essays 
on  War  and  Government,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  last  series 
of  '  Friends  in  Council.'  Everything  that  can  be  urged  against 
war  is  there  simply,  exhaustively,  and  most  graphically  stated. 
And  all,  there  urged,  is  true.  But  the  two  great  counts  of 
evil  alleged  against  war  by  that  most  thoughtful  writer,  hold 
only  against  modern  war.  If  you  have  to  take  away  masses 
of  men  from  all  industrial  employment, — to  feed  them  by  the 
labour  of  others, — to  move  them  and  pro^dde  them  ^vith  de 
structive  machines,  varied  daily  in  national  rivalship  of  invent- 
ive cost ;  if  you  have  to  ravage  the  country  which  you  attack, — 
to  destroy  for  a  score  of  future  years,  its  roads,  its  woods,  its 
cities,  and  its  harbours ; — and  if,  finally,  having  brought  masses 


of  men,  counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  face  to  fiicc,  3'ou 
tear  those  masses  to  pieces  with  jagged  shot,  and  leave  the  frag- 
ments of  hving  creatures  countlessly  beyond  all  help  of  sur- 
gery, to  starve  and  parch,  through  days  of  torture,  down  int(3 
clots  of  clay — what  book  of  accounts  shall  record  the  cost  ot 
your  work  ; — What  book  of  judgment  sentence  the  guilt  of  it? 

That,  I  say,  is  modern  war, — scientific  war, — chemical  and 
mechanic  war,  worse  even  than  the  savage's  poisoned  arrow. 
And  yet  you  will  tell  me,  f)erhaps,  that  any  other  war  than 
this  is  impossible  now.  It  may  be  so ;  the  progress  of  science 
cannot,  perhaps,  be  otherwise  registered  than  by  new  facilities 
of  destruction  ;  and  the  brotherly  love  of  our  enlarging  Chris- 
tianity be  only  proved  by  multiplication  of  murder.  Yet  hear, 
for  a  moment,  what  war  was,  in  Pagan  and  ignorant  days  ; — 
what  war  might  yet  be,  if  we  could  extinguish  our  science  in 
darkness,  and  join  the  heathen's  practice  to  the  Christian's 
theory.  I  read  you  this  from  a  book  which  probably  most  of 
you  know  well,  and  all  ought  to  know — Muller's  'Dorians  ;' — 
but  I  have  put  the  points  I  wish  you  to  remember  in  closer 
connection  than  in  his  text. 

'The  chief  characteristic  of  the  warriors  of  Sparta  was  great 
composure  and  subdued  strength ;  the  violence  (A-uVo-a)  of 
Aristodemus  and  Isadas  being  considered  as  deserving  rather 
of  blame  than  praise  ;  and  these  qualities  in  general  distin- 
guished the  Greeks  from  the  northern  Barbarians,  whose  bold- 
ness alwa^'s  consisted  in  noise  and  tumult.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  Spartans  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  before  an  action  ;  these 
goddesses  being  expected  to  produce  regularity  and  order  iu 
battle  ;  as  they  sacrficed  on  the  same  occasion  in  Crete  to  (he 
god  of  toue,  as  the  confirraer  of  mutual  esteem  and  shame. 
Every  man  put  on  a  crown,  when  the  band  of  flute-players 
gave  the  signal  for  attack  ;  all  the  shields  of  the  line  glittered 
with  their  high  polish,  and  mingled  their  splendour  with  the 
dark  red  of  the  purple  mantles,  which  were  meant  both  to 
adorn  the  combatant,  and  to  conceal  the  blood  of  the  wounded ; 
to  fall  well  and  decorously  being  an  incentive  the  more  to  the 
most  heroic  valour.  The  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  battle 
denotes  a  high  and  noble  disposition,  wliich  rejected  all  th« 
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extremes  of  brutal  rage.  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ceasec 
when  the  victory  was  completed  ;  and  after  the  signal  for  retreat 
had  been  given,  all  hostilities  ceased.  Tiie  spoiling  of  arms. 
at  least  during  the  battle,  was  also  interdicted  ;  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  spoils  of  slain  enenjies  to  the  gods,  as,  in  gen 
eral,  all  rejoicings  for  victory,  were  considered  as  ill-omened. 

Such  was  the  war  of  the  greatest  soldiers  who  prayed  to 
heathen  gods.  What  Christian  war  is,  preached  by  Christian 
ministers,  let  any  one  tell  you,  who  saw  the  sacred  crowning, 
and  heard  the  sacred  flute-playing,  and  was  inspired  and 
sanctified  by  the  divinely-measured  and  nuisical  language,  of 
any  North  American  regiment  preparing  for  its  charge.  And 
what  is  the  relative  cost  of  life  in  p:igan  and  Christian  wars, 
let  this  one  fact  tell  you  : — the  Spartans  won  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Corinth  with  the  loss  of  eight  men  ;  the  victors  at  in- 
decisive Gettysburg  confess  to  the  loss  of  30,000. 

n.  I  pass  now  to  our  second  order  of  war,  the  commonest 
among  men,  that  undertaken  in  desire  of  dominion.  And  let 
me  ask  you  to  think  for  a  few  moments  what  the  real  mean- 
ing of  this  desire  of  dominion  is — first  in  the  minds  of  kings 
— then  in  that  of  nations. 

Now,  mind  you  this  first, — that  I  speak  either  about  kings, 
or  masses  of  men,  wdth  a  fixed  conviction  that  human  nature 
is  a  noble  and  beautiful  thing  ;  not  a  foul  nor  a  base  thing. 
All  the  sin  of  men  I  esteem  as  their  disease,  not  their  nature  ; 
as  a  folly  which  may  be  prevented,  not  a  necessity  which 
must  be  accepted.  And  my  wonder,  even  when  things  are  at 
their  w^orst,  is  always  at  the  height  which  this  human  nature 
can  attain.  Thinking  it  high,  I  find  it  always  a  higher  thing 
than  I  thought  it  ;  while  those  who  think  it  low,  find  it,  and 
will  find  it,  always  lower  than  they  thought  it :  the  fact  being, 
that  it  is  infinite,  and  capable  of  infinite  height  and  infinite 
fall  ;  but  the  nature  of  it — and  here  is  the  faith  which  I  would 
have  you  hold  with  me — the  nature  of  it  is  in  the  nobleness, 
not  in  the  catastrophe. 

Take  the  faith  in  its  utmost  terms.  When  the  captain  of 
the  *  London '  shook  hands  with  his  mate,  saying  '  God  speed 
you  !  I  will  go  (\.o\\J\  with  my  passengers,'  that  I  believe  to  ba 
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'human  nature.'  He  does  not  do  it  from  any  religious  motive 
• — from  any  liopc  of  reward,  or  any  fear  of  punishment ;  he 
does  it  because  he  is  a  man.  But  when  a  mother,  hving  among 
the  fail'  fields  of  merry  Enghmd,  gives  her  two-year-old  cliild 
to  be  suffocated  under  a  mattress  in  her  inner  room,  while  the 
said  mother  waits  and  talks  outside  ;  that  I  believe  to  be  not 
lunnan  natiu'e.  You  have  the  two  extremes  there,  shortly. 
And  you,  men,  and  mothers,  who  are  here  face  to  face  with 
me  to-night,  I  call  upon  you  to  say  which  of  these  is  human, 
and  which  inhuman — which  '  natural '  and  which  *  unnat- 
ural?' Choose  your  creed  at  once,  I  beseech  you  : — choose  it 
with  unshaken  choice — choose  it  forever.  Will  you  take,  for 
foundation  of  act  and  hope,  the  faith  that  this  man  was  such 
as  God  made  him,  or  that  this  woman  was  such  as  God  made 
her  ?  Which  of  them  has  failed  from  their  nature — from  their 
present,  possible,  actual  nature  ; — not  their  nature  of  long 
ago,  but  their  nature  of  now  ?  Which  has  betrayed  it — falsi- 
fied it  ?  Did  the  guardian  who  died  in  his  trust,  die  inhu- 
manly, and  as  a  fool  ;  and  did  the  murderess  of  her  child 
fulfil  the  law  of  her  being?  Choose,  I  say  ;  infinitude  of 
choices  hang  upon  this.  You  have  had  false  prophets  among 
you — for  centm'ies  jou  have  had  them — solemnly  warned 
against  them  though  you  were  ;  false  prophets,  who  have  told 
you  that  all  men  are  nothing  but  fiends  or  wolves,  half  beast, 
half  devil.  Beheve  that  and  indeed  you  may  sink  to  that. 
But  refuse  that,  and  have  faith  that  God  '  made  you  upright,' 
though  you  have  sought  out  many  inventions  ;  so,  you  will 
strive  daily  to  become  more  what  your  Maker  meant  and 
means  you  to  be,  and  daily  gives  you  also  the  power  to  be — 
and  you  will  cling  more  and  more  to  the  nobleness  and  yirtue 
that  is  in  you,  saying,  *  My  righteousness  I  hold  fast,  and  will 
not  let  it  go.' 

I  have  put  this  to  you  as  a  choice,  as  if  you  might  hold 
either  of  these  creeds  you  liked  best.  But  there  is  in  reality 
no  choice  for  you  ;  the  facts  being  quite  easily  ascertainable. 
You  have  no  business  to  think  about  this  matter,  or  to  choose 
in  it.  The  broad  fact  is,  that  a  human  creature  of  the  highest 
race,  and  most  perfect  as  a  human  thing,  is  invariably  both 
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kind  and  true  ;  and  that  as  you  lower  the  race,  you  get  cruelty, 
and  falseneas,  aa  you  get  deformity  :  and  this  so  steadily  and 
assuredly,  that  the  two  great  words  which,  in  their  lirst  use, 
meant  only  perfection  of  race,  have  come,  by  consequence  of 
the  invariable  connection  of  virtue  with  the  fine  human  nature, 
both  to  signify  benevolence  of  disposition.  The  word  gener- 
ous, and  the  word  gentle,  both,  in  their  origin,  meant  only 
•of  pure  race,'  but  because  charity  and  tenderness  are  insep- 
ai-able  from  this  purity  of  blood,  the  words  which  once  stood 
only  for  pride,  now  stand  as  synonyms  for  virtue. 

Now,  this  being  the  true  power  of  our  inherent  humanity, 
and  seeing  that  all  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to  develop 
this  ; — and  seeing  also  what  magnificent  self  sacrifice  the 
higher  classes  of  men  are  capable  of,  for  any  cause  that  they 
understand  or  feel, — it  is  wdiolly  inconceivable  to  me  how  well- 
educated  princes,  who  ought  to  be  of  all  gentlemen  the  gen- 
tlest, and  of  all  nobles  the  most  generous,  and  whose  title  of 
royalty  means  only  their  function  of  doing  every  man  '  righC 
— how  these,  I  say,  throughout  history,  should  so  rarely  pro- 
nounce themselves  on  the  side  of  the  poor  and  of  justice,  but 
continually  maintain  themselves  and  their  own  interests  by 
oppression  of  the  poor,  and  by  wresting  of  justice  ;  and  how 
this  should  be  accepted  as  so  natural,  that  the  word  loyalt}', 
which  means  faithfulness  to  law,  is  used  as  if  it  were  only  the 
duty  of  a  people  to  be  loyal  to  their  king,  and  not  the  duty  of 
a  king  to  be  infinitely  more  loyal  to  his  people.  How  comes 
it  to  pass  that  a  captain  will  die  with  his  passengers,  and  lean 
over  the  gunwale  to  give  the  parting  boat  its  course  ;  but  that 
a  king  will  not  usually  die  with,  much  less /or,  his  passengers, 
— thinks  it  rather  incumbent  on  his  passengers,  in  any  num- 
ber, to  die  for  him  ?  Think,  I  beseech  you,  of  the  wonder  of 
this.  The  sea  captain,  not  captain  by  di^dne  right,  but  only 
by  company's  ajipointment  ; — not  a  man  of  royal  descent,  but 
only  a  plebeian  who  can  steer  ; — not  with  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  him,  but  with  feeble  chance,  depending  on  one  poor 
boat,  of  his  name  being  ever  heard  above  the  w^ash  of  the  fatal 
waves  ; — not  with  the  cause  of  a  nation  resting  on  his  act,  but 
Velpless  to  save  so  much  as  a  child  from  among  the  lost  crowd 
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with  whom  no  resolves  to  bo  lost, — yet  goes  down  quietly  to 

his  oravc,  r;illi<  r  lliiin  brojik  his  faith  to  those  few  eiiii^a-jiiits. 
But  your  captain  by  diviuc!  riglit, — your  captain  with  tiie  hues 
of  a  hundred  shields  of  kings  upon  his  breast, — your  captain 
wliose  every  deed,  brave  or  base,  \vill  be  illuminated  or 
branded  for  ever  before  unescapable  eyes  of  men, — 3'our  caj)- 
tain  whoso  ever}'  thought  and  act  are  beneficent,  or  fatal,  from 
bunrising  to  setting,  blessing  as  the  sunshine,  or  shadowing 
as  the  night, — this  captain,  as  3'ou  find  him  in  histor}',  for  th(3 
most  2^''^i"t  thinks  only  how  he  may  tax  his  passengers,  and 
Bit  at  most  ease  in  his  state  cabin  ! 

For  observe,  if  there  had  been  indeed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
rulers  of  great  nmltitudes  of  men  any  such  conception  of 
work  for  the  good  of  those  under  their  command,  as  there  is 
in  the  good  and  thoughtful  masters  of  any  small  company  of 
men,  iiot  only  wars  for  the  sake  of  mere  increase  of  power 
could  never  take  place,  but  our  idea  of  power  itself  would  be 
entirely  altered.  Do  you  suppose  that  to  think  and  act  even 
for  a  million  of  men,  to  hear  their  complaints,  watch  their 
weaknesses,  restrain  their  vices,  make  laws  for  them,  lead 
them,  day  b}^  day,  to  purer  life,  is  not  enough  for  one  man's 
work  ?  If  any  of  us  were  absolute  lord  only  of  a  district  of 
a  hundred  miles  square,  and  wxre  resolved  on  doing  our  ut- 
most for  it ;  making  it  feed  as  large  a  number  of  people  as 
possible  ;  making  every  clod  productive,  and  every  rock  de- 
fensive, and  every  human  being  happy  ;  should  we  not  have 
enough  on  our  hands  think  3'ou  ?  But  if  the  i*uler  has  any 
other  aim  than  this  ;  if,  careless  of  the  result  of  his  interfer- 
ence, he  desire  only  the  authority  to  interfere  ;  and,  regard- 
less of  what  is  ill-done  or  well-done,  cares  only  that  it  shall 
bo  done  at  his  bidding , — if  he  would  rather  do  two  hundred 
miles'  space  of  mischief,  than  one  hundred  miles'  space  of 
good,  of  course  he  will  try  to  add  to  his  temtory  ;  and  to  add 
illimitabl}'.  But  does  he  add  to  his  power  ?  Do  you  call  it 
power  in  a  child,  if  he  is  allowed  to  play  with  the  wheels  and 
bands  of  some  vast  engine,  pleased  with  their  murnnu*  and 
whirl,  till  his  unwise  touch,  wandering  where  it  ought  not 
scatters  beam  and  wheel  into  ruin  ?     Yet  what  machine  is  sa 
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vast,  so  inoo^nisable,  as  the  working  of  the  mind  of  a  nation 
what  child's  tcnudi  so  wanton,  as  the  word  of  a  selfish  king ' 
And  yet,  how  lony  have  we  allowed  the  historian  to  speak  of 
the  extent  of  the  calamity  a  man  causes,  as  a  just  {ground  for 
his  pride  ;  and  to  extol  him  as  the  greatest  prince,  who  is 
only  the  centre  of  the  widest  error.  Follow  out  this  thought 
by  yourselves  ;  and  you  will  iind  that  all  power,  proptrly  so 
called,  is  wise  and  benevolent.  There  may  be  capacity  in  a 
drifting  fire-ship  to  destroy  a  fleet  ;  there  may  be  venom 
enough  in  a  dead  body  to  infect  a  nation  : — but  which  of  you, 
the  most  ambitious,  would  desire  a  tTrifting  kinghood,  robed 
in  consuming  fire,  or  a  poison-dipped  sceptre  whose  touch 
was  mortal  ?  There  is  no  true  potency,  remember,  but  that  of 
help  ;  nor  true  ambition,  but  ambition  to  save. 

And  then,  observe  farther,  this  true  power,  the  power  of 
saving,  depends  neither  on  multitude  of  men,  nor  on  extent 
of  territor}'.  We  are  continually  assuming  that  nations  be- 
come strong  according  to  their  numbers.  They  indeed  be- 
come so,  if  those  numbers  can  be  made  of  one  mind  ;  but 
how  are  you  sure  you  can  stay  them  in  one  mind,  and  keep 
them  from  having  north  and  south  minds?  Grant  them 
unanimous,  how  know  you  they  will  be  unanimous  in  right  ? 
If  they  are  imanimous  in  wrong,  the  more  they  are,  essentially 
the  weaker  they  are.  Or,  suppose  that  they  can  neither  be  of 
one  mind,  nor  of  tw'o  minds,  but  can  only  be  of  no  mind  ? 
Suppose  they  are  a  mere  helpless  mob  ;  tottering  into  precipi- 
tant catastrophe,  like  a  waggon  load  of  stones  when  the  wheel 
comes  ofl*.  Dangerous  enough  for  their  neighbours,  certainly, 
but  not  '  powerful.' 

Neither  does  strength  depend  on  extent  of  territory,  any 
more  than  upon  number  of  population.  Take  up  your  maps 
when  you  go  home  this  evening, — put  the  cluster  of  British 
Isles  beside  the  mass  of  South  America  ;  and  then  consider 
whether  any  race  of  men  need  care  how  much  ground  they 
stand  upon.  The  strength  is  in  the  men,  and  in  then*  unity 
and  virtue,  not  in  their  standing  room  :  a  little  group  of  wiae 
hearts  is  better  than  a  wilderness  full  of  fools  ;  and  only  that 
aatiou  gains  true  territoiy,  which  gains  itself. 
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Ajid  now  for  ilio  briof  pi-nctic.il  outcomn  of  all  fJiis.  lie* 
member,  no  govornmeiii  is  iiUiniatcly  stron{^^,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  its  kindness  and  justiee  ;  and  that  a  nation  does  not 
strengthen,  by  merely  multi2)lying  and  diftusing  itself.  AVo 
liavo  not  strengthened  as  yet,  by  multiplying  into  America. 
Nay,  even  Avhen  it  has  not  to  encounter  the  separating  condi 
tions  of  emigration,  a  nation  need  not  boast  itself  of  mullipiy- 
ing  on  its  own  ground,  if  it  multiplies  only  as  flies  or  locusts 
do,  with  the  god  of  flies  for  its  god.  It  multiplies  its  strength 
only  by  increasing  as  one  great  family,  in  perfect  fellowship 
and  brotherhood.  And  lastly,  it  does  not  strengthen  itself 
by  seizing  dominion  over  races  whom  it  cannot  benefit.  Aus- 
tria is  not  strengthened,  but  weakened,  by  her  grasp  of  Lom- 
bardy  ;  and  wdiatever  apparent  increase  of  majesty  and  of 
wealth  may  have  accrued  to  us  from  the  possession  of  India, 
whether  these  prove  to  us  ultimately  power  or  weakness,  de- 
pends wholly  on  the  degree  in  which  our  influence  on  the 
native  race  shall  be  benevolent  and  exalting.  But,  as  it  is  at 
their  own  peril  that  any  race  extends  their  dominion  in  mere 
desire  of  power,  so  it  is  at  their  own  still  greater  peril  that 
they  refuse  to  undertake  aggressive  war,  according  to  their 
force,  whenever  they  are  assured  that  their  authority  would 
be  helpful  and  protective.  Nor  need  you  listen  to  any  sophis- 
tical objection  of  the  impossibility  of  knowing  when  a  people's 
help  is  needed,  or  when  not.  Make  your  national  conscience 
clean,  and  your  national  eyes  will  soon  be  clear.  No  man 
who  is  truly  ready  to  take  part  in  a  noble  quarrel  will  ever 
stand  long  in  doubt  by  whom,  or  in  what  cause,  his  aid  is 
needed.  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  make  no  political  statement  of 
any  sq^^ecial  bearing  in  this  presence  ;  but  I  tell  you  broadly 
and  boldly,  tliat,  within  these  last  ten  years,  we  English  have, 
as  a  knightl}'  nation,  lost  our  spurs :  we  have  fought  where 
we  should  not  have  fought,  for  gain  ;  and  we  have  been  pas- 
sive where  we  should  not  have  been  passive,  for  fear.  I  tell 
you  that  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  as  now  preached 
amoiip:  us,  IS  as  seltish  and  ci'uel  as  the  worst  frenzy  of  con- 
quest, and  differs  fi'om  it  only  by  being  not  only  malignant| 
but  dastardly. 
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I  know,  however,  that  my  opinions  on  this  subject  differ  to(i 
widely  from  those  ordinarily  held,  to  be  any  farther  intruded 
upon  you  ;  and  therefore  I  pass  lastly  to  examine  the  condi- 
tions of  the  third  kind  of  noble  war  ; — war  waged  simply  for 
defence  of  the  country  in  which  we  were  born,  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  execution  of  her  laws,  by  whomsoever  threat- 
ened or  defied.  It  is  to  this  duty  that  I  suppose  most  men 
entering  the  army  consider  themselves  in  reality  to  be  bound, 
and  I  want  you  now  to  reflect  what  the  laws  of  mere  defence 
are  ;  and  what  the  soldier's  duty,  as  now  understood,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  understood.  You  have  solemnly  devoted  your- 
selves to  be  English  soldiers,  for  the  guardiansliip  of  England. 
I  want  you  to  feel  what  this  vow  of  yours  indeed  means,  or  is 
gradually  coming  to  mean.  You  take  it  upon  you,  first,  while 
you  are  sentimental  schoolboys  ;  you  go  into  your  military 
convent,  or  barracks,  just  as  a  girl  goes  into  her  convent  while 
she  is  a  sentimental  schoolgirl ;  neither  of  you  then  know 
what  you  are  about,  though  both  the  good  soldiers  and  good 
nuns  make  the  best  of  it  afterwards.  You  don't  understand 
perhaps  why  I  call  you  '  sentimental '  schoolboys,  when  you 
go  into  the  army  ?  Because,  on  the  whole,  it  is  love  of  adven- 
ture, of  excitement,  of  fine  dress  and  of  the  pride  of  fame,  all 
which  are  sentimental  motives,  which  chiefly  make  a  boy  like 
going  into  the  Guards  better  than  into  a  counting-house. 
You  fancy,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  severe  sense  of  duty  mixed 
with  these  peacocky  motives?  And  in  the  best  of  you,  there 
is  ;  but  do  not  think  that  it  is  principal  If  you  cared  to  do 
your  duty  to  your  country  in  a  prosaic  and  unsentimental 
way,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  now  truer  duty  to  be  done  in 
raising  harvests  than  in  burning  them  ;  more  in  building 
houses,  than  in  shelHng  them— more  in  winning  money  by 
your  own  work,  wherewith  to  help  men,  than  in  taxing  othei 
people's  work,  for  money  wherewith  to  slay  men  ;  more  duty 
finally,  in  honest  and  unselfish  living  than  in  honest  and  un- 
selfish dying,  though  that  seems  to  your  boys'  eyes  the  brav- 
est. So  far  then,  as  for  your  own  honour,  and  the  honour  of 
your  families,  you  choose  brave  death  in  a  red  coat  before 
brave  life  in  a  black  one,  you  ai-e  sentimental ;  and  now  see 
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what  this  piisHioiifito  vow  of  yours  comos  to.  For  a  little 
wliiloyou  ride,  mid  you  hunt  tigers  or  savages,  you  slioot,  and 
are  shot ;  you  are  happy,  and  proud,  always,  and  honoured 
and  wept  if  you  die  ;  and  you  are  satisfied  with  your  life,  and 
vvitli  the  end  of  it ;  believing,  on  the  whole,  that  good  ratlier 
than  harm  of  it  comes  to  otliers,  and  mueli  pleasure  to  you. 
But  as  the  sense  of  duty  enters  into  your  forming  minds,  the 
vow  takes  another  aspect.  You  find  that  you  have  put  your- 
selves into  the  hand  of  your  country  as  a  weapon.  You  have 
vowed  to  strike,  when  she  bids  you,  and  to  sta}--  scabbarded 
when  she  bids  you  ;  all  that  you  need  answer  for  is,  that  you 
fail  not  ill  her  grasp.  And  there  is  goodness  in  this,  and 
greatness,  if  you  can  trust  the  hand  and  heart  of  the  Brito- 
mart  who  has  braced  you  to  her  side,  and  are  assured  that 
when  she  leaves  you  sheathed  in  darkness,  there  is  no  need 
for  3'our  flash  to  the  sun.  But  remember,  good  and  noble  as 
this  state  may  be,  it  is  a  state  of  slavery.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  slaves  and  different  masters.  Some  slaves  are 
scourged  to  their  w  ork  by  whips,  others  are  scourged  to  it  by 
restlessness  or  ambition.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  whip 
is ;  it  is  none  the  less  a  whip,  because  you  have  cut  thongs 
for  it  out  of  your  own  souls  :  the  fact,  so  far,  of  slavery,  is  in 
being  driven  to  your  work  without  thought,  at  another's  bid- 
ding. Again,  some  slaves  are  bought  with  money,  and  others 
with  praise.  It  matters  not  what  the  purchase-money  is. 
The  distinguishing  sign  of  slavery  is  to  have  a  price,  and  be 
bought  for  it.  Again,  it  matters  not  what  kind  of  work  you 
are  set  on  ;  some  slaves  are  set  to  forced  diggings,  others  to 
forced  marches ;  some  dig  furrows,  others  field-works,  and 
others  graves.  Some  press  the  juice  of  reeds,  and  some  the 
juice  of  vines,  and  some  the  blood  of  men.  The  fact  of  the 
captivity  is  the  same  whatever  work  we  are  set  upon,  though 
the  fruits  of  the  toil  may  be  diftei'^nt.  But,  remember,  in 
thus  vowing  ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  any  master,  it  ought 
to  be  some  subject  of  forethought  with  us,  what  work  he  is 
likely  to  put  us  upon.  You  may  think  that  the  whole  duty 
of  a  soldier  is  to  be  passive,  that  it  is  the  country  you  have  left 
behind  who  is  to  command,  and  you  have  only  to  obey.     But 
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are  you  sure  that  you  have  left  all  your  country  behind,  oi 
that  the  part  of  it  you  have  so  left  is  indeed  the  best  part  ol 
it?  Suppose  -and,  remember,  it  is  quite  conceivable — that 
you  yourselves  are  indeed  the  best  part  of  England  ;  that  you 
who  have  become  the  slaves,  ought  to  have  been  the  masters ; 
and  that  those  who  are  the  masters,  ought  to  have  been  the 
slaves !  If  it  is  a  noble  and  whole-hearted  England,  whose 
bidding  you  are  bound  to  do,  it  is  well ;  but  if  you  are  your- 
selves the  best  of  her  heart,  and  the  England  you  have  left  be 
/  but  a  half-hearted  England,  how  say  you  of  your  obedience  ? 
You  were  too  proud  to  become  shopkeepers  :  are  you  satisfied 
then  to  become  the  servants  of  shopkeepers  ?  You  were  too 
proud  to  become  merchants  or  farmers  yourselves  :  will  you 
have  merchants  or  farmers  then  for  your  field  marshals  ?  You 
had  no  gifts  of  special  grace  for  Exeter  Hall :  will  you  have 
some  gifted  person  thereat  for  your  commander-in-chief,  to 
judge  of  your  work,  and  reward  it?  You  imagine  yourselves 
to  be  the  army  of  England  :  how  if  you  should  find  yourselves, 
at  last,  only  the  police  of  her  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
beadles  of  her  little  Bethels  ? 

It  is  not  so  yet,  nor  will  be  so,  I  trust,  for  ever  ;  but  what 
I  want  you  to  see,  and  to  be  assured  of,  is,  that  the  ideal  of 
soldiership  is  not  mere  passive  obedience  and  bravery  ;  that, 
so  far  from  this,  no  country  is  in  a  healthy  state  which  has 
separated,  even  in  a  small  degree,  her  civil  from  her  military 
power.  Ail  states  of  the  world,  however  gi-eat,  fall  at  once 
when  they  use  mercenary  armies  ;  and  although  it  is  a  less  in- 
stant form  of  error  (because  involving  no  national  taint  of 
cowardice),  it  is  yet  an  error  no  less  ultimately  fatal — it  is  the 
error  especially  of  modern  times,  of  which  we  cannot  yet 
know  all  the  calamitous  consequences— to  take  away  the  best 
/  blood  and  strength  of  the  nation,  all  the  soul- substance  of  it 
/  that  is  brave,  and  careless  of  reward,  and  scornful  of  pain,  and 
faithful  in  trust ;  and  to  cast  that  into  steel,  and  make  a  mere 
sword  of  it  ;  taking  away  its  voice  and  will ;  but  to  keep  the 
worst  part  of  the  nation — whatever  is  cowardly,  avaricious, 
sensual,  and  faithless  —  and  to  give  to  this  the  voice,  to  this 
j     the  authority,  to  this  the  chief  privilege,  where  there  is  leafi^ 
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(capacity,  of  tlionght.  The  fulfilment  of  yonr  vow  for  the  de* 
feuc'C  of  EngLuul  will  by  no  means  consist  in  carryinp^  out 
such  a  Rvstom.  You  arc  not  true  soldiers,  if  you  only  mean 
to  stand  at  a  shop  door,  to  protect  shop-boys  who  are  cheating 
iiieidc.  A  soldier's  vow  to  his  country  is  that  he  will  die  for 
the  jj^uardinnship  of  her  domestic  virtue,  of  her  righteous  laws, 
and  of  her  anyway  challenged  or  endangered  honour.  A 
state  without  virtue,  without  laws,  and  without  honour,  he 
1  is  bound  not  to  defend  ;  nay,  bound  to  redress  by  his  own 
^  right  hand  that  which  he  sees  to  be  base  in  her.  So  sternly 
is  this  the  law  of  Nature  and  life,  that  a  nation  once  utterly 
corrupt  can  only  be  redeemed  by  a  military  despotism — never 
^  by  talking,  nor  by  its  free  effort.  And  the  health  of  any  state 
consists  simply  in  this  :  that  in  it,  those  who  are  wisest  shall 
also  be  strongest ;  its  rulers  should  be  also  its  soldiers  ;  or, 
rather,  by  force  of  intellect  more  than  of  sword,  its  soldiers 
its  rulers.  AMiatever  the  hold  which  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land has  on  the  heart  of  England,  in  that  they  are  still  always 
in  front  of  her  battles,  this  hold  will  not  be  enough,  unless 
they  are  also  in  front  of  her  thoughts.  And  truly  her  thoughts 
need  good  captain's  leading  now,  if  ever  !  Do  you  know  what, 
by  this  beautiful  division  of  labour  (her  brave  men  fighting, 
and  her  cowards  thinking),  she  has  come  at  last  to  think? 
Here  is  a  bit  of  paper  in  my  hand,'^  a  good  one  too,  and  an 
honest  one  ;  quite  representative  of  the  best  common  public 
thought  of  England  at  this  moment ;  and  it  is  holding  forth 

*  I  do  not  care  to  refer  to  the  journal  quoted,  because  the  article  was 
unworthy  of  its  general  tone,  though  in  order  to  enable  the  audience  to 
verify  the  quoted  sentence,  I  left  the  number  containing  it  on  the  tiiMe, 
when  I  delivered  this  lecture.  But  a  saying  of  Baron  Liebig's,  quoted  at 
the  head  of  a  leader  on  the  same  subject  in  the  '  Daily  Telegraph '  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  18G6,  summarily  digests  and  presents  the  maximum  folly  of 
modern  thought  in  this  respect.  *  Civilization,'  says  the  Baron,  '  is  the 
economy  of  power,  and  English  power  is  coal.'  Not  altogether  so,  my 
chemical  friend.  Civilization  is  the  making  of  civil  persons,  xehich  is  a 
kind  of  distillation  of  whicli  alembics  are  incapable,  and  does  not  at  all 
imply  tlie  turning  of  a  small  company  of  gentlemen  into  a  large  company 
of  irojimongers.  And  English  power  (what  little  of  it  may  be  left),  is  by 
no  means  coal,  but,  indeed,  of  that  which,  '  when  the  whole  world  tumf 
lo  coal,  then  chiefly  lives.' 
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;  in  one  of  its  leaders  upon  our   'social   welfare,' — upon  oui 

('  vivid  life  ' — upon  the  '  political  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
And  what  do  you  think  all  these  are  owinj^  to?  To  what  our 
I  English  sires  have  done  for  us,  and  tauglit  us,  age  after  age  ? 
/  No  :  not  to  that.  To  our  honesty  of  heart,  or  coolness  of  head, 
I  or  steadiness  of  will?  No:  not  to  these.  To  oiu*  thinkers,  or 
our  statesmen,  or  our  poets,  or  our  captains,  or  our  martyrs, 
or  the  patient  labour  of  our  poor?  No  :  not  to  these  ;  or  at 
least  not  to  these  in  any  chief  measure.  Nay,  says  the  journal, 
*  more  than  any  agency,  it  is  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of 
1  our  coal  which  have  made  us  what  we  are.'  If  it  be  so,  then 
'  ashes  to  ashes  '  be  our  epitaph  !  and  the  sooner  the  better. 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen  of  England,  if  ever  you  would  have  your 
country  breathe  the  pure  breath  of  heaven  again,  and  receive 
again  a  soul  into  her  body,  instead  of  rotting  into  a  carcase, 
blown  up  in  the  belly  with  carbonic  acid  (and  great  that  way), 
you  must  think,  and  feel,  for  3'our  England,  as  well  as  fight 
for  her :  you  nuist  teach  her  that  all  tlie  true  greatness  she 
ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  she  won  wliile  her  fields  were  green 
and  her  faces  ruddy  ; — that  greatness  is  still  possible  for  Eng- 
Ushmen,  even  though  the  ground  be  not  hollow  under  their 
feet,  nor  the  sky  black  over  their  heads  ; — and  that,  when  the 
day  comes  for  their  country  to  lay  her  honours  in  the  dust,  her 
crest  will  not  rise  from  it  more  loftily  because  it  is  dust  of 
5oal.  Gentlemen,  I  tell  you,  solemnly,  that  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  soldiers  of  England  must  be  her  tutors  and  the  cap- 
tains of  her  army,  captains  also  of  her  mind. 

And  now,  remember,  you  soldier  youths,  who  are  thus  in 
all  ways  the  hope  of  your  country  ;  or  must  be,  if  she  have 
any  hope  :  remember  that  your  fitness  for  all  future  trust  de- 
pends upon  what  you  are  now.  No  good  soldier  in  his  old 
age  was  ever  careless  or  indolent  in  his  youth.  Many  a  giddy 
and  thoughtless  boy  has  become  a  good  bishop,  or  a  good 
lawyer,  or  a  good  merchant ;  but  no  such  an  one  ever  be- 
came a  good  general.  I  challenge  you,  in  all  history,  to  find 
a  record  of  a  good  soldier  who  was  not  grave  and  earnest  in 
his  youth.  And,  in  general,  I  have  no  patience  with  people 
who  talk  about  '  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth '  indulgently. 
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I  ]\fu.\  iiifiiiitply  ratlior  liojir  of  thoiipjlitloss  old  ftp^e,  and  tho  in- 
dulunicc  duo  to  (lifit.  \\\ivn  a  man  lias  done  his  work,  and 
notliiiiiT  can  anv  way  bo  niatx^riaily  altered  in  his  fate,  let  him 
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forget  his  toil,  and  j(!.st,  with  his  fate,  if  he  will ;  but  what 
excuse  can  you  iind  for  wilfulness  of  tliought,  at  the  very 
time  when  every  crisis  of  future  fortune  hangs  on  your  de- 
risions ?  A  youth  thoughtless  !  w  hen  all  the  happiness  of  his 
•lome  for  ever  depends  on  the  chances,  or  the  passions,  of  an 
iiour  !  A  youth  tlioughtless  !  when  the  career  of  all  his  da^'s 
depends  on  the  opp-  )rtunity  of  a  moment !  A  youth  thought- 
less! v.'hen  his  every  act  is  a  foundation-stone  of  future  con- 
duct, and  every  imagination  a  fountain  of  life  or  death  !  Be 
thoughtless  in  aiuj  after  years,  rather  than  now — though,  in- 
deed, there  is  only  one  place  where  a  man  may  be  nobly 
thoughtless, — his  deathbed.  No  thinking  should  ever  be 
left  to  be  done  there. 

Having,  then,  lesolved  that  you  w'ill  not  waste  recklessly, 
but  earnestly  use,  these  early  da^'S  of  yours,  remember  that 
all  the  duties  of  her  children  to  England  may  be  summed  in 
two  words— industry,  and  honour.  I  say  first,  industry,  for 
it  is  in  this  that  soldier  j'outh  are  especially  tempted  to  fail. 
Yet  surely,  there  is  no  reason  because  your  life  may  possibly 
or  probabl}'  be  shorter  than  other  men's,  that  you  should 
therefore  waste  more  recklessly  the  portion  of  it  that  is 
granted  you  ;  neither  do  the  duties  of  your  profession,  which 
require  you  to  iceep  your  bodies  strong,  in  any  wise  involve 
the  keeping  of  your  minds  weak.  So  far  from  that,  the  ex- 
perience, the  hardship,  and  the  activity  of  a  soldier's  life  ren  • 
der  his  powers  of  thought  ijiore  accurate  than  those  of  other 
men  ;  and  while,  for  others,  all  knowledge  is  often  little  more 
than  a  means  of  amusement,  there  is  no  form  of  science 
which  a  soldier  may  not  at  some  time  or  other  find  bearing 
on  business  of  life  and  deatli,  A  young  mathematician  may 
be  excused  for  langour  in  studying  curves  to  be  desciibed 
only  with  a  pencil  ;  but  not  in  tracing  those  which  are  to  be 
described  with  a  rocket.  Your  knowledge  of  a  wholesome 
herb  may  involve  the  feeding  of  an  army  ;  and  acquaintance 
with  an  obscure  point  of  geogvapliy,  the  success  of  a  cam 
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paign.  Never  waste  an  instant's  time,  therefore  ;  the  sin  cJ 
idleness  is  a  thousand  fold  greater  in  you  than  in  other 
youths  ;  for  the  fates  of  those  who  will  one  day  be  under 
your  command  hang  upon  your  knowledge  ;  hjst  moments 
now  will  be  lost  lives  then,  and  every  instant  which  ycu  care- 
lessly take  for  play,  you  buy  with  blood.  But  there  is  one 
way  of  wasting  time,  of  all  the  vilest,  because  it  wastes,  not 
time  only,  but  the  interest  and  energy  of  your  minds.  Of  all 
the  ungentlemanly  habits  into  which  you  can  fall,  the  vilest  is 
betting,  or  interesting  yourselves  in  the  issues  of  betting.  It 
unites  nearly  every  condition  of  folly  and  vice  ;  you  concen- 
trate your  interest  upon  a  matter  of  chance,  instead  of  uj)on  a 
subject  of  true  knowledge  ;  and  you  back  opinions  which  you 
hav(5  no  grounds  for  forming,  merely  because  they  are  your 
own.  All  the  insolence  of  egotism  is  in  this  ;  and  so  far  as 
the  love  of  excitement  is  complicated  with  the  hope  of  win- 
ning money,  you  turn  yourselves  into  the  basest  sort  of  trades- 
men— those  who  live  by  speculation.  Were  there  no  other 
ground  for  industry,  this  would  be  a  sufficient  one  ;  thiit  it 
protected  you  from  the  temptation  to  so  scandalous  a  vice. 
"Work  faithfully,  and  you  will  put  yourselves  in  j^ossession  of 
a  glorious  and  enlarging  happiness  :  not  such  as  can  be  won 
by  the  speed  of  a  horse,  or  marred  by  the  obliquity  of  a  ball. 
First,  then,  by  industry  you  nnist  fultil  your  vow  to  yoiu' 
country  ;  but  all  industry  and  earnestness  will  be  useless  un- 
less they  are  consecrated  b}'  your  resolution  to  bo  in  all  things 
men  of  honour  ;  not  honour  in  the.  common  sense  only,  but  in 
the  highest.  Rest  on  the  force  of  the  two  main  words  in  the 
great  verse,  integer  vitte,  scelerisque  pur  as.  You  have  vowed 
your  life  to  England  ;  give  it  her  wholly — a  bright,  stainless, 
perfect  life — a  knightly  life.  Because  you  have  to  fight  with 
machines  instead  of  lances,  there  may  be  a  necessity  for  more 
ghastly  danger,  but  there  is  none  for  less  worthiness  of  char- 
acter, than  in  olden  time.  You  may  be  true  knights  yet, 
though  perhaps  not  eouifes;  you  may  have  to  call  yourselves 
*cannonry'  instead  of  '  chivalry,' but  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  call  yourselves  true  men.  So  the  first  thing 
you  have  to  see  to  in  becoming  soldiers  is  that  you  make  .your* 
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jseives  wholly  true.  Coiirarre  is  a  mere  mattei  of  ronrse  among 
any  oixliuurily  well-born  youths  ;  but  neither  truth  nor  j]^eutle- 
ness  is  matter  of  course.  You  must  bind  them  hke  shiekla 
about  your  necks  ;  you  must  wiite  them  on  the  tables  of  your 
heai'ts.  Thoufjrh  it  be  not  exacted  of  vou.  vet  exact  it  of  your- 
selves,  this  vow  of  stainless  truth.  Your  hearts  are,  if  you 
L^ive  them  unstirred,  as  tombs  in  which  a  crod  lies  buried 
Vow  youi'selves  ciiisiulers  to  redeem  that  Siicred  sepulchre. 
-\nd  remember,  before  all  things — for  no  other  memory  will 
be  so  protective  of  you — that  the  highest  law  of  this  knightly 
trutii  is  that  under  which  it  is  vowed  to  women.  Whomso- 
ever else  you  deceive,  whomsoever  you  injure,  whomsoever 
you  leave  unaided,  you  must  not  deceive,  nor  injure,  nor  leave 
unaided  acconling  to  your  power,  any  woman  of  whatever 
nmk.  Believe  me,  every  virtue  of  the  higher  phases  of  mjuily 
chai-acter  l>egins  in  this ; — in  ti-uth  and  modesty  before  the 
face  of  all  maidens  ;  in  truth  and  pity,  or  truth  and  reverence, 
to  all  womanhood. 

And  now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  vou, — wives  and 
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maidens,  who  are  the  souls  of  soldiers  ;  to  you, — mothers, 
who  have  devoted  your  children  to  the  great  hierai-chy  of  war. 
Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  what  part  you  have  to  t:ike  for 
the  aid  of  those  who  love  you  ;  for  if  you  fail  in  your  part 
they  cannot  fulfil  theirs ;  such  absolute  helpmates  you  aie 
that  no  man  can  stand  without  that  help,  nor  labour  in  his 
own  Ktrengtb. 

I  know  your  hearts,  and  that  the  tiiith  of  them  never  fails 
when  an  hour  of  trial  comes  which  you  recognise  for  such. 
But  vou  know  not  when  the  hour  of  triiU  tii-st  finds  vou,  nor 

w  w  ' 

when  it  verily  finds  you.  You  imagine  that  you  are  only 
called  upon  to  wait  and  to  sufi'er  ;  to  surrender  and  to  mourn. 
You  know  that  you  must  not  weaken  the  hearts  of  your  hus- 
bands and  lovers,  even  by  the  one  fear  of  which  those  hearts 
are  capable, — the  feivr  of  piirting  from  you.  or  of  causing  you 
grief.  Throuirh  weary  yeai*s  of  separation,  through  fetu-ful 
expectancies  of  unknovNTi  fate  ;  through  the  tenfold  bitterness 
of  the  sorrow  which  mii^ht  so  easilv  have  been  jov,  and  the 
tenfold  yearning  for  glorious  life  struck  down  in  its  prime — 
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through  all  these  agonies  you  fail  not,  and  never  will  fail 
Bat  your  trial  is  not  in  these.  To  be  heroic  in  danger  is  little  ; 
— you  are  Englishwomen.  To  be  heroic  in  change  and  sway  of 
fortune  is  little  ; — for  do  you  not  love  ?  To  be  2>atient  through 
the  great  chasm  and  pause  of  loss  is  Uttle  ; — for  do  you  not 
still  love  in  heaven  ?  But  to  be  heroic  in  happiness ;  to  bear 
yourselves  gravely  and  righteously  in  the  dazzling  of  the  sun- 
shine of  morning  ;  not  to  forget  the  God  in  whom  you  trust, 
when  He  gives  you  most  ;  not  to  fail  those  who  trust  you, 
when  they  seem  to  need  you  least  ;  this  is  the-  difficult  forti- 
tude. It  is  not  in  the  pining  of  absence,  not  in  the  peril  of 
battle,  not  in  the  wasting  of  sickness,  that  your  pmyer  should 
be  most  passionate,  or  your  guardianship  most  tender.  Pray, 
mothers  and  maidens,  for  your  young  soldiers  in  the  bloom  of 
their  pride  ;  pray  for  them,  while  the  only  dangers  round 
them  are  in  their  own  wayward  wills  ;  watch  you,  and  pray, 
when  they  have  to  face,  not  death,  but  temptation.  But  it 
is  this  fortitude  also  for  which  there  is  the  crowning  reward. 
Believe  me,  the  whole  course  and  character  of  your  lovers'  lives 
is  in  your  hands  ;  what  you  would  have  them  be,  they  shall  be, 
if  you  not  oul}'  desire  to  have  them  so,  but  deserve  to  have 
them  so  ;  for  they  are  but  miiTors  in  'which  you  will  see  your- 
selves imaged.  If  you  are  frivolous,  they  will  be  so  also  ;  if 
you  have  no  understanding  of  the  scope  of  their  duty,  they  also 
will  forget  it  ;  they  will  hsten, — they  can  listen, — to  no  other 
interpretation  of  it  than  that  uttered  from  your  lips.  Bid 
them  be  brave  ; — they  will  be  brave  for  3'ou  ;  bid  them  be 
cowards  ;  and  how  noble  soever  they  be  ; — they  will  quail  for 
you.  Bid  them  be  wise,  and  they  will  be  wise  for  you  ;  mock 
at  their  counsel,  they  will  be  fools  for  you  :  such  and  so  ab- 
solute is  your  rule  over  them.  You  fancy,  perhaps,  as  you 
have  been  told  so  often,  that  a  wife's  rule  should  only  be  over 
her  husband's  house,  not  over  his  mind.  Ah,  no !  the  true 
rule  is  just  the  reverse  of  that ;  a  true  wife,  in  her  husband's 
house,  is  his  servant ;  it  is  in  his  heart  that  she  is  queen. 
Whatever  of  the  best  he  can  conceive,  it  is  her  part  to  be  ; 
whatever  of  highest  he  can  hope,  it  is  hers  to  promise  ;  all 
that  is  dark  in  him  she  must  purge  into  purity ;  all  that  is  fail- 
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lug  in  him  she  mnststrengtlieu  into  tnitli :  from  her,  through 
all  the  world's  c'liuiK)ur,  ho  ]iiust  win  hispniise  ;  in  her,  through 
all  the  workl's  wiirt'iire,  he  must  lintl  his  pence. 
/  And,  now,  but  one  word  more.  You  may  wonder,  perhaps, 
,ihat  I  have  spoken  all  this  night  in  praise  of  war.  Yet,  truly, 
if  it  might  be,  I,  for  one,  would  fain  join  in  the  cadence 
of  hammer-strokes  that  should  boat  swords  into  j^longh 
shares  :  and  that  this  cannot  be,  is  not  the  fault  of  us  men. 
It  is  your  fault.  Wholly  yours.  Only  by  your  command, 
or  by  3'our  permission,  can  any  contest  take  place  among  us. 
And  the  real,  final,  reason  for  jiU  the  poverty,  misery,  and 
rage  of  battle,  throughout  Europe,  is  simply  that  you  women, 
however  good,  however  religious,  however  self-sacrificing  for 
those  whom  you  love,  are  too  selfish  and  too  thoughtless  to 
take  pains  for  any  creature  out  of  your  own  immediate  circles. 
You  fancy  that  you  are  sorry  for  the  pain  of  others.  Now  I 
just  tell  you  this,  that  if  the  usual  course  of  war,  instead  of 
unroofing  peasants'  houses,  and  ravaging  peasants'  fields, 
merely  broke  the  china  upon  your  own  drawing-room  tables, 
no  war  in  civilised  countries  would  last  a  week.  I  tell  you 
more,  that  at  whatever  moment  you  chose  to  j^ut  a  period  to 
war,  you  could  do  it  with  less  trouble  than  you  take  any  day 
to  go  out  to  dinner.  Y"ou  know,  or  at  least  3'ou  might  know  if 
you  would  think,  that  every  battle  you  hear  of  has  made  many 
widows  and  orplians.  We  have,  none  of  us,  heart  enough 
truly  to  mourn  with  these.  But  at  least  we  might  put  on  the 
outer  symbols  of  mourning  with  them.  Let  but  every  Chris- 
tian lady  Avho  has  conscience  toward  God,  vow  that  she  will 
mourn,  at  least  outwardly,  for  His  killed  creatures.  Your 
praying  is  useless,  and  your  churchgoing  mere  mockery  of 
God,  if  you  have  not  plain  obedience  in  you  enough  for  this. 
Let  every  lady  in  the  upper  classes  of  civilised  Europe  simply 
TOW  that,  while  any  cruel  war  proceeds,  she  will  wear  black  ; — 
a  mute's  black, — with  no  jewel,  no  ornament,  no  excuse  for,  or 
evasion  into,  prettiness. — I  tell  3'ou  again,  no  war  would  last  a 
week. 

And  lastly.     You  women  of  England  are  all  now  shrieking 
with  one  voice,  — you  and  jour  clerg^'TOen  together, — because 
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you  hear  of  your  Bibles  being  attacked.  If  you  choose  to 
obey  your  Bibles,  you  will  never  care  who  attacks  them.  It 
is  just  because  you  never  fultil  a  sin^^le  downright  precept  of 
the  Book,  that  you  are  so  careful  for  its  credit  :  and  just  be- 
cause you  don't  care  to  obey  its  whole  words,  that  you  are 
so  particular  about  the  letters  of  them.  The  Bible  tells  yon 
to  dress  plainly, — and  you  are  mad  for  finery  ;  the  Bible  tells 
you  to  have  pity  on  tlie  poor, — and  you  crush  them  under  your 
carriage-wheels  ;  the  Bible  tells  you  to  do  judgment  and  jus- 
tice,— and  you  do  not  know,  nor  care  to  know,  so  much  as 
what  the  Bible  word  'justice  means.'  Do  but  leani  so  much 
of  God's  truth  as  that  comes  to  ;  know  what  He  means  when 
He  tells  you  to  be  just  :  and  teach  your  sons,  that  their 
bravery  is  but  a  fool's  boast,  and  their  deeds  but  a  firebrand's 
tossing,  unless  they  are  indeed  Just  men,  and  Perfect  in  the 
Fear  of  God  ;— and  you  will  soon  have  no  more  war,  unless 
it  be  indeed  such  as  is  willed  by  Him,  of  whom,  thougle 
Prince  of  Peace,  it  is  also  written,  '  In  Bighteousness  He  doth 
Sr-<ig«,  and  Bialr'  war,' 
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Thr  following  pages  contain,  I  believe,  the  first  accuratw 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  Political  Economy  which  has  been 
published  in  England.  Many  treatises,  within  their  scope, 
correct,  have  appeared  in  contradiction  of  the  views  popu- 
larly received  ;  but  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the  subject, 
was  possible  to  any  person  unacquainted  with  the  value  of 
the  products  of  the  highest  industries,  commonly  called  the 
•'  Fine  Ai*ts  ; "  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
those  industries  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  attempted,  or  even  ap- 
proached, the  task. 

So  that,  to  the  date  (18G3)  wdien  these  Essays  were  pub- 
lished, not  only  the  chief  conditions  of  the  production  of 
wealth  had  remained  unstated,  but  the  nature  of  wealth  itseli 
had  never  been  detined.  "Every  one  has  a  notion,  sufficiently 
correct  for  common  purposes,  of  what  is  meant  by  wealth," 
wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in  the  outset  of  his  treatise  ;  and  contentedly 
proceeded,  as  if  a  chemist  should  proceed  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  chemistry  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  nat- 
ure of  fire  or  water,  because  every  one  had  a  notion  of  them, 
"  sufficiently  correct  for  common  purposes." 

But  even  that  apparently  indisputable  statement  was  un- 
true. There  is  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand  who  has  a 
notion  sufficiently  correct,  even  for  the  commonest  purposes, 
of  *'  what  is  meant "  by  w^ealth ;  still  less  of  what  wealth  ever- 
lastingly is,  whether  we  mean  it  or  not  ;  which  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  every  student  of  economy  to  ascertain.  We,  indeed, 
know  (either  by  experience  or  in  imagination)  what  it  is  to  be 
able  to  provide  ourselves  with  luxurious  food,  and  handsome 
glothea ;  and  if  Mr.  Mill  had  thought  that  wealth  consisted 
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only  in  these,  or  in  the  means  of  obtaining  these,  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  so  detined  it  with  perfect 
sciontitic  accuracy.  But  he  knew  better  :  he  knew  that  some 
kinds  of  wealtli  consisted  in  the  possession,  or  power  of  ob- 
taining, other  things  than  these  ;  but,  having,  in  the  studies 
of  his  life,  no  clue  to  the  principles  of  essential  value,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  public  opinion  as  the  ground  of  his  science  ; 
and  the  public,  of  course,  willingly  accepted  the  notion  of  a 
science  founded  on  their  opinions. 

I  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  singular  advantage,  not  only  in 
the  greater  extent  of  the  field  of  investigation  opened  to  mo 
by  my  daily  pursuits,  but  in  the  severity  of  some  lessons  I 
accidentally  received  in  the  course  of  them. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1851,  I  was  collecting  materials  for 
my  work  on  Venetian  architecture,  three  of  the  pictures  of 
Tintoret  on  the  roof  of  the  School  of  St.  Eoch  were  hanging 
down  in  ragged  fragments,  mixed  with  lath  and  plaster,  round 
the  aperturcB  made  by  the  fall  of  three  Austrian  heavy  shot. 
The  city  of  Venice  was  not,  it  appeared,  rich  enough  to  repair 
the  damage  that  winter ;  and  buckets  were  set  on  the  floor  of 
the  upper  room  of  the  school  to  catch  the  rain,  which  not 
only  fell  directly  through  the  shot  holes,  but  found  its  way, 
owing  to  the  generally  pervious  state  of  the  roof,  through 
many  of  the  canvases  of  Tintoret's  in  other  parts  of  the 
ceiling. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  me,  as  I  have  just  said,  no  less  direct 
than  severe  ;  for  I  knew  ah-eady  at  that  time  (though  I  have 
not  ventured  to  assert,  until  recently  at  Oxford,)  that  the  pict- 
ures of  Tintoret  in  Venice  were  accurately  the  most  precious 
articles  of  wealth  in  Europe,  being  the  best  existing  produc- 
tions of  human  industry.  Now  at  the  time  that  three  of  them 
were  thus  fluttering  in  moist  rags  fi'om  the  roof  they  had 
adorned,  the  shops  of  the  Rue  Rivoli  at  Paris  were,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  steadily-increasing  public  Demand,  beginning  to 
show  a  steadily-increasing  Supply  of  elaborately-finished  and 
coloured  lithographs,  representing  the  modern  dances  of  de- 
light, among  which  the  cancan  has  since  taken  a  distinguished 
place. 
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Tlio  labour  employed  on  iho  stone  of  one  of  these  litlio- 
graphs  is  very  nuicli  more  tlian  Tintorct  was  in  the  habit  of 
givin<^^  to  a  picture  of  average  size.  Considering  laboui-  as 
the  origin  of  value,  therefcn-e,  the  stone  so  highly  wrought 
would  be  of  greater  value  than  the  picture  ;  and  since  also  it 
is  capable  of  producing  a  large  number  of  immediately  sale- 
able or  exchangeable  impressions,  for  whicli  the  "demand" 
is  constant,  the  city  of  Paris  naturally  supi:>osed  itself,  and  on 
all  hitherto  believed  or  stated  principles  of  political  economy, 
was,  infinitely  richer  in  the  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
these  lithographic  stones,  (not  to  speak  of  countless  oil  pict- 
ures and  marble  carvings  of  similar  character),  than  Venice 
in  tlie  j^ossession  of  those  rags  of  mildewed  canvas,  flaunting 
in  the  south  wind  and  its-  salt  rain.  And,  accordingly,  Paris 
provided  (without  thought  of  the  expense)  lofty  arcades  of 
shops,  and  rich  recesses  of  innumerable  private  apartments, 
for  the  protection  of  these  better  treasures  of  hers  from  the 
weather. 

Yet,  all  the  while,  Paris  was  not  the  richer  for  these  pos- 
sessions. Intrinsically,  the  delightful  lithographs  were  not 
wealth,  but  polar  contraries  of  wealth.  She  was,  by  the  exact 
quantity  of  labour  she  had  given  to  produce  these,  sunk  be- 
low, instead  of  above,  absolute  Povert}'.  They  not  only  were 
false  Riches — they  were  true  Debt,  which  had  to  be  paid  at 
last — and  the  present  aspect  of  the  Eue  Rivoli  shows  in  what 
manner. 

And  the  faded  stains  of  the  Venetian  ceiling,  all  the  while, 
were  absolute  and  inestimable  wealth.  Useless  to  their  pos- 
sessors as  forgotten  treasure  in  a  buried  city,  they  had  in 
them,  nevertheless,  the  intrinsic  and  eternal  nature  of  wealth ; 
and  Venice,  still  possessing  the  ruins  of  them,  w^as  a  rich  city ; 
only,  the  Venetians  had  not  a  notion  sufficiently  correct  even 
for  the  very  common  pui'joose  of  inducing  them  to  put  slates 
on  a  roof,  of  what  was  "meant  by  wealth." 

The  vulgar  economist  would  reply  that  his  science  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  qualities  of  pictures,  but  with  their 
exchange-value  only  ;  and  that  his  business  was,  exclusively, 
to  consider  whether  the  remains  of  Tintoret  were  worth  as 
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many  ten-and-sixpences  as  the  impressions  which  might  Ih 
taken  from  the  Uthographic  stones. 

But  he  would  not  venture,  without  resei^ve,  to  make  such 
an  answer,  if  the  example  be  taken  in  horses,  instead  of  pict 
ures.  The  most  dull  economist  would  perceive,  and  admit, 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  a  fine  stud  of  horses  was  absolute- 
ly richer  than  one  who  had  only  ill-bred  and  broken-winded 
ones.  He  Avould  instinctively  feel,  though  his  pseudo-science 
had  never  taught  him,  that  the  price  paid  for  the  animals,  in 
either  case,  did  not  alter  the  fact  of  their  worth  :  that  the 
good  horse,  though  it  might  have  been  bought  by  chance  for 
a  few  guineas,  was  not  therefore  less  valuable,  nor  the  owner 
of  the  galled  jade  any  the  richer,  because  he  had  given  a  hun- 
dred for  it. 

So  that  the  economist,  in  saying  that  his  science  takes  no 
account  of  the  qualities  of  j^ictures,  merely  signifies  that  he 
cannot  conceive  of  any  quality  of  essential  badness  or  good- 
ness existing  in  pictures  ;  and  that  he  is  incapable  of  investi- 
gating the  laws  of  wealth  in  svich  articles.  Which  is  the  fact. 
But,  being  incapable  of  defining  intrinsic  value  in  pictures,  it 
follows  that  he  must  be  equally  helpless  to  define  the  nature 
of  intrinsic  value  in  painted  glass,  or  in  painted  pottery,  or  in 
patterned  stuffs,  or  in  any  other  national  produce  requiring 
tiiie  human  ingenuity.  Nay,  though  capable  of  conceiving 
the  idea  of  intrinsic  value  with  respect  to  beasts  of  burden, 
no  economist  has  endeavoured  to  state  the  general  princi- 
ples of  National  Economy,  even  with  regard  to  the  horse  or 
the  ass.  And,  in  fine,  the  modern  political  economists  have 
been,  without  ejcception,  incapable  of  apprehending  the  nature  of 
intrinsic  value  at  all. 

And  the  first  specialty  of  the  following  treatise  consists  in 
its  giving  at  the  outset,  and  maintaining  as  the  foundation  of 
all  subsequent  reasoning,  a  definition  of  Intrinsic  Value,  and 
Intrinsic  Contrary-of- Value  ;  the  negative  power  having  been 
left  by  former  writers  entirely  out  of  account,  and  the  positive 
power  left  entirely  undefined. 

But,  secondly  :  the  modern  economist,  ignoring  intrinsic 
value,  and  accepting  the  popular  estimate  of  things  as  the 
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only  pronnd  of  liis  scionco,  lias  inmp^inod  Inmsclf  to  Imvo  as- 
certained tlio  constant  laws  regulating  the  relation  of  this 
popular  demand  to  its  supply  ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  proved 
that  demand  and  supply  were  connected  l)y  heavenly  balance, 
over  which  human  foresight  had  no  power.  I  chanced,  by 
singular  coincidence,  lately  to  see  this  theory  of  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  brought  to  as  sharp  practical  issue  in  an- 
other  great  siege,  as  I  had  seen  the  theories  of  intrinsic  value 
brought,  in  the  siege  of  Venice. 

I  had  the  honour  of  being  on  the  committee  under  the 
presidentship  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  for  the  victual- 
ling of  Paris  after  her  surrender.  It  became,  at  one  period  of 
our  sittings,  a  question  of  vital  importance  at  what  moment 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  would  come  into  operation,  and 
what  the  operation  of  it  would  exactly  be  :  the  demand,  on 
this  occasion,  being  very  urgent  indeed  ;  that  of  several  mill- 
ions of  people  within  a  few  hours  of  utter  starvation,  for  any 
kind  of  food  whatsoever.  Nevertheless,  it  was  admitted,  in 
the  course  of  debate,  to  be  probable  that  the  divine  principle 
of  demand  and  supply  might  find  itself  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
and  some  minutes  over,  in  want  of  carts  and  horses  ;  and  we 
ventured  so  far  to  interfere  with  the  divine  principle  as  to 
provide  carts  and  horses,  with  haste  which  proved,  happily, 
in  time  for  the  need  ;  but  not  a  moment  in  advance  of  it.  It 
was  farther  recognized  by  the  committee  that  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  demand  and  supply  would  commence  its  operations 
by  charging  the  poor  of  Paris  twelve-pence  for  a  penny's 
worth  of  whatever  they  wanted  ;  and  would  end  its  operations 
by  offering  them  twelve-pence  worth  for  a  penny,  of  whatever 
tliey  didn't  want.  Whereupon  it  was  concluded  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  tiny  knot,  on  this  special  occasion,  was  scarcely 
"  digniis  vindice,"  by  the  divine  principle  of  demand  and  sup- 
ply :  and  that  we  would  venture,  for  once,  in  a  profane  man- 
ner, to  provide  for  the  poor  of  Paris  what  they  wanted,  when 
they  wanted  it.  Which,  to  the  value  of  the  sums  entrusted 
to  us,  it  will  be  remembered  w^e  succeeded  in 'doing. 

But  the  fact  is  ""iiat  the  so-called  "  law,"  which  was  felt  to 
be  false  in  this  case  of  extreme  exigence,  is  alike  false  in  caseg 
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of  leas  exigence.  It  is  false  always,  and  everywhere.  Nay 
to  such  an  extent  is  its  existence  imaginary,  that  the  vulgar 
eoononiists  are  not  even  agreed  in  their  account  of  it  ;  for 
some  of  them  mean  by  it,  only  that  prices  are  regulated  by 
the  relation  between  demand  and  supply,  which  is  partly 
true  ;  and  others  mean  that  the  relation  itself  is  one  with  the 
process  of  which  it  is  unwise  to  interfere  ;  a  statement  which 
iti  not  only,  as  in  the  above  instance,  untrue  ;  but  accurately 
the  reverse  of  the  truth :  for  all  wise  economy,  political  or 
domestic,  consists  in  the  resolved  maintenance  of  a  given  re- 
lation between  supply  and  demand,  other  than  the  instinctive, 
or  (directly)  natural,  one. 

Similarly,  vulgar  political  economy  asserts  for  a  "law "that 
wages  are  determined  by  competition. 

Now  I  pay  my  servants  exactly  w  hat  wages  I  think  neces- 
sary to  make  them  comfortable.  The  sum  is  not  determined 
at  all  by  competition  ;  but  sometimes  by  my  notions  of  their 
comfort  and  deserving,  and  sometimes  by  theirs.  If  I  were 
to  become  penniless  to-morrow,  several  of  them  would  cer- 
tainly still  serve  me  for  nothing. 

In  both  the  real  and  supposed  cases  the  so-called  "  law  "  of 
vulgar  political  economy  is  absolutely  set  at  defiance.  But  I 
cannot  set  the  law  of  gravitation  at  defiance,  nor  determine 
that  in  my  house  I  will  not  allow  ice  to  melt,  when  the  tem- 
perature is  above  thirty- two  degrees.  A  true  law  outside  of 
my  house,  will  remain  a  true  one  inside  of  it.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, a  law  of  Nature  that  wages  are  determined  by  competi- 
tion. Still  less  is  it  a  law  of  State,  or  we  should  not  now  be 
disputing  about  it  publicly,  to  the  loss  of  many  millions  of 
I  pounds  to  the  country.  The  fact  which  \^ilgar  economists 
have  been  weak  enough  to  imagine  a  law,  is  only  that,  for  the 
last  twenty  years  a  number  of  very  senseless  persons  have  at- 
tempted to  determine  wages  in  that  manner  ;  and  have,  in  a 
measure,  succeeded  in  occasionally  doing  so. 

Both  in  definition  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  in  state- 
ment of  the  laws  which  govern  its  distribution,  modem  politi- 
cal economy  has  been  thus  absolutely  incompetent,  or  abso- 
lutely false.     And  the  following  treatise  is  not,  as  it  has  been 
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asBprtofl  with  dull  pertinacity,  Jiii  endeavour  to  put  Bcntirncint 
;n  tlie  i>l;u'e  of  science  ;  but  it  contains  the  exposure  of  what 
insolently  pretended  to  be  a  science  ;  and  the  definition, 
hitherto  unassailed — and  I  do  not  fear  to  assert,  unassailable 
— of  the  material  elements  with  which  political  economy  has 
to  deal,  and  the  moral  principles  in  which  it  consists  ;  being 
not  itself  a  science,  but  "  a  system  of  conduct  founded  on  the 
sciences,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain  conditions  of 
moral  culture."  Which  is  only  to  say,  that  industry,  frugality, 
and  discretion,  the  three  foundations  of  economy,  are  moral 
qualities,  and  cannot  be  attained  without  moral  discipline  :  a 
flat  truism,  the  reader  may  think,  thus  stated,  yet  a  truism 
which  is  denied  both  vociferously,  and  in  all  endeavour,  by 
the  entire  populace  of  Europe  ;  who  are  at  present  hopeful  of 
obtaining  wealth  by  tricks  of  trade,  without  industry  ;  who, 
possessing  wealth,  have  lost  in  the  use  of  it  even  the  concep- 
tion,— how  much  more  the  habit  ? — of  frugality  ;  and  who,  in 
the  choice  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  cannot  so  much  as  lose 
— since  they  have  never  hitherto  at  any  time  possessed, — the 
faculty  of  discretion. 

Now  if  the  teachers  of  the  pseudo-science  of  economy  had 
ventured  to  state  distinctly  even  the  poor  conclusions  they 
had  reached  on  the  subjects  respecting  which  it  is  most  dan- 
gerous for  a  populace  to  be  indiscreet,  they  would  have  soon 
found,  by  the  use  made  of  them,  which  were  true,  and  which 
false. 

But  on  main  and  vital  questions,  no  political  economist  has 
hitherto  ventured  to  state  one  guiding  principle.  I  will  in- 
stance three  subjects  of  universal  importance.  National 
'Dress.     National  Rent.     National  Debt. 

Now  if  we  are  to  look  in  any  quarter  for  a  systematic  and 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  principles  of  a  given  science,  it 
must  certainly  be  from  its  Professor  at  Cambridge. 

Take  the  last  edition  of  Professor  Fawcett's  Man  uaJ  of  Po- 
litical  Economy,  and  forming,  first  clearly  in  your  mind  these 
three  following  questions,  see  if  you  can  find  an  answer  to 
them. 

I.  Does  expenditure  of  capital  on  the  production  of  luxu« 
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rious  dress  and  furniture  tend  to  make  a  nation  rich  or  poor? 

II.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  of  a  tax  on  iti*  hmd, 
or  on  the  produce  of  it,  to  a  certain  number  of  private  per- 
sons, to  be  expended  by  them  as  they  please,  tend  to  make 
the  nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

III.  Does  the  payment,  by  the  nation,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  of  interest  on  money  borrowed  from  private  persons, 
tend  to  make  the  nation  rich  or  poor  ? 

These  three  questions  are,  all  of  them,  perfectly  simple, 
and  primarily  vital.  Determine  these,  and  you  have  at  once 
a  basis  for  national  conduct  in  all  important  particulars- 
Leave  them  undetermined,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  dis- 
tress which  may  be  brought  upon  the  people  by  the  cunning 
of  its  knaves,  and  the  folly  of  its  multitudes. 

I  will  take  the  three  in  their  order. 

I.  Dress.  The  general  impression  on  the  public  mind  at 
this  day  is,  that  the  luxury  of  the  rich  in  dress  and  furniture 
is  a  benefit  to  the  poor.  Probably  not  even  the  blindest  of 
our  political  economists  would  venture  to  assert  this  in  so 
many  words.  But  where  do  they  assert  the  contrary  ?  Dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  it  was 
assumed  in  France,  as  the  first  principle  of  fiscal  government, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  funds  received  as  rent  from  the 
provincial  labourer  should  be  expended  in  the  manufacture 
of  ladies'  dresses  in  Paris.  Where  is  the  political  economist 
in  France,  or  England,  who  ventured  to  assert  the  conclu- 
sions of  his  science  as  adverse  to  this  system  ?  As  early  aa 
the  year  1857  I  had  done  my  best  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
error,  and  to  give  warning  of  its  danger  ;  *  but  not  one  of  the 
men  who  had  the  foolish  ears  of  the  people  intent  on  their 
words,  dared  to  follow  me  in  speaking  what  would  have  been 
an  offence  to  the  powers  of  trade  ;  and  the  powers  of  trade  in 
Paris  had  their  full  way  for  fourteen  years  more, — with  this 
result,  to-day, — as  told  us  in  precise  and  curt  terms  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction, — f 
♦  Political  Ecoiwmy  of  Art.  (Smith  and  Elder,  1857,  pp.  65-76.) 
f  See  report  of  speech  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  in  Pall  Mall  Gazette  oi 
October  27,  1871. 
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^'-  Wo  ]iavo  roplacod  p^lorv  l)y  p^old,  work  l)y  fl])CPnl.iiinn, 
Mitli  iiiul  lioiiour  \)\  KccpticisMi.  To  absolve  or  {glorify  ini- 
inorRlity  ;  to  make  much  of  loose  women  ;  to  gratify  our  eyes 
with  luxury,  our  oars  with  the  tales  of  orgies  ;  to  aid  in  th« 
mana'uvros  of  public  robbers,  or  to  applaud  them  ;  to  laugh 
at  morality,  and  only  believe  in  success  ;  to  love  nothing  but 
pleasure,  adore  nothing  but  force  ;  to  replace  work  with  a 
hnnnidity  of  fancies  ;  to  speak  without  thinking  ;  to  prefer 
noise  to  glory  ;  to  erect  sneering  into  a  system,  and  lying  into 
an  institution — is  this  the  spectacle  that  we  have  seen? — is 
this  the  society  that  we  have  been  ?  " 

Of  course,  other  causes,  besides  the  desire  of  luxury  in  fur- 
niture and  dress,  have  been  at  work  to  produce  such  conse- 
quences  ;  but  the  most  active  cause  of  all  has  been  the  pas- 
sion for  these  ;  passion  unrebuked  by  the  clergy,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  provoked  by  economists,  as  advantageous  to  com- 
merce ;  nor  need  we  think  that  such  results  have  been  ar- 
rived at  in  France  only  ;  we  are  ourselves  following  rapidly 
on  the  same  road.  France,  in  her  old  wars  with  us,  never 
was  so  fatally  our  enemy  as  she  has  been  in  the  fellowship  of 
fashion,  and  the  freedom  of  trade  :  nor,  to  my  mind,  is  any 
fact  recorded  of  Assyrian  or  Eoman  luxury  more  ominous,  or 
ghastly,  than  one  which  came  to  my  knowledge  a  few  weeks 
ago,  in  England  ;  a  respectable  and  well-to-do  father  and 
mother,  in  a  quiet  north  country  town,  being  turned  into  the 
streets  in  their  old  age,  at  the  suit  of  their  only  daughter's 
milliner. 

n.  Rent.  The  following  account  of  the  real  nature  of  rent 
is  given,  quite  accurately,  by  Professor  Fawcett,  at  page  112 
of  the  last  edition  of  his  Political  Economy: — 

"Every  country  has  probably  been  subjugated,  and  grants 
of  vanquished  territory  were  the  ordinary  rewards  which  the 
conquering  chief  bestowed  upon  his  more  distinguished  fol- 
lowers. Lands  obtained  by  force  had  to  be  defended  by 
force  ;  and  before  law  had  asserted  her  supremacy,  and  prop- 
erty was  made  secure,  no  baron  was  able  to  retain  his  posses- 
sions, unless  those  who  lived  on  his  estates  were  prepared  to 
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<^lefen(l  them.  .  .  .*  As  property  became  secure,  and  lanci* 
lords  felt  that  the  power  of  the  State  would  protect  theiii  in 
all  the  rights  of  property,  every  vestige  of  these  feudal  ten- 
ures was  abolished,  and  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  has  thus  become  purely  (commercial.  A  landlord  oflfera 
his  land  to  any  one  who  is  willing  to  take  it ;  he  is  anxious  tc 
receive  the  highest  rent  he  can  obtain.  What  are  the  prin 
ciples  which  regulate  the  rent  which  may  thus  be  paid  ?  " 

These  principles  the  Professor  goes  on  contentedly  to  in- 
vestigate, never  appearing  to  contemplate  for  an  instant  the 
possibility  of  the  first  principle  in  the  whole  business — the 
maintenance,  by  force,  of  the  possession  of  land  obtained  by 
force,  being  ever  called  in  question  by  any  human  mind.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  the  nearest  task  of  our  day  to  discover  how 
far  original  theft  may  be  justly  encountered  by  reactionary 
theft,  or  whether  reactionary  theft  be  indeed  theft  at  all ;  and 
farther,  what,  excluding  either  original  or  corrective  theft,  are 
the  just  conditions  of  the  possession  of  land. 

III.  Debt.  Long  since,  when,  a  mere  boy,  I  used  to  sit 
silently  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  London  merchants 
who,  all  of  them  good  and  sound  men  of  business,  were  viowt 
occasionally  to  meet  round  my  father's  diniug-table  ;  nothing 
used  to  smprise  me  more  than  the  conviction  openly  expressed 
by  some  of  the  soundest  and  most  cautious  of  them,  that  "  if 
there  were  no  National  debt  they  would  not  know  what  to  do 
with  their  money,  or  where  to  place  it  safely."  At  the  SODth 
page  of  his  Manual,  you  will  find  Professor  Fawcett  giving  ex- 
actly the  same  statement. 

"  In  our  own  country,  this  certainty  against  risk  of  loss  is 
provided  by  the  public  funds  ;  " 

and  again,  as  on  the  question  of  rent,  the  Professor  proceeds 
without  appearing  for  an  instant  to  be  troubled  by  any  mis- 
gi^^ng  that  there  may  be  an  essential  diiference  between  the 
effects  on  national  prosperity  of  a  Government  paying  interest 

*  The  omitted  sentences  merely  amplify  the  statement ;  they  In  4W 
wise  modify  it. 

\ 
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on  money  wlilch  if  Rpent  in  firo  workft  fifty  yearfl  ago,  and  of  a 
Governzncnt  paying  interest  on  money  to  bo  employed  to-day 
on  productive  labour. 

That  difference,  •which  the  reader  will  find  stated  and  ex- 
amined at  length,  in  §§  127-129  of  this  volume,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness  of  economists,  before  a2)proaching  any  other  question  re- 
lating to  government,  fully  to  explain.  And  the  paragraphs 
to  which  I  refer,  contain,  I  believe,  the  only  definite  statement 
of  it  hitherto  made. 

The  practical  result  of  the  absence  of  any  such  statement  is, 
tliat  capitalists,  when  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  their 
money,  persuade  the  peasants,  in  various  countries,  that  the 
said  peasants  want  guns  to  shoot  each  other  with.  The  peas- 
ants accordingly  borrow  guns,  out  of  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  capitalists  get  a  percentage,  and  men  of  science  much 
amusement  and  credit.  Then  the  peasants  shoot  a  certain 
jiumber  of  each  other,  until  they  get  tired ;  and  burn  each 
other's  homes  down  in  various  places.  Then  they  put  the 
guns  back  into  towers,  arsenals,  &c.,  in  ornamental  patterns  ; 
(and  the  victorious  party  put  also  some  ragged  flags  in 
churches).  And  then  the  capitalists  tax  both,  annually,  ever 
afterwards,  to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  of  the  guns  and  gun- 
powder. And  that  is  what  capitalists  call  "knowing  what  to 
do  with  their  money  ; "  and  what  commercial  men  in  general 
call  "  practical  "  as  opposed  to  "  sentimental  "  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

Eleven  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of  1860,  perceiving  then 
fully,  (as  Carlyle  had  done  long  before),  what  distress  was 
about  to  come  on  the  said  populace  of  Europe  through  these 
errors  of  their  teachers,  I  began  to  do  the  best  I  might,  to 
combat  them,  in  the  series  of  papers  for  the  Cornhill  Magazine, 
since  published  under  the  title  of  Unto  this  Last.  The  editor 
of  the  Magazine  was  my  friend,  and  ventured  the  insertion  of 
the  three  first  essays  ;  but  the  outcry  against  them  became 
then  too  strong  for  any  editor  to  endure,  and  he  wrote  to  me, 
with  great  discomfort  to  himself,  and  many  apologies  to  m^ 
that  the  Magazine  must  only  admit  one  Economical  Essaj 
more. 
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I  made,  with  his  permission,  the  last  one  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  gave  it  blunt  conclusion  as  well  as  I  coukl — and  so 
the  book  now  stands ;  but,  as  I  had  taken  not  a  little  pains 
with  the  Essays,  and  knew  that  they  contained  better  work 
than  most  of  my  former  writings,  and  more  important  tniths 
than  all  of  them  put  together,  this  violent  reprobation  of 
them  by  the  Cornhill  j^ublic  set  me  still  more  gravely  think- 
ing ;  and,  after  turning  the  matter  hither  and  thither  in  m^ 
mind  for  two  years  more,  I  resolved  to  make  it  the  central 
work  of  my  life  to  write  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  Political 
Economy.  It  would  not  have  been  begun,  at  that  time,  how- 
ever, had  not  the  editor  of  Fraser's  Ilagazine  written  to  me, 
saying  that  he  believed  there  was  something  in  my  theoiies, 
and  would  risk  the  admission  of  what  I  chose  to  write  on  this 
dangerous  subject  ;  whereupon,  cautiously,  and  at  intervals, 
during  the  winter  of  18G2-63,  I  sent  him,  and  he  ventured  to 
print,  the  preface  of  the  intended  work,  divided  into  four 
chapters.  Then,  though  the  Editor  had  not  wholly  lost  cour- 
age, the  Publisher  indignantly  interfered  ;  and  the  readers  of 
Fi'aser,  as  those  of  the  Cornhill,  were  protected,  for  that  time, 
from  farther  disturbance  on  my  part.  Subsequently,  loss  of 
health,  family  distress,  and  various  untoward  chances,  pre- 
vented my  proceeding  with  the  body  of  the  book ; — seven 
years  have  passed  ineffectually  ;  and  I  am  now  fain  to  reprint 
the  Preface  by  itself,  under  the  title  which  I  intended  for  the 
whole. 

Not  discontentedly  ;  being,  at  this  time  of  life,  resigned  to 
the  sense  of  failure  ;  and  also,  because  the  preface  is  com- 
plete in  itself  as  a  body  of  definitions,  which  I  now  require 
for  reference  in  the  course  of  my  Letters  to  Workmen  ;  by 
which  also,  in  time,  I  trust  less  formally  to  accomplish  the 
chief  purpose  of  3Iunera  Pidveris,  practically  summed  in  the 
two  paragraphs  27  and  28  :  namely,  to  examine  the  moral 
results  and  possible  rectifications  of  the  laws  of  distribution 
of  wealth,  which  have  prevailed  hitherto  without  debate 
among  men.  Laws  which  ordinary  economists  assume  to  be 
inviolable,  and  which  ordinary  socialists  imagine  to  be  on  the 
evG  of  total  abrogation.     But  they  are  both  alike  deceived. 
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Hio  laws  which  at  present  regulate  the  possession  of  wealth 
are  unjust,  because  the  motivrs  which  provoke  to  its  attain- 
ment arc  impure  ;  but  no  socialism  can  eftect  their  abroga- 
tion, unless  it  can  abrogate  also  covetousness  and  pride,  which 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  in  the  way  of  doing.  Nor  can  the 
change  be^  in  any  case,  to  the  extent  that  has  been  imagined. 
Extremes  of  luxury  ma}^  be  forbidden,  and  agony  of  penury 
relieved  ;  but  nature  intends,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  social- 
ism will  not  hinder  the  fultilment  of  her  intention,  that  a 
provident  person  shall  always  be  richer  than  a  spendthrift ; 
and  an  ingenious  one  more  comfortable  than  a  fool.  But, 
indeed,  the  adjustment  of  the  possession  of  the  products  of 
industry  depends  more  on  their  nature  than  their  quantity, 
and  on  wise  determination  therefore  of  the  aims  of  industry. 
A  nation  which  desires  true  wealth,  desires  it  moderately, 
and  can  therefore  distribute  it  with  kindness,  and  possess  it 
w^ith  pleasure  ;  but  one  which  desires  false  wealth,  desires  it 
immoderately,  and  can  neither  dispense  it  with  justice,  nor 
enjoy  it  in  peace. 

Therefore,  needing,  constantly  in  my  present  work,  to  refei 
to  the  definitions  of  true  and  false  w^ealth  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing Essays,  I  rej^ublish'  them  with  careful  revisal.  They 
were  written  abroad  ;  partly  at  Milan,  partly  during  a  wdnter 
residence  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Mont  Saleve,  near 
Geneva  ;  and  sent  to  London  in  as  legible  MS.  as  I  could 
write  ;  but  I  never  revised  the  press  sheets,  and  have  been 
obliged,  accordingly,  now  to  amend  the  text  here  and  there, 
or  correct  it  in  unimportant  particulars.  AVherever  any 
modification  has  involved  change  in  the  sense,  it  is  enclosed 
in  square  brackets  ;  and  wdiat  few  exj^lanatory  comments  1 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  add,  have  been  indicated  in  the  same 
manner.  No  explanatory  comments,  I  regret  to  perceive,  will 
suffice  to  remedy  the  mischief  of  my  afiected  concentration  of 
language,  into  the  habit  of  which  I  fell  by  thinking  too  long 
over  particular  i)assages,  in  many  and  many  a  soHtary  walk 
towards  the  mountains  of  Bonneville  or  Annecy.  But  I  never 
intended  the  boot  for  anything  else  than  a  dictionary  of 
iteference,  and  that  for  earnest  readers  ;  who  will,  I  have  gooti 
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hope,  if  they  find  what  they  want  in  it,  forgive  the  affectedly 
curt  expressions. 

Tlie  Essays,  as  originally  published,  were,  as  I  have  just 
stated,  four  in  number.  I  have  now,  more  conveniently, 
divided  the  whole  into  six  chapters  ;  and  (as  I  purpose 
throughout  this  edition  of  my  works)  numbered  the  para- 
gi-aphs. 

I  inscribed  the  first  volume  of  this  series  to  the  friend  who 
aided  me  in  chief  sorrow.  Let  me  inscribe  the  second  to 
the  friend  and  guide  who  has  urged  me  to  all  chief  labour, 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

I  would  that  some  better  means  were  in  my  power  of 
showing  reverence  to  the  man  who  alone,  of  all  our  masters 
of  Uterature,  has  written,  without  thought  of  himself,  what 
he  knew  it  to  be  needful  for  the  people  of  his  time  to  hear,  if 
the  will  to  hear  were  in  them  :  whom,  therefore,  as  the  time 
draws  near  when  his  task  must  be  ended.  Republican  and 
Free-thoughted  England  assaults  with  impatient  reproach ; 
and  out  of  the  abyss  of  her  cow^ardice  in  policy  and  dis- 
honour in  trade,  sets  the  hacks  of  her  literature  to  speak  evil, 
grateful  to  her  ears,  of  the  Solitary  Teacher  who  has  asked 
her  to  be  brave  for  the  help  of  Man,  and  just,  for  the  love 
of  God. 

Denmark  Ilill, 


MUNERA  PULVERIS. 


**Tc  maris  et  terrae  numeroque  carentia  arene 
Mensorem  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  Matinum 
Muuera." 


CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITIONS. 


L  As  domestic  economy  regulates  the  acts  and  habits  of  a 
household,  Political  economy  regulates  those  of  a  society  oi 
State,  with  reference  to  the  means  of  its  maintenance. 

Political  economy  is  neither  an  art  nor  a  science  ;  but  a 
system  of  conduct  and  legislature,  founded  on  the  sciences, 
directing  the  arts,  and  impossible,  except  under  certain  con* 
ditions  of  moral  culture. 

2.  The  study  which  lately  in  England  has  been  called  Po 
iitical  Economy  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  investiga- 
tion of  some  accidental  phenomena  of  modern  commercial 
operations,  nor  has  it  been  true  in  its  investigation  even  of 
these.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with  political  economy, 
as  understood  and  treated  of  by  the  great  thinkers  of  past 
ages  ;  and  as  long  as  its  unscholarly  and  undefined  statements 
are  allowed  to  pass  under  the  same  name,  every  word  written 
on  the  subject  by  those  thinkers — and  chiefly  the  w^ords  of 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Cicero  and  Bacon — must  be  nearly  useless 
to  mankind-  The  reader  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at 
the  care  and  insistance  with  which  I  have  retained  the  literal 
and  eai'liest  sense  of  all  important  terms  used  in  these  papers  ,* 
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for  a  word  is  usually  well  made  at  the  time  it  is  first  wanted 
its  youngest  meaning  has  in  it  tlie  full  strength  of  its  youth  ; 
subsequent  senses  are  commonly  warped  or  weakened  ;  and 
ati  all  careful  thinkers  are  sure  to  have  used  their  words  ac- 
curately, the  first  condition,  in  order  to  be  able  to  avail  our 
selves  of  their  sayings  at  all,  is  firm  definition  of  terms. 

3.  By  the  "  maintenanoe  "  of  a  State  in  to  be  understooc 
the  support  of  its  population  in  healthy  and  happy  life  ;  and 
the  increase  of  their  numbers,  so  far  as  that  increase  is  con- 
sistent with  their  happiness.  It  is  not  the  object  of  politicjil 
economy  to  increase  the  numbers  of  a  nation  at  the  cost  of 
common  health  or  comfort ;  nor  to  increase  indefinitely  the 
comfort  of  individuals,  by  sacrifice  of  surrounding  lives,  or 
possibilities  of  life. 

4.  The  assumption  which  lies  at  the  root  of  nearly  all  er- 
roneous reasoning  on  political  economy, — namely,  that  its 
object  is  to  accumulate  money  or  exchangeable  property, — 
may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  to  be  without  foundation.  For 
no  economist  would  admit  national  economy  to  be  legitimate 
which  proposed  to  itself  only  the  building  of  a  pyramid  of 
gold.  He  would  declare  the  gold  to  be  wasted,  were  it  to  re- 
main in  the  monumental  form,  and  would  say  it  ought  to  be 
employed.  But  to  what  end  ?  Either  it  must  be  used  only  to 
gain  more  gold,  and  build  a  larger  pyramid,  or  for  some  pui*- 
pose  other  than  the  gaining  of  gold.  And  this  other  purpose, 
however  at  first  apprehended,  will  be  found  to  resolve  itself 
finally  into  the  service  of  man  ; — that  is  to  say,  the  extension, 
defence,  or  comfort  of  his  life.  The  golden  pyramid  may  per- 
haps be  providently  built,  perhaps  improvidently  ;  but  the 
wisdom  or  folly  of  the  accumulation  can  only  be  determined 
by  our  having  first  clearly  stated  the  aim  of  all  economy, 
namely,  the  extension  of  life. 

If  the  accumulation  of  money,  or  of  exchangeable  property, 
were  a  certain  means  of  extending  existence,  it  would  be  use- 
less, in  discussing  economical  questions,  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  the  more  distant  object — life — instead  of  the  immediate 
one — money.  But  it  is  not  so.  Money  may  sometimes  be 
•©cumulated  at  the  cost  of  life,  or  by  limitations  of  it ;  that  ii 
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to  say,  citlicr  by  liastcniiig  llio  deaths  of  men,  or  preventing 
their  birtlis.  It  is  tliereforc  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view 
the  ultimate  object  of  economy  ,  and  to  determine  the  exi^o- 
diency  of  minor  operations  with  reference  to  that  ulterior  end, 

5.  It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  object  of  political  economy 
is  the  continuance  not  only  of  life,  but  of  healthy  and  hapi)y 
life.  But  all  true  happiness  is  both  a  consequence  and  cause 
of  life  :  it  is  a  sign  of  its  vigor,  and  source  of  its  continuance. 
All  true  suffering  is  in  like  manner  a  consequence  and  cause 
of  death.  I  shall  therefore,  in  future,  use  the  word  "  Life  '* 
singly  :  but  let  it  be  understood  to  include  in  its  signification 
the  happiness  and  power  of  the  entire  human  nature,  body 
and  soul. 

G.  That  human  nature,  as  its  Creator  made  it,  and  main- 
tains it  wherever  His  la^vs  are  observed,  is  entirely  harmoni- 
ous. No  physical  error  can  be  more  profound,  no  moral  error 
more  dangerous,  than  that  involved  in  the  monkish  doctrine 
of  the  opposition  of  body  to  soul.  No  soul  can  be  perfect 
in  an  imperfect  body  :  no  body  perfect  without  perfect  souL 
Every  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the  seal  of  its  beauty 
on  person  and  face  ;  every  wrong  action  and  foul  thought  its 
seal  of  distortion  ;  and  the  various  aspects  of  humanity  might 
be  read  as  plainly  as  a  printed  history,  were  it  not  that  the 
impressions  are  so  complex  that  it  must  always  in  some  cases 
(and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  in  all  cases)  be 
impossible  to  decipher  them  completel}'.  Nevertheless,  the 
face  of  a  consistently  just,  and  of  a  consistently  unjust  person, 
may  always  be  rightly  distinguished  at  a  glance  ;  and  if  the 
qualities  are  continued  by  descent  through  a  generation  or 
two,  there  arises  a  complete  distinction  of  race.  Both  moral 
and  physical  qualities  are  communicated  by  descent,  far  more 
than  they  can  be  developed  by  education  ;  (though  both  may 
be  destroyed  by  want  of  education),  and  there  is  as  yet  no  as- 
cei-tained  limit  to  the  nobleness  of  person  and  mind  which  the 
human  creature  may  attain,  by  persevering  observance  of  th« 
laws  of  God  respecting  its  birth  and  training. 

7.  We  must  therefore  yet  farther  define  the  aim  of  poHtical 
economy  to  be  "  The  multiphcation  of  human  life  at  the  high- 
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est  staiidarJ."  It  might  at  first  seem  questionable  whethei 
we  should  endeavour  to  maintain  a  small  nuniljer  of  persons 
of  the  highest  type  of  beauty  and  intelligence,  or  a  larger 
number  of  an  interior  class.  But  I  shall  be  able  to  show  in 
the  sequel,  that  the  way  to  maintain  the  largest  number  in 
first  to  aim  at  the  highest  standard.  Determine  the  noblest 
type  of  man,  and  aim  simply  at  maintaining  the  largest  possi 
ble  number  of  persons  of  that  class,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
the  largest  possible  number  of  every  healthy  subordinate  clasa 
must  necessarily  be  produced  also. 

8.  The  perfect  type  of  manhood,  as  just  stated,  involves 
the  perfections  (whatever  we  may  hereafter  determine  these 
to  be)  of  his  body,  affections,  and  intelligence.  The  material 
things,  therefore,  which  it  is  the  object  of  political  economy 
to  produce  and  use,  (or  accumulate  for  use,)  are  things  which 
serve  either  to  sustain  and  comfort  the  body,  or  exercise 
rightly  the  affections  and  form  the  intelligence.*  \Yhateve/' 
ti-uly  serves  either  of  these  purposes  is  "  useful  "  to  man, 
wholesome,  healthful,  helpful,  or  holy.  By  seeking  such 
things,  man  prolongs  and  increases  his  life  upon  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  whatever  docs  not  serve  either  of  these 
purposes, — much  more  whatever  counteracts  them, — is  in  like 
manner  useless  to  man,  unwdiolesome,  unhelpful,  or  unholy  ; 
and  by  seeking  such  things  man  shortens  and  diminishes  his 
life  upon  the  earth. 

9.  And  neither  with  respect  to  things  useful  or  useless  can 
man's  estimate  of  them  alter  their  nature.  Certain  sub- 
stances being  good  for  his  food,  and  others  noxious  to  him, 
what  he  thinks  or  wishes  respecting  them  can  neither  change, 
nor  prevent,  their  power.  If  he  eats  corn,  he  will  live  ;  if 
nightshade,  he  will  die.  If  he  produce  or  make  good  and 
beautiful  things,  they  will  Ee- Create  him  ;  (note  the  solemnity 
and  weight  of  the  word)  ;  if  bad  and  ugly  things,  they  will 
"corrupt"  or  "break  in  pieces" — that  is,  in  the  exact  degree 
of  their  power.  Kill  him.  For  every  hour  of  labour,  howeven 
enthusiastic  or  well  intended,  which  he  spends  for  that  which 
is  not  bread,  so  much  possibility  of  life  is  lost  to  him.     His 

*  See  Appendix  I. 
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fancies,  llkinf^s,  beliefs,  however  l)rilliaiit,  eager,  or  obfttinate, 
are  of  no  avail  if  they  are  set  on  a  false  object.  Of  all  that 
he  lias  laboured  for,  the  eternal  law  of  heaven  and  earth  meas- 
ures out  to  liim  for  reward,  to  the  utmost  atom,  that  part 
^vhich  he  ought  to  have  laboured  for,  and  withdraws  from 
him  (or  enforces  on  him,  it  may  be)  inexorably,  that  part 
which  he  ouglit  not  to  have  laboured  for  until,  on  his  summer 
threshing-floor,  stands  his  heap  of  corn  ;  little  or  much,  not 
according  to  his  labour,  but  to  his  discretion.  No  "  com- 
mercial arrangements,"  no  painting  of  surfaces,  nor  alloying 
of  substances,  will  avail  him  a  pennyweight.  Nature  asks  of 
him  calmly  and  inevitably,  What  have  you  found,  or  formed — 
the  right  thing  or  the  wrong  ?  By  the  right  thing  you  shall 
live  ;  by  the  wrong  you  shall  die. 

10.  To  thoughtless  persons  it  seems  otherwise.  The  world 
looks  to  them  as  if  they  could  cozen  it  out  of  some  ways  and 
means  of  life.  But  they  cannot  cozen  it  :  they  can  only  cozen 
their  neighbours.  The  w^orld  is  not  to  be  cheated  of  a  grain  ; 
not  so  much  as  a  breath  of  its  air  can  be  drawn  surreptitiously. 
For  every  piece  of  wnse  work  done,  so  much  life  is  granted  ; 
for  every  piece  of  foolish  work,  nothing ;  for  every  piece  of 
wicked  work,  so  much  death  is  allotted.  This  is  as  sure  as 
the  coui'ses  of  day  and  night.  But  when  the  means  of  life 
are  once  produced,  men,  by  their  various  struggles  and  in- 
dustries of  accumulation  or  exchange,  may  variously  gather, 
waste,  restrain,  or  distribute  them  ;  necessitating,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  waste  or  restraint,  accurately,  so  much  more  death. 
The  rate  and  range  of  additional  death  are  measui-ed  by  the 
rate  and  range  of  waste  ;  and  are  inevitable  ; — the  only  ques- 
tion (determined  mostly  by  fraud  in  peace,  and  force  in  war) 
is,  Who  is  to  die,  and  how  ? 

11.  Such  being  the  everlasting  law  of  human  existence,  the 
essential  work  of  the  political  economist  is  to  determine  what 
are  in  reahty  useful  or  life-giving  things,  and  by  what  degrees 
and  kinds  of  labour  they  are  attainable  and  distributable. 
This  investigation  divides  itself  under  three  great  heads  ; — 
the  studies,  namely,  of  the  phenomena,  first,  of  We^u-th  :  sec- 
ondly, of  Money  ;  and  thirdly,  of  Kiches. 
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These  terms  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  but  they  sig- 
nify entirely  different  things.  "Wealth"  consists  of  things 
in  themselves  valuable  ;  "  Money,"  of  documentary  claims  to 
the  possession  of  such  things  ;  and  "  Riclies  "  is  a  relative 
term,  expressing  the  magnitude  of  the  possessions  of  one 
person  or  society  as  compared  with  those  of  other  persons  oi 
societies. 

The  study  of  Wealth  is  a  province  of  natural  science : — it 
deals  with  the  essential  properties  of  things. 

The  study  or  Money  is  a  province  of  commercial  science  : — 
it  deals  with  conditions  of  engagement  and  exchange. 

The  study  of  Riches  is  a  province  of  moral  science  :  -it 
deals  with  the  due  relations  of  men  to  each  other  in  regard  ol 
material  possessions  ;  and  with  the  just  laws  of  their  associa* 
tion  for  pui*poses  of  labour. 

I  shall  in  this  first  chapter  shortly  sketch  out  the  range  of 
subjects  which  will  come  before  us  as  we  follow  those  three 
branches  of  inquir3^ 

12.  And  first  of  Wealth,  which,  it  has  been  said,  consists 
of  things  essentially  valuable.  We  now,  therefore,  need  a 
definition  of  "value." 

"  Value  "  signifies  the  strength,  or  "  availing  "  of  anything 
towards  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  two-fold  ;  that  is 
to  say,  primarily,  intrinsic,  and  secondarily,  effectu^vl. 

The  reader  must,  by  anticipation,  be  warned  against  confus- 
ing value  with  cost,  or  with  price.  Value  is  the  life-giving 
power  of  anything  ;  cost,  the  quantity  of  labour  required  to  pro 
duce  it  J  price,  the  quantity  of  labour  ichich  its  possessor  ivik 
take  in  exchange  for  it.*  Cost  and  price  are  commercial  condi- 
tions, to  be  studied  under  the  head  of  money. 

13.  Intrinsic  value  is  the  absolute  power  of  anything  to 
support  life.  A  sheaf  of  wheat  of  given  quality  and  weight 
has  in  it  a  measurable  power  of  sustaining  the  substance  of 
the  body  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  air,  a  fixed  power  of  sustain- 
ing its  warmth  ;  and  a  cluster  of  flowers  of  given  beauty  a  fixed 
power  of  enlivening  or  animating  the  senses  and  heart. 

[*  Observe  these  definitions, — tliey  are  of  niucli  importance, — and  co» 
uect  with  them  the  sftutenoes  in  italics  on  this  and  the  next  page  J 
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It  docs  not  in  ilie  least  affect  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
♦rheat,  the  air,  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  (Icispiso  tlieni. 
Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  tliem,  and  tliat  2)articular 
power  is  in  nothing  else. 

14.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of  theirs  may  become  ef- 
fectual, a  certain  state  is  necessary  in  the  recipient  of  it.  The 
digesting,  breathing,  and  perceiving  functions  must  be  perfect 
in  the  human  creature  before  the  food,  air,  or  flowers  can  be- 
come of  their  full  value  to  it.  The  i^roduction  of  effectual  val- 
uey  therefore  f  always  involves  two  needs:  first,  the  production  oj 
a  thing  essentially  useful ;  tJie?i  the  production  of  the  capacity 
to  use  it.  "Where  the  intrinsic  value  and  acceptant  capacity 
come  together  there  is  Effectual  value,  or  wealth  ;  where 
there  is  either  no  intrinsic  value,  or  no  acceptant  capacit}-, 
there  is  no  effectual  value  ;  that  is  to  saj',  no  wealth.  A  horse 
is  no  wealth  to  us  if  we  cannot  ride,  nor  a  picture  if  we  can- 
not see,  nor  can  any  noble  thing  he  ivealth,  except  to  a  noble  per- 
son. As  the  aptness  of  the  user  increases,  the  effectual  value 
of  the  thing  used  increases  ;  and  in  its  entirety  can  co-exist 
only  with  perfect  skill  of  use,  and  fitness  of  nature. 

15.  Valuable  material  things  may  be  conveniently  referred 
to  five  heads  : 

(i.)  Land,  with  its  associated  air,  water,  and  organisms. 

(ii.)  Houses,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

(iii.)  Stored  or  prepared  food,  medicine,  and  articles  of  bod- 
ily luxury,  including  clothing. 

(iv.)  Books. 

(v.)  "Works  of  art. 

The  conditions  of  value  in  these  things  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

16.  (i.)  Land.  Its  value  is  twofold  ;  first,  as  producing 
food  and  mechanical  power  ;  secondly,  as  an  object  of  sight 
and  thought,  producing  intellectual  power. 

Its  value,  as  a  means  of  producing  food  and  mechanical 
power,  vaiies  with  its  form  (as  mountain  or  plain),  with  its 
substance  (in  soil  or  mineral  contents),  and  wdth  its  climata 
All  these  conditions  of  intrinsic  value  must  be  known  and  com- 
plied with  by  the  men  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  in  order  ta 
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give  effectual  value  ;  but  at  any  given  time  and  place,  the  in 
triusic  value  is  fixed  :  such  and  such  a  piece  of  land,  with  ita 
issociated  lakes  and  seas,  rightly  treated  in  surface  and  sub- 
btance,  can  produce  precisely  so  much  food  and  power,  and 
no  more. 

The  second  element  of  value  in  land  being  its  beauty 
united  Avith  such  conditions  of  space  and  form  as  are  neces- 
sary for  exercise,  and  for  fullness  of  animal  life,  land  of  the 
highest  value  in  these  respects  will  be  that  lying  in  temperate 
climates,  and  boldly  varied  in  form  ;  removed  from  unhealthy 
or  dangerous  influences  (as  of  miasm  or  volcano)  ;  and  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  rich  fauna  and  flora.  Such  land,  care- 
fully tended  by  the  hand  of  man,  so  far  as  to  remove  from 
it  uusightlinesses  and  evidences  of  decay,  guarded  from  vio- 
lence, and  inhabited,  under  man's  afiectionate  protection, 
by  every  kind  of  living  creatm-e  that  can  occupy  it  in  peace, 
is  the  most  precious  "property"  that  human  beings  can  pos- 
sess. 

17.  (ii.)  Buildings,  furniture,  and  instruments. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists,  first,  in  permanent  strength, 
with  convenience  of  form,  of  size,  and  of  position  ;  so  as  to 
render  employment  peaceful,  social  intercourse  easy,  tempera- 
ture and  air  healthy.  The  advisable  or  possible  magnitude  of 
cities  and  mode  of  their  distribution  in  squai'es,  streets, 
courts,  &c.  ;  the  relative  value  of  sites  of  land,  and  the  modes 
of  structure  which  are  healthiest  and  most  permanent,  have  to 
be  studied  under  this  head. 

The  value  of  buildings  consists  secondly  in  historical  asso- 
ciation, and  architectural  beauty,  of  which  we  have  to  examine 
the  influence  on  manners  and  life. 

The  value  of  instiTiments  consists,  first,  in  their  power  of 
shortening  labour,  or  otherwise  accomplishing  what  human 
strength  unaided  could  not.  The  kinds  of  work  which  are 
severally  best  accomplished  by  hand  or  by  machine ; — the  ef- 
fect of  machineiy  in  gathering  and  multiplying  population, 
and  its  influence  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  such  population  ; 
together  with  the  conceivable  uses  of  machinery  on  a  colossal 
Bcale  in  accomphshing  mighty  and  useful  works,  hitherto  uu' 
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thought  of,  such  as  the  fleepeninj^  of  larj^e  river  channels  ;— - 
changing  the  surface  of  mountainous  districts  ; — irrigating 
tracts  of  desert  in  the  torrid  zone  ; — breaking  up,  and  thus 
rendering  capalile  of  quicker  fusion,  edges  of  ice  in  the  north- 
ern and  southern  Arctic  seas,  &c.,  so  rendering  parts  of  the 
eai'th  habitable  which  hitherto  have  been  lifeless,  are  tc  be 
studied  under  this  head. 

The  value  of  instruments  is,  secondarily,  in  their  aid  to  ab- 
stract sciences.  The  degree  in  which  the  multiplication  of 
such  instruments  should  be  encouraged,  so  as  to  make  them, 
if  lai'ge,  easy  of  access  to  numbers  (as  costly  telescopes),  or  so 
cheap  as  that  they  might,  in  a  serviceable  form,  become  a 
common  part  of  the  furniture  of  households,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered under  this  head.* 

18.  (iii.)  Food,  medicine,  and  articles  of  luxury.  Under 
this  head  we  shall  have  to  examine  the  possible  methods  of 
obtaining  pure  food  in  such  security  and  equality  of  supply 
as  to  avoid  both  waste  and  famine  :  then  the  economy  of 
medicine  and  just  range  of  sanitary  law  :  finally  the  economy 
of  luxury,  partly  an  sesthetic  and  partly  an  ethical  question. 

19.  (iv.)  Books.     The  value  of  these  consists, 

First,  in  their  power  of  preserving  and  communicating  the 
knowledge  of  facts. 

Secondly,  in  their  power  of  exciting  vital  or  noble  emotion 
and  intellectual  action.  They  have  also  their  cox-responding 
negative  powers  of  disguising  and  effacing  the  memory  of 
facts,  and  killing  the  noble  emotions,  or  exciting  base  ones. 
Under  these  two  heads  we  have  to  consider  the  economical 
and  educational  value,  positive  and  negative,  of  literature  ; — 
the  means  of  producing  and  educating  good  authors,  and  the 
means  and  advisability  of  rendering  good  books  generally  ac- 
cessible, and  directing  the  reader's  choice  to  them. 

[*  I  cannot  now  recast  these  sentences,  pedantic  in  their  generaliza* 
tiou,  and  intended  more  for  index  than  statement,  but  I  must  guard 
the  reader  from  thinking  that  I  ever  wish  for  cheapness  by  bad  quality. 
A  poor  boy  need  not  always  learn  mathematics;  but,  if  you  set  him  ta 
do  so,  have  the  farther  kindness  to  give  him  good  compasses,  not  cheap 
•nes,  whose  points  bend  like  lead.] 
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20.  (v.)  Works  of  art.  The  value  of  these  is  of  the  eann 
nature  as  that  of  books  ;  but  the  laws  of  their  production  and 
possible  modes  of  distribution  are  very  different,  and  require 
separate  examination. 

21.  n. — Money.  Under  this  head,  \ve  shall  have  to  ex- 
amine the  laws  of  currency  and  exchange  ;  of  which  I  will 
note  here  the  first  principles. 

Money  has  been  inaccurately  spoken  of  as  merely  a  means 
of  exchange.  But  it  is  far  more  than  this.  It  is  a  document- 
ary expression  of  legal  claim.  It  is  not  wealth,  but  a  docu- 
mentary claim  to  wealth,  being  the  sign  of  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  it,  or  of  the  labour  producing  it,  to  which,  at  a  given 
time,  persons,  or  societies,  are  entitled. 

If  all  the  money  in  the  world,  notes  and  gold,  were  de- 
stroyed in  an  instant,  it  would  leave  the  world  neither  richer 
nor  poorer  than  it  was.  But  it  would  leave  the  individual 
inhabitants  of  it  in  ditTerent  relations. 

Money  is,  therefore,  correspondent  in  its  nature  to  the 
title-deed  of  an  estate.  Though  the  deed  be  burned,  the 
estate  still  exists,  but  the  right  to  it  has  become  dispu- 
table. 

22.  The  real  worth  of  money  remains  unchanged,  as  long 
as  the  proportion  of  the  quantity  of  existing  money  to  the 
quantity  of  existing  wealth  or  available  labour  remains  un- 
changed. 

If  the  wealth  increases,  but  not  the  money,  the  worth  of 
the  money  increases  ;  if  the  money  increases,  but  not  the 
wealth,  the  worth  of  the  money  diminishes. 

23.  Money,  therefore,  cannot  be  arbitrarily  multiplied,  any 
more  than  title-deeds  can.  So  long  as  the  existing  wealth  or 
available  labour  is  not  fully  represented  by  the  currency,  the 
currency  may  be  increased  without  diminution  of  the  assigned 
worth  of  its  pieces.  But  when  the  existing  wealth,  or  avail- 
able labour  is  once  fully  represented,  every  piece  of  money 
thrown  into  circulation  diminishes  the  worth  of  every  other 
existing  piece,  in  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  number  of 
them,  provided  the  new  piece  be  received  with  equal  credit  ] 
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if  iiof,  the  (loprociation  of  worth  lakes  place,  according  to  tlia 
degree  of  its  credit. 

24.  AVbeii,  liowever,  new  money,  composed  of  some  sub- 
stance of  supposed  intrinsic  value  (as  of  gold),  is  brought  into 
the  market,  or  when  new  notes  are  issued  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  deserving  of  credit,  the  desire  to  obtain  the  mone^ 
will,  under  certain  circumstances,  stimulate  industry  :  an  ad 
ditional  quantity  of  wealth  is  immediately  produced,  and  it 
this  be  in  proportion  to  the  new  claims  advanced,  the  value 
of  the  existing  currency  is  undepreciated.  If  the  stimulus 
given  be  so  great  as  to  produce  more  goods  than  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  additional  coinage,  the  worth  of  the  exist- 
ing currency  will  be  raised. 

Arbitrary  control  and  issues  of  currency  affect  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  by  acting  on  the  hopes  and  fears  of  men,  and 
are,  under  certain  circumstances,  wise.  But  the  issue  of  ad- 
ditional currency  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  immediate  ex- 
pense, is  merely  one  of  the  disguised  forms  of  boiTowing  or 
taxing.  It  is,  however,  in  the  present  low  state  of  economical 
knowledge,  often  possible  for  governments  to  venture  on  an 
issue  of  currency,  when  they  could  not  venture  on  an  addi- 
tional loan  or  tax,  because  the  real  operation  of  such  issue  is 
not  understood  by  the  people,  and  the  j^ressure  of  it  is  irreg- 
ularly distributed,  and  with  an  unperceived  gradation, 

25.  The  use  of  substances  of  intrinsic  value  as  the  materials 
of  a  currency,  is  a  barbarism  ; — a  remnant  of  the  conditions  of 
barter,  which  alone  render  commerce  possible  among  savage 
nations.  It  is,  however,  still  necessary,  partly  as  a  mechanical 
check  on  arbitrary  issues  ;  partly  as  a  means  of  exchanges 
with  foreign  nations.  In  proj^ortion  to  the  extension  of  civi- 
lization, and  increase  of  trustworthiness  in  Governments,  it  will 
cease.  So  long  as  it  exists,  the  phenomena  of  the  cost  and 
price  of  the  articles  used  for  currency  are  mingled  with  those 
proper  to  currency  itself,  in  an  almost  inextricable  manner  : 
and  the  market  worth  of  bullicn  is  affected  by  multitudinous 
accidental  circumstances,  which  have  been  traced,  with  more 
or  less  success,  by  writers  on  commercial  operations  :  but 
with  these  variations  the  true  political  economist  has  no  mcr« 
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to  do  than  an  engineer,  fortifying  a  harbour  of  refuge  against 
Atlantic  tide,  has  to  concern  himself  with  the  cries  or  quarrels 
of  children  who  dig  pools  with  their  fingers  for  it«  streams 
among  the  sand. 

2().  III. — llicHEs.  According  to  the  various  industry,  ca- 
pacity, good  fortune,  and  desires  of  men,  they  obtain  greater 
or  smaller  share  of,  and  claim  upon,  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

The  inequalities  between  these  shares,  always  in  some  de- 
gree just  and  necessary,  may  be  either  restrained  by  law  or 
circumstance  within  certain  limits  ;  or  may  increase  indefi- 
nitely. 

Where  no  moral  or  legal  restraint  is  put  upon  the  exercise 
of  the  will  and  intellect  of  the  stronger,  shrewder,  or  more 
covetous  men,  these  differences  become  ultimately  enormous. 
But  as  soon  as  they  become  so  distinct  in  their  extremes  as 
that,  on  one  side,  there  shall  be  manifest  redundance  of  pos- 
session, and  on  the  other  manifest  pressure  of  need, — the 
terms  "  riches  "  and  "  poverty  "  are  used  to  express  the  op- 
posite states  ;  being  contrary  only  as  the  terms  '*  warmth  " 
and  "  cold  "  are  contraries,  of  which  neither  implies  an  actual 
degree,  but  only  a  relation  to  other  degrees,  of  temperature. 

27.  Respecting  riches,  the  economist  has  to  inquire,  first, 
into  the  advisable  modes  of  their  collection  ;  secondly,  into 
the  advisable  modes  of  their  administration. 

Respecting  the  collection  of  national  riches,  he  has  to  in- 
quire, first,  whether  he  is  justified  in  calling  the  nation  rich,  if 
the  quantity  of  wealth  it  possesses  relatively  to  the  wealth  of 
other  nations,  be  large  ;  irrespectively  of  the  manner  of  it.j 
distribution.  Or  does  the  mode  of  distribution  in  any  wise 
affect  the  nature  of  the  riches  ?  Thus,  if  the  king  alone  bo 
rich — suppose  Croesus  or  Mausolus — are  the  Lydians  or 
Carians  therefore  a  rich  nation?  Or  if  a  few  slave-masters 
are  rich,  and  the  nation  is  otherwise  composed  of  slaves,  is  it 
to  be  called  a  rich  nation  ?  For  if  not,  and  the  ideas  of  a  cer- 
tain mode  of  distribution  or  operation  in  the  riches,  and  of  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  in  the  people,  enter  into  our  idea  oi 
riches  as  attributed  tc  a  people,  we  shall  have  to  define  the 
degree  of  fluency,  or  circulative  character  which  is  essential  tc 
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tho  imtiire  of  conunon  wealtli  ;  and  the  degree  of  indepen« 
(Iciico  of  action  rcciuirod  in  its  posKCssors.  Questions  wbiclj 
look  as  if  tlioy  would  take  time  in  answering.* 

28.  And  farther.  Since  the  inequality,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion of  riches,  may  be  established  in  two  02:)posite  modes — 
namely,  by  increase  of  jDossession  on  the  one  side,  and  by  de 
crease  of  it  on  the  other — we  have  to  inquire,  with  respect  to 
any  given  state  of  riches,  precisely  in  what  manner  the  cor- 
relative poverty  was  produced  :  that  is  to  say,  whether  by 
being  surpassed  only,  or  being  depressed  also  ;  and  if  by  be- 
ing depressed,  what  are  the  advantages,  or  the  contrary,  con- 
ceivable in  the  depression.  For  instance,  it  being  one  of  the 
commonest  advantages  of  being  rich  to  entertain  a  number  of 
sei-vants,  we  have  to  inquire,  on  the  one  side,  what  economical 
process  produced  the  riches  of  the  master  ;  and  on  the  other, 
what  economical  process  produced  the  poverty  of  the  persons 
who  serve  him  ;  and  what  advantages  each,  on  his  own  side, 
derives  from  the  result. 

29.  These  being  the  main  questions  touching  the  collection 
of  riches,  the  next,  or  last,  part  of  the  inquiry  is  into  their 
administration. 

Their  possession  involves  three  great  economical  powers 
which  require  separate  examination  :  namely,  the  powers  of 
selection,  direction,  and  provision. 

The  power  of  Selection  relates  to  things  of  which  the  sup- 
ply is  limited  (as  the  suj)ply  of  best  things  is  always).  When 
it  becomes  matter  of  question  to  w'hom  such  things  are  to  be- 
long, the  richest  person  has  necessarily  the  first  choice,  unless 
some  arbitrary  mode  of  distribution  be  otherwise  determined 
upon.  Tlie  business  of  the  economist  is  to  show  how  this 
choice  may  be  a  wise  one. 

The  power  of  Direction  arises  out  of  the  necessary  relation 
of  rich  men  to  poor,  which  ultimately,  in  one  way  or  another, 

[*  I  regret  the  ironical  manner  in  wliich  this  passage,  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  matter  of  it,  was  written.  The  gist  of  it  is,  that  the  first 
of  all  inquiries  respecting  the  wealth  of  any  nation  is  not,  how  much  it 
has  ;  but  whether  it  is  in  a  form  that  can  be  used,  and  in  the  possession 
of  persons  who  can  use  it] 
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involves  the  direction  of,  or  authority  over,  the  labour  of  thi 
poor  ;  and  this  nearly  as  much  over  their  mental  as  their 
bodily  labour.  The  business  of  the  economist  is  to  show  how 
this  direction  may  be  a  Just  one. 

The  power  of  Provision  is  dependent  upon  the  redundance 
of  wealth,  which  may  of  course  by  active  persons  be  madt 
available  in  preparation  for  future  ^vork  or  future  profit  ;  in 
which  function  riches  have  generally  received  the  name  of 
capital  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  head-,  or  source-material.  The 
business  of  the  economist  is  to  show  how  this  provision  may 
be  a  Distant  one. 

30.  The  examination  of  these  three  functions  of  riches  will 
embrace  every  final  problem  of  jiolitical  economy ; — and, 
above,  or  before  all,  this  cunous  and  vital  problem, — whether, 
since  the  wholesome  action  of  riches  in  these  three  functions 
will  depend  (it  appears),  on  the  Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Far- 
sightedness of  the  holders  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  as- 
sumed that  persons  primarily  rich,  must  therefore  be  just  and 
wise, — it  may  not  be  ultimately  possible  so,  or  somewhat  so,  to 
arrange  matters,  as  that  persons  primarily  just  and  wise,  should 
therefore  be  rich  ? 

Such  being  the  general  plan  of  the  inquiry  before  us,  I 
shall  not  limit  myself  to  any  consecutive  following  of  it,  having 
hardly  any  good  hope  of  being  able  to  complete  so  laboiious 
a  work  as  it  must  prove  to  me  ;  but  from  time  to  time,  as  I 
have  leisure,  shall  endeavour  to  carry  forward  this  \)^vi  or  that, 
as  may  be  immediately  possible  ;  indicating  always  with  ac- 
curacy the  place  which  the  particular  essay  will  or  should  take 
in  the  completed  system. 


CHAPTER  BL 

STORE-KEEPING. 

81.  The  first  chapter  having  consisted  of  little  more  than  def- 
inition of  terms,  I  purpose,  in  this,  to  expand  and  illustrate 
the  given  definitions. 

The  view  which  has  here  been  taken  of  the  nature  of  wealth, 
namely,  that  it  consists  in  an  intrinsic  value  developed  by  a 
vital  power,  is  directly  opposed  to  two  nearly  universal  con- 
ceptions of  wealth.  In  the  assertion  that  value  is  primarily 
intrinsic,  it  opposes  the  idea  that  anything  which  is  an  object 
of  desire  to  numbers,  and  is  limited  in  quantity,  so  as  to  have 
rated  worth  in  exchange,  may  be  called,  or  vu'tually  become, 
wealth.  And  in  the  assertion  that  value  is,  secondarily,  de- 
pendent upon  power  in  the  possessor,  it  opposes  the  idea  that 
the  worth  of  things  depends  on  the  demand  for  them,  instead 
of  on  the  use  of  them.  Befora  going  farther,  we  will  make 
these  two  positions  clearer. 

32.  I.  First.  All  wealth  is  intrinsic,  and  is  not  constituted 
by  the  judgment  of  men.  This  is  easily  seen  in  the  case  of 
things  affecting  the  body  ;  we  know,  that  no  force  of  fantasy 
will  make  stones  nourishing,  or  poison  innocent ;  but  it  is  less 
apparent  in  things  affecting  the  mind.  We  are  easily — per- 
haps wilhngly — misled  by  the  apj^earance  of  beneficial  results 
obtained  by  industries  addressed  wholly  to  the  gratification 
of  fanciful  desire  ;  and  apt  to  su2:)pose  that  whatever  is  widely 
coveted,  dearly  bought,  and  pleasurable  in  possession,  must 
be  included  in  our  definition  of  wealth.  It  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult to  quit  ourselves  of  this  error  because  many  things  which 
are  true  wealth  in  moderate  use,  become  false  wealth  in  im- 
moderate ;  and  many  things  are  mixed  of  good  and  evil, — as 
mostly,  books,  and  works  of  art, — out  of  which  one  person 
will  get  the  good,  and  another  the  evil ;  so  that  it  seems  as  i/ 
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there  were  no  fixed  good  or  evil  in  the  things  themselves,  but 
only  in  the  view  taken,  and  use  made  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  so.  The  evil  and  good  are  fixed  ;  in  es- 
sence, and  in  proportion.  And  in  things  in  which  evil  de- 
pends upon  excess,  the  point  of  excess,  though  indefinable,  is 
fixed  ;  and  the  power  of  the  thing  is  on  the  hitlier  side  for 
good,  and  on  the  farther  side  for  evil.  And  in  all  cases  thi& 
power  is  inherent,  not  dependent  on  opinion  or  choice.  Oui? 
thoughts  of  things  neither  make,  nor  mar  their  eternal  force  ; 
nor — which  is  the  most  serious  point  for  future  consideration 
— can  they  prevent  the  effect  of  it  (within  certain  limits)  upon 
ourselves. 

33.  Therefore,  the  object  of  any  special  analysis  of  wealth 
will  be  not  so  much  to  enumerate  what  is  serviceable,  as  to 
distinguish  what  is  destructive  ;  and  to  show  that  it  is  inevi- 
tably destructive  ;  that  to  receive  pleasiu-e  from  an  evil  thing 
is  not  to  escape  from,  or  alter  the  evil  of  it,  but  to  be  altered 
by  it ;  that  is,  to  suffer  from  it  to  the  utmost,  having  our  own 
nature,  in  that  degree,  made  evil  also.  And  it  may  be  shown 
farther,  that,  through  whatever  length  of  time  or  subtleties  of 
connexion  the  harm  is  accomplished,  (being  also  less  or  more 
according  to  the  fineness  and  worth  of  the  humanity  on  which 
it  is  wrought),  still,  nothing  hut  harm  erer  comes  of  a  bad 
thing. 

34.  So  that,  in  sum,  the  term  wealth  is  never  to  be  attached 
to  the  accidental  object  of  a  morbid  desire,  but  only  to  the  con- 
stant object  of  a  legitimate  one*  By  the  fury  of  ignorance, 
and  fitfulness  of  caprice,  large  interests  may  be  continually 
attached  to  things  unserviceable  or  hurtful ;  if  their  nature 
could  be  altered  by  our  passions,  the  science  of  Political  Econ- 
omy would  remain,  what  it  has  been  hitherto  among  us,  the 
weighing  of  clouds,  and  the  portioning  out  of  shadows.  But 
of  ignorance  there  is  no  science  ;  and  of  caprice  no  law.  Their 
disturbing  forces  interfere  with    the   operations  of   faithful 

[*  Remember  carefully  this  statement,  that  Wealth  consists  only  in 
the  things  which  the  nature  of  humanity  has  rendered  in  all  ages,  and 
must  render  in  all  ages  to  come,  (that  is  what  I  meant  by  "  constant"), 
the  objects  of  legitimate  desire.     And  see  Appendix  IL] 
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Economy,  but  have  nothing  in  common  with  them  :  she,  the 
cjihn  arbiter  of  national  destiny,  regards  only  essential  power 
for  good  in  all  that  slie  accunmlatos,  and  alike  disdains  the 
wanderings  *  of  imagination,  and  the  thirsts  of  disease. 

35.  n.  Secondly.  The  assertion  that  wealth  is  not  only  in- 
trinsic, but  dependent,  in  order  to  become  effectual,  on  a  given 
degree  of  vital  power  in  its  possessor,  is  opposed  to  another 
popular  view  of  wealth  ; — namely,  that  thougli  it  may  always  be 
r'j>nstituted  l\y  caj^rice,  it  is,  when  so  constituted,  a  substantial 
thing,  of  which  given  quantities  may  be  counted  as  existing 
here,  or  there,  and  exchangeable  at  rated  prices. 

In  this  view  there  are  three  errors.  The  first  and  chief  i8 
the  overlooking  the  fact  that  all  exchangeableness  of  commod- 
ity, or  effective  demand  for  it,  depends  on  the  sum  of  capacity 
for  its  use  existing,  here  or  elsewhere.  The  book  we  cannot 
read,  or  j^icture  we  take  no  delight  in,  may  indeed  be  called 
part  of  our  w^ealth,  in  so  far  as  we  have  j^ower  of  exchanging 
either  for  something  we  like  better.  But  our  power  of  effect- 
ing such  exchange,  and  yet  more,  of  effecting  it  to  advantage, 
dejoends  absolutely  on  the  number  of  accessible  persons  who 
can  understand  the  boc  k,  or  enjoy  the  painting,  and  who  will 
dis2)ute  the  possession  of  them.  Thus  the  actual  worth  of 
either,  even  to  us,  depends  no  more  on  their  essential  good- 
ness than  on  the  capacity  existing  somew'here  for  the  perception 
of  it ;  and  it  is  vain  in  any  completed  sj^stem  of  production  to 
think  of  obtaining  one  without  the  other.  So  that,  though 
the  true  political  economist  know^s  that  co-existence  of  capac- 
ity for  use  with  temporary  possession  cannot  be  always  se- 
cured, the  final  fact,  on  which  he  bases  all  action  and  admin- 
istration, is  that,  in  the  whole  nation,  or  group  of  nations,  he 
has  to  deal  with,  for  every  atom  of  intrinsic  value  produced 
he  must  with  exactest  chemistry  produce  its  twin  atom  of  ac- 
ceptant  digestion,  or  understanding  capacity  ;  or,  in  the  de- 
gree of  his  failure,  he  has  no  wealth.  Nature's  challenge  to 
us  is,  in  earnest,  as  the  Assyrians  mock  ;  "I  will  give  thee 
two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be  able  on  thy  part  to  set  riders 

[*  The  Wanderinf_/s,  observe,  not  the  Right  goings,  of  Imagination. 
Bhe  is  very  far  from  dejpising  these.  1 
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upon  them."  Bavieca's  paces  are  brave,  if  the  Cid  backg 
him  ;  but  woe  to  us,  if  we  take  the  dust  of  capacity,  weariii<^ 
the  armour  of  it,  for  capacity  itself,  for  so  all  2)rocession,  liow- 
ever  goodly  in  the  show  of  it,  is  to  the  tomb. 

3G.  The  second  error  in  this  popular  view  of  wealth  is,  that 
in  giving  the  name  of  wealth  to  things  which  we  cannot  use, 
we  in  reality  confuse  wealth  with  money.  The  land  we  have 
no  skill  to  cultivate,  the  book  which  is  sealed  to  us,  or  dress 
which  is  superfluous,  may  indeed  be  exchangeable,  but  as 
such  are  nothing  more  than  a  cumbrous  form  of  bank-note,  of 
doubtful  or  slow  convertibility.  As  long  as  we  retain  pos- 
session of  them,  we  merely  keep  our  bank-notes  in  the  shape 
of  gravel  or  clay,  of  book-leaves,  or  of  embroidered  tissue. 
Circumstances  may,  perhaps,  render  such  forms  tlie  safest, 
or  a  certain  complacency  may  attach  to  the  exhibition  of 
them  ;  into  both  these  advantages  we  shall  inquire  after- 
wards ;  I  wish  the  reader  only  to  observe  here,  that  exchange- 
able property  which  we  cannot  use  is,  to  us  personally,  merely 
one  of  the  forms  of  money,  not  of  wealth. 

37.  The  third  error  in  the  popular  view  is  the  confusion  of 
Guardianship  with  Possession  ;  the  real  state  of  men  of  pro2> 
erty  being,  too  commonly,  that  of  curators,  not  possessors, 
of  wealth. 

A  man's  power  over  his  property  is  at  the  widest  range  ot 
it,  fivefold  ;  it  is  power  of  Use,  for  himself.  Administration,  to 
others,  Ostentation,  Destruction,  or  Bequest :  and  possession 
is  in  use  only,  w  hich  for  each  man  is  sternly  limited ;  so  that 
such  things,  and  so  much  of  them  as  he  can  use,  are,  indeed, 
well  for  him,  or  Wealth ;  and  more  of  them,  or  any  other 
things,  are  ill  for  him,  or  Illth.*  Plunged  to  the  lips  in 
Orinoco,  he  shall  drink  to  his  thirst  measure  ;  more,  at  his 
peril  :  with  a  thousand  oxen  on  his  lands,  he  shall  eat  to  his 
hunger  measure  ;  more,  at  his  peril.  He  cannot  live  in  two 
houses  at  once  ;  a  few  bales  of  silk  or  avooI  aviU  suffice  for  the 
fabric  of  all  the  clothes  he  can  ever  wear,  and  a  few  books 
will  probably  hold  all  the  furniture  good  for  his  brain.  Be- 
yond these,  in  the  best  of  us  but  narrow,  capacities,  we  have 

*  See  Appendix  UI. 
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but  the  power  of  iiciniinistt'ring,  or  //jaZ-adininisterin  j,  wealth  \ 
(that  is  to  say,  distrilnituiy,  lending.,  or  increayinj^-  it)  ; — of  ex- 
liibitiiig  it  (:iH  in  magnificence  of  retinue  or  furniture), — of 
dentroying,  or,  finidly,  of  bequeathing  it.  And  with  multi- 
tudes of  rich  men,  admuiistratiou  degenerates  into  curator- 
ship  ;  they  merely  hold  their  property  in  charge,  as  Trustees, 
for  the  benefit  of  some  person  or  persons  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
dcHvered  upon  their  death  ;  and  the  position,  explained  hi 
clear  terms,  would  hardly  seem  a  covetable  one.  What 
would  be  the  probable  feelings  of  a  youth,  on  his  entrance 
into  life,  to  whom  the  career  hoped  for  him  was  proposed  in 
terms  such  as  these:  "You  must  work  unremittingly,  and 
with  3'our  utmost  intelligence,  during  all  your  available  years, 
you  will  thus  accumulate  wealth  to  a  large  amount ;  but  you 
must  touch  none  of  it,  beyond  what  is  needful  for  your  sup- 
port. AMiatever  sums  you  gain,  beyond  those  required  for 
your  decent  and  moderate  maintenance,  and  w^iatever  beauti- 
ful things  you  may  obtain  possession  of,  shall  l^e  properly 
taken  care  of  by  servants,  for  whose  maintenance  you  will  be 
charged,  and  whom  you  will  have  the  trouble  of  superintend- 
ing, and  on  your  death-bed  you  shall  have  the  power  of  de- 
termining to  whom  the  accumulated  property  shall  belong,  or 
to  what  purposes  be  applied." 

38.  The  labour  of  life,  under  such  conditions,  would  prob- 
ably be  neither  zealous  nor  cheerful ;  yet  the  only  difference 
between  this  position  and  that  of  the  ordinary  capitalist  is  the 
power  which  the  latter  supposes  himself  to  possess,  and  which 
is  attributed  to  him  by  others,  of  spending  his  money  at  any 
moment.  This  pleasure,  taken  in  the  imagination  of  power  to 
part  with  that  with  which  we  have  no  intention  of  parting^  is  one 
of  the  most  curious,  though  commonest  forms  of  the  Eidolon, 
or  Phantasm  of  Wealth.  But  the  political  economist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  idealism,  and  looks  only  to  the  practi- 
cal issue  of  it — namely,  that  the  holder  of  wealth,  in  such 
temper,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  a  mechanical  means  of 
collection  ;  or  as  a  money-chest  with  a  slit  in  it,  not  only  re- 
coptant  but  suctional,  set  in  the  public  thoroughfare  ; — chest 
of  which  only  Death  has  the  key;  and  evil  Chauco  the  distri- 
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butioii  of  the  contents.  In  his  function  of  Lender  (which, 
however,  is  one  of  administration,  not  use,  as  far  as  he  is  him* 
self  concerned),  the  capitaUst  takes,  indeed,  a  more  interest- 
ing aspect ;  but  even  in  that  function,  his  relations  with  the 
state  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  mechanism  for  the  conven- 
ient contraction  of  debt ; — a  function  the  more  miscliievous, 
because  a  nation  invariably  appeases  its  conscience  with  re- 
sj^ect  to  an  unjustifiable  expense,  by  meeting  it  with  borrowed 
funds,  expresses  its  repentance  of  a  foolish  piece  of  business, 
by  letting  its  tradesmen  wait  for  their  money,  and  always 
leaves  its  descendants  to  pay  for  the  work  which  will  be  of 
the  least  advantage  to  them.* 

39.  Quit  of  these  three  sources  of  misconception,  the 
reader  will  have  little  farther  difficulty  in  apprehending  the 
real  nature  of  Effectual  value.  He  may,  however,  at  first  not 
without  surprise,  perceive  the  consequences  involved  in  his 
acceptance  of  the  definition.  For  if  the  actual  existence  of 
wealth  be  dependent  on  the  power  of  its  possessor,  it  follows 
that  the  sum  of  wealth  held  by  the  nation,  instead  of  being 
constant,  or  calculable,  varies  hourly,  nay,  momentarily,  witli 
the  number  and  character  of  its  holders  !  and  that  in  chang- 
ing hands,  it  changes  in  quantity.  And  farther,  since  the 
worth  of  the  currency  is  proportioned  to  the  sum  of  material 
wealth  which  it  represents,  if  the  sum  of  the  wealth  changes, 
the  worth  of  the  currency  changes.  And  thus  both  the  sum 
of  the  property,  and  power  of  the  currency,  of  the  state,  vary 
momentarily  as  the  character  and  number  of  the  holders. 
And  not  only  so,  but  different  rates  and  kinds  of  variation 
are  caused  by  the  character  cf  the  holders  of  different  kinds 
of  wealth.  The  transitions  of  value  caused  by  the  character 
of  the  holders  of  land  differ  in  mode  from  those  caused  by 
character  in  holders  of  works  of  art ;  and  these  again  from 
those  caused  by  character  in  holders  of  machinery  or  other 
working  capital     But  we  cannot  examine  these  special  phe- 

[*  I  would  beg  the  reader's  very  close  attention  to  these  37th  and 
38tli  paragraphs  It  would  be  well  if  a  dogged  conviction  could  be  en 
forced  on  nations,  as  on  individuals,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  whal 
ihey  cannot  at  present  pay  for,  tliey  sliould  not  at  present  have.] 
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ijomena  of  jiny  kind  of  wcjiltli  until  wo  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  way  in  whicli  true  currency  expresses  them  ;  and  of  tho 
resulting  modes  in  which  the  cost  and  price  of  any  article  are 
related  to  its  value.  To  obtain  this  we  must  approach  the 
subject  in  its  first  elements. 

4(\  Let  us  suppose  a  national  store  of  wealth,  composed  of 
niftterial  things  either  useful,  or  believed  to  be  so,  taken  charge 
of  by  the  Government,*  and  that  every  workman,  having  pro- 
duced any  article  involving  labour  in  its  production,  and  for 
which  he  has  no  immediate  use,  brings  it  to  add  to  this  store, 
receiving  from  the  Government,  in  exchange,  an  order  either 
for  the  return  of  the  thing  itself,  or  of  its  equivalent  in  other 
Shings,  such  as  he  may  choose  out  of  the  store,  at  any  time 
when  he  needs  them.  The  question  of  equivalence  itself 
(how  much  wine  a  man  is  to  receive  in  return  for  so  much 
corn,  or  how  much  coal  in  return  for  so  much  iron)  is  a  quite 
separate  one,  which  we  will  examine  presently.  For  the  time, 
let  it  be  assumed  that  this  equivalence  has  been  determined, 
and  that  the  Government  order,  in  exchange  for  a  fixed  weight 
of  any  article  (called,  suppose  a),  is  either  for  the  return  of 
that  weight  of  the  article  itself,  or  of  another  fixed  weight  of 
the  article  b,  or  another  of  the  article  c,  and  so  on. 

%Now,  supposing  that  the  labourer  speedily  and  continu- 
ally presents  these  general  orders,  or,  in  common  language, 
"  spends  the  money,"  he  has  neither  changed  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  nor  his  own,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may 
have  produced  useful  and  consumed  useless  articles,  or  vice 
versa.  But  if  he  does  not  use,  or  uses  in  part  only,  the  orders 
he  receives,  and  lays  aside  some  portion  of  them  ;  and  thug 
every  day  bringing  his  contribution  to  the  national  store,  lays 
by  some  per-centage  of  the  orders  received  in  exchange  for  it, 
he  increases  the  national  wealth  daily  by  as  much  as  he  does 
not  use  of  the  received  order,  and  to  the  same  amount  accu- 
mulates a  monetary  claim  on  the  Government.  It  is,  of  course, 
always  in  his  power,  as  it  is  his  legal  right,  to  bring  forward 
this  accumulation  of  claim,  and  at  once  to  consume,  destroy, 
or  distribute,  the  sum  of  his  wealth.     Supposing  he  never 

•  See  Appendix  IV. 
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floes  BO,  but  dies,  leaving  his  claim  to  others,  he  has  enriched 
the  State  during  his  life  by  the  quantity  of  wealth  over  which 
that  claim  extends,  or  has,  in  other  words,  rendered  so  much 
additional  life  possible  in  the  State,  of  which  additional  life 
he  bequeaths  the  immediate  possibility  to  those  whom  he  in- 
vests with  his  claim.  Supposing  him  to  cancel  the  claim,  he 
would  distribute  this  possibility  of  life  among  the  nation  at 
large. 

41.  We  hitherto  consider  the  Government  itself  as  simply 
a  conservative  power,  taking  charge  of  the  wealth  entrusted 
to  it. 

But  a  Government  may  be  more  or  less  than  a  conservative 
power.     It  may  be  either  an  improving,  or  destructive  one. 

If  it  be  an  improving  power,  using  all  the  wealth  entrusted 
to  it  to  the  best  advantage,  the  nation  is  enriched  in  root  and 
branch  at  once,  and  the  Government  is  enabled,  for  every 
order  presented,  to  return  a  quantity  of  wealth  greater  than 
the  order  was  written  for,  according  to  the  fructification  ob- 
tained in  tbe  interim.  This  ability  may  be  either  concealed, 
in  which  case  the  currency  does  not  completely  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  or  it  may  be  manifested  by  the  contin- 
ual payment  of  the  excess  of  value  on  each  order,  in  which 
case  there  is  (irrespectively,  observe,  of  collateral  results  after- 
wards to  be  examined)  a  perpetual  rise  in  the  worth  of  the 
currency,  that  is  to  say,  a  fall  in  the  price  of  all  articles  repre- 
sented by  it. 

42.  But  if  the  Government  be  destructive,  or  a  consuming 
power,  it  becomes  unable  to  return  the  value  received  on  the 
presentation  of  the  order. 

This  inability  may  either  be  concealed  by  meeting  demands 
to  the  full,  until  it  issue  in  bankruptcy,  or  in  some  form  of 
national  debt  ; — or  it  may  be  concealed  during  oscillatory 
movements  between  destructiveness  and  productiveness,  which 
result  on  the  whole  in  stability  ; — or  it  may  be  manifested  by 
the  consistent  return  of  less  than  value  received  on  each  pre- 
sented order,  in  which  case  there  is  a  consistent  fall  in  the 
woi-th  of  the  currency,  or  rise  in  the  price  of  the  things  repre 
Rented  by  it. 
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43.  Now,  if  for  this  conception  of  a  central  Go'/emment, 
<vo  substitute  that  of  a  body  of  pcrHons  occupied  in  industrial 
pursuits,  of  whom  each  adds  in  his  private  capacity  to  the 
coniinon  store,  -we  at  once  obtain  an  approximation  to  the 
actual  condition  of  a  civilized  mercantile  community,  from 
which  approximation  we  might  easily  proceed  into  still  com- 
pleter analysis.  I  purpose,  however,  to  arrive  at  every  result 
by  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  simpler  conception  ;  but  I 
wish  the  reader  to  observe,  in  the  meantime,  that  both  the 
social  conditions  thus  supposed  (and  I  will  by  anticipation  say 
also,  all  possible  social  conditions),  agree  in  two  great  points  ; 
namely,  in  the  primal  importance  of  the  supposed  national 
store  or  stock,  and  in  its  destructibility  or  improveability  by 
the  holders  of  it. 

44.  I.  Observe  that  in  both  conditions,  that  of  central 
Government-holding,  and  diffused  private-holding,  the  quan- 
tity of  stock  is  of  the  same  national  moment.  In  the  one 
case,  indeed,  its  amount  may  be  known  by  examination  of 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  confided  ;  in  the  other  it  cannot  be 
known  but  by  exposing  the  private  affairs  of  every  individual. 
But,  known  or  unknown,  its  significance  is  the  same  under 
each  condition.  The  riches  of  the  nation  consist  in  the 
abundance,  and  their  wealth  dej)ends  on  the  nature,  of  this 
store. 

45.  n.  In  the  second  place,  both  conditions,  (and  all  other 
possible  ones)  agree  in  the  destructibility  or  improveability 
of  the  store  by  its  holders.  Whether  in  private  hands,  or 
under  Government  charge,  the  national  store  may  be  daily 
consumed,  or  daily  enlarged,  by  its  possessors ;  and  while 
the  cuiTency  remains  apparently  unaltered,  the  property  it 
represents  may  diminish  or  increase. 

46.  Tlie  first  question,  tlien,  whicli  we  have  to  j^ut  under 
our  simple  conception  of  central  Government,  namely,  "What 
store  has  it  ?  "  is  one  of  equal  importance,  whatever  may  be 
the  constitution  of  tlie  State  ;  w^iile  the  second  question — 
namely,  "  Wlio  are  the  holders  of  the  store  ?  "  involves  the 
discussion  of  the  constitution  of  tlie  State  itself. 

The  first  inquiry  vosolves  itself  into  three  heads ; 
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1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  store  ? 

2.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  population  ? 

3.  What  is  its  quantity  in  relation  to  the  currency  ? 
The  second  inquiry  into  two  : 

1.  Who  are  the  Holders  of  the  store,  and  in  what  propor- 
tions? 

2.  Who  are  the  Claimants  of  the  store,  (that  is  to  say,  the 
holders  of  the  cui:rency, )  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

•  We  will  examine  the  range  of  the  first  three  questions  in 
the  present  paper  ;  of  the  two  following,  in  the  sequel. 

47.  I.  Question  First.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  store  ? 
Has  the  nation  hitherto  worked  for  and  gathered  the  right 
thing  or  the  wrong  ?  On  that  issue  rest  the  possibilities  of 
its  life. 

For  example,  let  us  imagine  a  society,  of  no  great  extent, 
occupied  in  procuring  and  laying  up  store  of  corn,  wine, 
wool,  silk,  and  other  such  preservable  materials  of  food  and 
clothing  ;  and  that  it  has  a  currency  representing  them. 
Imagine  farther,  that  on  days  of  festivity,  the  society,  discov- 
ering itself  to  derive  satisfaction  from  pyrotechnics,  gradually 
turns  its  attention  more  and  more  to  the  manufacture  of  gun- 
powder ;  so  that  an  increasing  number  of  labourers,  giving 
what  time  they  can  spare  to  this  branch  of  industry,  bring  in- 
creasing quantities  of  combustibles  into  the  store,  and  use 
the  general  orders  received  in  exchange  to  obtain  such  wine, 
wool,  or  corn,  as  they  may  have  need  of.  The  currency  re- 
mains the  same,  and  represents  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
material  in  the  store,  and  of  labour  spent  in  producing  it.  But 
the  corn  and  wine  gradually  vanish,  and  in  their  place,  as  gradu- 
ally, appear  sulphur  and  saltpetre,  till  at  last  the  labourers 
who  have  consumed  corn  and  supplied  nitre,  presenting  on  a 
festal  morning  some  of  their  currency  to  obtain  materials  for 
the  feast,  discover  that  no  amount  of  currency  will  command 
anything  Festive,  except  Fire.  The  supply  of  rockets  is  un- 
limited, but  that  of  food,  limited,  in  a  quite  final  manner  ; 
and  the  whole  currency  in  the  hands  of  the  society  repre- 
■ents  an  infinite  power  of  detonation,  but  none  of  existence. 

48.  This  statement,  caricatured  as  it  may  seem,  is  only  ex- 
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ftggeratcd  in  .iRRiiming  the  persistence  of  tlic  folly  to  extrem- 
ity, unchecked,  us  in  reality  it  would  be,  by  the  gradual  rise 
in  price  of  food.  But  it  falls  short  of  the  actual  facts  of 
human  life  in  expression  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the 
folly  itscilf.  For  a  great  part  (the  reader  would  not  believe 
how  great  until  he  saw  the  statistics  in  detail)  of  the  most 
earnest  and  ingenious  industry  of  the  world  is  spent  in  j^ro- 
ducing  nnniitions  of  war  ;  gathering,  that  is  to  say  the  mate- 
rials, not  of  festive,  but  of  consuming  fire  ;  filling  its  stores 
Nvith  all  power  of  the  instruments  of  pain,  and  all  afHuence  of 
the  ministries  of  death.  It  was  no  true  Trionfo  della  Morte  * 
which  men  have  seen  and  feared  (sometimes  scarcely  feared) 
so  long  ;  wherein  he  brought  them  rest  from  their  labours. 
We  see,  and  share,  another  and  higher  form  of  his  triumph 
now.  Task-master,  instead  of  Releaser,  he  rules  the  dust  of 
the  arena  no  less  than  of  the  tomb  ;  and,  content  once  in  the 
grave  whither  man  went,  to  make  his  works  to  cease  and  his 
devices  to  vanish, — now,  in  the  busy  city  and  on  the  service- 
able sea,  makes  his  work  to  increase,  and  his  devices  to  mul- 
tiply. 

49.  To  this  doubled  loss,  or  negative  power  of  labour, 
spent  in  producing  means  of  destruction,  we  have  to  add,  in 
our  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  whatever 
more  insidious  w^aste  of  toil  there  is  in  production  of  unnec- 
essary luxury.  Such  and  such  an  occupation  (it  is  said)  sup- 
ports so  many  labourers,  because  so  many  obtain  wages  in 
following  it  ;  but  it  is  never  considered  that  unless  there  be  a 
supporting  power  in  the  product  of  the  occupation,  the  wages 
given  to  one  man  are  merely  withdrawn  from  another.  We 
cannot  say  of  any  trade  that  it  maintains  such  and  such  a 
number  of  persons,  unless  we  know  how  and  where  the 
money,  now  spent  in  the  purchase  of  its  produce,  would  have 
been  spent,  if  that  produce  had  not  been  manufactured.  The 
purchasing  funds  truly  support  a  number  of  people  in  making 

[*  I  little  thought,  what  Trionfo  della  Morte  would  be,  for  this  very 
cause,  and  in  literal  fulfilment  of  the  closing  words  of  the  47th  para- 
graph, over  th.e  fields  and  houses  of  Europe,  and  over  its  fairest  city— 
within  seven  years  from  the  day  I  wrote  it.] 
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This  ;  but  (probably)  leave  unsupported  an  equal  number  whc 
are  making,  or  could  have  made  That.  The  manufacturers 
of  small  watches  thrive  at  Geneva  ; — it  is  well  ; — but  where 
would  the  money  spent  on  small  watches  have  gone,  had 
there  been  no  small  watches  to  buy  ? 

50.  If  the  so  frequently  uttered  aphonsm  of  mercantile 
economy — "  labour  is  limited  by  capital,"  were  true,  this  ques- 
tion would  be  a  definite  one.  But  it  is  untrue  ;  and  that 
widely.  Out  of  a  given  quantity  of  funds  for  wages,  more  or 
less  labour  is  to  be  had,  according  to  the  quantity  of  will  with 
which  we  can  inspire  the  workman  ;  and  the  true  limit  of 
labour  is  only  in  the  limit  of  this  moral  stimulus  of  the  will, 
and  of  the  bodily  power.  In  an  ultimate,  but  entirely  unprac- 
tical sense,  labour  is  limited  by  capital,  as  it  is  by  matter — 
that  is  to  say,  where  there  is  no  material,  there  can  be  no 
work, — but  in  the  practical  sense,  labour  is  limited  only  by 
the  great  original  capital  of  head,  heart,  and  hand.  Even  in 
the  most  artificial  relations  of  commerce,  labour  is  to  capital 
as  fire  to  fuel :  out  of  so  much  fuel,  you  can  have  only  so  much 
fire  ;  but  out  of  so  much  fuel,  you  ^liall  have  so  much  fire, — 
not  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  combustible,  but  to  the  force 
of  wind  that  fans  and  water  that  quenches  ;  and  the  appliance 
of  both.  And  labour  is  furthered,  as  conflagration  is,  not  so 
much  by  added  fuel,  as  by  admitted  air.* 

51.  For  which  reasons,  I  had  to  insert,  in  §  49,  the  qualify- 
ing "probably  ;"  for  it  can  never  be  said  positively  that  the 
purchase-money,  or  wages  fund  of  any  trade  is  withdrawn  from 
some  other  trade.  The  object  itself  may  be  the  stimulus  of 
the  production  of  the  money  which  buys  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
work  by  which  the  purchaser  obtained  the  means  of  buying 
it,  would  not  have  been  done  by  him  unless  he  had  wanted 
that  particular  thing.  And  the  production  of  any  article  not 
intrinsically  (nor  in  the  process  of  manufacture)  injurious,  is 

[*  The  meaning  of  which  is,  tliat  you  may  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  get  very  little  work  for  it,  and  that  little  bad  ;  but  having 
good  "  air  "  or  "  spirit,"  to  put  life  into  it,  with  very  little  money,  you 
may  get  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  all  good  ;  which,  observe,  is  an  arithr 
metical,  not  at  all  a  poetical  or  visionary  circumstance.] 
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usc'f'il,  if   tlio   desire  of  it  cjiuscs   pi-odndivc!  labour  in  oilier 
ilirectioDS. 

52.  Ill  the  national  store,  therefore,  the  presence  of  things 
intrinsically  valueless  does  not  imply  an  entirely  correlative 
al)S(»nce  of  thin<^s  valuable.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  all  the 
labour  spent  on  vanity  has  been  diverted  from  reality,  and 
that  for  every  bad  thing  produced,  a  precious  thing  has  been 
lost.  In  great  measui'e,  the  vain  things  represent  the  results 
of  roused  indolence  ;  they  have  been  carved,  as  toys,  in  extra 
time  ;  and,  if  they  had  not  been  made,  nothing  else  would 
have  been  made.  Even  to  munitions  of  war  this  principle  ap- 
plies ;  they  partly  represent  the  work  of  men  who,  if  they  had 
not  made  spears,  would  never  have  made  pruning  hooks,  and 
who  are  incapable  of  any  activities  but  those  of  contest. 

53.  Thus  then,  finally,  the  nature  of  the  store  has  to  be  con- 
sidered under  two  main  lights  ;  the  one,  that  of  its  immediate 
and  actual  utility  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  past  national  char- 
acter which  it  signifies  by  its  production,  and  future  character 
which  it  must  devolop  by  its  use.  And  the  issue  of  this  in- 
vestigation will  be  to  show  us  that 

Econom}^  does  not  depend  merely  on  principles  of  "demand 
and  supply,"  but  primarily  on  what  is  demanded,  and  what  is 
supplied  ;  which  I  will  beg  of  you  to  observe,  and  take  to 
heart. 

54.  n.  Question  Second. — What  is  the  quantity  of  the  store, 
in  relation  to  the  population  ? 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  ah'eady  stated  that  the  accu- 
rate form  in  which  this  question  has  to  be  put  is — "  What 
quantity  of  each  article  composing  tlie  store  exists  in  propor- 
tion to  the  real  need  for  it  by  the  population  ?  "  But  we  shall 
for  the  time  assume,  in  order  to  keep  all  our  terms  at  the  sim- 
plest, that  the  store  is  wholly  composed  of  useful  articles,  and 
accurately  proportioned  to  the  several  needs  for  them. 

Now  it  cannot  be  assumed,  because  the  store  is  large  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  Wiq  people,  that  the  people  must 
be  in  comfort  ;  nor  because  it  is  small,  that  the}^  must  be 
in  distress.     An   active  and  economical  race  always  produces 
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more  than  it  requires,  and  lives  (if  it  is  permitted  to  do  bo)  in 
competence  on  the  produce  of  its  daily  labour.  The  quantity 
of  its  store,  great  or  small,  is  therefore  in  many  respects  in- 
different to  it,  and  cannot  be  inferred  from  its  aspect,  Sini- 
ilarly  an  inactive  and  wasteftd  population,  which  cannot  live 
by  its  daily  labour,  but  is  dependent,  partly  or  wholly,  on 
consumption  of  its  store,  may  be  (by  vaiious  difficulties,  here- 
after to  be  examined,  in  realizing  or  getting  at  such  store)  re- 
tained in  a  state  of  abject  distress,  though  its  possessions  may 
be  immense.  But  the  results  always  involved  in  the  magni- 
tude of  store  are,  the  commercial  power  of  the  nation,  its 
security,  and  its  mental  character.  Its  commercial  power,  in 
that  according  to  the  quantity  of  its  store,  may  be  the  extent 
of  its  dealings  ;  its  security,  in  that  according  to  the  quantity 
of  its  store  are  its  means  of  sudden  exertion  or  sustained  en- 
durance ;  and  its  character,  in  that  certain  conditions  of  civiU- 
£ation  cannot  be  attained  without  permanent  and  continually 
accumulating  store,  of  great  intrinsic  value,  and  of  peculiar 
nature.* 

55.  Now,  seeing  that  these  three  advantages  arise  from 
largeness  of  store  in  proportion  to  population,  the  question 
arises  immediately,  "  Given  the  store — is  the  nation  enriched 
by  diminution  of  its  numbers  ?  Ai-e  a  successful  national  spec- 
ulation, and  a  i:>estilence,  economically  the  same  thing  ? 

This  is  in  part  a  sophistical  question  ;  such  as  it  would  be 
to  ask  whether  a  man  was  richer  when  struck  by  disease  which 
must  limit  his  life  within  a  predicable  period,  than  he  was 
when  in  health.  He  is  enabled  to  enlarge  his  current  ex- 
penses, and  has  for  all  purposes  a  larger  sum  at  his  imme- 
diate disposal  (for,  given  the  fortune,  the  shorter  the  life,  the 
larger  the  annuity)  ;  yet  no  man  considers  himself  richer  bo- 
cause  he  is  condemned  by  his  physician. 

5G.  The  logical  reply  is  that,  since  Wealth  is  by  definition 
only  the  means  of  life,  a  nation  cannot  be  enriched  by  its  own 
mortality.  Or  in  shorter  words,  the  life  is  more  than  the 
meat ;  and  existence  itself,  more  wealth  than  the  means  of  ex- 
istence. Whence,  of  two  nations  who  have  equal  store,  the 
[*  More  especially,  works  of  great  art] 
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more  numerous  is  to  be  considered  the  richer,  provided  the 
type  of  the  inluibitant  be  as  liigh  (for,  tliough  the  relative 
bulk  of  their  store  be  less,  its  relative  efficiency,  or  the  amount 
of  ellectual  'wealth,  must  be  greater).  But  if  the  iy\)G  of  the 
jwpulation  be  deteriorated  by  increase  of  its  numbers,  we 
have  evidence  of  poverty  in  its  worst  influence ;  and  then,  to 
determine  whether  the  nation  in  its  total  may  still  be  justifi- 
abh'  esteemed  rich,  we  must  set  or  weigh,  the  number  of  the 
poor  against  that  of  the  rich. 

To  effect  which  piece  of  scale-work,  it  is  of  course  necessary 
to  determine,  first,  who  are  poor  and  who  are  rich  ;  nor  this 
only,  but  also  how  poor  and  how  rich  they  are.  Which  will 
prove  a  curious  thermometrical  investigation  ;  for  we  shall 
have  to  do  for  gold  and  for  silver,  what  w^e  have  done  for 
quicksilver  ; — determine,  namely,  their  freezing-point,  their 
zero,  their  temperate  and  fever-heat  points ;  finally,  their 
va^wrescent  2)oint,  at  which  riches,  sometimes  explosively,  as 
lately  in  America,  "make  to  themselves  wings  :" — and  corre- 
Bj^ondently,  the  number  of  degrees  helow  zero  at  which  pov- 
erty,  ceasing  to  brace  with  any  wholesome  cold,  burns  to  the 
bone.* 

57.  For  the  performance  of  these  operations,  in  the  strict- 
est sense  scientific,  we  will  first  look  to  the  existing  so-called 
"  science  "  of  Political  Economy  ;  we  will  ask  it  to  define  for 
us  the  comparatively  and  superlatively  rich,  and  the  compara- 
tively and  superlatively  poor ;  and  on  its  own  terms — if  any 
terms  it  can  pronounce — examine,  in  our  prosperous  Eng- 
land, how  many  rich  and  how  many  poor  people  there  are  ; 
and  whether  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  the  poverty  is  in- 
deed so  overbalanced  by  the  quantity  and  intensity  of  wealth, 

[*  The  meaning  of  that,  in  plain  English,  is,  that  we  must  find  out 
how  far  poverty  and  riches  are  good  or  bad  for  people,  and  wliat  is  the 
difference  between  being  miserably  poor — so  as,  perhaps,  to  be  driven 
to  crime,  or  to  pass  life  in  suffering — and  being  blessedly  poor,  in  the 
sense  meant  in  the  Sermon  on  the  iVIount.  For  I  suppose  the  people 
who  believe  that  sermon,  do  not  think  (if  they  ever  honestly  ask  them- 
selves what  they  do  think),  either  that  Luke  vi.  24.  is  a  merely  poetical 
exclamation,  or  that  the  Beatitude  of  Poverty  has  yet  been  attained  Id 
6t.  Martin's  Lane  and  other  back  streets  of  London.^ 
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that  we  may  permit  oui-selves  a  luxurious  blindnesa  to  it,  and 
call  ourselves,  complacently,  a  rich  country.  And  if  we  find 
no  clear  definition  in  the  existing*;  science,  we  will  endeavour 
for  ourselves  to  fix  the  true  degrees  of  the  scale,  and  to  apply 
them.* 

58.  Question  Third.  What  is  the  quantity  of  the  store  in 
relation  to  the  Currency? 

We  have  seen  that  the  real  worth  of  the  currency,  so  fai  as 
dependent  on  its  relation  to  the  magnitude  of  tlie  store,  may 
vary,  within  certain  limits,  without  affecting  its  Avorth  in 
exchange.  The  diminution  or  increase  of  tho  represented 
wealth  may  be  unperceived,  and  the  currency  may  be  taken 
either  for  more  or  less  than  it  is  truly  worth.  Usually  it  is 
taken  for  much  more  ;  and  its  power  in  exchange,  or  credit- 
power,  is  thus  increased  up  to  a  given  strain  upon  its  relation 
to  existing  wealth.  This  credit-power  is  of  chief  impoi*tance 
in  the  thoughts,  because  most  sharply  present  to  the  expe- 
rience, of  a  mercantile  community  :  but  the  conditions  of  its 
stability  \  and  all  other  relations  of  the  currency  to  the  mate- 

[*  Large  plans! — Eight  years  are  gone,  and  nothing  done  yet.  But  I 
keep  my  purpose  of  making  one  day  tliis  balance,  or  want  of  balance, 
visible,  in  those  so  seldom  used  scales  of  Justice.] 

f  These  are  nearly  all  briefly  represented  by  the  image  used  for  the 
force  of  money  by  Dante,  of  mast  and  sail ;  — 

Quali  dal  vento  le  gonfiate  vele 
Caggiouo  avvolte,  poi  che  I'alber  flacca 
Tal  caddo  a  terra  la  fiera  crudele. 

The  image  may  be  followed  out,  like  all  of  Dante's,  into  as  close  de- 
tail as  the  reader  chooses.  Thus  the  stress  of  the  sail  must  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  strength  of  the  mast,  and  it  is  only  in  unforeseen  danger 
that  a  skillul  seaman  ever  carries  all  the  canvas  his  spars  will  bear  , 
stateij  of  mercantile  languor  are  like  the  flap  of  the  sail  in  a  calm  ;  of 
mercantile  precaution,  like  taking  in  reefs  ;  and  mercantile  ruin  is  in- 
stant on  the  breaking  of  the  mast. 

[I  mean  by  credit-power,  the  general  impression  on  the  national  mind 
that  a  sovereign,  or  any  other  coin,  is  worth  so  much  bread  and  cheese 
— so  much  wine— so  much  horse  and  carriage — or  so  much  fine  art :  it 
may  be  really  worth,  when  tried,  Wss  or  more  than  is  thought ;  the 
Uaought  of  it  is  the  credit-power.] 
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rial  stoiG  are  entirely  simple  iu  principle,  if  not  in  aciion. 
Far  dther  than  Biiniilc  are  tlio  relations  of  tlio  currency  to  Iho 
available  labour  which  it  also  represents.  For  this  relation  in. 
involved  not  only  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to 
the  number,  but  with  that  of  the  magnitude  of  the  store  to 
the  mind,  of  the  population.  Its  proportion  to  their  number 
and  the  resulting  worth  of  currency,  are  calculable  ;  but  itr. 
proportion  to  their  will  for  labour  is  not.  The  worth  of  tlie 
piece  of  money  which  claims  a  given  quantity  of  the  store  is, 
in  exchange,  less  or  greater  according  to  the  facility  of  ob- 
taining the  same  quantity  of  the  same  thing  without  having 
recourse  to  the  store.  .In  other  words  it  depends  on  the  im 
mediate  Cost  and  Price  of  the  thing.  We  must  now,  there- 
fore, complete  the  definition  of  these  terms. 

59.  All  cost  and  price  are  counted  in  Labour.  We  must 
know  first,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  counted  an  Labour. 

I  have  already  defined  labour  to  be  the  Contest  of  the  life 
of  man  with  an  opposite.  Literally,  it  is  the  quantity  of 
"  Lapse,"  loss,  or  failure  of  human  life,  caused  by  any  effort. 
It  is  usually  confused  with  effort  itself,  or  the  application  of 
power  (opera)  ;  but  there  is  much  effort  which  is  merely  a 
mode  of  recreation,  or  of  pleasure.  The  most  beautiful  ac- 
tions of  the  human  body,  and  the  highest  results  of  the 
human  intelligence,  are  conditions,  or  achievements,  of  quite 
unlaborious, — nay,  of  recreative, — effort.  But  labour  is  the 
auffering  iu  effort.  It  is  the  negative  quantity,  or  quantity  of 
de-feat,  which  has  to  be  counted  against  every  Feat,  and  of 
de-fect  which  has  to  be  counted  against  every  Fact,  or  Deed 
of  men.  In  brief,  it  is  "  that  quantity  of  our  toil  which  we 
die  in." 

We  might,  therefore,  <:^  priori,  conjecture  (as  we  shall  ulti- 
mately find),  that  it  cannot  be  bought,  nor  sold.  Everything 
else  is  bought  and  sold  for  Labour,  but  labour  itself  cannot 
be  bought  nor  sold  for  anything,  being  priceless.*     The  idea 

*^  The  object  of  Political  Economy  is  not  to  buy.  nor  to  sell  labour. 
but  to  spare  it.  Every  attempt  to  buy  or  sell  it  is,  in  the  outcome,  in- 
effectual ;  so  far  as  successful,  it  is  not  sale,  but  Betrayal ;  and  the  pur- 
«lias%-woney  is  a  part  of  that  thirty  piecea  which  bouj^ht,  Urst  thti  great 
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that  it  is  a  commodity  to  be  boiiglit  or  sold,  is  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  Politico-Economic  fallacy. 

GO.  This  being  the  nature  of  labour,  the  "  Cost  "  of  any- 
thing is  the  quantity  of  labour  necessary  to  obtain  it ; — the 
quantity  for  which,  or  at  which,  it  "  stands  "  (constat).  It  is 
literally  the  *'  Constancy  "  of  the  thing  ; — you  thall  win  it — 
move  it — come  at  it,  for  no  less  than  this. 

Cost  is  measured  and  measurable  (using  the  accurate  Latin 
terms)  only  in  "  labour,"  not  in  "  opera."  *  It  does  not  matter 
how  much  work  a  thing  needs  to  produce  it ;  it  matters  only 
how  much  difiti-ess.  Generally  the  more  the  power  it  requires, 
the  less  the  distress  ;  so  that  the  noblest  works  of  man  cost 
less  than  the  meanest. 

True  labour,  or  spending  of  life,  is  either  of  the  body,  in 
fatigue  or  pain  ;  of  the  temj^er  or  heart  (as  in  perseverance  of 
Bearch  for  things, — patience  in  waiting  for  them, — fortitude 
or  degradation  in  suffering  for  them,  and  the  like),  or  of  the 
intellect.  All  these  kinds  of  labour  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  term,  and  the  quantity  of  labour  is  then 
expressed  by  the  time  it  lasts.  So  that  a  unit  of  labour  is 
"  an  hour's  work  "  or  a  day's  work,  as  we  may  determine,  f 

Gl.  Cost,  like  value,  is  both  intrinsic  and  effectual.  Intrin- 
sic cost  is  that  of  getting  the  thing  in  the  right  way  ;  effect- 

est  of  laboui's,  and  afterwards  the  burial-field  of  the  Stranger  ;  for  this 
purchase-money,  being  in  its  very  smalluess  or  vileness  the  exactly 
measured  opposite  of  the  "  vilis  annona  amieorum,"  makes  all  men 
strangers  to  each  other. 

*  Cicero's  distinction,  *'  sordidi  qunestus,  quorum  operre,  non  quorum 
artes  emuntur,"  admirable  in  principle,  is  inaccurate  in  expression,  be- 
cause Cicero  did  not  pract'.^ally  know  how  much  operative  dexterity  if; 
necessary  in  all  the  higlier  arts  ;  but  the  cost  of  this  dexterity  is  incal- 
culable. Be  it  great  or  small,  the  "cost "of  the  mere  perfectness  o£ 
touch  in  a  hammer-stroke  of  Donatello's,  or  a  pencil-touch  of  Correg- 
gio  s,  is  inestimable  by  any  ordinary  arithmetic. 

[Old  notes,  these,  more  embarrassing  I  now  perceive,  than  elucida 
tory ;  but  riglit,  and  worth  retaining.] 

f  Only  observe,  as  some  labour  is  more  destructive  of  life  than  other 
labour,  the  hour  or  day  of  the  more  destructive  toil  is  supposed  to  in 
elude  proportionate  rest.     Though  men  do  not,  or  cannot,  usually  taks 
luch  rest,  except  in  death. 
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mil  cost  is  that,  of  fretting  the  thing  in  the  way  we  set  about 
it*  But  intrinsic  cost  cannot  bo  made  a  subject  of  analytic^al 
investigation,  being  only  partially  discoverable,  and  that  by 
long  experience.  Effectual  cost  is  all  that  the  political  Econ- 
omist can  deal  with  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  the  thing  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  and  by  known  processes. 

Cost,  being  dependent  much  on  application  of  method, 
varies  with  the  quantity  of  the  thing  wanted,  and  with  the 
number  of  persons  who  work  for  it.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  little 
of  some  things,  but  difficult  to  get  much  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
get  some  things  with  few  hands,  but  easy  to  get  them  with 
many. 

62.  The  cost  and  value  of  things,  however  difficult  to  de- 
termine accurately,  are  thus  both  dependent  on  ascertainable 
physical  circumstances.* 

*  There  is,  therefore,  observe,  no  such  thing  as  cheapness  (in  the 
common  use  of  that  term),  without  some  error  or  injustice,  A  thing  is 
said  to  be  cheap,  not  because  it  is  common,  but  because  it  is  supposed 
to  be  sold  under  its  worth.  Everything  has  its  proper  and  true  worth 
at  any  given  time,  in  relation  to  everything  else  ;  and  at  that  worth 
should  be  bought  and  sold.  If  sold  under  it,  it  is  cheap  to  the  buyer 
by  exactly  so  much  as  the  seller  loses,  and  no  more.  Putrid  meat,  at 
twopence  a  pound,  is  not  "cheaper"  than  wholesome  meat  at  seven- 
pence  a  pound ;  it  is  probably  much  dearer  ;  but  if,  by  watching  your 
opportunity,  3'ou  can  get  the  wholesome  meat  for  sixpence  a  pound,  it 
is  cheaper  to  you  by  a  penny,  which  you  have  gained,  and  the  seller 
has  lost.  The  present  rage  for  cheapness  is  either,  therefore,  simply 
and  literally  a  rage  for  badness  of  all  commodities,  or  it  is  an  attempt  to 
find  persons  whose  necessities  will  force  them  to  let  you  have  more  than 
you  should  for  3'our  money.  It  is  quite  easy  to  produce  such  persons,' 
and  in  large  numbers  ;  for  the  more  distress  there  is  in  a  nation,  the 
more  cheapness  of  this  sort  you  can  obtain,  and  your  boasted  cheapness 
is  thus  merely  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  your  national  distress. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  condition  of  apparent  cheapness,  which  we  have 
some  right  to  be  triumphant  in ;  namely,  the  real  reduction  in  cost  of 
articles  by  right  application  of  labour.  But  in  this  case  the  article  is 
only  cheap  with  reference  to  its  former  price  ;  the  so-called  cheapness 
is  only  our  expression  for  the  sensation  of  contrast  between  its  former 
and  existing  prices.  So  soon  as  the  new  methods  of  producing  the  arti- 
cle are  established,  it  ceases  to  be  esteemed  either  cheap  or  dear,  at  the 
new  price,  as  at  the  old  one,  and  is  felt  to  be  cheap  only  when  accident 
enables  it  to  be  purchased  beneath  this  upw  value.     And  it  is  no  ad- 
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But  their  price  is  dependent  on  the  human  will. 

Sucli  and  sucli  a  tiling  is  demonstrably  good  for  so   mucl 
/Wid  it  may  demonstrably  be  had  for  so  much. 

But  it  remains  questionable,  and  in  all  manner  of  ways 
questionable,  whether  I  choose  to  give  so  much.* 

This  choice  is  always  a  relative  one.  It  is  a  choice  to  give 
a  price  for  this,  rather  than  for  that ; — a  resolution  to  have 
the  thing,  if  getting  it  does  not  involve  tho  loss  of  a  better 
thing.  Price  depends,  therefore,  not  only  on  the  cost  of  tlie 
commodity  itself,  but  on  its  relation  to  the  cost  of  every  other 
attainable  thing. 

Tantage  to  produce  tlio  article  more  easily,  except  as  it  enaLles  you  to 
multiply  your  population.  Cheapness  of  this  kind  is  merely  tlie  dis- 
covery that  more  men  can  be  maintained  on  the  same  ground ;  and  the 
question  liovv  many  you  will  maintain  in  proportion  to  your  additional 
means,  remains  exactly  in  the  same  terms  that  it  did  before. 

A  form  of  immediate  cheapness  results,  however,  in  many  cases, 
without  distress,  from  the  labour  of  a  population  where  food  is  redun- 
dant, or  where  the  labour  by  wliich  the  food  is  produced  leaves  much 
idle  time  on  their  liands,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  production  of 
"  cheap  "  articles. 

All  such  phenomena  indicate  to  the  political  economist  places  where 
the  labour  is  unbalanced.  In  the  first  case,  the  just  balance  is  to  be 
effected  by  taking  labourers  from  the  spot  where  pressure  exists,  and 
sending  them  to  that  where  food  is  redundant.  In  the  second,  the 
cheapness  is  a  local  accident,  advantageous  to  the  local  purchaser,  disad- 
vantageous to  the  local  producer.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  com- 
merce to  extend  the  market,  and  thus  give  the  local  producer  his  full 
advantage. 

Cheapness  caused  by  natural  accidents  of  harvest,  weather,  &c.,  is 
always  counterbalanced,  in  due  time,  by  natural  scarcity,  similarly 
caused.  It  is  the  part  of  wise  government,  and  healthy  commerce,  so 
to  provide  in  times  and  places  of  plenty  for  times  and  places  of  dearth, 
as  that  there  shall  never  be  waste,  nor  famine. 

Cheapness  caused  by  gluts  of  the  market  is  merely  a  disease  of 
clumsy  and  wanton  commerce. 

*  Price  has  been  already  defined  (p.  9)  to  be  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  the  possessor  of  a  thing  is  willing  to  take  for  it.  It  is  best  to 
consider  the  price  to  be  that  fixed  by  the  possessor,  because  the  posses- 
sor has  absolrite  power  of  refusing  sale,  while  the  purchaser  has  no  ab- 
solute power  of  compelling  it  ;  but  the  elfectual  or  market  price  is  that 
»t  which  their  estimates  coincide. 
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FartluM'.  Tlie  ^)o?/v'7'  of  clioioe  is  also  a  relative  one.  It 
(lepeiKis  not  merely  on  our  own  estimate  of  tl)e  tliin^^,  but  on 
everybovly  else's  estimate  ;  therefore  on  tlie  number  and  force 
of  the  will  of  the  eoncurrent  buyers,  and  on  the  existing  quan- 
tity of  the  thing  in  proportion  to  that  number  and  force. 

Hence  the  price  of  anything  depends  on  four  variables. 

(1.)  Its  cost. 

(2.)  Its  attainable  quantity  at  that  cost. 

(3.)  The  luunbcr  and  2)o\vcr  of  the  persons  who  want  it. 

(4. )  The  estimate  they  have  formed  of  its  desirableness. 

Its  value  only  affects  its  price  so  far  as  it  is  contemplated 
in  this  estimate  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  not  at  all. 

63.  Now,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  in  which  price  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  a  currency,  we  must  assume  these  four 
quantities  to  be  known,  and  the  "  estimate  of  desirableness," 
commonly  called  the  Demand,  to  be  certain.  We  will  take 
the  number  of  persons  at  the  lowest.  Let  A  and  B  be  two 
labourers  who  "  demand,"  that  is  to  say,  have  resolved  to  la- 
bour for,  two  articles,  a  and  h.  Their  demand  for  these  arti- 
cles (if  the  reader  likes  better,  he  may  say  their  need)  is  to  be 
conceived  as  absolute,  their  existence  depending  on  the  get- 
ting these  two  things.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  they  are 
bread  and  fuel,  in  a  cold  country,  and  let  a  represent  the 
least  quantity  of  bread,  and  h  the  least  quantity  of  fuel,  which 
will  sup23ort  a  man's  life  for  a  day.  Let  a  be  producible  by 
;in  hour's  labour,  but  b  only  by  two  hours'  labour. 

Then  the  cost  of  a  is  one  hour,  and  of  h  two  (cost,  by  our 
definition,  being  expressible  in  terms  of  time).  If,  therefore, 
each  man  worked  botli  for  his  corn  and  fuel,  each  would  have 
to  work  three  hours  a  day.  But  they  divide  the  labour  for  its 
greater  ease.*  Then  if  A  works  three  hours,  he  produces 
3a,  which  i  i  one  a  more  than  both  the  men  want.  And  if  B 
works  three  hours,  he  i:)roduces  only  1^}  /;,  or  half  of  b  less 
than  both  want.     But  if  A  work  three  hours  and  B  six,  A  has 

*  This  "  greater  ease  "'  ought  to  he  allowed  for  hy  a  (liinimitiou  in  tht 
tiines  of  the  divided  work  ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  times  would  re- 
main tlie  same,  V  do  nut  introduce  thirf  unnecessary  complexity  into  t^ 
calculation. 
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3  a,  and  B  has  3  h,  a  maintenance  in  tlie  right  proportion  foi 
both  for  a  day  and  halt* ;  so  that  each  miglit  take  half  a  day 'a 
rest.  But  as  B  has  worked  double  time,  the  whole  of  this 
day's  rest  belongs  in  equity  to  him.  Tlierefore  the  just  ex- 
change should  be,  A  giving  two  a  for  one  6,  has  one  a  and  one 
h ; — maintenance  for  a  day.  B  giving  one  h  for  two  a,  haa 
two  a  and  two  6 ;  maintenance  for  two  days. 

Bat  B  cannot  rest  on  the  s  'cond  day,  or  A  would  be  left 
without  the  article  which  C>  produces.  Nor  is  there  any 
means  of  making  the  exchange  just,  unless  a  third  labourer  ia 
called  in.  Then  one  workman,  xV,  produces  a,  and  two,  B  and 
C,  produce  h  : — A,  working  three  hours,  has  three  a  ; — B, 
three  hours,  IJ  b  ; — C,  three  hours,  l.V  h.  B  and  G  each  give 
half  of  b  for  a,  and  all  have  their  equal  daily  maintenance  foi 
equal  daily  work. 

To  carry  the  example  a  single  step  farther,  let  three  arti- 
cles, fl,  by  and  c  be  needed. 

Let  a  need  one  hour's  work,  b  two,  and  c  four  ;  then  the 
day's  work  must  be  seven  hours,  and  one  man  in  a  day's  work 
can  make  7  a,  or  3|^  6,  or  IJ  c. 

Therefore  one  A  works  for  a,  producing  la;  two  B's  work 
for  b,  producing  lb;  four  C's  work  for  c,  producing  7  c. 

A  has  six  a  to  spare,  and  gives  tw^o  a  for  one  b,  and  four  a 
for  one  c.  Each  B  has  2\b  to  spare,  and  gives  ^  b  for  one  a, 
and  two  b  for  one  c. 

Each  C  has  f  of  c  to  spare,  and  gives  ^  c  for  one  6,  and  \  of 
c  for  one  a. 

And  all  have  their  day's  maintenance. 

Generally,  therefore,  it  follows  that  if  the  demand  is  con- 
stant,* the  relative  prices  of  things  are  as  their  costs,  or  as 
the  quantities  of  labour  involved  in  production. 

64.  Then,  in  order  to  express  their  prices  in  terms  of  a 
currency,  we  have  only  to  put  the  currency  into  the  form  of 
orders  for  a  certain  quantity  of  any  given  article  (with  us  it 
is  in  the  form  of  orders  for  gold),  and  all  quantities  of  other 
articles  are  priced  by  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  article 
tfhich  the  currency  claims. 

*  Compare  Unto  this  Last,  p.  115,  et  seq. 
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But  iho  Morlli  of  ilio  currcnoy  itHolf  is  not  in  the  slightest 
detiree  founded  more  on  tJie  worth  of  the  article^  whicli  it 
either  cliiims  or  consists  in  (jis  f^old)  than  on  the  wortli  of 
every  other  article  for  which  the  gold  is  exchangeable.  It  ia 
just  as  accurate  to  say,  "  so  many  pounds  are  wortli  an  acre 
of  land,"  as  "  an  acre  of  land  is  Avortli  so  many  pounds."  The 
worth  of  gold,  of  land,  of  bouses,  and  of  food,  and  of  all 
other  things,  depends  at  any  moment  on  the  existing  quanti- 
ties and  relative  demands  for  all  and  each  ;  and  a  change  in 
the  worth  of,  or  demand  for,  any  one,  involves  an  instantane- 
ously correspondent  change  in  the  worth  of,  and  demand  f(n\ 
all  the  rest ; — a  change  as  inevitable  and  as  accurately  bal- 
anced (though  often  in  its  process  as  untraceable)  as  the 
change  in  volume  of  the  outflowing  river  from,  some  vast 
lake,  caused  by  change  in  the  volume  of  the  inflowing 
streams,  though  no  eye  can  trace,  nor  instrument  detect,  mo- 
tion, either  on  its  surface,  or  in  the  depth. 

Qto.  Thus,  then,  the  real  working  power  or  worth  of  the  cur- 
rency is  founded  on  the  entire  sum  of  the  relative  estimates 
formed  by  the  population  of  its  possessions  ;  a  change  in  this 
estimate  in  any  direction  (and  therefore  every  change  in  the 
national  character),  instantly  alters  the  value  of  money,  in 
its  second  great  function  of  commanding  labour.  But  we 
must  always  carefully  and  sternly  distinguish  between  this 
worth  of  currency,  dependent  on  the  conceived  or  appreciated 
value  of  what  it  represents,  and  the  worth  of  it,  dependent  on 
the  existence  of  wdiat  it  represents.  A  currency  is  true^  or 
false,  in  proportion  to  the  security  w^ilh  w^hich  it  gives  claim 
to  the  possession  of  land,  house,  horse,  or  picture  ;  but  a  cur- 
rency is  strong  or  ivea/c*  worth  much,  or  worth  little,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  estimate  in  which  the  nation  holds  the 
house,  horse,  or  picture  which  is  claimed.  Thus  the  power 
of  the  English  currency  has  been,  till  of  late,  largely  based  on 
the  national  estimate  of  horses  and  of  wine  :  so  that  a  man 

[*  That  is  to  say,  the  love  of  money  is  founded  first  on  the  intense- 
ness  of  desire  for  given  tilings  ;  a  j-outh  will  rob  the  till,  now-a-days, 
for  pantomime  tici<ets  and  cigars  ;  the  "strengtli  "  of  the  currenry  be- 
ing irresistible  to  him,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  for  those  luxuries.] 
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might  alwaj'S  give  any  price  to  furnish  choicely  his  staVe,  oi 
his  ceUar  ;  and  receive  pubHc  approval  therefor :  but  if  he 
gave  the  same  sum  to  furnish  his  librar}',  lie  was  calle<l  mad 
or  a  bibho-mauiac.  And  although  he  might  lose  his  fortune 
by  his  horses,  and  his  health  or  life  by  his  cellar,  and  rarely 
lost  either  by  his  books,  he  was  yet  never  called  a  Hippo- 
maniac  nor  an  Oino-maniac  ;  but  only  Bibliomaniac,  because 
the  cuiTent  worth  of  money  was  understood  to  be  legiti 
mately  founded  on  cattle  and  wine,  but  not  on  literature.  The 
prices  lately  given  at  sales  for  pictures  and  MSS.  indicate 
some  tendency  to  change  in  the  national  character  in  this  re- 
spect, so  that  the  worth  of  the  currency  may  even  come  in 
time  to  rest,  in  an  acknowledged  manner,  somewhat  on  the 
state  and  keeping  of  the  Bedford  missal,  as  well  as  on  the 
health  of  Caractacus  or  Blink  Bonny  ;  and  old  pictures  be 
considered  property,  no  less  than  old  port.  They  might  have 
been  so  before  now,  but  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  choose  the 
one  than  the  other. 

Q>Q.  Now,  observe,  all  these  sources  of  variation  in  the  power 
of  the  currency  exist,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  influences  of 
vice,  indolence,  and  improvidence.  We  have  hitherto  sup- 
loosed,  throughout  the  analysis,  every  i:)rofessing  labourer 
to  labour  honestly,  heartily,  and  in  harmony  with  his  fellows. 
We  have  now  to  bring  farther  into  the  calculation  the  eftects 
of  relative  industry,  honour,  and  forethought ;  and  thus  to 
follow  out  the  bearings  of  our  second  inquiry  :  Who  are  the 
holders  of  the  Store  and  Currency,  and  in  what  proportions  ? 

This,  however,  we  must  reserve  for  our  next  paper — 
noticing  here  only  that,  however  distinct  the  several  brancheF! 
of  the  subject  are,  radically,  they  are  so  interwoven  in  their 
issues  that  we  cannot  rightly  treat  any  one,  till  we  have  taken 
cognizance  of  all.  Thus  the  need  of  the  currency  in  propor 
tion  to  number  of  population  is  materially  influenced  by  the 
probable  number  of  the  holders  in  proportion  to  the  non^ 
holders ;  and  this  again,  by  the  number  of  holders  of  goods, 
or  wealth,  in  proportion  to  the  non-holders  of  goods.  For  as, 
by  definition,  the  currency  is  a  claim  to  goods  which  are  not 
possessed,  its  quantity  indicates  the  number  of  claimants  in 
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proportion  fo  iho  number  of  holdrrs  ;  and  tlie  force  and  com' 
plexity  of  claim.  For  if  tlie  claims  be  not  complex,  currency 
as  a  means  of  exclmnj^'e  may  be  very  small  in  quMntify.  A 
sells  some  corn  to  B,  receivin«^  a  promise  from  13  to  i)ay  in 
cattle,  which  A  then  hands  over  to  C,  to  get  some  wine.  C 
in  due  time  claims  the  cattle  from  B  ;  uiul  B  lakes  back  his 
promise.  Tliese  exchanges  have,  or  might  have  been,  all 
et!ected  with  a  single  coin  or  promise  ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  currency  to  the  store  would  in  such  circumstances  indi- 
cate only  the  circulating  vitality  of  it — that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  and  convenient  divisibiUty  of  that  part  of  the  store 
which  the  habits  of  the  nation  keep  in  circulation.  If  a  cattle 
breeder  is  content  to  live  with  his  household  chiefly  on  meat 
and  milk,  and  does  not  want  rich  furniture,  or  jewels,  or  books 
— if  a  wine  and  corn  grower  maintains  himself  and  his  men 
chiefly  on  grapes  and  bread  ; — if  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
families  weave  and  spin  the  clothing  of  the  household,  and 
the  nation,  as  a  whole,  remains  content  with  the  produce  of 
its  own  soil  and  the  work  of  its  own  hands,  it  has  little  occa- 
sion for  circulating  media.  It  pledges  and  promises  little  and 
seldom  ;  exchanges  only  so  far  as  exchange  is  necessary  for 
life.  The  store  belongs  to  the  peoj)le  in  whose  hands  it  is 
found,  and  money  is  little  needed  either  as  an  expression  of 
right,  or  practical  means  of  division  and  exchange. 

G7.  But  in  proportion  as  the  habits  of  the  nation  become 
complex  and  fantastic  (and  they  may  be  both,  without  there- 
fore being  civilized),  its  circulating  medium  must  increase  in 
proportion  to  its  store.  If  every  one  wants  a  little  of  ever^'- 
thing, — if  food  must  be  of  many  kinds,  and  dress  of  many 
fashions, — if  mulitudes  live  by  work  which,  ministering  to 
fancy,  has  its  pay  measured  by  fancy,  so  that  large  prices  will 
be  given  by  one  person  for  what  is  valueless  to  another, — if 
there  are  great  inequalities  of  knowledge,  causing  great  in- 
equalities of  estimate, — and,  finally,  and  worst  of  all,  if  the 
currency  itself,  from  its  largeness,  and  the  power  which  the 
possession  of  it  implies,  becomes  the  sole  object  of  desire 
with  large  numbers  of  the  nation,  so  that  the  holding  of  it  is 
disputed  among  them  as  the  main  object  of  life  : — iu  each 
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and  all  of  these  cases,  the  currency  necessarily  enlarges  in 
proportion  to  the  store  ;  and  as  a  means  of  exchange  and  di- 
vision, as  a  bond  of  right,  and  as  an  object  of  passion,  has  a 
more  and  more  important  and  malignant  power  over  the  na- 
tion's dealings,  character,  and  life. 

Against  which  power,  when,  as  a  bond  of  Right,  it  becomes 
too  conspicuous  and  too  burdensome,  the  popular  voice  is  apt 
to  be  raised  in  a  violent  and  irrational  manner,  leading  to 
revolution  instead  of  remedy.  Whereas  all  possibility  of 
Economy  depends  on  the  clear  assertion  and  maintenance 
of  this  bond  of  right,  however  biu'densome.  The  first  neces- 
sity of  all  economical  government  is  to  secure  the  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  working  of  the  great  law  of  Prop- 
erty— that  a  man  who  works  for  a  thing  shall  be  allowed  to  get 
it,  keep  it,  and  consume  it,  in  peace  ;  and  that  he  who  does 
not  eat  his  cake  to-day,  shall  be  seen,  without  grudging,  to 
have  his  cake  to-moiTow.  This,  I  say,  is  the  first  point  to  be 
secured  by  social  law  ;  without  this,  no  political  advance,  nay, 
no  political  existence,  is  in  any  sort  possible.  Whatever  evil, 
luxury,  iniquity,  may  seem  to  result  from  it,  this  is  neverthe- 
less the  first  of  all  Equities  ;  and  to  the  enforcement  of  this, 
by  law  and  by  police-truncheon,  the  nation  must  always  pri- 
marily set  its  mind — that  the  cupboard  door  may  have  a  firm 
lock  to  it,  and  no  man's  dinner  be  carried  off  by  the  mob,  oi> 
its  way  home  from  the  baker's.  Which,  thus  fearlessly  assert- 
ing, we  shall  endeavour  in  next  paper  to  consider  how  far  it 
may  be  practicable  for  the  mob  itself,  also,  in  due  breadth  oi 
dish,  to  have  dinners  to  carry  home. 
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CHAPTER   m. 


COIN-KEEPING. 


68.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  last  chapter  that  qui 
present  task  is  to  examine  the  relation  of  holders  of  store  to 
holders  of  currency  ;  and  of  both  to  those  who  hold  neither. 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  determine  on  which  side  we  are 
to  place  substances  such  as  gold,  commonly  known  as  bases 
of  cuiTency.  By  aid  of  previous  definitions  the  reader  will 
now  be  able  to  understand  closer  statements  than  have  yet 
been  possible. 

69.  The  currency  of  any  country  consists  of  every  document 
acknowledging  debt,  ivhich  is  transferable  in,  the  country* 

This  transferableness  depends  upon  its  intelligibility  and 
credit.  Its  intelligibility  depends  chiefly  on  the  difficulty  of 
forging  anything  like  it  ; — its  credit  much  on  national  char- 
acter, but  ultimately  always  on  the  existence  of  substantial  means 
of  meeting  its  demand.\ 

As  the  degrees  of  transferableness  are  variable,  (some  docu- 
ments passing  only  in  certain  places,  and  others  passing,  if  at 
all,  for  less  than  their  inscribed  value),  both  the  mass,  and,  so 
to  speak,  fluidity,  of  the  currency,  are  variable.  True  or  per- 
fect currency  flows  freely,  like  a  pure  stream  ;  it  becomes 
sluggish  or  stagnant  in  proportion   to  the   quantity  of  less 

[*  Remember  this  definition  :  it  is  of  great  importance  as  opposed  to 
the  imperfect  ones  usually  given.  When  first  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished, I  remember  one  of  their  reviewers  asking  contemptuously,  ''la 
half-a-crown  a  document  ?  "  it  never  having  before  occurred  to  him  tliat 
a  document  might  be  stamped  as  well  as  written,  and  stamped  on  silver 
as  well  as  on  parchment.] 

[f  I  do  not  mean  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  five-pound  note  for 
five  pounds,  but  the  demand  of  the  holder  of  a  pound  for  a  pound's 
worth  of  something  good.] 
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transferable  matter  which  mixes  with  it,  adding  to  its  bulls, 
but  diminishing  its  purity.  [Articles  of  commercial  value,  on 
which  bills  are  drawn,  increase  the  currency  indefinitely  ;  and 
substances  of  intrinsic  value  if  stamped  or  signed  without 
restriction  so  as  to  become  ac^knowledgments  of  debt,  increase 
it  indefinitely  also.]  Every  bit  of  gold  found  in  Australia,  so 
long  as  it  remains  uncoined,  is  an  article  offered  for  sale  like 
any  other  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  coined  into  pounds,  it  dimin- 
ishes the  value  of  every  pound  we  have  now  in  our  pockets. 

70.  Legally  authorized  or  national  currency,  in  its  perfect 
condition,  is  a  form  of  public  acknowledgment  of  debt,  so  reg- 
ulated and  divided  that  any  person  presenting  a  commodity 
of  tried  worth  in  the  public  market,  shall,  if  he  please,  receive 
in  exchange  for  it  a  document  giving  him  claim  to  the  return 
of  its  equivalent,  (1)  in  any  place,  (2)  at  any  time,  and  (3)  in 
any  kind. 

When  currency  is  quite  healthy  and  vital,  the  persons  en- 
trusted with  its  management  are  always  able  to  give  on  de- 
mand either, 

A.  The  assigning  document  for  the  assigned  quBntity  oi 
goods.     Or, 

B.  The  assigned  quantity  of  goods  for  the  assigning  docu- 
ment. 

If  they  cannot  give  document  for  goods,  the  national  ex- 
change is  at  fault. 

If  they  cannot  give  goods  for  document,  the  national  credit 
is  at  fault. 

The  nature  and  power  of  the  document  are  therefore  to  bs 
examined  under  the  three  relations  it  bears  to  Place,  Time, 
and  Kind. 

71.  (1.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent  wealth  in 
any  Place.  Its  use  in  this  function  is  to  save  carriage,  so  that 
parting  with  a  bushel  of  corn  in  London,  we  may  receive  an 
order  for  a  bushel  of  corn  at  the  Antipodes,  or  elsewhere. 
To  be  perfect  in  this  use,  the  substance  of  currency  must  be 
to  the  maximum  portable,  credible,  and  intelligible.  Its  non- 
acceptance  or  discredit  results  always  from  some  foi-m  of 
ignorance  or  dishonour  :  so  fai'  as  suck  interruptions  rise  out 
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of  fliiToronrrp  m  (Iriiominaiioii,  lliore  is  no  groi^nd  for  their 
*ontinuancr  among  civilized  nations.  It  may  he  convenient 
in  (Mio  country  to  use  cliieliy  copper  for  coiiiji^e,  in  another 
silver,  and  in  another  gohl, — reckoning  accordingly  in  cen- 
times, francs,  or  zecchins  :  hut  that  a  franc  should  he  dif- 
ferent in  \veight  and  value  from  a  shilling,  and  a  zwanziger 
vary  from  both,  is  wanton  loss  of  commercial  j^ower. 

72.  (2.)  It  gives  claim  to  the  return  of  equivalent  wealth  at 
any  Time.  In  tliis  second  use,  currency  is  the  exponent  of 
accunuilation  :  it  Renders  the  laying-up  of  store  at  the  com- 
mand of  individuals  unlimitedly  possible  ; — whereas,  but  for 
its  intervention,  all  gathering  would  be  confined  within  cer- 
tain limits  by  the  bulk  of  property,  or  by  its  decay,  or  the 
diflftculty  of  its  guardianship.  "  I  will  pull  down  my  barns 
and  build  greater,"  cannot  be  a  daily  saying  ;  and  all  material 
investment  is  enlargement  of  care.  The  national  currency 
transfers  the  guardianship  of  the  store  to  many  ;  and  preserves 
to  the  original  producer  the  right  of  re-entering  on  its  posses- 
sion at  any  future  period. 

73.  (8.)  It  gi\es  claim  (practical,  though  not  legal)  to  the 
return  of  equivalent  wealth  in  any  Kind.  It  is  a  transferable 
right,  not  merely  to  this  or  that,  but  to  anything ;  and  its 
power  in  this  function  is  proportioned  to  the  range  of  choice. 
If  you  give  a  chrld  an  apple  or  a  toy,  you  give  him  a  deter- 
minate pleasure,  but  if  you  give  him  a  penny,  an  indeterminate 
one,  proportioned  to  the  range  of  selection  offered  by  the 
shops  in  the  village.  The  power  of  the  world's  currency  is 
similarly  in  proportion  to  the  openness  of  the  world's  fair,  and, 
commonly,  enhanced  by  the  brilliancy  of  external  aspect, 
rather  than  solidity  of  its  wares. 

74.  We  have  said  that  the  currency  consists  of  orders  foi 
equivalent  goods.  If  equivalent,  their  quality  must  be  guar- 
anteed. The  kinds  of  goods  chosen  for  specific  claim  must, 
therefore,  be  capable  of  test,  while,  also,  that  a  store  may  be 
kept  in  hand  to  meet  the  call  of  the  currency,  smallness  of 
bullv,  w^th  great  relative  value,  is  desirable  ;  and  indestructi- 
bility, over  at  least  a  certain  period,  essential. 

Such   indestructibility,    and    facility  of   being   tested,   are 
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united  in  gold  ;  its  intrinsic  value  is  great,  and  its  rraaginarj 
value  gi-eater ;  so  that,  partlj  through  indolence,  partly 
through  necessity  and  want  of  organization,  most  nations 
have  agreed  to  take  gold  for  the  only  basis  of  their  curren- 
cies ; — with  this  grave  disadvantage,  that  its  portal^iUty  en- 
abling the  metal  to  become  an  active  part  of  the  medium  of 
exchr.nge,  the  stream  of  the  currency  itself  becomes  opaque 
with  gold — half  currency  and  half  commodity,  in  unison  of 
functions  which  partly  neutralize,  partly  enhance  each  other's 
force. 

75.  They  partly  neutralize,  since  in  so  far  as  the  gold  is 
commodity,  it  is  bad  currenc}',  because  liable  to  sale  ;  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  currency,  it  is  bad  commodity,  because  its  ex- 
change value  interferes  with  its  practical  use.  Especially  its 
employment  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  arts  becomes  im- 
safe  on  account  of  its  liability  to  be  melted  down  for  exchange. 

Again.  They  partly  enhance,  since  in  so  far  as  the  gold 
has  acknowledged  intrinsic  value,  it  is  good  currency,  be- 
cause everywhere  acceptable  ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  legal 
exchajigeable  value,  its  worth  as  a  commodity  is  increased. 
We  want  no  gold  in  the  form  of  dust  or  crystal ;  but  we  seek 
for  it  coined,  because  in  that  form  it  will  pay  baker  and 
butcher.  And  this  worth  in  exchange  not  only  absorbs  a 
large  quantity  in  that  use,*  but  greatly  increases  the  effect 

*  [Read  and  think  over,  the  following  note  very  carefuUy.l 
The  waste  of  labour  in  obtaining  the  gold,  though  it  cannot  be 
estimated  by  help  of  any  existing  data,  may  be  understood  in  its 
bearing  on  entire  economy  by  supposing  it  limited  to  transactions 
between  two  persons.  If  two  farmers  in  Australia  have  been  ex- 
changing corn  and  cattle  with  each  other  for  years,  keeping  theii 
accounts  of  reciprocal  debt  in  any  simple  way,  the  sum  of  the  posses- 
sions of  either  would  not  be  diminished,  though  the  part  of  it  which 
was  lent  or  borrowed  were  only  reckoned  by  marks  on  a  stone,  or 
notches  on  a  tree  ;  and  the  one  counted  himself  accordingly,  so  many 
scratches,  or  so  many  notches,  better  than  the  other.  But  it  would 
soon  be  seriously  diminished  if,  discovering  gold  in  their  fields,  eac  h 
resolved  only  to  accept  golden  counters  for  a  reckoning  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, whenever  he  wanted  a  sack  of  corn  or  a  cow,  was  obliged  to  go 
and  wash  sand  for  a  wei^k  before  he  could  get  the  means  of  giving 
receipt  for  them. 
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on  tlio  imjifj^ination  of  tlio  qufiiitit.y  iisod  in  the  arts.  Thus, 
ill  brief,  the  force  of  the  fiinc'lioiis  is  increased,  but  tlieir 
precision  bhnitcd,  by  tlieir  unison. 

7C).  These  inconveniences,  however,  attach  to  gold  as  a 
basis  of  currency  on  account  of  its  portabihty  and  precious- 
ness.  But  a  far  greater  inconvenience  attaclies  to  it  as  tlie 
only  legal  basis  of  currency.  Imagine  gold  to  be  only  attain 
able  in  masses  weighing  several  pounds  each,  and  its  value, 
like  that  of  niahichite  or  marble,  proportioned  to  its  large- 
ness of  bulk  ; — it  could  not  then  get  itself  confused  with  the 
currency  in  daily  use,  but  it  might  still  remain  as  its  basis  ; 
and  this  second  inconvenience  would  still  affect  it,  namely, 
that  its  significance  as  an  exjDression  of  debt  varies,  as  that 
of  eveiy  other  article  would,  with  the  popular  estimate  of  its 
desirableness,  and  with  the  quantity  offered  in  the  market. 
My  power  of  obtaining  other  goods  for  gold  depends  alwa3'8 
on  the  strength  of  public  passion  for  gold,  and  on  the  limita- 
tion of  its  quantity,  so  that  when  either  of  two  things  'happen 
— that  the  world  esteems  gold  less,  or  finds  it  more  easily — 
my  light  of  claim  is  in  that  degree  effaced  ;  and  it  has  been 
even  gravely  maintained  that  a  discovery  of  a  mountain  of 
gold  would  cancel  the  National  Debt  ;  in  other  words,  that 
men  may  be  paid  for  what  costs  much  in  what  costs  nothing. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  there  is  little  chance  of  sudden  convul- 
sion in  this  respect  ;  the  world  will  not  so  rapidly  increase  in 
wisdom  as  to  desjoise  gold  on  a  sudden  ;  and  perhaps  may 
[for  a  little  time]  desire  it  more  eagerly  the  more  easily  it  is 
obtained  ;  nevertheless,  the  right  of  debt  ought  not  to  rest 
on  a  basis  of  imagination  ;  nor  should  the  frame  of  a  niitional 
currency  \dbrate  with  every  miser's  panic,  and  every  merchant's 
imprudence. 

77.  There  are  two  methods  of  avoiding  this  insecurity, 
which  would  have  been  fallen  upon  long  ago,  if,  instead  of 
calculating  the  conditions  of  the  supply  of  gold,  men  had 
only  considered  how  the  world  might  live  and  manage  its 
affairs  without   gold  at  all.  "^     One  is,  to  base  the  currency  on 

*  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  curious  futility  of  discussions  such  as 
that  which  lately  occupied  a  section  ox  \lie  British  Associatiou,  ou  tha 
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substances  of  truer  intrinsic  value  ;  the  other,  to  base  it  on 
several  substances  instead  of  one.  If  I  can  only  claim  gold, 
the  discovery  of  a  golden  mountain  starves  me  ;  but  if  I  can 
claim  bread,  the  discovery  of  a  continent  of  corn-tields  need 
not  trouble  me.  If,  however,  I  wish  to  exchange  my  bread 
for  other  things,  a  good  harvest  will  for  the  time  limit  my 
power  in  this  respect  ;  but  if  I  can  claim  either  bread,  iron, 
or  silk  at  pleasure,  the  standard  of  value  has  tliree  feet  instead 
of  one,  and  will  be  proportionately  firm.  Thus,  ultimately, 
the  steadiness  of  currency  depends  upon  the  breadth  of  its 
base  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  organization  increasing  with  this 
breadth,  the  discovery  of  the  condition  at  once  safest  and 
most  convenient  '^  can  only  be  by  long  analysis,  which  must 
for  the  present  be  deferred.  Gold  or  silver  f  may  always  be 
retained  in  limited  use,  as  a  luxury  of  coinage  and  question- 
less  standard,  of  one  weight  and  alloy  among  all  nations,  vary- 
ing only  in  the  die.  The  purity  of  coinage,  when  metallic,  is 
closely  indicative  of  the  honesty  of  the  system  of  revenue,  and 
even  of  the  general  dignity  of  the  State. J; 

absorption  of  gold,  wliile  no  one  can  produce  even  the  simplest  of  the 
data  necessary  for  the  inquiry.  To  take  the  first  occurring  one, — VVliat 
means  have  we  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  gold  employed  this  year  in 
the  toilettes  of  the  women  of  Europe  (not  to  speak  of  Asia) ;  and,  sup- 
posing it  known,  what  means  of  conjecturing  the  weight  by  which,  next 
year,  their  fancies,  and  the  changes  of  style  among  their  jewellers,  will 
diminish  or  increase  it  ? 

*  See,  in  Pope's  epistle  to  Lord  Bathurst,  his  sketch  of  the  diflicul- 
ties  and  uses  of  a  currency  literally  "  pecuniary  "' — (consisting  of  herds 
of  cattle). 

*'  His  Grace  will  game — to  White's  a  bull  be  led,"  &c. 

f  Perhaps  both ;  perhaps  silver  only.  It  may  be  found  expedient 
ultimately  to  leave  gold  free  for  use  in  the  arts.  As  a  means  of  reck- 
oning, the  standard  might  be,  and  in  some  cases  has  already  been, 
entirely  ideal. — See  Mill's  Political  Economy,  book  iii.  chap.  vii.  at 
beginning. 

X  The  purity  of  the  drachma  and  zecchin  were  not  without  signifi- 
cance of  the  state  of  intellect,  art,  and  policy,  both  in  Athens  and  Ven- 
ice ; — a  fact  first  impressed  upon  me  ten  years  ago,  when,  in  taking 
daguerreotypes  at  Venice,  I  found  no  purchaseable  gold  pure  euough  t« 
l^ild  them  with,  except  that  of  the  old  Venetian  zecchin. 
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78.  Whatever  the  article  or  articles  may  be  which  the  national 
currency  jironiises  to  pay,  a  preniiuni  on  tliat  article  indicates 
bankruptcy  of  the  government  in  that  proportion,  the  divi.sion 
of  its  assets  being  restrained  only  by  the  remaining  confidence 
of  the  holders  of  notes  in  the  return  of  prosperity  to  the  firm. 
Currencies  of  forced  acceptance,  or  of  unlimited  issue,  are 
merely  various  modes  of  disguising  taxation,  and  delaying 
its  pressure,  until  it  is  too  late  to  interfere  with  the  cause  of 
pressure.  To  do  away  with  the  possibility  of  such  disguise 
would  have  been  among  the  first  results  of  a  true  economical 
science,  had  any  such  existed  ;  but  there  have  been  too  many 
motives  for  the  concealment,  so  long  as  it  could  by  any  arti- 
fices be  maintained,  to  permit  hitherto  even  the  founding  of 
such  a  science. 

79.  And  indeed,  it  is  onl}^  through  evil  conduct,  wilfull3' 
persisted  in,  that  there  is  any  embarrassment,  either  in  the 
theory  or  working  of  currency.  No  exchequer  is  ever  em- 
barrassed, nor  is  any  financial  question  difficult  of  solution, 
when  people  keep  their  practice  honest,  and  their  heads  cool. 
But  when  governments  lose  all  office  of  pilotage,  protection, 
or  scrutiny  ;  and  hve  only  in  magnificence  of  authorized  lar- 
cem^,  and  polished  mendicity  ;  or  when  the  people,  choosing 
Speculation  (the  s  usually  redundant  in  the  sj^elling)  instead 
of  Toil,  visit  no  dishonesty  with  chastisement,  that  each  may 
with  impunity  take  his  dishonest  tui-n  ; — there  are  no  tricks 
of  financial  terminology  that  will  save  them  ;  all  signature 
and  mintage  do  but  magnify  the  ruin  they  retard  ;  and  even 
the  riches  that  remain,  stagnant  or  current,  change  only  from 
the  slime  of  Avernus  to  the  sand  of  Phlegethon — quick^B.n(i 
at  the  embouchure  ; — land  fluently  recommended  by  recent 
auctioneers  as  "eligible  for  building  leases." 

80.  Finally,  then,  the  power  of  true  currency  is  fourfold. 
(1.)  Credit  power.     Its  worth  in  exchange,  dependent  on 

public  opinion  of  the  stability  and  honesty  of  the  issuer. 

(2.)  Real  worth.  Supposing  the  gold,  or  whatever  else  the 
currency  exjiressly  promises,  to  be  required  from  the  issuer, 
for  all  his  notes  ;  and  that  the  call  cannot  be  met  in  full 
Then  the  actual  worth  of  the  document  would  be,  and  its  act* 
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ual  worth  at  any  moment  is,  therefore  to  be  defined  as,  what 
the  division  of  the  assets  of  the  issuer  would  produce  for  it. 

(3.)  The  exchange  power  of  its  base.  Granting  that  we 
can  get  five  pounds  in  gold  for  our  note,  it  remains  a  ques- 
tion how  much  of  other  things  we  can  get  for  five  pounds  in 
gold.  The  more  of  other  things  exist,  and  the  less  gold,  thfc 
greater  this  power. 

(4.)  The  power  over  hibour,  exercised  by  the  given  quantity 
of  the  base,  or  of  the  things  to  be  got  for  it.  The  question 
in  this  case  is,  how  much  work,  and  (question  of  questions  !) 
v)hose  work,  is  to  be  had  for  the  food  which  five  pounds  will 
buy.  This  depends  on  the  number  of  the  population,  on  their 
gifts,  and  on  their  dispositions,  with  which,  down  to  their 
slightest  humours,  and  up  to  their  strongest  impulses,  the 
power  of  the  currency  varies. 

81.  Such  being  the  main  conditions  of  national  currency, 
we  proceed  to  examine  those  of  the  total  currency,  under  the 
broad  definition,  "transferable  acknowledgment  of  debt;"* 

*  Under  wliich  term,  observe,  we  include  all  documents  of  debt, 
which,  being  honest,  might  be  transferable,  though  they  practically  aro 
not  transferred  ;  while  we  exclude  all  documents  which  are  in  reality 
worthless,  though  in  fact  transferred  temporarily,  as  bad  money  is. 
The  document  of  honest  debt,  not  transferred,  is  merely  to  paper  cur- 
rency as  gold  withdrawn  from  circulation  is  to  that  of  bullion.  Much 
confusion  has  crept  into  the  reasoning  on  this  subject  from  the  idea  thai 
the  withdrawal  from  circulation  is  a  definable  state,  whereas  it  is  a 
graduated  state,  and  indefinable.  The  sovereign  in  my  pocket  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation  as  long  as  I  choose  to  keep  it  there.  It  is  no 
otherwise  withdrawn  if  I  bury  it,  nor  even  if  I  choose  to  make  it,  and 
others,  into  a  golden  cup,  and  drink  out  of  them  ;  since  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  wine,  or  of  other  things,  may  at  any  time  cause  me  to  melt 
the  cup  and  throw  it  back  into  currency  ;  and  the  biillion  operates  on 
the  prices  of  the  things  in  the  market  as  directly,  though  not  as  forcibly, 
while  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cup  as  it  does  in  the  form  of  a  sovereign. 
No  calculation  can  be  founded  on  ray  humour  in  either  case.  If  I  like 
to  handle  rouleaus,  and  therefore  keep  a  quantity  of  gold,  to  play  with, 
in  the  form  of  jointed  basaltic  columns,  it  is  all  one  in  its  effect  on  the 
market  as  if  I  kept  it  in  the  form  of  twisted  filigree,  or,  steadily  "  ami- 
cus lamnje,"  beat  the  narrow  gold  pieces  into  broad  ones,  and  dined  ofif 
them.  The  probability  is  greater  that  I  break  the  rouleau  than  that  I 
melt  the  ]?late  ;  but  the  increased  probability  is  not  calculable.     Thus, 
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arnonj^  flic  many  forms  of  which  there  are  in  ettect  only  two, 
distinctly  opposed  ;  namely,  tlio  acknowledgments  of  debts 
which  will  bo  paid,  and  of  debts  which  will  not.  Documents, 
whether  in  whole  or  part,  of  bad  debt,  being  to  those  of 
good  debt  as  bad  money  to  bullion,  we  put  for  the  present 
these  forms  of  imposture  aside  (as  in  analysing  a  metal  we 
should  wash  it  clear  of  dross),  and  then  range,  in  thefr  exact 
quantities,  the  true  ciUTency  of  the  country  on  one  side,  and 
the  store  or  property  of  the  country  on  the  other.  We  place 
gold,  and  all  such  substances,  on  the  side  of  documents,  as 
far  as  they  oj^erate  by  signature  ; — on  the  side  of  store  as  far 
as  they  operate  by  value.  Then  the  cuiTency  represents  the 
quantity  of  debt  in  the  country,  and  the  store  the  quantity 
of  its  possession.  The  o^Miership  of  all  the  property  is  divided 
between  the  holders  of  currency  and  holders  of  store,  and 
whatever  the  claiming  value  of  the  currency  is  at  any  moment, 
that  value  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  riches  of  the  store- 
holders. 

82.  Farther,  as  true  currency  represents  by  definition  debts 
which  will  be  paid,  it  represents  either  the  debtor's  wealth, 
or  his  ability  and  willingness  ;  that  is  to  say,  either  wealth  ex- 
isting in  his  hands  transferred  to  him  by  the  creditor,  or 
wealth  which,  as  he  is  at  some  time  surely  to  return  it,  he  is 
either  increasing,  or,  if  diminishing,  has  the  will  and  strength 
to  reproduce.  A  sound  currency  therefore,  as  by  its  increase 
it  represents  enlarging  debt,  represents  also  enlarging  means  ; 
but  in  this  curious  way,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  it  marks 
the  deficiency  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  that  currency  had  not  existed.*     In  this  respect 

documents  are  only  withdrawn  from  the  currency  when  cancelled,  a«d 
bullion  when  it  is  so  effectually  lost  as  that  the  probability  of  finding  it 
Is  no  greater  than  of  finding  new  gold  in  the  mine. 

*  For  e.xample,  suppose  an  active  peasant,  having  got  his  ground  into 
good  order  and  built  himself  a  comfortable  house,  finding  time  still  on 
his  hands,  sees  one  of  his  neighbours  little  able  to  work,  and  ill-lodged, 
and  olTers  to  build  him  also  a  house,  and  to  put  his  land  in  order,  on 
condition  of  receiving  for  a  given  period  rent  for  the  building  and  tithe 
of  the  fruits.  The  offer  is  accepted,  and  a  document  given  promissory 
•f  rent  and  tithe.     Thitj  note  is  money.     It  oan  only  be  good  money  if 
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it  is  like  the  detritus  of  a  mountain  ;  assume  that  it  lies  at  a 
fixed  angle,  and  the  more  the  detritus,  the  larger  must  be  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  would  have  been  larger  still,  had  there  been 
none. 

83.  Farther,  though,  as  above  stated,  every  man  possessing 
money  has  usually  also  some  property  beyond  what  is  neces- 
sary for  his  immediate  wants,  and  men  possessing  property 
usually  also  hold  currency  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  their 
immediate  exchanges,  it  mainly  determines  the  class  to  which 
they  belong,  whether  in  their  eyes  the  money  is  an  adjunct  of 
the  property,  or  the  property  of  the  money.  In  the  first  case 
the  holder's  pleasure  is  in  his  possessions,  and  in  his  money 
subordinately,  as  the  means  of  bettering  or  adding  to  them. 
In  the  second,  his  i)leasure  is  in  his  money,  and  in  his  posses- 
sions only  as  rej^resenting  it.  (In  the  first  case  the  money  is 
as  an  atmosphere  surrounding  the  wealth,  rising  from  it  and 
raining  back  upon  it ;  but  in  the  second,  it  is  as  a  deluge, 
with  the  wealth  floating,  and  for  the  most  joart  perishing  in 
it.*)  The  shortest  distinction  between  the  men  is  that  the  one 
wishes  always  to  buy,  and  the  other  to  sell. 

84.  Such  being  the  great  relations  of  the  classes,  their  sev- 
eral characters  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  nation  ; 
for  on  the  character  of  the  store-holders  chiefly  depend  the 
preservation,  display,  and  serviceableness  of  its  wealth  ;  on 
that  of  the  currency-holders,  its  distribution  ;  on  that  of  both, 
its  reproduction. 

We  shall,  therefore,  ultimately  find  it  to  be  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  to  the  nation  in  whose  hands  the  thing  is 

the  man  who  has  incurred  the  debt  so  far  recovers  his  strength  as  to  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  help  he  has  received,  and  meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  note  ;  if  he  lets  his  house  fall  to  ruin,  and  his  field  to 
waste,  liis  promissory  note  will  soon  be  valueless :  but  the  existence  of 
the  note  at  all  is  a  consequence  of  liis  not  having  worked  so  stoutly  as 
the  other.  Let  him  gain  as  much  as  to" be  able  to  pay  back  the  entire 
debt  ;  the  note  is  cancelled,  and  we  have  two  rich  store-holders  and  nc 
currency. 

[*  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  make  out  the  sentence  in  paren- 
thesis, unless  you  like,  but  do  not  think  it  is  mere  metaphor.  It  statef 
ft  fact  which  I  could  not  have  stated  so  shortly,  but  by  metaphor.] 
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put,  than  how  much  of  it  is  g^ot  ;  and  that  the  character  of  tho 
holders  may  be  conjectured  by  the  quahty  of  the  store  ;  for 
sucli  and  sucli  a  man  always  asks  for  such  and  such  a  thinf( ; 
nor  only  asks  for  it,  but  if  it  can  be  bettered,  belters  it :  so 
that  possession  and  possessor  reciprocally  act  on  each  other, 
through  the  entire  sum  of  national  i:)ossession.  The  base  na- 
tion, asking  for  base  things,  sinks  daily  to  deeper  vileness  of 
nature  and  weakness  in  use  :  wliile  the  noble  nation,  askinf> 
for  noble  things,  rises  <laily  into  diviner  eminence  in  both  ; 
the  tendency'  to  degradation  being  surely  marked  by  *'  ara^ia  ; " 
that  is  to  say,  (expanding  the  Greek  thought),  by  carelessness 
as  to  the  hands  in  which  things  are  put,  consequent  dispute 
for  the  acquisition  of  them,  disorderliness  in  the  accumulation 
of  them,  inaccuracy  in  the  estimate  of  them,  and  bluntness  in 
conception  as  to  the  entire  nature  of  possession. 

So.  The  currrency-holders  always  increase  in  number  and 
influence  in  proportion  to  the  bluntness  of  nature  and  clumsi- 
ness of  the  store-holders  ;  for  the  less  use  people  can  make  of 
things,  the  more  they  w-ant  of  them,  and  the  sooner  weary  of 
them,  and  want  to  change  them  for  something  else  ;  and  all 
frequency  of  change  increases  the  quantity  and  power  of  cur- 
rency. The  large  currency-holder  himself  is  essentially  a  jDer- 
son  who  never  has  been  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  will  have,  and  proceeds,  therefore,  in  vague  collection  and 
aggregation,  with  more  and  more  infuriate  passion,  urged  by 
complacency  in  progress,  vacancy  in  idea,  and  pride  of  con- 
quest. 

"While,  however,  there  is  this  obscurity  in  the  nature  of 
possession  of  currency,  there  is  a  charm  in  the  seclusion  of  it, 
whicii  is  to  some  people  very  enticing.  In  the  enjoyment  of 
real  property,  others  must  partly  share.  The  groom  ha? 
some  enjoyment  of  the  stud,  and  the  gardener  of  the  garden  ; 
but  the  money  is,  or  seems,  shut  \\\) ;  it  is  wholl}'  enviable. 
No  one  else  can  have  part  in  any  complacencies  arising  from 
it. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  comparison  is  also  a  great  thing 
to  unimaginative  people.  They  know  always  they  are  so  much 
better  than  they  were,  in  money  ;  so  much  better  than  others, 
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ill  money  ;  but  wit  cannot  be  so  compared,  nor  character 
My  neighbour  cannot  be  convinced  tliat  I  am  wiser  than  he 
is,  but  he  can,  that  I  am  worth  so  nmch  more  ;  and  the  uni- 
versaUty  of  the  conviction  is  no  less  flattering  than  its  clear- 
ness. Only  a  few  can  understand, —  none  measure — and  few 
will  willingly  adore,  superiorities  in  other  things  ;  but  every- 
body can  understand  money,  everybody  can  count  it,  and 
most  will  worship  it. 

8G.  Now,  these  various  temptations,  to  accumulation  would 
be  politically  harmless  if  what  was  vainly  accumulated  had  any 
fair  chance  of  being  wisely  spent.  For  as  accumulation. can- 
not go  on  for  ever,  but  must  some  day  end  in  its  reverse — if 
this  reverse  were  indeed  a  beneficial  distribution  and  use,  as 
irrigation  from  reservoir,  the  fever  of  gatliering,  though  peril- 
ous to  the  gatherer,  might  be  serviceable  to  the  community. 
But  it  constantly  happens  (so  constantly,  that  it  may  be  stated 
as  a  political  law  having  few  excej^tions),  that  what  is  unreas 
onably  gathered  is  also  unreasonably  spent  by  the  persons  into 
whose  hands  it  finally  falls.  Very  frequently  it  is  spent  in 
war,  or  else  in  a  stupefying  luxuiy,  twice  hurtful,  both  in  be- 
ing indulged  by  the  rich  and  witnessed  by  the  poor.  So  that 
the  mat  tener  and  mal  dare  are  as  correlative  as  complementary 
colours ;  and  the  circulation  of  wealth,  which  ought  to  be 
soft,  steady,  strong,  far-sweeping,  and  full  of  warmth,  like  the 
Gulf  stream,  being  narrowed  into  an  eddy,  and  concentrated 
on  a  point,  changes  into  the  alternate  suction  and  surrender 
of  Charybdis.  Which  is  indeed,  I  doubt  not,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  that  marvellous  fable,  "  infinite,"  as  Bacon  said  of  it, 
"in  matter  of  meditation."  * 

87.  It  is  a  strange  habit  of  wise  humanity  to  speak  in  enig- 
mas only,  so  that  the  highest  truths  and  usefullest  laws  must 
be  hunted  for  through  whole  picture-galleries  of  dreams, 
which  to  the  vulgar  seem  dreams  only.  Thus  Homer,  the 
Greek  tragedians,  Plato,  Dante,  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  and 
Goethe,  have  hidden   all  that   is  chiefly  serviceable  in  their 

[*  What  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  was  a  note  only,  in  the 
first  printing  ;  but  for  after  service,  it  is  of  more  value  than  anj  othej 
part  of  the  book,  so  I  have  put  it  into  the  main  text.] 
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work,  and  in  nil  tlir  various  literature  ihcy  absorbed  and  re* 
embodied,  under  types  which  have  rendered  it  quite  useless  to 
the  nudiitude.  What  is  worse,  the  two  pnmal  declarers  of 
moral  discovery,  Homer  and  Plato,  are  2)artly  at  issue  ;  for 
Plato's  logical  power  quenched  his  imagination,  and  he  be- 
came incapable  of  understanding  the  purely  imaginative  ele- 
ment either  in  poetry  or  painting  :  he  therefore  somewhat 
overrates  the  pure  discipline  of  passionate  art  in  song  and 
nuisi(»,  and  misses  that  of  meditative  art.  There  is,  however, 
a  deeper  reason  for  his  distrust  of  Homer.  His  love  of  justice, 
and  reverently  religious  nature,  made  him  dread,  as  death, 
every  form  of  fallacy  ;  but  chiefl}',  fallacy  respecting  the 
world  to  come  (his  own  mj'ths  being  only  symbolic  exponents 
of  a  rational  hope).  "We  shall  perhaps  now  every  da}'  dis- 
cover more  clearly  how  right  Plato  was  in  this,  and  feel  our- 
selves more  and  more  wonderstruck  that  men  such  as  Homer 
and  Dante  (and,  in  an  inferior  sphere,  Milton),  not  to  speak 
of  the  great  sculptors  and  painters  of  every  age,  have  permit- 
ted themselves,  though  full  of  all  nobleness  and  wisdom,  to 
coin  idle  imaginations  of  the  mysteries  of  eternity,  and  guide 
the  faiths  of  the  families  of  the  earth  by  the  courses  of  their 
own  vague  and  visionary  arts  :  while  the  indisputable  truths 
of  human  life  and  duty,  respecting  which  they  all  have  but 
one  voice,  lie  hidden  behind  these  veils  of  phantasy,  unsought, 
and  often  unsuspected.  I  will  gather  carefully,  out  of  Dante 
and  Homer,  what,  in  this  kind,  bears  on  our  subject,  in  its 
due  place  ;  the  first  broad  intention  of  their  symbols  may  be 
sketched  at  once. 

88.  The  rewards  of  a  wortliy  use  of  riches,  subordinate  to 
other  ends,  are  shown  by  Dante  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  orbs  of 
Paradise  ;  for  the  punishment  of  their  unworthy  use,  three 
places  are  assigned  ;  one  for  the  avaricious  and  prodigal 
whose  souls  are  lost,  {Hell,  canto  7)  ;  one  for  the  avaricious 
and  prodigal  whose  souls  are  capable  of  puiification,  (Fiurja- 
tory,  canto  19)  ;  and  one  for  the  usurers,  of  whom  none  can 
be  redeemed  {Hell,  canto  17).  The  first  group,  the  largest  in 
all  hell("gente  piu  che  altrove  troppa,"  compare  Virgil's 
"  quae   maxima   turba "),  meet   in    contrary   currents,  m   th6 
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waves  of  Charyhdis,  casting  weights  at  each  other  frrnu  oppo 
site  sides.  This  weariuess  of  contention  is  the  chief  elemeut 
of  their  torture  ;  so  marked  by  the  beautii'td  hues  beginning 
"  Or  puoi,  tigUuol,"  kc. :  (but  the  usurers,  ^vho  made  their 
money  inactively,  ,sit  on  the  sand,  equally  witliout  rest,  how* 
ever.  "  Di  qua,  di  Li,  soccorrien,  Sic.)  For  it  is  not  avarice, 
but  conlenlion  for  riches,  leading  to  this  double  misuse  of 
them,  which,  in  Dante's  light,  is  the  unredeemable  sin.  The 
place  of  its  punishment  is  guarded  by  Plutus,  "the  great 
enemy,"  and  "la  fiera  crudele,"  a  spirit  quite  different  from 
the  Greek  Plutus,  who,  though  old  and  blind,  is  not  cruel, 
and  is  curable,  so  as  to  become  far-sighted,  (ov  TV(jj\u<i  dAA* 
6$v  ySAtTTojv. — Plato's  epithets  in  first  book  of  the  Laics.)  Still 
more  does  this  Dantesque  type  differ  from  the  resplendent 
Plutus  of  Goethe  in  the  second  part  of  Faust,  who  is  the  per- 
sonified power  of  wealth  for  good  or  evil — not  the  passion  lor 
wealth  ;  and  again  from  the  Plutus  of  Spenser,  who  is  the 
passion  of  mere  aggregation.  Dante's  Plutus  is  specially  and 
definitely  the  Spirit  of  Contention  and  Competition,  or  Evil 
Commerce  ;  because,  as  I  showed  before,  this  kind  of  com- 
merce "  makes  all  men  strangers  ; "  his  speech  is  therefore 
unintelligible,  and  no  single  soul  of  all  those  ruined  by  him 
has  recogn  izahle  feat  u  res. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  redeemable  sins  of  avarice  and 
prodigality  are,  in  Dante's  sight,  those  which  are  without  de- 
liberate or  calculated  operation.  The  lust,  or  lavishness,  of 
riches  can  be  purged,  so  long  as  there  has  been  no  servile 
consistency  of  dispute  and  comjDetition  for  them.  The  sin  is 
spoken  of  as  that  of  degradation  by  the  love  of  earth  ;  it  is 
purified  by  deeper  humiliation — the  souls  crawl  on  their  bel- 
lies ;  their  chant  is,  "my  soul  cleaveth  unto  the  dust."  But 
the  spirits  thus  condemned  are  all  recognizable,  and  even  the 
worst  examples  of  the  thirst  for  gold,  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  tell  the  histories  of  during  the  night,  are  of  men 
swept  by  the  passion  of  avarice  into  \dolent  crime,  but  not 
sold  to  its  steady  work. 

89.  The  precept  given  to  each  of  these  spirits  for  its  de« 
liverance  is — Turn  thine  eyes  to  the  lucre   (lure)  which  thd 
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Eternal  King  rolls  witli  tlio  mighty  wlieels.  Otherwise,  the 
wheels  of  the  "  Cirenter  Fortune,"  of  which  the  constellation 
is  ascending  when  Dante's  dream  begins.     Compare  George 

Herbert — 

"  Lift  up  thy  head  ; 
Take  stars  for  money  ;  stars,  not  to  be  told 
IJy  any  art,  yet  to  be  purchased." 

And  Plato's  notable  sentence  in  the  thiixl  book  of  the  Polity . 
-— "  Tell  them  they  have  divine  gold  and  silver  in  their  souls 
for  ever  ;  that  they  need  no  money  stamped  of  men — neither 
may  they  otherwise  than  imj^iously  mingle  the  gathering  of 
the  divine  with  the  mortal  treasure,  for  through  that  which  the 
law  of  the  multitude  has  coined,  endless  crimes  have  been  done 
and  suffered  ;  but  in  theirs  is  neither  pollution  nor  sorrow.'' 

90.  At  the  entrance  of  this  place  of  punishment  an  evil 
spirit  is  seen  by  Dante,  quite  other  than  the  **  Gran  Nemico.^ 
The  great  enemy  is  obeyed  knowingly  and  willingly  ;  but  this 
epirit — feminine — and  called  a  Siren — is  the  "  Deceitfulness  of 
riches,"  aTraxTy  ttXovtov  of  the  Gospels,  winning  obedience  by 
guile.  This  is  the  Idol  of  riches,  made  doubly  phantasmal  by 
Dante's  seeing  her  in  a  dream.  She  is  lovely  to  look  upon, 
and  enchants  by  her  sweet  singing,  but  her  womb  is  loath- 
some. Now,  Dante  does  not  call  her  one  of  the  Sirens  care- 
lessly, any  more  than  he  speaks  of  Charybdis  carelessly  ; 
and  though  he  had  got  at  the  meaning  of  the  Homeric  fable 
only  through  Virgil's  obscure  tradition  of  it,  the  clue  he  has 
given  us  is  quite  enough.  Bacon's  interpretation,  "the  Sirens, 
or  pleasures"  w4iich  has  become  universal  since  his  time,  is 
opposed  alike  to  Plato's  meaning  and  Homer's.  The  Siren'* 
are  not  pleasures,  but  Desires :  in  the  Odyssey  they  are  the 
phantoms  of  vain  desire ;  but  in  Plato's  Vision  of  Destiny,  2:)han- 
toms  of  divine  desire  ;  singing  each  a  different  note  on  the 
circles  of  the  distaff  of  Necessity,  but  forming  one  harmony, 
to  which  the  three  great  Fates  put  words.  Dante,  however, 
adopted  the  Homeric  conception  of  them,  which  was  that 
they  w^ere  demons  of  the  Imagination,  not  carnal ;  (desire  of 
the  eyes  ;  not  lust  of  the  flesli)  ;  therefore  said  to  be  daughters 
of  the  Muses.     Yet  not  of  the  Muses,  heavenly  or  historical 
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but  of  the  Muse  of  pleasure ;  and  they  are  at  first  winged, 
because  even  vain  hope  excites  and  helps  when  first  formed  • 
but  afterwards,  contending  for  the  possession  of  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  Muses  themselves,  they  are  deprived  of  tlieir 
wings. 

91.  And  thus  we  are  to  distinguish  the  Siren  power  from 
the  power  of  Circe,  who  is  no  daughter  of  the  Muses,  but  of 
tlie  strong  elements,  Sun  and  Sea  ;  her  power  is  that  of  frank, 
and  full  vital  pleasure,  which,  if  governed  and  watcheil, 
nourishes  men  ;  but,  unwatched,  and  having  no  "  moly,"  bit- 
terness or  delay,  mixed  with  it,  turns  men  into  beasts,  but 
does  not  slay  them, — leaves  them,  on  the  contrary,  power  of 
revival.  She  is  herself  indeed  an  Enchantress  ; — pure  Animal 
life  ;  transforming — or  degrading — but  always  wonderful  (she 
puts  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  invisibly,  and  is  gone  again, 
hke  a  ghost)  ;  even  the  wild  beasts  rejoice  and  are  softened 
around  her  cave  ;  the  transforming  poisons  she  gives  to  men 
are  mixed  with  no  rich  feast,  but  with  pure  and  right  nour- 
ishment,— Pramnian  wine,  cheese,  and  flour  ;  that  is,  wine, 
milk,  and  com,  the  three  great  sustainers  of  life — it  is  their 
own  fault  if  these  make  swine  of  them  ;  (see  Appendix  V.) 
and  swine  are  chosen  merely  as  the  type  of  consumption  ;  as 
Plato's  vcov  7roXi9,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Polity,  and  per- 
haps chosen  by  Homer  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  like- 
ness in  variety  of  nourishment,  and  internal  form  of  body. 

"  Et  quel  est,  s'il  vous  plait,  cet  audacieux  animal  qui  se 
permet  d'etre  bati  au  dedans  comme  une  jolie  petite  fille  ?" 

"  Hi'las  !  chere  enfant,  j'ai  honte  de  le  nommer,  et  il  ne 
faudra  pas  m'en  vouloir,  C'est  .  .  .  c'est  le  coc^hou.  Ce 
I  n'est  pas  precisement  flatteur  pour  vous ;  mais  nous  en 
sommes  tous  hi,  et  si  cela  vous  contrarie  par  trop,  il  faut  aller 
vous  plaindre  au  bon  Dieu  qui  a  voulu  que  les  choses  fussent 
arrangees  ainsi  :  seulement  le  cochon,  qui  ne  pense  qu'a  man- 
ger, a  I'estomac  bien  plus  vaste  que  nous  et  c'est  toujours  une 
consolation." — {Hiatoire  d'une  Bouchee  de  Pain,  Lettre  ix.) 

92.  But  the  deadly  Sirens  are  in  all  things  opposed  to  the 
Circean  power.  They  promise  pleasure,  but  never  give  it 
They  nourish  in  no  wise  ;  but   slay  by  slow  death.      And 


whereas  tho}-  corrupt  the  heart  and  tlio  head,  instead  of 
merely  betrayinj^  the  senses,  there  is  no  recovery  from  their 
power  ;  they  do  not  tear  nor  seratcii,  Hke  Scylla,  but  the  raeu 
who  have  listened  to  them  are  poisoned,  and  waste  away. 
Note  that  tlio  Sirens'  field  is  covered,  not  merely  with  the 
bones,  but  with  the  i^kim^,  of  those  who  have  been  consumed 
there.  Tliov  address  themselves,  in  the  part  of  the  son^^ 
which  Homer  gives,  not  to  the  passions  of  Ulysses,  but  to  his 
vanity,  and  the  only  man  who  ever  came  within  heariuf^  of 
them,  and  escaped  untempted,  was  Orpheus,  who  silenced  the 
vain  imnoinations  by  singing  the  praises  of  the  gods. 

911  It  is,  then,  one  of  these  Sirens  whom  Dante  takes  as 
the  phantasm  or  deceitfulness  of  riches  ;  but  note  further, 
that  she  says  it  was  her  song  that  deceived  Ulysses.  Look 
back  to  Dante's  account  of  Ul^'sses'  death,  and  w^e  find  it  was 
not  the  love  of  money,  but  pride  of  knowledge,  that  betrayed 
him  ;  whence  we  get  the  clue  to  Dante's  complete  meaning .' 
that  the  souls  whose  love  of  wealth  is  pardonable  have  been 
first  deceived  into  pursuit  of  it  by  a  dream  of  its  higher  uses, 
or  by  ambition.  His  Siren  is  therefore  the  Philotime  of 
Spenser,  daughter  of  Mammon — 

'*  Whem  all  that  folk  with  such  contention 
Do  fiock  about,  my  deare,  mj  daughter  is — • 
Honour  and  dignitie  from  her  alone 
Derived  are." 

By  comparing  Spenser's  entire  account  of  this  Philotime 
with  Dante's  of  the  Wealth-Siren,  w^e  shall  get  at  the  full 
meaning  of  both  poets  ;  but  that  of  Homer  lies  hidden  much 
more  deeply.  For  his  Sirens  are  indefinite  ;  and  they  are  de- 
sires of  any  evil  thing  ;  power  of  wealth  is  not  specially  indi- 
cated by  him,  until,  escaping  the  harmonious  danger  of  im- 
agination, Ulysses  has  to  choose  between  two  practical  ways 
of  life,  indicated  by  the  two  rodc^  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 
The  monsters  that  haunt  them  are  quite  distinct  from  the 
rocks  themselves,  which,  having  many  other  subordinate  sig- 
nifications, are  in  the  main  Labour  and  Idl-eness,  or  getting 
und  spending ;  each  with  its  attendant  monster,  or  betraying 
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demon.  The  rock  of  gaining  has  its  summit  in  the  clouds,  ii> 
visible,  and  not  to  be  climbed  ;  that  of  spending  is  low,  but 
marked  by  the  cursed  fig-tree,  which  has  leaves,  but  no  fruit. 
We  know  the  type  elsewhere  ;  and  there  is  a  curious  lateral 
allusion  to  it  by  Dante  when  Jacopo  di  Sant'  Andrea,  who  had 
ruined  himself  by  profusion  and  committed  suicide,  scatters 
the  leaves  of  the  bush  of  Lotto  degli  Agli,  endeavouring  to 
hide  himself  among  them.  We  shall  hereafter  examine  the 
type  completely  ;  here  I  will  only  give  an  approximate  ren- 
dering of  Homer's  words,  which  have  been  obscured  more  by 
translation  than  even  by  tradition. 

94.  "They  are  overhanging  rocks.  The  great  waves  of 
blue  water  break  round  them  ;  and  the  blessed  Gods  call  them 
the  Wanderers. 

"  By  one  of  them  no  winged  thing  can  pass — not  even  the 
wild  doves  that  bring  ambrosia  to  their  father  Jove — but  the 
smooth  rock  seizes  its  sacrifice  of  them. "  (Not  even  ambrosia 
to  be  had  without  Labour.  The  word  is  peculiar — as  a  part 
of  anything  is  offered  for  sacrifice  ;  especially  used  of  heave- 
offering.)  "  It  reaches  the  wide  heaven  with  its  top,  and  a 
dark  blue  cloud  rests  on  it,  and  never  passes  ;  neither  does 
the  clear  sky  hold  it,  in  summer  nor  in  harvest.  Nor  can 
any  man  climb  it — not  if  he  had  twenty  feet  and  hands,  for 
it  is  smooth  as  though  it  were  hewn. 

"And  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  cave  which  is  turned  the  way 
of  hell.  And  therein  dwells  Scylla,  whining  for  prey  :  her 
cry,  indeed,  is  no  louder  than  that  of  a  newly-born  whelp  : 
but  she  herself  is  an  awful  thing — nor  can  any  creature  see 
her  face  and  be  glad  ;  no,  though  it  were  a  god  that  rose 
against  her.  For  she  has  twelve  feet,  all  fore-feet,  and  six 
necks,  and  terrible  heads  on  them  ;  and  each  has  three  rows 
of  teeth,  full  of  black  death. 

"  But  the  opposite  rock  is  lower  than  this,  though  but  a 
bow-shot  distant  ;  and  upon  it  there  is  a  great  fig-tree,  full  of 
leaves  ;  and  under  it  the  temble  Charybdis  sucks  down  the 
black  water.  Thrice  in  the  day  she  sucks  it  down,  and  thrice 
casts  it  up  again  :  be  not  thou  there  when  she  sucks  down,  foi 
Neptune  himself  could  not  save  thee." 
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[Thns  fiir  woni  my  r.'inil)lin{^  note,  in  Fraf^cr*^  Mafjazim*, 
The  Editor  sent  me  a  complinioiit  on  it  of  wliicli  I  was  very 
proud  ;  what  tlio  PubHsh(U"  tliou«^dit  of  ir,  I  am  not  informed  , 
only  I  know  that  eventually  he  stopped  the  papers.  I  think 
a  great  deal  of  it  myself,  now,  and  have  put  it  all  in  large  print 
accordingly,  and  should  like  to  write  more  ;  but  will,  on  the 
ivnitrary,  self- deny ingly,  and  in  gratitude  to  any  reader  wh( 
has  got  thi'ough  so  much,  end  my  chapter.] 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMERCE. 

95.  As  the  currency  conveys  right  of  choice  out  of  inan^ 
things  in  exchange  for  one,  so  Commerce  is  the  agency  by 
which  the  the  power  of  choice  is  obtained  ;  so  that  countries 
producing  only  timber  can  obtain  for  their  timber  silk  and 
gold  ;  or,  naturally  producing  only  jewels  and  frankincense, 
can  obtain  for  them  cattle  and  corn.  In  this  function,  com-' 
merce  is  of  more  importance  to  a  country  in  proportion  to 
the  limitations  of  its  products,  and  the  restlessness  of  its 
fancy  ; — generally  of  greater  importance  towards  Northern 
latitudes. 

90.  Commerce  is  necessary',  however,  not  only  to  exchange 
local  products,  but  local  skill.  Labour  requiring  the  agency 
of  fire  can  only  be  given  abundantly  in  cold  countries  ;  labour 
requiring  suppleness  of  body  and  sensitiveness  of  touch,  only 
in  warm  ones  ;  labour  involving  accurate  vivacity  of  thought 
only  in  temperate  ones  ;  while  peculiar  imaginative  actions 
are  produced  by  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  light  and. 
darkness.  The  production  of  great  art  is  limited  to  climates 
warm  enough  to  admit  of  repose  in  the  open  air,  and  cool 
enough  to  render  such  repose  delightful.  Minor  variations  in 
modes  of  skill  distinguish  every  locality.  The  labour  which  at 
any  place  is  easiest,  is  in  that  place  cheapest  ;  and  it  becon)es 
ofteu  desirable  that  products  raised  in  one  country  should  be 
wrought  in  another.  Hence  have  arisen  discussions  on  "  Inter- 
n.itional  values  "  which  will  be  one  day  remembered  as  highly 
curious  exercises  of  the  human  mind.  For  it  will  be  discov- 
ered, in  due  course  of  tide  and  time,  that  international  value  is 
regulated  just  as  inter- provincial  or  inter-parishional  value  is. 
Coals  and  hops  are  exchanged  between  Northumberland  an(1 
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Kent  on  nbfiolutely  tlie  same  principles  as  iron  and  wine  be- 
tween Liincasliirc  and  Spain.  The  greater  breadth  of  an  arm 
of  tlie  sea  increases  the  cost,  but  does  not  modify  the  piinci- 
ple  of  exchange  ;  and  a  bargain  written  in  two  languag  I'S  will 
have  no  other  economical  results  than  a  bargain  written  in 
one.  The  distances  of  nations  are  measured,  not  by  seas, 
but  by  ignorances  ;  and  their  divisions  determined^  not  by 
dialects,  but  by  enmities.* 

97.  Of  course,  a  system  of  international  values  may  always 
be  constructed  if  we  assume  a  relation  of  moral  law  to  physi- 
cal geography  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  is  right  to  cheat  or 
rob  across  a  river,  though  not  across  a  road  ;  or  across  a  sea. 
though  not  across  a  river,  &c.  ; — again,  a  system  of  such  values 
niay  be  constructed  by  assuming  similar  relations  of  taxation 
to  physical  geography  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  an  article  should 
be  taxed  in  crossing  a  river,  but  not  in  crossing  a  road  ;  or 
in  being  carried  fifty  miles,  but  not  in  being  carried  five,  &c.  ; 
such  positions  are  indeed  not  easily  maintained  when  once  put 
in  logical  form  ;  but  one  law  of  international  value  is  main- 
tainable in  any  form  :  namely,  that  the  farther  your  neighbour 
lives  from  you,  and  the  less  he  understands  you,  the  more  you 
are  bound  to  be  true  in  your  dealings  ivith  him  ;  because  your 
power  over  him  is  greater  in  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  and 
his  remedy  more  difficult  in  proportion  to  his  distance,  f 

98.  I  have  just  said  the  breadth  of  sea  increases  the  cost  of 
exchange.  Now  note  that  exchange,  or  commerce,  in  itself,  is 
always  costly  ;  the  sum  of  the  value  of  the  goods  being  dimin- 
ished by  the  cost  of  their  conveyance,  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  the  persons  employed  in  it ;  so  that  it  is  only  when  there  is 
advantage  to  both  producers  (in  getting  the  one  thing  for  the 

[*  I  have  repeated  the  substance  of  this  and  the  next  paragraph  so 
often  since,  that  I  am  asliamed  and  weary.  The  thing  is  too  true,  aud 
too  simple,  it  seems,  for  anybody  ever  to  believe.  Meantime,  the  theo- 
ries of  '*  international  values,"  as  explained  by  Modern  Political  Econ- 
omy, have  brought  about  last  year's  pillage  of  France  by  Germany,  and 
the  affectionate  relations  now  existing  in  consequence  between  the  in- 
habitants of  th«  right  and  left  banks  of  the  Rliine.] 

[f  I  wish  some  one  would  examine  and  publish  accurately  the  lat€ 
dealings  of  the  Governors  of  the  Cape  with  the  Caf&rs.J 
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other)  greater  than  the  loss  in  conveyance,  that  the  exchange 
is  expedient.  And  it  can  only  be  justly  conducted  when  the 
porters  kept  by  the  producers  (commonly  called  merchants) 
expect  mere  pay,  and  not  profit.*  For  in  just  commerce  there 
are  but  three  parties — the  two  persons  or  societies  exchang- 
ing, and  the  agent  or  agents  of  exchange  ;  the  value  of  the 
things  to  be  exchanged  is  known  by  both  the  exchangers,  and 
each  receives  equal  value,  neither  gaining  nor  losing  (for  what- 
ever one  gains  the  other  loses).  The  intermediate  agent  is 
paid  a  known  per-centage  by  both,  partly  for  labour  in  con- 
veyance, partly  for  care,  knowledge,  and  risk  ;  eveiy  attempt 
at  concealment  of  the  amount  of  the  pay  indicates  either  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  obtain  unjust  protit,  or  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  exchangers  to  refuse  him  just  pay.  But  for 
the  most  part  it  is  the  first,  namely,  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant  to  obtain  larger  profit  (so-called)  by  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear.  Some  part,  indeed,  of  this  larger 
gain  is  deserved,  and  might  be  openly  demanded,  because  it 
is  the  reward  of  the  merchant's  knowledge,  and  foresight  of 
probable  necessity  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  such  gain  is  un- 
just ;  and  unjust  in  this  most  fatal  way,  that  it  dej^ends,  first, 
on  keeping  the  exchangers  ignorant  of  the  exchange  value  of 
the  articles  ;  and,  secondly,  on  taking  advantage  of  the  buyer's 
need  and  the  seller's  poverty.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  es- 
sential, and  quite  the  most  fatal,  forms  of  usury  ;  for  usury 
means  merely  taking  an  exorbitant  \  sum  for  the  use  of  any- 
thing ;  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  exorbitance  is  on  loan 
or  exchange,  on  rent  or  on  price — the  essence  of  the  usury 
being  that  it  is  obtained  by  advantage  of  opj)ortunity  or  ne- 
cessity, and  not  as  due  reward  for  labour.  All  the  great 
! 

[*  By  "pay,"  I  mean  wages  for  labour  or  skill;  by  "profit,"  gain 
iependent  on  the  state  of  the  market.  ] 

[f  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have  worked  out  the  question  of  interest  of 
money,  which  always,  until  lately,  had  embarrassed  and  defeated  me  ; 
and  I  find  that  the  payment  of  interest  of  any  amount  whatever  is  real 
"  usury,"  and  entirely  unjustifiable.  I  was  shown  this  chiefly  by  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Sillar,  though  I  greatly  regret  the  impa- 
kience  which  causes  Mr.  Sillar  to  regard  usury  as  the  radical  orime  in  po 
)itical  economy.     There  are  others  worse,  that  act  with  it.  2 
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thinkers,  thcrefoi'G,  have  lield  it  to  be  unnatural  and  impious, 
in  so  far  as  it  feeds  on  the  distress  of  others,  or  their  folly.  * 
Nevertheless,  at  tempts  to  repress  it  by  law  must  for  ever  be 
inellective  ;  though  Plato,  Bacon,  and  the  First  Napoleon—  all 
three  of  them  men  who  knew  somewhat  more  of  humanity 
tlian  the  "British  merchant"  usually  does — tried  their  hand.s 
at  it,  and  have  left  some  (probably)  good  moderative  forms  ol 
law,  which  we  will  examine  in  their  place.  But  the  only  final 
check  u^Don  it  must  be  radical  purifying  of  the  national  char- 
acter, for  being,  as  Bacon  calls  it,  "  concessum  propter  duri- 
tiem  cordis,"  it  is  to  be  done  away  with  by  touching  the  heart 
only  ;  not,  however,  without  medicinal  law — as  in  the  case  ol 
the  other  permission,  "propter  duritiem."  But  in  this  more 
than  in  anything  (though  much  in  all,  and  though  in  this  he 
would  not  himself  allow  of  their  application,  for  his  own  laws 
against  usury  are  sharp  enough),  Plato's  words  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Polity  are  true,  that  neither  drugs,  nor  charms, 
nor  burnings,  will  touch  a  deep-ljdng  political  sore,  any  more 
than  a  deep  bodily  one  ;  but  only  right  and  utter  change  of 
constitution:  and  that  "they  do  but  lose  their  labour  who 
think  that  by  any  tricks  of  law  they  can  get  the  better  of 
these  mischiefs  of  commerce,  and  see  not  that  they  hew  at  a 
Hydra." 

99.  And  indeed  this  Hydra  seems  so  unslayable,  and  sin 
sticks  so  fast  between  the  joinings  of  the  stones  of  buying 
and  selling,  that  "  to  trade  "  in  things,  or  literally  "  cross- 
give  "  them,  has  warped  itself,  by  the  instinct  of  nations,  into 
their  worst  word  for  fraud  ;  for,  because  in  trade  there  cannot 
but  be  trust,  and  it  seems  also  that  there  cannot  but  also  be 
injmy  in  answer  to  it,  what  is  merely  fraud  between  enemies 
becomes  treachery  among  friends:  and  "trader,"  "  traditor,' 
and  "traitor"  are  but  the  same  word.  For  which  simplicity 
of  language  there  is  more  reason  than  at  first  appears  :  foi: 
as  in  true  commerce  there  is  no  "profit,"  so  in  true  com- 
merce there  is  no  "sale."     The  idea  of  sale   is  that  of  an 

*  Hence  Dante's  companionship  of  Cahors,  /t?/.,  canto  xi.,  supported 
by  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  throughout  the  middle  ages,  in  common 
with  the  Greeks. 
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interchange  between  enemies  respectively  endeavouring  to  get 
the  better  one  of  another  ;  but  commerce  is  an  exchange  be- 
tween friends  ;  and  there  is  no  desire  but  that  it  should  be 
just,  any  more  than  there  would  be  between  members  of  the 
same  family.*  The  moment  there  is  a  bargain  over  the  pot- 
tage, the  family  relation  is  dissolved  : — ty2:)it;ally,  *'  the  days  of 
mourning  for  my  father  are  at  hand."  Whereupon  follows 
the  resolve,  "  then  will  I  slay  my  brother." 

100.  This  inhumanity  of  mercenary  commerce  is  the  more 
notable  because  it  is  a  fulfilment  of  the  law  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  best  is  the  worst.  For  as,  taking  the  body  nat- 
ural for  symbol  of  the  body  politic,  the  governing  and  form- 
ing powers  may  be  likened  to  the  brain,  and  the  labouring 
to  the  limbs,  the  mercantile,  presiding  over  circulation  and 
communication  of  thinjTfs  in  chan^ied  utilities,  is  svmbolized 
by  the  heart ;  and,  if  that  hardens,  all  is  lost.  And  this  is 
the  ultimate  lesson  "which  the  leader  of  English  intellect  meant 
for  us,  (a  lesson,  indeed,  not  all  his  own,  but  part  of  the  old 
wisdom  of  humanity),  in  the  tale  of  the  Jlerchant  of  Venice  ; 
in  which  the  true  and  incorrupt  merchant, — kind  and  free  be- 
yond every  other  Shakspearian  conception  of  men, — is  opposed 
to  the  corrupted  merchant,  or  usurer ;  the  lesson  being  deej> 
ened  by  the  expression  of  the  strange  hatred  which  the  cor- 
rupted merchant  bears  to  the  pure  one,  mixed  with  intense 
scorn, — 

"  This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  ;  look  to  him, 
jailer,"  (as  to  lunatic  no  less  than  criminal)  the  enmity,  ob- 
serve, having  its  symbolism  literally  carried  out  by  being 
aimed  straight  at  the  heart,  and  finally  foiled  by  a  literal  ap- 
peal to  the  great  moral  law  that  ilesli  and  blood  cannot  bs 
weighed,  enforced  by  *'  Portia  "  f  ("  Portion  "),  the  type  of  di- 

[*  I  do  not  Avoiider  when  I  re-read  this,  that  people  talk  about  my 
"  sentiment."  But  there  is  no  sentiment  whatever  in  the  matter.  It  is 
a  hard  and  bare  commercial  fact,  that  if  two  people  deal  together  wh* 
don't  try  to  clieat  each  other,  they  will  in  a  given  time,  make  more  money 
out  of  each  other  than  if  they  do.     See  ^  104.] 

f  Shakspeare  would  certainly  never  have  chosen  this  name  had  he 
been  forced  ^o  retain  the  Roman  spelling.     Like  Perdita,  "lost  lady,' 
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fine  Fortune,  found,  not  in  gold,  nor  in  silver,  but  in  lead, 
(li:it  is  to  say,  in  endurance  and  patience,  not  in  splendour  ; 
and  linally  taught  by  her  lips  also,  declaring,  instead  of  the 
law  and  quality  of  "  merces,"  the  greater  law  and  quality  of 
mere.}',  which  is  not  strained,  but  drops  as  the  rain,  blessing 
kim  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  And  observe  that  this 
"mercy"  is  not  the  mean  *'Misericovdia,"  but  the  mighty 
'*  Gratia,"  answered  by  Gratitude,  (observe  Shylock's  leaning 
on  the,  to  him  detestable,  word,  gratia,  and  compare  the  re- 
lations of  Grace  to  Equity  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  the  Memorabilia ;)  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  gra- 
cious or  loving,  instead  of  the  strained,  or  competing  manner, 
of  doing  things,  answered,  not  only  with  "  merces  "  or  pay, 
but  with  "  merci  "  or  thanks.  And  this  is  indeed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  great  benediction  "Grace,  mercy,  and  peace,"  for 
there  can  be  no  peace  without  grace,  (not  even  by  help  of 
rifled  cannon),  nor  even  wdthout  triplicity  of  graciousness,  for 
the  Greeks,  who  began  but  with  one  Grace,  had  to  open  their 
scheme  into  three  before  they  had  done. 

101.  With  the  usual  tendency  of  long  repeated  thought^ 
to  take  the  surface  for  the  deep,  we  have  conceived  these 
goddesses  as  if  they  only  gave  loveliness  to  gesture  ;  whereas 

or  Cordelia,  "  lieart-lady,"  Portia  is  "fortune"  lady.  The  two  great 
relative  groups  of  words,  Fortuna,  fero,  and  fors — Portio,  porto,  and 
pars  (with  the  lateral  branch,  op-portune,  im-portune,  opportunity,  &c.), 
are  of  deep  and  intricate  significance  ;  their  various  senses  of  bringing, 
abstracting,  and  sustaining  being  all  centralized  by  the  wheel  (which 
bears  and  moves  at  once),  or  still  better,  the  ball  (spera)  of  Fortune, — 
"  Volve  sua  spera,  e  beata  si  gode  :  "  the  motive  power  of  this  wheel 
distinguishing  its  goddess  from  the  fixed  majesty  of  Xecessitas  with  lier 
iron  nails  ;  or  avdyKV,  with  her  pillar  of  fire  and  iridescent  orbits,  Jlced 
at  the  centre.  Portus  and  porta,  and  gate  in  its  connexion  with  gain, 
form  another  interesting  branch  group  ;  and  Mors,  the  concentration  of 
delaying,  is  always  to  be  remembered  with  Fors,  the  concentration  of 
bringing  and  bearing,  passing  on  into  For.tis  and  Fortitude. 

[This  note  is  literally  a  mere  memoranduia  for  the  future  work  which 
I  am  now  completing  in  For§  Clarigera  ;  it  was  printed  partly  in  vanity, 
but  also  with  real  desire  to  get  people  to  share  the  interest  I  found  in 
the  careful  study  of  the  leading  words  in  noble  languages.  Compare 
the  next  note.] 
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their  true  function  is  to  give  graciousness  to  deed,  the  othei 
lovehness  arising  naturally  out  of  that.  In  which  function 
Charis  becomes  Charitas  ;  *  and  has  a  name  and  praise  even 
greater  than  that  of  Faith  or  Truth,  for  these  may  be  main- 
tained  sullenly  and  proudly  ;  but  Charis  is  in  her  countenance 
always  gladdening  (Aglaia),  and  in  her  sei-vice  instant  and 
humble  ;  and  the  true  wife  of  Vulcan,  or  Labour.  And  it  is 
not  until  her  sincerity  of  function  is  lost,  and  her  mere  beauty 
contemplated  instead  of  her  patience,  that  she  is  born  again 
of  the  foam  flake,  and  becomes  Aphrodite  ;  and  it  is  then  only 
that  she  becomes  capable  of  joining  herself  to  war  and  to  the 
enmities  of  men,  instead  of  to  labour  and  their  services. 
Therefore  the  fable  of  Mars  and  Venus  is  chosen  by  Homer, 
picturing  himself  as  Demodocus,  to  sing  at  the  games  in  the 
court  of  Alcinous.  Phieacia  is  the  Homeric  island  of  Atlantis  ; 
an  image  of  noble  and  wise  government,  concealed^  (how 
slightly  !)   merely  by  the  change  of  a  short  vowel  for  a  long 

*  As  Charis  becomes  Charitas,  the  word  "Cher,"  or  "  Dear,"  passes 
from  Shylock's  sense  of  it  (to  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear)  into  Antonio's 
sense  of  it :  emphasized  with  the  final  /  in  tender  "  Cheri,"  and  hushed 
to  English  calmness  in  our  noble  "  Cherish."  The  reader  must  not  think 
that  any  care  can  be  misspent  in  tracing  the  connexion  and  power  of  the 
words  which  we  have  to  use  in  the  sequel.  (See  Appendix  VI.)  Muclx 
education  sums  itself  in  making  men  economize  their  words,  and  under- 
stand them.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  liarm  which  has  been 
done,  in  matters  of  higher  speculation  and  conduct,  by  loose  verbiage*, 
though  we  may  guess  at  it  by  observing  the  dislike  which  people  show 
to  having  anything  about  their  religion  said  to  them  in  simple  words,  be- 
cause then  they  understand  it.  Thus  congregations  meet  weekly  to  in- 
voke the  influence  of  a  Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  ;  yet  if  any  part  of  that 
character  were  intelligibly  expressed  to  them  by  the  formulas  of  the 
service,  they  would  be  offended.  Suppose,  for  instance,  in  the  closing 
benediction,  the  clergyman  were  to  give  vital  significance  to  the  vague 
word  "Holy,"  and  were  to  say,  "the  fellowship  of  the  Helpful  and 
Honest  Ghost  be  with  you,  and  remain  with  you  always,"  what  would 
be  the  horror  of  many,  first  at  the  irreverence  of  so  intelligible  an  ex- 
pression ;  and  secondly,  at  the  discomfortable  occurrence  of  tha  sus 
picion  that  while  throughout  the  commercial  dealings  of  the  week  they 
had  denied  the  propriety  of  Help,  and  possibility  of  Honesty,  the  Pei">' 
son  whose  company  they  had  been  now  asking  to  be  blessed  with  could 
have  no  fellowship  with  cruel  people  or  knaves. 
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one  in  tlie  n;inio  of  its  (]U(H'n  ;  yet  niisundorstood  by  all  lateJ 
writers,  (even  by  Horace,  in  his  "  ])in^uis,  Pbyoaxque "). 
That  fable  ex})resses  tlic  perpetual  error  of  men  in  thinking 
that  grace  and  dignity  can  only  be  reached  by  the  soldier,  and 
never  by  the  artisan  ;  so  that  commerce  and  the  useful  arts 
have  had  the  honour  and  beauty  taken  awa^',  and  only  the 
Fraud  and  Pain  left  to  them,  with  the  lucre.  Which  is,  in- 
deed, one  great  reason  of  the  continual  blundering  about  the 
offices  of  government  with  respect  to  connnerce.  The  higher 
classes  are  ashamed  to  cniploy  themselves  in  it ;  and  though 
ready  enough  to  fight  for  (or  occasionally  against)  the  people, 
— to  preach  to  them, — or  judge  them,  will  not  break  bread  for 
them  ;  the  refined  upper  servant  wdio  has  willingly  looked 
after  the  burnishing  of  the  armoury  and  ordering  of  the 
library,  not  liking  to  set  foot  in  the  larder. 

102.  Farther  still.  As  Charis  becomes  Charitas  on  the  one 
side,  she  becomes — better  still — Chara,  Joy,  on  the  other  ; 
or  rather  this  is  her  very  mother's  milk  and  the  beauty  of  her 
childhood  ;  for  God  brings  no  enduring  Love,  nor  an}'  other 
good,  out  of  pain  ;  nor  out  of  contention  ;  but  out  of  joy  and 
harmony.  And  in  this  sense,  human  and  divine,  music  and 
gladness,  and  the  measures  of  both,  come  into  her  name  ; 
and  Cher  becomes  full-vowelled  Cheer,  and  Cheerful ;  and 
Chara  opens  into  Choir  and  Choral.* 

103.  And  lastly-.  As  Grace  passes  into  Freedom  of  action, 
Charis  becomes  Eleutheria,  or  Liberality  ;  a  form  of  liberty 
quite  curiously  and  intensely  different  from  the  thing  usually 

*  "  TO  fx\v  ovv  aWa  ^cSj.  ovk  e^eif  atadrjaiv  rwf  eV  ra7s  Kivf}(re(ri  rd^futr 
ov5^  ara^iwi^,  oTs  SvJ  pvO/xhs  ivofxa  koX  a  u.ou'ia'  rjfxTv  5e  o  v  s  ("( ir  o  jll  e  v  r  oh  s 
6 sous  (Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  Bacchus — tlie  grave  liacclius,  that  is— 
ruling  the  choir  of  age  ;  or  Bacchus  restraining  ;  'steva  ieiu\  cum  Bere- 
cyutio  cornu,  tympana,' &c.)  cr  y -y;^  op  e  1/ T  a  s  SeSoaBai,  toutuvs  elucu 
Koi  Tohs  Oedu)KOTas  Tr]v  iupvO/mSu  tc  koI  cvap/xSuiov  aiadi^^iv  /j-eO"  ■)]Sovvs  ... 
X^^'ovs  T€  uuouaKeuai  iraca  ttJs  \a  (i^  eu-^ivrov  vuo/j.a."  "  Other  animals 
have  no  perception  of  order  nor  of  disorder  m  motion  ;  but  for  us, 
Apollo  and  Bacchus  and  the  Muses  are  apprinted  to  mingle  in  our 
dances  ;  and  these  are  they  who  have  given  li  the  sense  of  delight  in 
rhythm  and  harmony.  And  the  name  of  choir,  choral  dauce,  (we  maj 
believe,]  came  from  chara  (deligh!'\'' — Laics,  book  ii. 
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understood  by  "  Liberty  "  in  modern  langua^'e  :  indeed,  much 
more  like  what  some  people  would  call  slavery  :  for  a  Greek 
ilways  understood,  primarily,  by  liberty,  deliverance  ivoin  the 
law  of  his  own  passions  (or  from  wliat  the  Christian  writers 
call  bondage  of  corruption),  and  this  a  complete  liberty  :  not 
baing  merely  safe  from  the  Siren,  but  also  unbound  from  the 
mast,  and  not  having  to  resist  the  passion,  but  making  it  fawn 
upon,  and  follow  him— (this  maybe  again  partly  the  meaning 
of  the  fawiiing  beasts  about  the  Cii-cean  cave  ;  so,  again, 
George  Herbert — 


Correct  thy  passion's  spite, 

Then  may  the  beasts  draw  thee  to  happy  light)— 


And  it  is  only  in  such  generosity  that  any  man  becomes 
capable  of  so  governing  others  as  to  take  true  part  in  any 
system  of  national  economy.  Nor  is  tliere  any  other  eternal 
distinction  between  the  upper  and  lower  classes  than  this 
form  of  liberty,  Eleutheria,  or  benignity,  in  the  one,  and  its 
opposite  of  slavery,  Douleia,  or  malignity,  in  the  other ;  the 
separation  of  these  two  orders  of  men,  and  the  firm  govern- 
ment of  the  lower  by  the  higher,  being  the  first  conditions  of 
possible  wealth  and  economy  in  any  state, — the  Gods  giving 
it  no  greater  gift  than  the  power  to  discern  its  true  freemen, 
and  "  malignum  spernere  vulgus." 

104  While  I  have  traced  the  finer  and  higher  laws  of  this 
matter  for  those  whom  they  concerii,  I  have  also  to  note 
the  material  law — vulgarly  expressed  in  the  proverb,  "  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy."  That  proverb  is  indeed  wholly  inap- 
plicable to  matters  of  private  interest.  It  is  not  true  that 
honesty,  as  far  as  matei'ial  gain  is  concerned,  profits  individ- 
uals. A  clever  and  cruel  knave  will  in  a  mixed  society  al- 
ways be  richer  than  an  honest  person  can  be.  But  Honestj 
is  the  best  "  policy,"  if  policy  mean  practice  of  State.  For 
fraud  gains  nothing  in  a  State.  It  only  enables  the  knaves  in 
it  to  live  at  the  expense  of  honest  people  ;  while  there  is  for 
every  act  of  fraud,  however  small,  a  loss  of  w^ealth  to  the 
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commiinily.  Whatever  the  frnuilulcnt  pcTSon  gains,  some 
other  person  loses,  as  fraud  produces  nothing  ;  and  there  is, 
U'sides,  tlie  loss  of  the  time  and  thought  spent  in  acconii)lis]i- 
in^  the  fraud,  and  of  the  strength  otherwise  obtainable  hy 
nuitual  help  (not  to  speak  of  tlie  fevers  of  anxiety  and  je;dousj 
in  the  blood,  which  are  a  heavy  physical  loss,  as  I  will  show  in 
due  time).  Praeticall}',  when  tlie  nation  is  deeply  corrupt, 
cheat  answers  to  cheat  ;  ever}'  one  is  in  turn  imixDsed  upon, 
and  there  is  to  the  body  politic  the  dead  loss  of  the  ingenuity, 
together  with  the  incalculable  mischief  of  the  injury  to  each 
defrauded  person,  producing  collateral  effect  unexpectedly. 
My  neighbour  sells  me  bad  meat :  I  sell  him  in  return  flawed 
iron.  We  neither  of  us  get  one  atom  of  pecuniary  advantage 
on  the  whole  transactiori,  but  we  both  suffer  unexpected  in- 
convenience ;  my  men  get  scurvy,  and  his  cattle-truck  runs 
off  the  rails. 

105.  The  examination  of  this  form  of  Charis  must,  there* 
fore,  lead  us  into  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  govern* 
ment  in  general,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  poor  by  the 
rich,  discovering  how  the  Graciousness  joined  with  the  Great- 
ness, or  Love  with  Majcstas,  is  the  true  Dei  Gratia,  or  Divine 
Right,  of  every  form  and  manner  of  King  ;  i.  e.,  specifically, 
of  the  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues,  and  powei-s 
of  the  earth  : — of  the  thrones,  stable,  or  "ruling,"  literally 
right-doing  powers  ("rex  eris,  recte  si  facies  "  )  : — of  the  dom- 
inations— lordly,  edifying,  dominant  and  harmonious  powers  ; 
chiefly  domestic,  over  the  "  built  thing,"  domus,  or  house  ; 
and  inherently  twofold,  Dominus  and  Domina  ;  Lord  and 
Lad}'  : — of  the  Princedoms,  i:)ie-eminent,  incipient,  creative, 
and  demonstrative  powers  ;  thus  poetic  and  mercantile,  in  the 
"  princeps  carmen  deduxisse  "  and  the  merchant-prince  : — of 
the  Virtues  or  Courages  ;  nnlitant,  guiding,  or  Ducal  powers  : 
— and  finally  of  the  Strengths,  or  Forces  joure  ;  magistral 
powers,  of  the  ^lore  over  the  less,  and  the  forceful  and  free 
over  the  weak  and  servile  elements  of  life. 

Subject  enough  for  the  next  paper,  involving  "  economical  " 
principles  of  some  importance,  of  which,  for  theme,  here  is  a 
sentence,  which  I  do  not  care  to  translate,  for  it  would  sound 
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harsh  in  EugUsh,*  though,  truly,  it  is  one  of  the  tenderesi 
ever  utteied  by  man  ;  which  may  be  meditated  over,  or  rather 
ihrourjh,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
pains : — 

''^A^'  ovv,  Siairep  Yiriros  rep  tiu€Tri(Trr}fxovi  /xlu  tyxfipovmi  54  xpr\aOai  ^ij/j-la 
^irrlj/,  ouTW  Koi  ciScA^bs,  2toi'  ris  ai/rt^  p.)]  iirnrrdfxewos  C7X*'P  XP^^^°'h  C*?/*'** 
iari  ; 

[*  My  way  now,  is  to  say  things  plainly,  if  I  can,  whether  they  souna 
harsh  or  not  ;— tliis  is  the  translation — "  Is  it  possible,  then,  that  as  a 
horse  is  only  a  mischief  to  any  one  who  attempts  to  nse  him  without 
knowing  how,  so  also  our  brother,  if  we  attempt  to  use  him  without 
knowing  how,  may  be  a  mischief  to  us  J*"] 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GOVERNMENT. 

lOG,  It  remains  for  us,  as  I  stated  in  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter,  to  examine  first  the  principles  of  government  in 
general,  and  then  those  of  the  government  of  the  Poor  by 
the  Rich. 

The  government  of  a  state  consists  in  its  customs,  laws, 
and   councils,  and  their  enforcements. 

I.  Customs. 

As  one  person  primarily  differs  from  another  by  fineness 
of  nature,  and,  secondarily,  by  fineness  of  training,  so  also, 
a  polite  nation  differs  from  a  savage  one,  first,  by  the  refine- 
ment of  its  nature,  and  secondly  by  the  delicacy  of  its  cus- 
toms. 

In  the  completeness  of  custom,  which  is  the  nation's  self- 
government,  there  are  three  stages— first,  fineness  in  method 
of  doing  or  of  being ; — called  the  manner  or  moral  of  acts ; 
secondly,  firmness  in  holding  such  method  after  adoption,  so 
that  it  shall  become  a  habit  in  the  character  :  i.  e.,  a  constant 
"  having  "  or  "  behaving  ;  "  and,  lastly,  ethical  power  in  j)er- 
formance  and  endurance,  which  is  the  skill  following  on 
habit,  and  the  ease  reached  by  frequency  of  right  doing. 

The  sensibility  of  the  nation  is  indicated  by  the  fineness  of 
its  customs  ;  its  courage,  continence,  and  self-respect  by  its 
persistence  in  them. 

^y  sensibility'  I  mean  its  natural  perception  of  beauty, 
fitness,  and  rightness ;  or  of  what  is  lovel}'-,  decent,  and 
just :  faculties  dependent  much  on  race,  and  the  primal  signs 
of  fine  breeding  in  man  ;  but  cultivable  also  by  education 
and  necessarily  perishing  without  it.  Tme  education  has, 
indeed,   no   other   function   than   the  development  of   these 
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faculties,  and  of  the  relative  will.  It  has  been  the  great  erroi 
of  niodeni  intelli<^ence  to  mistake  science  for  education.  You 
do  not  educate  a  man  by  telling  him  what  he  knew  not,  but 
by  making  him  what  he  was  not. 

And  making  him  what  he  will  remain  for  ever  :  for  no 
wash  of  weeds  will  bring  back  the  faded  purple.  And  in 
that  dyeing  there  are  two  processes — first,  the  cleansing  and 
wring ing-out,  which  is  the  baptism  with  water  ;  and  then  the 
infusing  of  the  blue  and  scai'let  coloui's,  gentleness  and  justicej 
which  is  the  baptism  with  fire. 

107*  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  sensitive  and  highly- 
trained  race  are  always  Vital  :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  orderly 
manifestations  of  intense  life,  like  the  habitual  action  of  the 
fingers  of  a  musician.  The  customs  and  manners  of  a  vile  and 
rude  race,  on  the  contrary,  are  conditions  of  decay  :  they  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  habits,  but  incrustations  ;  not  re- 
straints, or  forms,  of  life  ;  but  gangrenes,  noisome,  and  the 
beginnings  of  death. 

And  generally,  so  far  as  custom  attaches  itself  to  indolence 
instead  of  action,  and  to  prejudice  instead  of  perception,  it 
takes  this  deadly  character,  so  that  thus 

Custom  hangs  upon  us  with  a  weight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as  life.  - 

But  that  weight,  if  it  become  impetus,  (living  instead  of 
dead  weight)  is  just  what  gives  value  to  custom,  when  it 
works  ivith  life,  instead  of  against  it. 

108.  The  high  ethical  training  of  a  nation  implies  perfect 
Grace,  Pitifulness,  and  Peace;  it  is  irreconcilably  inconsistent 
with  filthy  or  mechanical  employments, — with  the  desire  of 
money, — and  with  mental  states  of  anxiety,  jealousy,  or  in- 
ditference  to  pain.  The  present  insensibility  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Euroi:)e  to  the  sun'ounding  aspects  of  sutiering, 
uncleanness,  and  crime,  binds  them  not  only  into  one  responsi- 
bility with  the  sin,  but  into  one  dishonour  with  the  foulness, 

[*  Think  over  this  paragraph  carefully ;  it  should  have  been  much 
expanded  to  be  quite  intelligible  •,  but  it  contains  all  that  I  want  it  to 
contain.] 
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which  rot  at  their  thrcshohlR.  Tlio  crimefl  daily  recorded  in 
tl^  police-courts  of  London  and  Paris  (and  much  more  Miosa 
whicli  are  j^'^'ccorded)  are  a  dis^^race  to  the  whole  body  [)oli- 
tic  ;*  tlicy  arc,  as  in  {ha  hod}^  natural,  stains  of  disease  on  a 
face  of  d(dicaio  skin,  making  the  delicacy  itself  frightful. 
Similarly,  ihc  filth  and  poverty  permitted  or  ignored  in  the 
midst  of  us  are  as  dishonourable  to  the  whole  social  body,  as 
in  \\\v  body  natural  it  is  to  wash  the  face,  but  leave  the  hands 
and  feet  foul.  Christ's  way  is  the  only  true  one  :  begin  at  the 
feet ;  the  face  will  take  care  of  itself. 

109.  Yet,  since  necessarily,  iii  the  frame  of  a  nation,  noth- 
ing but  the  head  can  be  of  gold,  and  the  feet,  for  the  work 
they  have  to  do,  must  be  part  of  iron,  part  of  clay  ; — foul  or 
mechanical  work  is  always  reduced  by  a  noble  race  to  the 
minimum  in  quantity  ;  and,  even  then,  performed  and  en- 
dured, not  without  sense  of  degradation,  as  a  fine  temper  is 
wounded  b}'  the  sight  of  the  lower  offices  of  the  body.  The 
highest  conditions  of  human  society  reached  hitherto  have 
cast  such  work  to  slaves  ;  but  supposing  slavery  of  a  politi- 
cally defined  kind  to  be  done  away  with,  mechanical  and  foul 
employment  must,  in  all  highly  organized  states,  take  the  as- 
pect either  of  punishment  or  probation.  All  criminals  should 
at  once  be  set  to  the  most  dangerous  and  painful  forms  of  it, 
especially  to  work  in  mines  and  at  furnaces,  f  so  as  to  relieve 

*  "The  ordinary  brute,  who  flourishes  in  the  very  centre  of  ornate 
life,  tells  us  of  unknown  depths  on  the  verge  of  which  we  totter,  heiiig 
bound  to  thank  our  stars  every  day  we  live  that  there  is  net  a  general 
outbreak,  and  a  revolt  from  the  yoke  of  civilization.'' — Times  leader, 
Dec.  2.~),  18G2.  Admitting  that  our  stars  are  to  be  thanked  for  our  safety, 
whom  are  we  to  thank  for  the  danger  ? 

f  Our  politicians,  even  the  best  of  them,  regard  only  the  distress 
caused  by  i\\e  failure  of  mechanical  labour.  The  degradation  caused 
by  its  exce.ss  is  a  far  more  serious  subject  of  thought,  and  of  future  fear. 
T  shall  examine  this  part  of  our  subject  at  length  hereafter.  There  can 
hardly  be  any  doubt,  at  present,  cast  on  the  truth  of  the  above  passages, 
as  all  the  great  thiukers  are  unanimous  on  the  matter.  Plato's  words 
are  t»M'rific  in  their  scorn  and  pity  whenever  he  touches  on  the  mechan- 
ical arts.  He  calls  the  men  employed  in  them  not  even  luiman,  but 
partially  and  diminutively  human,  ''aif^^wTria/fOJ,"  and  opposes  such 
work  to  noble  occupations,  not  merely  as  prison  is  opposed  to  freedom 
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the  innocent  population  as  far  as  possible :  of  merely  roug^ 
(not  mechanical)  manual  labour,  especially  agricultural,  a  lar(j« 
portion  should  be  done  by  tJie  upper  clasfies  ; — bodUy  health,  and 
sufficient  contrast  and  repose  for  the  vienlal  functions,  being  un- 
attainable without  it  ;  what  necessarily  inferior  labour  remains 
to  be  done,  as  especially  in  manufactures,  should,  and  always 
will,  when  the  relations  of  society  are  reverent  and  harmoni- 
ous, fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who,  for  the  time,  are  fit  for  noth- 
ing better.  For  as,  whatever  the  perfectness  of  the  educa- 
tional system,  there  must  remain  infinite  differences  between 
the  natures  and  capacities  of  men  ;  and  these  differing  natures 
are  generally  rangeable  under  the  two  qualities  of  lordly,  (or 
tending  towards  rule,  construction,  and  harmony),  and  servile 
(or  tending  towards  misrule,  destruction,  and  discord)  ;  and, 

but  as  a  convict's  dishonoured  prison  is  to  tlie  temple  ^escape  from  them 
being  like  that  of  a  criminal  to  the  sanctuary)  ;  and  the  destruction 
caused  by  them  being  of  soul  no  less  than  body.  —  Uep.  vi.  9.  Compare 
Iaiics,  v.  11.  Xenophon  dwells  on  the  evil  of  occupations  at  the  fur- 
nace and  especially  their  "  oo-xoA^a,  want  of  leisure." — Econ.  i.  4. 
(Modern  England,  with  all  its  pride  of  education,  lias  lost  that  first  sense 
of  the  word  "school  ;"  and  till  it  recover  that,  it  will  find  no  other 
rightly. )  His  word  for  the  harm  to  the  soul  is  to  '*  break  "  it,  as  we  say 
of  the  heart.  —  Econ.  i.  C.  And  herein,  also,  is  the  root  of  the  scorn, 
otherwise  apparently  most  strange  and  cruel,  with  which  Homer,  Dante, 
and  Shakspeare  always  speak  of  the  populace  ;  for  it  is  entirely  true 
that,  in  great  states,  the  lower  orders  are  low  by  natui-e  as  well  as  by 
task,  being  precisely  that  part  of  the  commonwealth  which  lias  been 
thrust  down  for  its  coarseness  or  unworthiness  (by  coarseness  I  mean 
especially  insensibility  and  irreverence — the  "profane"  of  Horace); 
and  when  this  ceases  to  be  so,  and  the  corruption  and  profanity  are  in 
the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  orders,  there  arises,  first,  helpless  confu- 
sion ,  then,  if  the  lower  classes  deserve  power,  ensues  swift  revolution, 
and  they  get  it ;  but  if  neither  the  populace  nor  their  rulers  deserve  it. 
there  follows  mere  darkness  and  dissolution,  till,  out  of  the  putrid  ele- 
ments, some  new  capacity  of  order  rises,  like  grass  on  a  grave ;  if  not, 
there  is  no  more  hope,  nor  shadow  of  turning,  for  that  nation.  Atropoa 
has  her  way  with  it. 

So  that  the  law  of  national  health  is  like  that  of  a  great  lake  or  sea, 
in  perfect  but  slow  circulation,  letting  the  dregs  fall  continually  to  the 
lowest  place,  and  the  clear  water  rise  ;  yet  so  as  that  there  shall  be  no 
neglect  of  the  lewer  orders,  but  perfect  supervision  and  sympathy,  80 
ttuit  if  one  member  suffer,  all  members  shall  suffer  with  it. 
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since  the  lordly  part  is  only  in  a  state  of  profitableness  wliilo 
ruling,  and  the  servile  only  in  a  state  of  redeeniableness  while 
serving,  the  -whole  health  of  the  state  depends  on  the  mani- 
fest separation  of  these  two  elements  of  its  mind  ;  for,  if  the 
servile  part  be  not  separated  and  rendered  visible  in  service, 
it  mixes  with,  and  corrupts,  the  entire  body  of  the  state  ;  and 
if  the  lordly  part  be  not  distinguished,  and  set  to  rule,  it  is 
crushed  and  lost,  being  turned  to  no  account,  so  that  the 
rarest  qualities  of  the  nation  are  all  given  to  it  in  vain,* 

n.  Laws. 

110.  These  are  the  definitions  and  bonds  of  custom,  or  o4 
what  the  nation  desires  should  become  custom. 

Law  is  either  archie, f  (of  direction),  meristic,  (of  division), 
or  critic,  (of  judgment). 

Archie  law  is  that  of  appointment  and  precept  :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  done. 

Meristic  law  is  that  of  balance  and  distribution  :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  possessed. 

Critic  law  is  that  of  discernment  and  award  :  it  defines 
what  is  and  is  not  to  be  suffered. 

111.  A.  Archic  Law.  If  we  choose  to  unite  the  laws  of 
precept  and  distribution  under  the  head  of  "  statutes,"  all  law 

*  "  oklyns,  Kol  6.\\<i}^  yiyyofxcvris.'"  (Little,  and  that  little  born  in  vain.) 
Tlie  bitter  sentence  never  was  so  trne  as  at  this  day. 

[f  Tliis  following  note  is  a  mere  cluster  of  memoranda,  but  I  keep  it 
flor  reference.]  Thetic,  or  Thesmic,  would  perhaps  be  abetter  term 
than  archic ;  but  liable  to  be  confused  with  some  which  we  shall  want 
relating  to  Theoria.  The  administrators  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
law  are  severally  Archons  Merists,  and  Dicasts.  The  Archons  are  tlie 
true  princes,  or  beginners  of  things  ;  or  leaders  (as  of  an  orchestra). 
The  Merists  are  properly  the  Domini,  or  Lords  of  houses  and  nations. 
The  Dicasts,  properly,  the  judges,  and  that  with  Olympian  justice, 
which  reaches  to  heaven  and  hell.  The  violation  of  archic  law  is  auapria 
(error),  votnripla  (failure ^  or  irKrjjuiueXeta  (discord).  The  violation  of  mer- 
istic law  is  hvofxia  (iniquity).  The  violation  of  critic  law  is  oBuda  (injury) 
Iniquity  is  the  central  generic  term  ;  for  all  law  is  fatoi  :  it  is  the  divj- 
gion  to  men  of  their  fate  ;  as  the  fold  of  their  pasture,  It  is  vo^ios  ;  as  tht 
assigning  of  their  portion,  /xor^o. 
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is  simply  either  of  statute  or  judgment  ;  that  is,  first  the  es- 
tablishment of  ordinance,  and,  secondly,  the  assignment  of 
the  reward,  or  penalty,  due  to  its  observance  or  violation. 

To  some  extent  these  two  forms  of  law  must  be  associated, 
and,  with  every  ordinance,  the  penalty  of  disobedience  to  it 
be  also  determined.  But  since  the  degrees  and  guilt  of  diso- 
bedience vary,  the  determination  of  due  reward  and  punish- 
ment nuist  be  modified  by  discernment  of  special  fact,  which 
is  peculiarly  the  otfice  of  the  judge,  as  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  lawgiver  and  law-sustainer,  or  king  ;  not  bat  that 
the  two  offices  are  always  theoretically,  and  in  early  stages, 
or  limited  numbers,  of  society,  are  often  practically,  united  in 
the  same  person  or  persons. 

112.  Also,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  kinds  of  law,  because  the  possible 
range  of  law  is  wider  in  proportion  to  their  separation.  There 
are  many  points  of  conduct  respecting  wdiich  the  nation  may 
w^isely  express  its  will  by  a  written  precept  or  resolve,  yet  not 
enforce  it  by  penalty :  *  and  the  expedient  degree  of  penalty 
is  always  quite  a  separate  consideration  from  the  expedience 
of  the  statute  ;  for  the  statute  may  often  be  better  enforced 
b}'"  mercy  than  severity,  and  is  also  easier  in  the  bearing,  and 
less  likely  to  be  abrogated.  Farther,  laws  of  precept  have 
reference  especially  to  youth,  and  concern  themselves  with 
training  ;  but  laws  of  judgment  to  manhood,  and  concern 
themselves  with  remedy  and  reward.  There  is  a  highly  curi- 
ous feeling  in  the  English  mind  against  educational  law :  wo 
think  no  man's  liberty  should  be  interfered  with  till  he  has 
done  irrevocable  wrong  ;  whereas  it  is  then  just  too  late  for 
the  only  gracious  and  kingly  interference,  which  is  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  it.     Make  your  educational  laws  strict,  and 

[*  Tliis  is  the  only  sentence  which,  in  revising  these  essays,  I  am  now 
inclined  to  question  ;  but  the  point  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.  There 
miglit  be  a  law,  for  instance,  of  curfew,  that  candles  should  be  put  out, 
unless  for  necessary  service,  at  such  and  such  an  hour,  the  idea  of 
'•  necessary  service"  being  quite  indefinable,  and  no  penalty  possible  , 
yet  there  would  be  a  distinct  consciousness  of  illegal  conduct  in  young 
ladies*  minds  who  danced  by  candlelight  till  dawn.] 
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your  criminal  ones  rany  be  gentle  ;  but,  leave  youth  its  liberty 
and  you  will  have  to  dig  dungeons  for  age.  And  it  is  good 
for  a  man  that  he  '*  wear  tlio  yoke  in  his  youth  : "  for  the 
reins  may  then  be  of  silken  tlu'ead  ;  and  with  sweet  chime  of 
silver  bells  at  the  bridle ;  but,  for  the  captivity  of  age,  you 
must  forge  the  iron  fetter,  and  cast  the  passing  bell. 

113.  Since  no  law  can  be,  in  a  final  or  true  sense,  estab- 
lished, but  b}'  right,  (all  unjust  laws  involving  the  ultimate 
necessity  of  their  own  abrogation),  the  law-giving  can  only 
become  a  law-sustaining  power  in  so  far  as  it  is  Royal,  or 
"  right  doing ;  " — in  so  far,  that  is,  as  it  rules,  not  mis- 
rules, and  orders,  not  dis-orders,  the  things  submitted  to  it. 
Throned  on  this  rock  of  justice,  the  kingly  power  becomes 
established  and  establishing  ;  "  OeZos"  or  divine,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  literally  true  that  no  ruler  can  err,  so  long  as  he  is  a 
ruler,  or  ap^^wv  ot-Sels  aiiapTa.v(.L  nWi  orav  apx^v  rj  ;  perverted  by 
careless  thought,  which  has  cost  the  world  somewhat,  into — 
"  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.'* 

114.  B.  Meristic  Law,*  or  that  of  the  tenure  of  property, 
first  determines  what  every  individual  possesses  by  right,  and 
secures  it  to  him  ;  and  what  he  possesses  by  wrong,  and  de- 
prives him  of  it.  But  it  has  a  far  higher  provisory  function  : 
it  determines  what  every  man  should  possess,  and  puts  it 
within  his  reach  on  due  conditions  ;  and  what  he  should  Jiot 
possess,  and  puts  this  out  of  his  reach,  conclusively'. 

115.  Every  article  of  human  w^ealth  has  certain  conditions 
attached  to  its  merited  joossession  ;  when  these  are  unob- 
served, possession  becomes  rapine.  And  the  object  of  meris- 
tic law  is  not  only  to  secure  to  every  man  his  rightful  share 
(the  share,  that  is,  which  he  has  worked  for,  produced,  or  re- 
ceived by  gift  from  a  rightful  owner),  but  to  enforce  the  due 
conditions  of  possession,  as  far  as  law  may  conveniently  reach . 
for  instance,  that  land  shall  not  be  wantonly  allowed  to  run 
to  waste,  that  streams  shall  not  be  poisoned  by  the  persona 
through  whose  properties  they  pass,  nor  air  be  rendered  un- 

[*  Read  this  and  the  next  paragraph  with  attention  ;  tliey  contain 
clear  statements,  wliich  I  cannot  mend,  o!  things  most  necessary.] 
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wholesome  beyond  given  limits.  Laws  of  this  kind  exist  al 
ready  in  rudimentary  degree,  but  need  large  development  i 
the  just  laws  respecting  the  possession  of  works  of  art  have 
not  hitherto  been  so  much  as  conceived,  and  the  daily  loss  of 
national  wealth,  and  of  its  use,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  incal- 
culable. And  these  laws  need  revision  quite  as  much  respect- 
ing property  in  national  as  in  private  hands.  For  instance  : 
the  public  are  under  a  vague  impression  that,  because  they 
have  paid  for  the  contents  of  the  British  Museum,  every  one 
has  an  equal  right  to  see  and  to  handle  them.  But  the  pub- 
lic have  similarly  paid  for  the  contents  of  Woolwich  arsenal , 
yet  do  not  expect  free  access  to  it,  or  handling  of  its  contents. 
The  British  Museum  is  neither  a  free  circulating  library,  nor 
a  free  school :  it  is  a  place  for  the  safe  preservation,  and  ex- 
hibition on  due  occasion,  of  unique  books,  unique  objects  of 
natural  history,  and  unique  works  of  art ;  its  books  can  no 
more  be  used  by  everybody  than  its  coins  can  be  handled,  or 
its  statues  cast.  There  ought  to  be  free  libraries  in  every 
quarter  of  London,  with  large  and  complete  reading-rooms 
attached  ;  so  also  free  educational  museums  should  be  open 
in  every  quarter  of  London,  all  day  long,  until  late  at  night, 
well  lighted,  well  catalogued,  and  rich  in  contents  both  of  art 
and  natural  history.  But  neither  the  British  Museum  nor 
National  Gallery  is  a  school  ;  they  are  treasiwies  ;  and  both 
should  be  severely  restricted  in  access  and  in  use.  Unless 
some  order  of  this  kind  is  made,  and  that  soon,  for  the  MSS. 
department  of  the  Museum,  (its  superintendents  have  sorrow- 
fully told  me  this,  and  repeatedly),  the  best  MSS.  in  the  col- 
lection will  be  destroyed,  irretrievably,  by  the  careless  and 
continual  handling  to  which  they  are  now  subjected. 

Finally,  in  certain  conditions  of  a  nation's  progress,  laws 
limiting  accumulation  of  any  kind  of  property  may  be  found 
expedient. 

116.  C.  Critic  Law  determines  questions  of  injury,  and 
assigns  due  rewards  and  punishments  to  conduct. 

Two  curious  economical  questions  arise  laterally  with  re- 
spect to  this  branch  of  law,  namely,  the  cost  of  crime,  and 
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the  cost  of  judgineiit.  The  cost  of  crime  is  endured  by  na- 
tions ignorantly,  that  expense  being  nowhere  stated  in  their 
budgets  ;  the  cost  of  judgment,  patiently,  (provided  only  it  can 
be  had  pure  for  the  money),  because  the  science,  or  perhaps 
wo  ought  rather  to  say  the  art,  of  law,  is  felt  to  found  a  noble 
profession  and  discipline  ;  so  that  civilized  nations  are  usually 
glad  that  a  number  of  persons  should  be  supported  by  exer^ 
ctse  in  oratory  and  analysis.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  calcu- 
lated what  the  practical  value  might  have  been,  in  other  di- 
rections, of  the  intelligence  now  occupied  in  deciding,  through 
courses  of  years,  what  might  have  been  decided  as  justl}',  had 
the  date  of  judgment  been  fixed,  in  as  many  hours.  Imagine 
one  half  of  the  funds  which  any  great  nation  devotes  to  dis- 
pute by  law",  applied  to  the  determination  of  physical  ques- 
tions in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  theoretic  science  ;  and 
calculate  the  probable  results  within  the  next  ten  years  ! 

I  say  nothing  j'-et  of  the  more  deadly,  more  lamentable  loss, 
involved  in  the  use  of  purchased,  instead  of  personal,  justice 

' — '•  iiraKTio  Trap   aXXcoi/ — airopia  OLK€L0iV. 

117.  In  order  to  true  analysis  of  critic  law,  we  must  under- 
stand the  real  meaning  of  the  word  "  injury." 

We  commonly  understand  by  it,  any  kind  of  harm  done  by 
one  man  to  another  ;  but  we  do  not  define  the  idea  of  harm  : 
sometimes  w^e  limit  it  to  the  harm  which  the  sufferer  is  con- 
scious of ;  whereas  much  the  w^orst  injuries  are  those  he  is 
M?iconscious  of  ;  and,  at  other  times,  we  limit  the  idea  to  vio- 
lence, or  restraint  ;  whereas  much  the  worse  forms  of  injury 
are  to  be  accomi")lished  by  indolence,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
restraint,  * 

118.  "Injury "is  then  simply  the  refusal,  or  violation  of, 
any  man's  right  or  claim  upon  his  fellows  :  which  claim,  much 
talked  of  in  modern  times,  under  the  term  "right,"  is  mainly 
resolvable  into  two  branches :  a  man's  claim  not  to  be  hin- 
dered fi'om  doing  Avhat  he  sliould  ;  and  his  claim  to  be  hin- 
dered from  doing  what  he  should  not  ;  these  two  forms  of 
hindrance  being  intensified  by  reward,  help,  and  fortune,  or 
Fors,  on  one  side,  and  bj'  punishment,  impediment,  and  eren 
anal  arrest,  or  Mors,  on  the  other. 
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119.  Now,  in  order  to  a  man's  obtaining  these  two  rightii 
it  is  clearly  needful  that  the  ivorlh  of  him  should  be  approxi- 
mately known  ;  as  well   as  the  icant  of  worth,  which  has,  un 
liappily,  been  usually  the  principal  subject  of  study  for  critic 
law,  careful  hitherto  only  to  mark  degrees  of  de-merit,  instead 
of  merit ; — assigning,  indeed,  to  the  Dt^ficiencies  (not  always 
alas  !  even  to  these)  just  estimate,  fine,  or  penalty  ;  but  tc 
the  £yiiciencies,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  by  much  the 
more  interesting,  as  well  as  the  only  profitable  part  of  its 
subject,  assigning  neither  estimate  nor  aid. 

120.  Now,  it  is  in  this  higher  and  perfect  function  of  critic 
law,  f?;iabling  instead  of  J/.sabliug,  that  it  becomes  truly 
Kingly,  instead  of  Draconic :  (what  Providence  gave  the 
great,  wrathful  legislator  his  name  ?) :  that  is,  it  becomes  the 
law  of  man  and  of  life,  instead  of  the  law  of  the  worm  and  of 
death — both  of  these  laws  being  set  in  changeless  poise  one 
against  another,  and  the  enforcement  of  both  being  tlie  eternal 
function  of  the  lawgiver,  and  true  claim  of  every  li\'ing  soul : 
such  claim  being  indeed  strong  to  be  mercifully  hindered, 
and  even,  if  need  be,  abolished,  when  longer  existence  means 
only  deeper  destruction,  but  stronger  still  to  be  mercifully 
helped,  and  recreated,  when  longer  existence  and  nev/  crea- 
tion mean  nobler  life.  So  that  reward  and  punishment  will 
be  found  to  resolve  themselves  mainly*  into  help  and  hin- 
drance ;  and  these  again  will  issue  naturall}-  from  tiiie  recog- 
nition of  deserving,  and  the  just  reverence  and  just  Wrath 
which  follow  instinctively  on  such  recognition. 

121.  I  say,  "  follow,"  but,  in  reality,  they  ai-e  part  of  tlie 
recognition.  Reverence  is  as  instinctive  as  anger.; — both  of 
them  instant  on  true  vision  :  it  is  sight  and  understanding 
that  we  have  to  teach,  and  these  are  reverence.  Make  a  man 
perceive  worth,  and  in  its  reflection  he  sees  his  own  relative 
unworth,  and  worships  thereupon  inevitably,  not  with  stirf 
courtesy,  but  rejoicingly,  passionately,  and,  best  of  all,  rest' 
fully :  for  the  inner  capacity  of  awe  and  love  is  infinite  in 

[*  Mainly  ;  not  altogether.  Conclusive  reward  of  high  virtue  is 
loving  and  crowning,  not  helping  ;  and  conclusive  punishment  of  deep 
tlce  is  hating  and  crushing,  not  merely  hindering.] 
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TCitm  \  and  only  in  lin<lin<:f  tlioso,  can  wn  find  peaof.  Anu  the 
common  insolences  and  jK^tulaiuH's  of  tin;  people,  and  tlieir 
talk  of  e(iuali(y,  are  not  in-everence  in  them  in  the  least,  l)ut 
mere  blindness,  stupefaction,  and  fog  in  the  brains,*  the  first 
sign  of  any  cleansing  away  of  which  is,  that  they  gain  some 
power  of  discerning,  and  some  patience  in  submitting  to, 
their  true  counsellors  and  governors.  In  the  mode  of  such 
discernment  consists  the  real  "  constitution "  of  the  state, 
more  than  in  the  titles  or  offices  of  the  discerned  person  ;  for 
it  is  no  matter,  save  in  degree  of  mischief,  to  what  office  a 
man  is  ajopointed,  if  he  cannot  fulfil  it. 

122.  III.  Government  by  Council. 

This  is  the  determination,  by  living  authority,  of  the  na- 
tional conduct  to  be  observed  under  existing  circumstances  ; 
and  the  modification  or  enlargement,  abrogation  or  enforce- 
ment, of  the  code  of  national  law  according  to  present  needs 
or  purposes.  Tiiis  government:  is  necessarily  alwa^'s  by  coun- 
*;il,  for  though  the  authority  of  it  may  be  vested  in  one  per- 
son, that  person  cannot  form  any  opinion  on  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic interest  but  b}''  (voluntarily  or  involuntarily)  submitting 
himself  to  the  influence  of  others. 

This   goverment  is  alwa^'s  twofold — visible  and  invisible. 

The  visible  government  is  that  which  nominally  carries  on 
the  national  business  ;  determines  its  foreign  relations,  raises 
taxes,  levies  soldiers,  orders  war  or  peace,  and  otherwise  be- 
comes the  arbiter  of  the  national  fortune.  The  invisible 
government  is  that  exercised  by  all  energetic  and  intelligent 
men,  each  in  his  sphere,  regulating  the  inner  will  and  secret 
w\ays  of  the  people,  essentially  forming  its  character,  and  pre- 
paid ng  its  fate. 

Visible  governments  are  the  toys  of  some  nations,  the  dis- 
eases of  others,  the  harness  of  some,  the  burdens  of  more, 

*  (Compare  Chaucer's  *' villany  "  (clownishness). 
Full  foul  and  cliorlislie  seemed  she, 
And  eke  villanous  for  to  be, 
And  little  couldt  of  uorture 
To  worship  any  creature. 
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the  necessity  of  all.  Sometimes  their  career  is  quite  distinol 
from  tliat  of  the  people,  and  to  write  it,  as  the  national  his- 
tory, is  as  if  one  should  number  the  accidents  which  befall  a 
man's  weapons  and  wardrobe,  and  call  the  list  his  bio<(raphy. 
Nevertheless,  a  truly  noble  and  wise  nation  necessarily  has  a 
noble  and  wise  visible  government,  for  its  wisdom  issues  in 
that  conclusively. 

123.  Visible  governments  are,  in  their  agencies,  capable  of 
three  pure  forms,  and  of  no  more  than  three. 

They  are  either  monarchies,  where  the  authority  is  vested 
in  one  person  ;  oligarchies,  when  it  is  vested  in  a  minority  ; 
or  democracies,  Avhen  vested  in  a  majority. 

But  these  three  forms  are  not  only,  in  practice,  variously 
limited  and  combined,  but  capable  of  infinite  difterence  in 
chai'acter  and  use,  receiving  specific  names  according  to  their 
vai'iations  ;  which  names,  being  nowise  agreed  upon,  nor  con- 
sistently iised,  either  in  thought  or  w^riting,  no  man  can  at 
present  tell,  in  speaking  of  any  kind  of  government,  whether 
he  is  understood  ;  nor,  in  hearing,  whether  he  understands. 
Thus  we  usually  call  a  just  government  by  one  person  a  mon- 
archy, and  an  unjust  or  cruel  one,  a  tyranny  :  this  might  be 
reasonable  if  it  had  reference  to  the  divinity  of  true  govern- 
ment ;  but  to  limit  the  term  "oligarchy"  to  government  by 
a  few  rich  people,  and  to  call  government  by  a  few  wise  or 
noble  2:)eople  "aristocracy,"  is  evidently  absurd,  unless  it  were 
proved  that  rich  peo])le  never  could  be  wise,  or  noble  people 
rich  ;  and  farther  absurd,  because  there  are  other  distinctions 
in  charactei",  as  well  as  riches  or  Avisdom  (greater  purity  of 
race,  or  strength  of  purpose,  for  instance),  which  may  give 
the  power  of  government  to  the  few.  So  that  if  we  had  to 
give  names  to  every  group  or  kind  of  minority,  we  should 
have  verbiage  enough.  But  there  is  only  one  right  name— 
"oligarchy." 

124.  So  also  the  terms  "  republic  "  and  "  democracy  "  *  are 

[*  I  leave  tliis  paragraph,  in  every  syllable,  as  it  was  written,  during 
the  rage  of  tlie  American  war  ;  it  was  meant  to  refer,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  Northerns:  what  modifications  its  liot  and  partial  terms  require  1 
will  give  in  another  place :  let  it  stand  nere  as  it  stood.] 
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confused,  especially  in  modern  use  ;  and  both  of  tlieni  jire 
liable  to  every  sort  of  misconception.  A  i-epublic  means, 
properly,  a  polity  in  which  the  state,  with  its  all,  is  at  every 
man's  service,  and  every  man,  with  his  all,  at  the  state's  ser- 
vice— (people  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  last  condition),  but 
its  government  may  nevertheless  be  oligarchic  (consular,  or 
decem viral,  for  instance),  or  monarchic  (dictatorial).  But  ik 
democracy  means  a  state  in  which  the  government  rests 
directly  with  the  majority  of  the  citizens.  And  both  these 
conditions  have  been  judged  only  by  such  accidents  and 
aspects  of  them  as  each  of  us  has  had  experience  of ;  and 
sometimes  both  have  been  confused  with  anarchj',  as  it  is  the 
fashion  at  present  to  talk  of  the  "  failure  of  republican  insti- 
tutions in  America,"  when  there  has  never  3'et  been  in  America 
any  such  thing  as  an  institution,  but  only  defiance  of  institu- 
tion ;  neither  any  such  thing  as  a  res-publica,  but  only  a  nmh 
liiudmous  rcs-2^rivata ;  every  man  for  himself.  It  is  not  re- 
publicanism which  fails  now  in  America  ;  it  is  your  model 
science  of  political  economy,  brought  to  its  perfect  practice. 
There  you  may  see  competition,  and  the  "  law  of  demand  and 
supply  "  (especially  in  paper),  in  beautiful  and  unhindered 
operation.*  Lust  of  wealth,  and  trust  in  it ;  vulgar  faitli  in 
magnitude  and  multitude,  instead  of  nobleness  ;  besides  that 
faith  natural  to  backwoodsmen — "lucum  ligna,"! — perpetual 
self-contemplation,  issuing  in  passionate  vanity ;  total  igno- 
rance of  the  finer  and  higher  arts,  and  of  all  that  the}^  teacli 
and  bestow  ;  and  the  discontent  of  energetic  minds  unoccu- 
pied, frantic  with  hope  of  uncomprehended  change,  and  prog- 
ress they  know  not  whither  ;  I — these  are  the   things  that 

*  Supply  and  demand !  Alas  !  for  what  noble  work  was  there  ever 
any  audible  "  demand  "  in  that  poor  sense  (Past  and  Present)?  Nay, 
the  demand  is  not  loud,  even  for  ignoble  work.  See  "  Average  Earning)^ 
of  Betty  Taylor,"  in  Times  of  4th  February  of  this  year  [1863] : 
"  Worked  from  Monday  morning  at  8  a.m.  to  Friday  night  at  5.30  p.m. 
for  Is.  5.U/.* — Laisaezfaire.  [This  kind  of  slavery  finds  no  Abolitionista 
that  I  hear  of.] 

[I  ''  That  the  sacred  grove  is  nothing  but  logs."] 

X  Am*^s,  by  report  of  Waldo  Emerson,  says  *'  that  a  monarchy  is  a 
merchantman,  which  sails  well,  but  will  sometimes  strike  on  a  rock,  and 
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have  "  failed  "  in  America  ;  and  yet  not  altogether  failed — it 
is  not  collapse,  but  collision  ;  the  greatest  railroad  accident 
on  record,  with  fire  caught  from  the  furnace,  and  Catiline's 
quenching  "  non  aqua,  sed  ruina."  *  But  I  see  not,  in  any  of 
our  talk  of  them,  justice  enough  done  to  their  erratic  strength 
of  purpose,  nor  any  estimate  taken  of  the  strength  of  endur- 
ance of  domestic  sorrow,  in  what  their  women  and  children 
suppose  a  righteous  cause.  And  out  of  that  endurance  and 
suffering,  its  own  fruit  will  be  born  with  time  ;  [not  abolition 
of  slavery,  however.  See  §  130.]  and  Carlyle's  prophecy  ot 
them  (June,  1850),  as  it  has  now  come  true  in  the  first  clause, 
will,  in  the  last  : — 

"  America,  too,  will  find  that  caucuses,  divisionalists,  stump- 
oratory,  and  speeches  to  Buncombe  will  not  carry  men  to  tho 
immortal  gods  ;  that  the  Washington  Congress,  and  constitu- 
tional battle  of  Kilkenny  cats  is  there,  as  here,  naught  for 
such  objects  ;  quite  incomjDetent  for  such  ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
said  sublime  constitutional  arrangement  will  require  to  be 
(with  terrible  throes,  and  travail  such  as  few  expect  yet)  re- 
modelled, abridged,  extended,  suppressed,  torn  asunder,  put 
together  again — not  without  heroic  labour  and  effort,  quite 
other  than  that  of  the  stump-orator  and  the  revival  preacher, 
one  day." 

125. j-  Understand,  then,  once  for  all,  that  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment, provided  it  be  a  government  at  all,  is,  as  such,  to  bo 
either  condemned  or  praised,  or  contested  for  in  anywise,  but 

go  to  tlie  bottom  ;  whilst  a  republic  is  a  raft,  wliicli  would  never  sink, 
but  then  jour  feet  are  always  in  the  water.''  Yes,  that  is  comfortable  ; 
and  though  your  raft  cannot  sink  (being  too  worthless  for  that\  it  may 
go  to  pieces,  I  suppose,  when  tlie  four  winds  (your  only  pilots)  steer 
competitively  from  its  four  corners,  and  carry  it,  Cjs  oirujpivhs  Bopfrjs 
(pop4r}(nv  oLKdudas,  and  then  more  than  your  feet  will  be  in  the  water. 

[*  '"Not  with  water,  but  with  ruin."  The  worst  ruin  being  that 
which  the  Americans  chielly  boast  of.  They  sent  all  their  best  and 
honestest  youths,  Harvard  University  men  and  the  like,  to  that  accursed 
war ;  got  them  nearly  all  shot  ;  wrote  pretty  biographies  (to  the  ages  of 
17,  18,  19)  and  epitaphs  for  them  ;  and  so,  liaving  washed  all  the  salt 
out  of  the  nation  in  blood,  left  themselves  to  putrefaction,  and  thg 
morality  of  New  York.] 

[f  This  paragraph  contains  the  gist  of  all  that  precede.] 
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by  fools.  But  fill  forms  of  government  are  good  just  so  far 
fts  they  iittain  this  one  vital  necessity  of  policy — that  (he,  wise 
and  kind, few  oi'  many,  sJialt  govern  tJie  unwise  and  unkind ;  and 
they  are  evil  so  far  as  they  miss  of  this,  or  reverse  it.  Nor 
does  the  form,  in  any  case,  signify  one  whit,  but  ii^i fir ninesH^ 
and  adaptation  to  the  need  ;  for  if  there  be  many  foolish  per- 
sons in  a  state,  and  few  wise,  then  it  is  good  that  the  few 
govern  ;  and  if  there  be  many  wise,  and  few  foolish,  then  it  is 
good  that  the  many  govern  ;  and  if  many  be  wise,  yet  one 
wiser,  then  it  is  good  that  one  should  govern  ;  and  so  on. 
Thus,  we  may  have  "  the  ant's  republic,  and  the  realm  cf 
bees,"  both  good  in  their  kind  ;  one  for  groping,  and  the 
other  for  building  ;  and  nobler  still,  for  flying  ; — the  Ducal 
monaiThy^"'  of  those 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  tlicat  set  forth 
The  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas. 

126.  Nor  need  we  want  examples,  among  the  inferior  creatr- 
ures,  of  dissoluteness,  as  well  as  resoluteness,  in  government. 
I  once  saw  democracy  finely  illustrated  by  the  beetles  of 
North  Switzerland,  who  by  universal  suffrage,  and  elytric  ac- 
clamation, one  May  twilight,  carried  it,  that  they  would  fly 
over  the  Lake  of  Zug  ;  and  flew  short,  to  the  great  disfigure- 
ment of  the  Lake  of  Zug, — KavBapov  Xifxrjv — over  some  leagues 
square,  and  to  the  close  of  the  cockchafer  democracy  for  that 
year.  Then,  for  tyranny,  the  old  fable  of  the  frogs  and  the 
stork  finely  touches  one  form  of  it ;  but  truth  will  image  it 
more  closel}'  than  fable,  for  tyranny  is  not  complete  when  it 
is  only  over  the  idle,  but  when  it  is  over  the  laborious  and 
the  blind.  This  description  of  pelicans  and  climbing  perch, 
which  I  find  quoted  in  one  of  our  popular  natural  histories, 
out  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennant's  Ceylon,  comes  as  near  as  may 
ba  to  the  true  image  of  the  thing  : — 

[*  Whenever  you  are  puzzled  by  any  apparently  mistaken  use  of  words 
in  these  essays,  take  your  dictionary,  remembering  I  had  to  fix  terms,  as 
well  as  principles.  A  Duke  is  a  "  dux  "  or  "  leader  ;  "  the  flying  wedge 
of  cranes  is  under  a  "ducal  monarch" — a  very  different  personage 
from  a  queen  bee.  The  Venetians,  with  a  beautiful  instinct,  geve  the 
name  to  their  King  of  the  Sea.] 
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"  Heavy  ruins  came  on,  and  as  \ve  stood  (jn  tht-  hifjr 
ground,  we  observed  a  pelican  on  the  margin  of  tlie  shallow 
pool  gorging  himself ;  our  people  went  towards  him,  and 
raised  a  cry  of  '  Fish,  lish !  '  We  hurried  down,  and  found 
numbers  of  fish  struggling  upward  through  the  grass,  in  the 
rills  formed  by  the  trickling  of  the  rain.  There  was  scarcely 
water  to  cover  them,  but  nevertheless  they  made  rapid  prog- 
ress up  the  bank,  on  which  our  followers  collected  about 
two  baskets  of  them.  They  were  forcing  their  way  up  the 
knoll,  and  had  they  not  been  interrupted,  first  by  the  pelican, 
and  afterwards  by  ourselves,  they  would  in  a  few  minutes 
have  gained  the  highest  point,  and  descended  on  the  other 
side  into  a  pool  which  formed  another  portion  of  the  tank. 
In  going  this  distance,  however,  they  must  have  used  muscu- 
lar exertion  enough  to  have  taken  them  half  a  mile  on  level 
ground  ;  for  at  these  places  all  the  cattle  and  wild  animals  of 
the  neighbourhood  had  latterly  come  to  drink,  so  that  the 
surface  was  everywhere  indented  with  footmarks,  in  addition 
to  the  cracks  in  the  surrounding  baked  mud,  into  which  the 
fish  tumbled  in  their  progress.  In  those  holes,  which  were 
deep,  and  the  sides  perpendicular,  they  remained  to  die,  and 
were  carried  off  by  kites  and  crows."  * 

127.  But  whether  governments  be  bad  or  good,  one  gen- 
eral disadvantage  seems  to  attach  to  them  in  modem  times— 
that  they  are  all  coMhj.  \  This,  however,  is  not  essentially 
the  fault  of  the  governments.  If  nations  choose  to  play  at 
war,  they  will  always  find  their  governments  willing  to  lead 
the  game,  and  soon  coming  under  that  term  of  Aristophanes, 
"  Karr//\ot  ao-Trt'Sojv,"  *'  sliield-sellers."  And  when  (tt^/a'  cVi 
Tn]fxaTL  J)  the   shields  take  the  form   of  iron   ships,  with  ap- 

[*  This  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  French  under  the  tyrannies  of  their 
Pelican  Kings,  before  the  Revolution.  But  they  must  find  other  tlian 
Pelican  Kings— or  rather,  Pelican  Kings  of  the  Divine  brood,  that  feed 
their  children,  and  with  their  best  blood. 

[f  Read  carefully,  from  this  point  ;  because  here  begins  the  statement 
of  things  requiring  to  be  done,  which  I  am  now  re-trying  to  make  defi' 
nite  in  Fors  Cliiriyeni.] 

\X  *'  Evil  on  the  top  of  Evil,"  Delphic  oracle,  meaning  iron  on  th-^ 
aiivil.] 
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pamtua  "  for  defence  agftinst  liquid  fire," — ;i,s  I  see  hy  latest 
aecounts  they  are  now  arranging  tlie  decks  in  Englisli 
dockyards — tkey  become  costly  biers  enough  for  the  grey 
convoy  of  chief  mourner  waves,  wreathed  with  funereal  foam, 
to  bear  back  the  dead  upon  ;  the  massy  shoulders  of  those 
coi-pse-bearers  being  intended  for  quite  other  work,  and  to 
bear  the  living,  and  food  for  the  living,  if  we  would  let  them. 

128.  Nor  have  we  the  least  right  to  complain  of  our  gov- 
ernments being  expensive,  so  long  as  we  set  the  government 
'o  do  precisely  the  work  ivhich  brings  no  return.  If  our  pres- 
ent doctrines  of  political  economy  be  just,  let  us  trust  them 
to  the  utmost ;  take  that  war  business  out  of  the  government's 
hands,  and  test  therein  the  principles  of  supply  and  demand. 
Let  our  future  sieges  of  Sebastopol  be  done  by  contract — no 
capture,  no  pay — (I  admit  that  things  might  sometimes  go 
better  so)  ;  and  let  us  sell  the  commands  of  our  prospective 
battles,  with  our  vicarages,  to  the  lowest  bidder ;  so  may  we 
have  cheap  victories,  and  divinity.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
have  so  much  suspicion  of  our  science  that  we  dare  not  trust 
it  on  military  or  spiritual  business,  would  it  not  be  but  rea- 
sonable to  try  whether  some  authoritative  handling  may  not 
prosper  in  matters  utilitarian  ?  If  we  were  to  set  our  govern 
ments  to  do  useful  things  instead  of  mischievous,  possiblj 
even  the  apparatus  itself  miglit  in  time  come  to  be  less  costly. 
The  machine,  applied  to  the  building  of  the  house,  might  per- 
haps pay,  when  it  seems  not  to  pay,  applied  to  pulling  it 
down.  If  we  made  in  our  dockyards  ships  to  carry  timber 
and  coals,  instead  of  cannon,  and  with  provision  for  the 
brightening  of  domestic  solid  culinary  fire,  instead  of  for  the 
Bcattering  of  liquid  hostile  fire,  it  might  have  some  effect  on 
the  taxes.  Or  suppose  that  we  tried  the  experiment  on  land 
instead  of  water  carriage  ;  already  the  government,  not  unap- 
proved, carries  letters  anTl  parcels  for  us  ;  larger  j^ackagea 
may  in  time  follow  ; — even  general  merchandise — ^vhy  not,  at 
last,  ourselves  ?  Had  tlie  money  spent  in  local  mistakes  and 
vain  private  litigation,  on  the  railroads  of  England,  been  laid 
out,  instead,  under  proper  government  restraint,  on  really 
useful  railroad  work,  and  had  no  absurd   expense  been  in 
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curred  in  ornamenting  stations,  we  might  already  have  had,— 
what  ultimately  it  will  be  found  we  must  have, — quadruple 
rails,  two  for  passengers,  and  two  for  traffic,  on  every  gi'eat 
line  ;  and  we  might  have  been  carried  in  swift  safety,  and 
watched  and  warded  by  well-paid  pointsmen,  for  half  the 
present  fares.  [For,  of  course,  a  railroad  company  is  merely 
an  association  of  turnpike-keepers,  who  make  the  tolls  as  high 
as  they  can,  not  to  mend  the  roads  with,  but  to  pocket.  The 
public  will  in  time  discover  this,  and  do  away  with  turnpikes 
on  railroads,  as  on  all  other  public-ways.] 

129.  Suppose  it  should  thus  turn  out,  finally,  that  a  true 
government  set  to  true  work,  instead  of  being  a  costly  engine, 
was  a  paying  one  ?  that  your  government,  rightly  organized, 
instead  of  itself  subsisting  by  an  income-tax,  would  produce 
its  subjects  some  subsistence  in  the  shape  of  an  income  divi- 
dend?— police,  and  judges  duly  paid  besides,  only  with  less 
work  than  the  state  at  present  provides  for  them. 

A  true  government  set  to  true  work  ! — Not  easily  to  bo 
imagined,  still  less  obtained  ;  but  not  beyond  human  hope  or 
ingenuity.  Only  you  will  have  to  alter  your  election  systems 
somewhat,  first.  Not  by  universal  suffrage,  nor  by  votes  pur- 
chasable with  beer,  is  such  government  to  be  had.  That  is 
to  say,  not  by  universal  equal  suffrage.  Every  man  upwards 
of  twenty,  who  has  been  convicted  of  no  legal  crime,  should 
have  his  say  in  this  matter  ;  but  afterwards  a  louder  voice, 
as  he  grows  older,  and  approves  himself  wiser.  If  he  has  one 
vote  at  twenty,  he  should  have  two  at  thirty,  four  at  forty,  ten 
at  fifty.  For  every  single  vote  which  he  has  with  an  income 
of  a  hundred  a  3'ear,  he  should  have  ten  with  an  income  of  a 
thousand,  (provided  you  first  see  to  it  that  wealth  is,  as  nature 
intended  it  to  be,  the  reward  of  sagacity  and  industry' — not 
of  good  luck  in  a  scramble  or  a  lottery).  For  every  single 
vote  which  he  had  as  subordinate  in  any  business,  he  should 
have  two  when  he  became  a  master  ;  jind  every  ofiice  and 
authority  nationally  bestowed,  implying  trustworthiness  and 
intellect,  should  have  its  known  proportional  number  of  votes 
attached  to  it.  But  into  the  detail  and  working  of  a  true 
system  in  these  matters  we  cannot  now  enter ;  we  are  con- 
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reriird  as  yot  witli  (Iclinitioiis  only,  Jind  st.'iicnionls  of  liist 
principles,  ^vllioh  \\\\\  be  established  now  sufficiently  for  our 
purposes  when  we  have  examined  the  nature  of  that  form  ot 
j>overnment  last  on  the  list  in  §  105, — the  purely  "Magistral," 
rxcitinj^;  at  present  its  full  share  of  public  notice,  under  its 
nmbiguous  title  of  "slavery." 

130.  I  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  ascertain  in  definite 
terms,  from  the  declaimers  against  slavery,  what  they  under- 
stand by  it.  If  they  mean  only  the  imprisonment  or  compul- 
sion of  one  person  by  another,  such  imprisonment  or  com})ul- 
sion  being  in  many  cases  highl}^  expedient,  slavery,  so  defined, 
would  be  no  evil  in  itself,  but  only  in  its  abuse  ;  that  is,  when 
men  are  slaves,  who  should  not  be,  or  masters,  who  should 
not  be,  or  even  the  fittest  characters  for  either  state,  j^laced 
in  it  under  conditions  which  should  not  be.  It  is  not,  for 
instance,  a  necessary  condition  of  slavery,  nor  a  desirable  one, 
that  parents  should  be  separated  from  children,  or  husbands 
from  wives  ;  but  the  institution  of  war,  against  which  j^eople 
declaim  with  less  violence,  effects  such  separations, — not  un- 
frequently  in  a  very  permanent  manner.  To  press  a  sailor, 
seize  a  white  youth  by  conscription  for  a  soldier,  or  carry  off 
a  black  one  for  a  labourer,  may  all  be  right  acts,  or  all  wrong 
ones,  according  to  needs  and  circumstances.  It  is  wrong  to 
scourge  a  man  unnecessarily.  So  it  is  to  shoot  him.  Both 
must  be  done  on  occasion  ;  and  it  is  better  and  kinder  to  flog 
a  man  to  his  work,  than  to  leave  him  idle  till  he  robs,  and 
flog  him  aftej-wards.  The  essential  thing  for  all  creatures  is 
to  be  made  to  do  right ;  how  they  are  made  to  do  it — by 
pleasant  promises,  or  hard  necessities,  pathetic  oratory,  or 
the  whip — is  comparatively  immaterial.'"'  To  be  deceived  is 
perhaps  as  incompatible  with  human  dignity  as  to  be  whipped  ; 
and  I  suspect  the  last  method  to  be  not  the  worst,  for  the 
help  of  many  individuals.  The  Jewish  nation  throve  under 
it,  in  the  hand  of  a  monarch  reputed  not  unwise  ;  it  is  only 
the  change  of  whip   for   scorpion  which  is  inexpedient  ;  and 

[*  Permit  me  to  enfore  and  reinforce  this  statement,  witli  all  earnest- 
ness. It  is  tlie  sum  of  what  ueeds  most  to  be  understood  iu  the  matt«« 
of  education.  1 
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that  change  is  as  Ukely  to  come  to  pass  on  the  side  of  licensa 
as  of  law.  For  the  true  scorpion  whips  ai"e  those  of  the  na- 
tion's pleasant  vices,  which  are  to  it  as  St.  John's  locusts — 
crown  on  the  head,  ravin  in  the  mouth,  and  sting  in  the  tail. 
If  it  will  not  bear  the  rule  of  Athena  and  Apollo,  who  shep- 
herd without  smiting  (^ov  irX-qy fj  vi^ovTi^),  Athena  at  last  calls 
no  more  in  the  corners  of  the  streets  ;  and  then  follows  the 
rule  of  Tisiphone,  who  smites  without  shepherding. 

131.  If,  however,  by  slavery,  instead  of  absolute  compul- 
sion, is  me^withe  jyurcliai^e,  by  money, 'of  the  r'igJit  of  compulsion, 
such  purchase  is  necessarily  made  whenever  a  j^ortion  of  any 
territory  is  transferred,  for  money,  from  one  monarch  to 
another :  which  has  happened  frequently  enough  in  history, 
^vithout  its  being  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
tricts so  transferred  became  therefore  slaves.  In  this,  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  dispute  seems  about  the  fashion  of  the 
thing,  rather  than  the  fact  of  it.  There  are  two  rocks  in 
mid-sea,  on  each  of  which,  neglected  equally  by  instructive 
and  commercial  powers,  a  handful  of  inhabitants  live  as  they 
may.  Two  merchants  bid  for  the  two  properties,  but  not  in 
the  same  terms.  One  bids  for  the  people,  buys  them,  and 
sets  them  to  work,  under  pain  of  scourge  ;  the  other  bids  for 
the  rock,  buys  it,  and  throw^s  the  inhabitants  into  the  sea. 
The  former  is  the  American,  the  latter  the  English  method, 
of  slavery  ;  much  is  to  be  said  for,  and  something  against, 
both,  which  I  hope  to  say  in  due  time  and  place.* 

132.  If,  however,  slavery  mean  not  merely  the  purchase  of 
the  right  of  compulsion,  but  tJie  ijurchase  of  the  body  and  soul  oj 
the  creature  itself  for  money,  it  is  not,  I  think,  among  the  black 
races  that  purchases  of  this  kind  are  most  extensively  made, 
or  that  separate  souls  of  a  fine  make  fetch  the  highest  price. 
This  branch  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  have  occasion  also  to  fol- 
low out  at  some  length,  for  in  the  worst  instances  of  the  sell- 
ing of  souls,  w^e  are  apt  to  get,  when  we  ask  if  the  sale  is  valid, 
only  Pyrrhon's  answer  "j^ — "  None  can  know^" 

[*  A  pregnant  paragraph,   meant  against  English  and  Scotch  land 
lords  who  drive  their  people  off  the  land  ] 
[f  In  Lucian's  dialogue,  "  The  sale  of  lives."] 
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133.  The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  not  a  political  institution  at 
all,  but  an  inhcrrnl,  iiafuraf,  and  eternal  inheritance  of  a  largo 
portion  of  tlio  human  race — to  whom,  the  more  jou  give  of 
their  own  free  will,  the  more  slaves  they  will  jnake  themselves. 
In  common  i-)ai'lance,  we  idly  confuse  captivity  with  slavery,  and 
are  always  thinkiiig  of  the  (lii!cren(;e  between  2)ine-trunks  (Ariel 
in  the  pine),  and  cowslij^-bells  ("  in  the  cowslip-bell  I  lie  "),  or 
between  carrying  wood  and  drinking  (Caliban's  slavery  and 
freedom),  instead  of  noting  the  far  more  serious  differences  be- 
tween Ariel  and  Calibaii  themselves,  and  the  mcrnis  by  which, 
practically,  that  diiTereuce  may  be  brought  about  or  diminished. 

134.*  Plato's  slave,  in  the  roJilij,  who,  well  dressed  and 
washed,  aspires  to  the  hand  of  his  master's  daughter,  corre- 
sponds curiously  to  Caliban  attacking  Pros2)ero's  cell ;  and 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  throughout,  in  the  Tenv 
vest  as  well  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venire  ;  referring  in  this  case 
to  government,  as  in  that  to  commerce.  Miranda  "j"  ("the 
wonderful,"  so  addressed  first  by  Ferdinand,  "  Ob,  you  won- 
der !  ")  corresponds  to  Homer's  Arete  :  Ariel  and  Caliban  are 

[*  I  raise  this  analysis  of  the  Temped  into  mv  text ;  hnt  it  is  nothing 
but  a  liurried  note,  which  I  may  never  have  time  to  expand,  I  liave 
fetouched  it  here  and  tliere  a  little,  however.] 

f  Of  Shakspeare's  names  I  will  afterwards  speak  at  more  length  ; 
they  are  curiously — often  barbarously — much  by  Providence, — but  as- 
suredly not  without  Shakspeare's  cunning  purpose — mixed  out  of  tlie 
various  traditions  he  confusedly  adopted,  and  languages  which  he  im- 
perfectly knew.  Three  of  the  clearest  in  meaning  have  been  already 
noticed.  Desdemona,  "  Suo-SatAiofia,"  "  miserable  fortune,"  is  also  plain 
enough.  Othello  is,  I  believe,  "the  careful  ;  "  all  the  calamity  of  the 
tragedy  arising  from  the  single  flaw  and  error  in  liis  magnificently  col- 
lected strength.  Ophelia,  "  serviceableness,"  the  true  lost  wife  of 
Ifamlet,  is  marked  as  liaving  a  Greek  name  by  that  of  her  brother, 
Laertes ;  and  its  signification  is  once  exquisitely  alluded  to  in  that 
brotlier's  last  word  of  her,  where  her  gentle  preciousness  is  opposed  to 
the  uselessness  of  the  churlish  clergy — "A  ///iuiateniifj  angel  shall  my 
Bister  be,  when  thou  liest  howling."  ITamlct  is,  I  believe,  connected  in 
some  way  with  "  homely  "  the  entire  event  of  the  tragedy  turning  on 
betrayal  of  home  duty.  Ilermione  (spyna),  "  pillar-like,"  (T;  elSos  t^e 
Xpvo-v)s  'A(t>po^iT^]s).  Titania  {Tirxyrj},  "the  queen;"  Benedict  and 
Beatrice,  "blessed  and  blessing;*'  Valentine  and  Proteus,  enduring 
Vor  strong),  (valens\  and  changeful.     lago  and  lachimo  have  evidently 
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respectively  the  spirits  of  fjiithful  and  imaginative  labour, 
opposed  to  rebellious,  hurtful  and  slavish  labour.  Prospera 
(''for  hope  "),  a  true  governor,  is  opposed  to  Sycorax,  the 
mother  of  slavery,  her  name  "  Swine-raven,"  indicating  at  once 
brutality  and  deathfulness  ;  hence  the  line — 

*'  As  wicked  clew  as  e'er  my  motlier  brushed,  with  raven's  feather  f'' — &c. 

For  all  these  dreams  of  Shakespeare,  as  those  of  true  and 
strong  men  must  be,  are  "  (^airucr/xaTa  ^eta,  koi  o-Ktal  ruiv  01/- 
Ttof  " — divine  phantasms,  and  shadows  of  things  that  are.  We 
hardly  tell  our  children,  willingly,  a  fable  with  no  purport  in 
it  ;  yet  we  think  God  sends  his  best  messengers  only  to  sing 
fairy  tales  to  us,  fond  and  empty.  The  Temped  is  just  like  a 
grotesque  in  a  rich  missal,  "  clasped  where  paynims  pray." 
Ariel  is  the  spirit  of  generous  and  free-hearted  sei*vice,  in  early 
stages  of  human  society  oppressed  by  ignorance  and  wild  tyr- 
anny :  venting  groans  as  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike  ;  in  ship- 
wreck of  states,  dreadful ;  so  that  "  all  but  marinei*s  plunge  in 
the  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel,  then  all  afire  with  me,"  yet  hav- 
ing in  itself  the  will  and  sweetness  of  truest  peace,  whence 
that  is  especially  called  "Ariel's"  song,  "Come  unto  these 
yellow  sands,  and  there,  take  hcDids,"  "courtesied  when  you 
have,  and  kissed,  the  wild  waves  whist:"  (mind,  it  is  "  cor- 
tesia,"  not  "  curtsey,")  and  read  "  quiet  "  for  "  whist,"  if  you 
want  the  full  sense.  Then  you  may  indeed  foot  it  featly,  and 
s,weet  spirits  bear  the  burden  for  you — with  watch  in  the 
night,  and  call  in  early  morning.  The  vis  viva  in  elemental 
transformation  follows — "  Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies,  of 
his  bones  are  coral  made."  Then,  giving  rest  after  labour,  it 
"fetches  dew  from  the  still  vext  Bermouthes,  and,  with  a 
charm  joined  to  their  suffered  labour,  leaves  men  asleep." 
Snatching  away  the  feast  of  the  cruel,  it  seems  to  them  as  a 
hai*py  ;  followed  by  the  utterly  vile,  who  cannot  see  it  in  any 
shape,  but  to  whom  it  is  the  picture  of  nobody,  it  still  gives 
shrill  harmony  to  their  false  and  mocking  catch,  "  Thought  is 

the  same  root — probably  the  Spanish  lago,  Jacob,  "the  supplanter," 
Leonatns,  and  otlier  such  names,  are  interpreted,  or  played  with,  in  the 
plays  themselves.  For  the  interpretation  of  Sycorax,  and  reference  U 
her  raven's  feather,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  John  R.  Wise. 
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free  ;"  but  Iculs  ilicm  into  briers  uiid  foul  i")lacf,'S,  und  iit  last 
Lolliis  the  hounds  upon  them.  Minister  of  fate  agaiiist  tlio 
great  criminal,  it  joins  itself  with  the  "incensed  seas  and 
shores"— the  sword  tliat  layeth  at  it  cannot  hold,  and  may 
**  with  bcmocked-at  stabs  as  soon  kill  the  still-(;losing  waters, 
as  diminish  one  dowle  that  is  in  its  plume."  As  the  guide  and 
aid  of  true  love,  it  is  always  called  by  Prospero  "fine  "  (the 
French  "  fine,"  not  the  English),  or  "  delicate  " — another  long 
note  would  be  needed  to  explain  all  the  meaning  in  this  word. 
Lastly,  its  work  done,  and  war,  it  resolves  itself  into  the  ele- 
ments. The  intense  significance  of  the  last  song,  "  Where 
the  bee  sucks,"  I  will  examine  in  its  due  place. 

The  types  of  slavery  in  Caliban  are  more  palpable,  and  need 
not  be  dwelt  on  now  :  though  I  will  notice  them  also,  sever- 
ally, in  their  proper  places  ; — the  heart  of  his  slavery  is  in  his 
worship:  "  That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial — liquor." 
Butf  in  illustration  of  the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  "  benig- 
nus  "  and  "  malignus  "  are  to  be  couj^led  with  Eleutheria  and 
Douleia,  note  that  Caliban's  torment  is  always  the  physical  re- 
flection  of  his  own  nature  —  "  cramps  "  and  "  side  stiches 
that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up  ;  thou  shalt  be  pinched,  as  thick 
as  honeycombs  : "  the  whole  nature  of  slavery  being  one 
cramp  and  cretinous  contraction.  Fancy  this  of  Ai'iel !  You 
may  fetter  him,  but  you  set  no  mark  on  him  ;  you  may  put  him 
to  hard  work  and  far  journey,  but  you  cannot  give  him  a  cramp. 

135.  I  should  dwell,  even  in  these  prefatory  papers,  at  mor« 
length  on  this  subject  of  slavery,  had  not  all  I  would  say  been 
said  already,  in  vain,  (not,  as  I  hope,  ultimately  in  vain),  by 
Carlyle,  in  the  first  of  the  Latter-day  Pamphlet>i,  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  reader's  gravest  reading  ;  together  with  that  as 
much  neglected,  and  still  more  immediately  needed,  on  model 
prisons,  and  with  the  great  chapter  on  "  Permanence  "  (fifth 
of  the  last  section  of  "Past  and  Present  "),  which  sums  what 
is  kno^^'n,  and  foreshadows,  or  rather  forelights,  all  that  is  to 
be  learned  of  National  Discij^line.  I  have  only  here  farther  to 
examine  the  nature  of  one  world-wide  and  everlasting  form  of 
slavery,  wholesome  in  use,  aa  deadly  in  abuse  ; — the  sendee  o/ 
the  rich  by  the  poor. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MASTERSHIP. 

13G.  As  in  all  previous  discussions  of  our  subject,  ^ve  must 
study  the  relation  of  the  commanding  rich  to  the  obeying 
poor  in  its  simplest  elements,  in  order  to  reach  its  first  prin- 
ciples. 

The  simplest  state  of  it,  then,  is  this :  '^  a  Avise  and  provi- 
dent i^erson  works  much,  consumes  little,  and  lays  by  a  store  ; 
an  improvident  person  works  little,  consumes  all  his  produce, 
and  lavs  by  no  store.  Accident  interrupts  the  daily  work,  or 
renders  it  less  productive  ;  the  idle  person  must  then  starve, 
or  be  supported  by  the  provident  one,  who,  having  him  thus 
at  his  mercy,  may  either  refuse  to  maintain  him  altogether, 
or,  which  will  evidently  be  more  to  his  own  interest,  say  to 
him,  "  I  will  maintain  you,  indeed,  but  you  shall  now  work 
hard,  instead  of  indolently,  and  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
lay  by  what  you  save,  as  you  might  have  done,  had  you  re- 
mained independent,  /  will  take  all  the  surplus.  You  would 
not  lay  it  up  for  yourself ;  it  is  wholly  your  own  fault  that 
lias  thrown  you  into  my  power,  and  I  will  force  you  to  work, 
or  starve  ;  yet  you  shall  have  no  profit  of  your  work,  only 
your  daily  bread  for  it  ;  [and  competition  shall  determine 
how  much  of  that-j-]."     This  mode  of  treatment  has  now  be- 

*  In  tlie  present  general  examination,  I  concede  so  mnch  to  ordinary 
economists  as  to  ignore  all  vmoceni  poverty.  I  adapt  my  reasoning,  for 
once,  to  the  modern  English  practical  mind,  by  assuming  poverty  to  bn 
always  criminal;  the  conceivable  exceptions  we  will  examine  after- 
wards 

[f  I  have  no  terms  of  English,  and  can  find  none  in  Greek  nor  Latin, 
i\or  in  any  other  strong  language  known  to  me,  contemptuous  enou^jh  ta 
attach  to  the  bestial  idiotism  of  the  modern  tbeory  that  wages  are  to  be 
measured  by  competition.  J 
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come  so  iinivorsal  that  it  is  BU2:)pose(l  to  be  the  only  natural — 
nay,  iho  only  possible  one  ;  and  the  market  wages  are  calnilv 
(letined  by  economists  as  "the  Buni  which  will  maintain  the 
labourer." 

137.  The  power  of  the  provident  person  to  do  this  is  only 
checked  by  the  correlative  power  of  some  neighbour  of  simi- 
larly frugal  habits,  who  says  to  the  labourer — "  I  will  give  you 
a  little  more  than  this  other  provident  person  :  come  and  work 
for  me." 

The  power  of  the  provident  over  the  improvident  depends 
thus,  primarily,  on  their  relative  numbers  ;  secondaiily,  on  the 
modes  of  agreement  of  the  adverse  j^'^i'ties  with  each  other. 
The  accidental  level  of  wages  is  a  variable  function  of  the  num- 
hrr  of  provident  and  idle  ])ersons  in  the  world,  of  the  enmity 
I.otween  them  as  classes,  and  of  the  agreement  between  those 
of  the  same  class.  It  depends,  from  beginning  to  end,  on  moral 
conditions. 

138.  Supposing  the  rich  to  be  entirely  selfish,  it  is  cdways 
for  their  interest  that  the  poor  should  be  as  nianei'ous  as  they  can 
employ,  and  restrain.  For,  granting  that  the  entire  population 
is  no  larger  than  the  ground  can  easily  maintain — that  the 
classes  are  stringently  divided — and  that  there  is  sense  or 
strength  of  hand  enough  with  the  rich  to  secure  obedience  ; 
then,  if  nine-tenths  of  a  nation  are  poor,  the  remaining  tenth 
have  the  service  of  nine  persons  each  ;  '^  but,  if  eight-tenths 
are  poor,  only  of  four  each  ;  if  seven-tenths  are  poor,  of  two 
and  a  third  each  ;  if  six-tenths  are  poor,  of  one  and  a  half 
each  ;  and  if  five-tenths  are  poor,  of  only  one  each.  But,  prac- 
tically, if  the  rich  strive  always  to  obtain  more  power  over  the 
poor,  instead  of  to  raise  them — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
poor  become  continually  more  vicious  and  numerous,  through 
neglect  and  oppression, — though  the  jwige  of  the  power  of 

*  I  say  notliing  yet  of  the  quality  of  the  servants,  which,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  gist  of  the  business.  Will  you  have  Paul  Veronese  to  paint 
your  ceiling,  or  the  plumber  from  over  the  way  ?  Botli  will  work  for 
the  same  money  ;  Paul,  if  anything,  a  little  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  if 
you  keep  him  in  good  humour  ;  only  you  have  to  discern  him  first,  whicL 
will  need  eyes. 
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the  rich  increases,  its  tenurf.  becomes  less  secure  ;  until,  at  last, 
the  measure  of  iniquity  being  full,  revolution,  civil  war,  or  the 
subjection  of  the  state  to  a  healthier  or  stronger  one,  closes 
the  moral  corruption,  and  industrial  disease.* 

139.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  things  come  to  this  extrem- 
ity. Kind  persons  among  the  rich,  and  wise  among  the  poor, 
modify  the  connexion  of  the  classes  :  the  efforts  made  to  raise 
and  relieve  on  the  one  side,  and  the  success  of  honest  toil  on 
the  other,  bind  and  blend  the  orders  of  society  into  the  con- 
fused tissue  of  half-felt  obligation,  sullenly-rendered  obedi- 
ence, and  variously-directed,  or  mis-directed  toil,  which  form 
the  warp  of  daily  life.  But  this  great  law  iiiles  all  the  wild 
design  :  that  success  (while  society  is  guided  by  laws  of  coni- 
l)etition)  sicjnifica  ahcdi/s  so  much  victor)/  over  yourneighbour  as 
to  obtain  the  direction  of  his  work,  and  to  take  the  profits  of 
it.  Tliis  is  the  real  source  of  all  great  riches.  No  man  can 
become  largely  rich  by  his  personal  toil.f  The  work  of  his 
own  hands,  wisely  directed,  will  indeed  always  maintain  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  make  fitting  provision  for  his  age. 
But  it  is  onhj  by  the  discovery  of  some  method  of  taxing  the  la- 
bour of  others  that  he  can  become  opulent.  Every  increase  of 
his  capital  enables  him  to  extend  this  taxation  more  widely  ; 
that  is,  to  invest  larger  funds  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers, 
— to  direct,  accordingly,  vaster  and  yet  vaster  masses  of  la- 
bour, and  to  appropriate  its  profits. 

140.  There  is  much  confusion  of  idea  on  the  subject  of  this 
appropriation.  It  is,  of  course,  the  interest  of  the  employer 
to  disguise  it  froin  the  persons  employed  ;  and,  for  his  own 
comfort  and  complacency,  he  often  desires  no  less  to  disguise 
it  from  himself.  And  it  is  matter  of  much  doubt  with  me, 
how  far  the  foul  and  foolish  arguments  used  habitually  on 
this  subject  are  indeed  the  honest  expression  of  foul  and  fool- 

[*  I  liave  not  altered  a  syllable  in  these  three  paragraphs,  137,  138, 
139,  on  revision  ;  hut  have  much  italicised  :  the  principles  stated  being 
as  vital,  as  they  are  little  known] 

f  By  his  art  lie  may  ;  but  only  when  its  produce,  or  the  sight  or  hear- 
ing of  it,  becomes  a  subject  of  dispute,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  to  tax 
the  labour  of  multitudos  highly,  in  exchange  for  liis  own. 
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iali  coll^'iciions  ; — or  ratlier  (as  I  am  sometimes  forced  to  non- 
elude  from  the  irritation  with  which  they  are  advanced)  nro 
resohitely  dishonewt,  wilful,  and  nialicdous  sophisms,  arranj^a-d 
tso  lis  to  mask,  to  the  last  moment,  the  real  laws  of  economy, 
and  future  duties  of  men.  By  taking  a  simple  example,  and 
wovkiiig  it  thoroughly  out,  the  subject  may  be  rescued  from 
all  hut  such  determined  misrepresentation. 

141.  Let  us  imagine  a  society  of  peasants,  living  on  a  river- 
shore,  exposed  to  destructive  inundation  at  somewhat  extended 
intervals  ;  and  that  each  peasant  possesses  of  this  good,  but 
imperilled,  ground,  more  than  he  needs  to  cultivate  for  im- 
mediate subsistence.  "We  will  assume  farther  (and  with  too 
great  probability  of  justice),  that  the  greater  2)art  of  them  in- 
dolently keep  in  tillage  just  as  much  land  as  supplies  them 
with  daily  food  ; — that  they  leave  their  children  idle,  and  take 
no  precautions  against  the  rise  of  the  stream.  But  one  of 
them,  (we  will  say  but  one,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness) 
cultivates  carefully  all  the  ground  of  his  estate  ;  makes  his 
children  work  hard  and  healthily  ;  uses  his  spare  time  and 
theirs  in  building  a  rampart  against  the  river  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  some  years,  has  in  his  storehouses  large  reserves  of  food 
and  clothing, — in  his  stables  a  well-tended  breed  of  cattle, 
and  around  his  fields  a  wedge  of  wall  against  flood. 

The  torrent  rises  at  last — sweeps  away  the  harvests,  and 
half  the  cottages  of  the  careless  peasants,  and  leaves  them 
destitute.  They  naturally  come  for  help  to  the  provident  one, 
whose  fields  are  unwasted,  and  w'hose  granaries  are  full.  He 
has  the  right  to  refuse  it  to  them  :  no  one  disputes  this  right.* 
But  he  will  probably  not  refuse  it ;  it  is  not  his  interest  to  do 
BO,  even  were  he  entirely  selfish  and  cruel.  The  only  ques- 
tion with  him  will  be  on  what  terms  his  aid  is  to  be  granted. 

142.  Clearly,  not  on  terms  of  mere  charity.  To  maintain 
his  neighbours  in  idleness  would  be  not  only  his  ruin,  but 
theirs.  He  will  require  work  from  them,  in  exchange  for 
their  maintenance  ;  and,  whether  in  kindness  or  cruelty,  all 

[*  Observe  tliis  ;  tlie  legal  right  to  keej)  what  you  have  worked  for^ 
and  use  it  as  you  please,  is  the  corner-stone  of  all  economy  :  compare 
the  end  of  Chap.  II.] 
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the  work  they  can  give.  Not  now  the  three  or  four  hours 
they  were  wont  to  spend  on  their  own  land,  but  the  eight  or 
ten  hours  they  ought  to  have  spent.*  But  how  will  ho  apply 
this  labour?  The  men  are  now  his  slaves  ; — nothing  less,  and 
nothing  more.  On  pain  of  starvation,  he  can  force  them  to 
Avork  in  the  manner,  and  to  the  end,  he  chooses.  And  it  is 
by  his  Avisdom  in  this  choice  that  the  worthiness  of  his  mas- 
tership is  proved,  or  its  unworthiness.  Evidently,  he  must 
first  set  them  to  bank  out  the  water  in  some  temporary  way, 
and  to  get  their  ground  cleansed  and  resown  ;  else,  in  any 
case,  their  continued  maintenance  will  be  impossible.  That 
done,  and  while  he  has  still  to  feed  them,  suppose  he  makes 
them  raise  a  secure  rampart  for  their  own  ground  against  all 
future  flood,  and  rebuild  their  houses  in  safer  places,  w  ith  the 
best  material  they  can  find  ;  being  allowed  time  out  of  their 
working  hours  to  fetch  such  material  from  a  distance.  And 
for  the  food  and  clothing  advanced,  he  takes  security  in  land 
that  as  much  shall  be  returned  at  a  convenient  period. 

1-43.  AVe  may  conceive  this  security  to  be  redeemed,  and 
the  debt  paid  at  the  end  of  a  few  years.  The  prudent  peas- 
ant has  sustained  no  loss  ;  but  is  no  richer  than  he  was,  and 
has  had  all  his  trouble  for  noUdng.  But  he  has  enriched  his 
neighbours  materially  ;  bettered  their  houses,  secured  their 
land,  and  rendered  them,  in  worldly  matters,  equal  to  him- 
self. In  all  rational  and  final  sense,  he  has  been  throughout 
their  true  Lord  and  King. 

144.  We  will  next  trace  his  probable  line  of  conduct,  pre- 
suming his  object  to  be  exclusively  the  increase  of  his  own 
fortune.  After  roughly  recovering  and  cleansing  the  ground, 
he  allows  the  ruined  peasantry  only  to  build  huts  upon  it, 
such  as  he  thinks  protective  enough  from  the  weather  to 
keep  them  in  working  health.  The  rest  of  -their  time  he  oc- 
cupies, first  in  pulling  dow^n,  and  rebuilding  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  his  own  house,  and  in  adding  large  dependencies  to  it. 
This  done,  in  exchange  for  his  continued  supply  of  corn,  ha 

[*  I  should  now  put  the  time  of  necessary  labour  rather  under  than 
over  the  third  of  the  day.  ] 
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t)uys  fts  much  of  Ilia  iicigliboura'  laud  as  lio  tliink.s  lie  can 
Biipcriiitciul  tliG  nianageiiicnt  of ;  and  makes  tlie  former 
owuerrf  securely  embank  and  protect  the  ceded  portion.  By 
this  arrangement,  ho  leaves  to  a  certain  number  of  the  peas- 
antry only  as  much  ground  as  uill  just  maintain  them  in  their 
existing  numbers  ;  as  the  population  increases,  he  takes  tho 
extra  hands,  who  cannot  be  maintained  on  the  narrowed  es- 
tates, for  his  own  servants  ;  employs  some  to  cultivate  the 
ground  he  has  bought,  giving  them  of  its  produce  merely 
enough  for  subsistence  ;  with  the  surplus,  which,  under  his 
energetic  and  careful  superintendence,  will  be  large,  he  main- 
tains a  train  of  servants  for  state,  and  a  body  of  workmen, 
whom  he  educates  in  ornamental  arts.  He  now  can  splen- 
didly decorate  his  house,  lay  out  its  grounds  magnificently, 
and  richly  supply  his  table,  and  that  of  his  household  and  ret- 
inue. And  thus,  without  any  abuse  of  right,  we  should  find 
established  all  the  phenomena  of  poverty  and  riches,  which 
(it  is  supposed  necessarily)  accompany  modern  civilization.  In 
one  part  of  the  district,  we  should  hi\ve  unhealthy  land,  mis- 
erable dwellings,  and  half-starved  poor  ;  in  another,  a  well- 
ordered  estate,  well-fed  servants,  and  refined  conditions  of 
highly  educated  and  luxurious  life. 

145.  I  have  put  the  two  cases  in  simplicity,  and  to  some 
extremity.  But  though  in  more  complex  and  qualified  opera- 
tion, all  the  relations  of  society  are  but  the  expansion  of  these 
two  typical  sequences  of  conduct  and  result.  I  do  not  say, 
observe,  that  the  first  procedure  is  entirely  recommendable  ; 
or  even  entirely  right ;  still  less,  that  the  second  is  wholly 
wrong.  Servants,  and  artists,  and  splendour  of  habitation 
and  retinue,  have  all  their  use,  propriety,  and  office.  But  I 
am  determined  that  the  reader  shall  understand  clearly  what 
they  cost ;  and  see  that  the  condition  of  having  them  is  the 
subjection  to  us  of  a  certain  number  of  imprudent  or  unfort- 
unate persons  (or,  it  may  be,  more  fortunate  than  their  mas- 
ters), over  whose  destinies  we  exercise  a  boundless  control. 
•'  Kiches "  mean  eternally  and  essentially  tliis  ;  and  God 
send  at  last  a  time  when  those  words  of  our  best-reputed 
economist  shall  be  true,  and  we  t<}ia/l  indeed  "  all  know  what 
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it  is  to  bo  rich  ; "  *  that  it  i.s  to  be  slave-master  over  farthest 
earth,  aiul  over  all  \vays  and  thoughts  of  men.  Every  opera- 
tive you  employ  is  your  ti*ue  servant :  distant  or  near,  sub- 
ject to  your  immediate  orders,  or  ministering  to  your  widely- 
communicated  caprice, — for  the  pay  ho  stipulates,  or  the  price 
he  tempts, — all  are  alike  under  this  great  dominion  of  the 
gold.  The  milliner  who  makes  the  dress  is  as  much  a  ser- 
vant (more  so,  in  that  she  uses  more  intelligence  in  the  ser- 
vice) as  the  maid  who  puts  it  on  ;  the  carpenter  who  smooths 
the  door,  as  the  footnuxn  who  opei:s  it ;  the  tradesmen  who 
supply  the  table,  as  the  labourers  and  s:iilors  who  supply  the 
tradesmen.  AYhy  sj^eak  of  these  lower  services?  Painters 
and  singers  (whether  of  note  or  rhyme,)  jesters  and  story- 
tellers, moralists,  historians,  priests, — so  far  as  these,  in  any 
degree,  paint,  or  sing,  or  tell  their  talc,  or  charm  their  chariii, 
or  "perform"  their  rite,  for  yay, — in  so  far,  they  are  all 
slaves  ;  abject  utterly,  if  the  service  be  for  pay  only  ;  abject 
less  and  less  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  love  and  of  wis- 
dom wdiich  enter  into  their  duty,  or  can  enter  into  it,  accord- 
in  12:  as  their  function  is  to  do  the  biddinj^;  and  the  work  of  a 
manly  2:)eople  ; — or  to  amuse,  tempt,  and  deceive,  a  childish 
one. 

14G.  There  is  always,  in  such  amusement  and  temptation, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  goveriunent  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  as 
of  the  poor  by  the  rich  ;  but  the  latter  is  the  prevailing  and 
necessary  one,  and  it  consists,  when  it  is  honourable,  in  the 
collection  of  the  profits  of  labour  from  those  who  would  have 
misused  them,  and  the  administration  of  those  profits  for  the 
service  either  of  the  same  persons  in  future,  or  of  others  ;  and 
when  it  is  dishonourable,  fis  is  more  frequently  the  case  in 
modern  times,  it  consists  in  the  collection  of  the  profits  of 
laboiu-  from  those  who  would  have  rightly  used  them,  and 
their  appropriation  to  the  service  of  the  collector  himself. 

1-17.  The  examination  of  these  various  modes  of  collection 
and  use  of  riches  will  form  the  third  branch  of  our  future  in- 
quiries ;  but  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  lies  in  the  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  difterence  between  selfish  and  unselfish 
i*  See  Preface  to  Unto  this  Last.'\ 
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expciidituro.     It  is  not  easy,  l)y  any  course  of  reasoning,  to 

enforce  this  on  the  {generally  unwilling  hearer  ;  yet  the  doliiii- 
tion  of  unseliisli  expenditure  is  brief  and  simple.  It  is  ex- 
jienditure  which,  if  you  are  a  capitalist,  does  not  \)\iy  you,  but 
pays  somebody  else  ;  and  if  you  arc  a  consumer,  does  not 
please  yon^  but  pleases  somebody  else.  Take  one  special  in- 
stance, in  further  illustration  of  the  general  t^-pe  given  above. 
I  did  not  invent  that  t^'pe,  but  spoke  of  a  real  river,  and  of 
real  peasantry,  the  languid  and  sickly  race  which  inhabits,  or 
haunts — for  they  are  often  more  like  spectres  than  living  men 
— the  thorny  desolation  of  the  banks  of  the  Arve  in  Savoy. 
Some  years  ago,  a  society,  formed  at  Geneva,  offered  to  em- 
bank the  river  for  the  ground  which  would  have  been  re- 
covered by  the  operation  ;  but  the  offer  was  refused  by  the 
(then  Sardinian)  government.  The  capitalists  saw  that  this  ex- 
penditure would  have  "  paid  "  if  the  ground  saved  from  the 
river  was  to  be  theirs.  But  if,  when  the  offer  that  had  this 
aspect  of  profit  was  refused,  they  had  nevertheless  persisted 
in  the  plan,  and  merely  taking  security  for  the  return  of  their 
outlay,  lent  the  funds  for  the  work,  and  thus  saved  a  whole 
race  of  human  souls  from  perishing  in  a  pestiferous  fen  (as,  I 
presume,  some  among  them  would,  at  personal  risk,  have 
dragged  any  one  drowning  creature  out  of  the  current  of  the 
stream,  and  not  expected  pa^'ment  therefor),  such  expendi- 
tui'e  would  have  precisely  coiTCsponded  to  the  use  of  his 
power  made,  in  the  first  instance,  by  our  supposed  richer 
peasant — it  would  have  been  the  king's,  of  grace,  instead  of 
the  usurer's,  for  gain. 

148.  "  Impossible,  absurd,  Utopian  ! "  exclaim  nine-tenths 
of  the  few  readers  whom  these  words  may  find. 

No,  good  reader,  this  is  not  Utopian  :  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  would  have  seemed,  if  we  had  not  seen  it,  Utopian  on 
the  side  of  evil  instead  of  good  ;  that  ever  men  should  have 
come  to  value  their  money  so  much  more  than  their  lives,  that  if 
you  call  upon  them  to  become  soldiers,  and  take  chance  of  a 
bullet  through  their  heart,  and  of  wife  and  children  being  left 
desolate,  for  their  pride's  sake,  they  will  do  it  gaily,  without 
thinking  twice  ;  but  if  you  ask  them,  for  their  country's  sake, 
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to  spend  a  hiin<lro(l  pounds  without  security  of  getting  back  a 

hundred-and-tive,*  they  will  laugh  in  your  face, 

141).  Not  but  that  also  this  game  of  life-giving  and  taking 
is,  in  the  end,  somewhat  more  costly  than  other  i'ornis  of  play 
might  be.  Ride  practice  is,  indeed,  a  not  unhealthy  2)astime. 
and  a  feather  on  the  top  of  the  head  is  a  pleasing  appendage  j 
but  while  learning  the  stops  and  fingering  of  the  sweet  instru- 
ment, does  no  one  ever  calculate  the  cost  of  an  overture  ? 
What  melody  does  Tityrus  meditate  on  his  tenderly  spiral 
pipe  ?  The  leaden  seed  of  it,  broad-cast,  true  conical  "  Dents 
de  Lion  "  seed — needing  less  allowance  for  the  wind  than  is 
usual  with  that  kind  of  herb — what  crop  are  you  likely  to  have 
of  it  ?  Suppose,  instead  of  this  volunteer  marching  and 
countermarching,  you  were  to  do  a  little  volunteer  ploughing 
and  counter-ploughing  ?  It  is  more  difficult  to  do  it  straight : 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  so  disturbed,  is  more  grateful  than  for 
merely  rhythmic  footsteps.  Golden  cups,  also,  given  for  good 
ploughing,  would  be  more  suitable  in  colour  :  (ruby  glass,  for 
the  wine  which  "  giveth  his  colour  "  on  the  ground,  might  bo 
fitter  for  the  rifle  prize  in  ladies'  hands).  Or,  conceive  a  little 
volunteer  exercise  with  the  spade,  other  than  such  as  is  needed 

*  I  have  not  liitherto  touched  on  the  subject  of  interest  of  money  ;  it 
is  too  complex,  and  must  be  reserved  for  its  proper  phice  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  The  definition  of  interest  (apart  from  compensation  for  risk) 
is,  '  •  the  exponent  of  the  comfort  of  accomplished  labour,  separated  from 
its  power  ; "  the  power  being  what  is  lent  :  and  the  French  economists 
who  have  maintained  the  entire  illegality  of  interest  are  wroDg  ;  yet  by 
no  means  so  curiously  or  wildly  wrong  as  the  English  and  French  ones 
opposed  to  tliem,  whoso  opinions  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Whewell 
at  page  41  of  Ins  Lectures ;  it  never  seeming  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
compiler,  any  more  than  to  the  writers  whom  he  quotes,  that  it  is  quite 
possible,  and  even  (according  to  Jewish  proverb)  prudent,  for  men  to 
hoard  as  ants  and  mice  do,  for  use,  not  usury  ;  and  lay  by  something 
for  winter  nights,  in  the  expectation  of  rather  sharing  than  lending  the 
scrapings.  ]\Ty  Savoyard  s(piirrels  would  pass  a  pleasant  time  of  it  un- 
der the  snow-laden  pine  branches,  if  thej  always  declined  to  economize 
because  no  one  would  pay  them  interest  on  nuts. 

[I  leave  this  note  as  it  stood  :  but,  as  I  have  above  stated,  should  now 
Bide  wholly  with  the  French  economists  spoken  of,  in  asserting  the  ab* 
Bolute  illegality  of  interest.] 
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for  mofit  find  breastwork,  or  even  for  the  burial  of  tlic  fruit  ol 

the  leadeu  aveua-seccl,  subject  to  the  shrill  Leniurcs*  criti« 

cism — 

"NVor  \i.'it  (las  llaiis  so  sclileclit  gebauet  ? 

If  you  were  to  embank  Lincolnshire  more  stoutly  against  the 
sea  ?  or  strip  the  i:)eat  of  Solway,  or  plant  Plinlimmon  moors 
with  larch — then,  in  due  season,  some  amateur  reajiing  and 
threshing  ? 

'*Nay,  "Nve  reap  and  thresh  by  steam,  in  these  advanced 
days." 

I  know  it,  my  wise  and  economical  friends.  The  stout  arms 
God  gave  you  to  win  your  bread  by,  you  would  fain  slioot 
your  neighbours,  and  God's  sweet  singers  with  ;  *  then  you 
invoke  the   fiends  to  your  farm-service  ;  and — 

When  3'oung  and  old  come  forth  to  play 

On  a  sulphurous  lioliday, 

Tell  how  the  darkling  goblin  sweat 

(His  feast  of  cinders  duly  set), 

And,  belching  night,  where  breathed  the  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  hath  threshed  the  corn 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end. 

150.  Going  back  to  the  matter  in  hand,  we  will  press  the 
example  closer.     On  a  green  knoll  above  that  plain   of  the 

*  Compare  Chaucer's  feeling  respecting  birds  (from  Canace's  falcon, 
to  the  nightingale,  singing,  "  Domine,  labia — "to  the  Lord  of  Love), 
with  the  usual  modern  British  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Or  even 
Dowley's  :  — 

"  What  prince's  choir  of  music  can  excel 
That  which  within  this  shade  does  dwell, 
To  which  we  nothing  pay,  or  give, 
They,  like  all  other  poets,  live 

Without  reward,  or  thanks  for  their  obliging  pains  I 
'Tis  well  if  they  become  not  prey." 

Yes  ;  it  is  better  than  well  ;  particularly  since  the  seed  sown  by  the  way- 
•ide  has  been  protected  by  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  part  of  the  church- 
rates  in  our  country  parishes.  See  the  remonstrance  from  a  "  Country" 
parson,"  in   TJic   l^inics  of  June  4th  (or  5th  ;  the  letter  i.s  dated  Juuh 
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Ane,  between  Cluso  {ind  Bonneville,  there  was,  in  the  yeai 
1800,  a  cottage,  inhabited  by  a  well-doing  family — man  and 
wife,  three  children,  and  the  grandmother.  I  call  it  a  cot- 
tage, but  in  truth,  it  was  a  large  chimney  on  the  ground,  wide 
at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  family  might  live  round  the  fire  ; 
lighted  by  one  small  broken  window,  and  entered  by  an  un- 
dosing  door.  The  family,  I  say,  was  "  well-doing  ;  "  at  least 
it  was  hopeful  and  cheerful ;  the  wife  healthy,  the  children, 
for  Savoyards,  pretty  and  active,  but  the  husband  threatened 
with  decline,  from  exposure  under  the  cliffs  of  the  Mont  Vergi 
by  day,  and  to  draughts  between  every  plank  of  his  chimney 
in  the  frosty  nights. 

"Why  could  he  not  plaster  the  chinks?"  asks  the  prac- 
tical reader.  For  the  same  reason  that  your  child  cannot 
wash  its  face  and  hands  till  you  have  washed  them  many  a  day 
for  it,  and  will  not  wash  them  when  it  can,  till  you  force  it. 

151.  I  passed  this  cottage  often  in  my  walks,  had  its  win- 
dow and  door  mended  ;  sometimes  mended  also  a  little  the 
meal  of  sour  bread  and  broth,  and  generally  got  kind  greeting 
and  smile  from  the  face  of  young  or  old  ;  which  gTeeting^ 
this  year,  narrowed  itself  into  the  half-recognizing  stare  of 
the  elder  child,  and  the  old  woman's  tears  ;  for  the  father 
and  mother  were  both  dead, — one  of  sickness,  the  other  of 
soiTow.  It  happened  that  I  passed  not  alone,  but  with  a 
companion,  a  practised  English  joiner,  who,  while  these  peo- 
ple were  dying  of  cold,  had  been  employed  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening,  for  two  months,  in  fitting, 
without  nails,  the  panels  of  a  single  door  in  a  large  house  in 
London.  Three  days  of  his  work  taken,  at  the  right  time, 
from  fastening  the  oak  panels  with  useless  precision,  and  ap- 

jrd,)  1862: — "  I  have  heard  at  a  vestry  meeting  a  good  deal  of  higgling 
over  a  few  shillings'  outlay  in  cleaning  the  church  ;  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  on  account  of  that  part  of  the  rate 
which  is  invested  in  50  or  100  dozens  of  birds'  heads." 

[If  we  could  trace  the  innermost  of  all  causes  of  modern  war,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  found,  not  in  the  avarice  nor  ambition  of  nations,  but 
in  the  mere  idleness  of  the  upper  classes.  They  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  teach  the  peasantry  to  kill  each  other.] 
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plied  to  fusion  ilio  larcli  iiiiibcii-H  with  docciit  Htrongth,  would 
liiue  saved  those  Savoyards'  lives.  Ik  would  have  been  main- 
tained equally  ;  (I  suppose  him  equally  paid  for  his  work  by  the 
owner  of  the  greater  house,  only  tlu;  work  not  consumed  self- 
ishlv  on  his  own  walls  ;)  and  the  two  peasants,  and  eventually, 
probably  their  children,  saved. 

152.  There  are,  therefore, — let  me  finally  enforce,  and 
leave  with  the  reader,  this  broad  conclusion, — three  things 
to  be  considered  in  em^^loying  any  poor  person.  It  is  not 
enough  to  give  him  employment.  You  must  employ  him 
first  to  produce  useful  things  ;  secondly,  of  the  several  (sup- 
pose equally  useful)  things  he  can  equally  well  produce,  you 
must  set  him  to  make  that  which  will  cause  him  to  lead  the 
healthiest  life  ;  lastly,  of  the  things  produced,  it  remains  a 
question  of  wisdom  and  conscience  how  much  you  are  to  take 
yourself,  and  how  much  to  leave  to  others.  A  large  quantity, 
remember,  unless  you  destro}^  it,  mud  always  be  so  left  at 
one  time  or  another  ;  the  only  questions  you  have  to  decide 
are,  not  lohat  you  will  give,  but  wheM,  and  how,  and  to  lohom, 
you  will  give.  The  natural  law  of  human  life  is,  of  course, 
that  in  youth  a  man  shall  labour  and  lay  by  store  for  his  old 
age,  and  when  age  comes,  shall  use  what  he  has  laid  by, 
gi-adually  slackening  his  toil,  and  allowing  himself  more  frank 
use  of  his  store  ;  taking  care  ahvays  to  leave  himself  as  much 
as  w^ill  surely  suffice  for  him  beyond  any  possible  length  of 
life.  What  he  has  gained,  or  by  tranquil  and  unanxious  toil 
continues  to  gain,  more  than  is  enough  for  his  own  need,  he 
ought  so  to  administer,  while  he  yet  lives,  as  to  see  the  good 
of  it  again  beginning,  in  other  hands  ;  for  thus  he  has  him- 
self the  greatest  sum  of  pleasure  from  it,  and  faithfully  uses 
his  sagacity  in  i(s  control.  Whereas  most  men,  it  appears, 
dislike  the  sight  of  their  fortunes  going  out  into  service  again, 
and  say  to  themselves,  —  *' I  can  indeed  nowise  prevent  this 
monev  from  fallinj?  at  last  into  the  hands  of  others,  nor  hinder 
the  good  of  it  from  becoming  theirs,  not  mine  ;  but  at  least 
let  a  merciful  death  save  me  from  being  a  witness  of  their 
satisfaction  ;  and  may  God  so  far  be  gracions  to  me  as  to  let 
no  good  come  of  any  of  this  money  of  mine  before  my  eyes." 
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153.  Supposin</  tliis  feeling  unconqucraljle,  tlie  safest  waj 
of  ratioiiciUy  iiuUilgiiig  it  would  be  for  the  capitalist  at  onci 
to  spend  all  his  fortune  on  himself,  which  might  actually,  in 
many  cases,  be  quite  the  rightest  as  well  as  the  pleasantest 
thing  to  do,  if  he  had  just  tastes  and  worthy  passions.  But, 
whether  for  himself  only,  or  through  the  hands,  and  for  the 
sake,  of  others  also,  the  law  of  wise  life  is,  that  the  maker  of 
the  money  shall  also  be  the  spender  of  it,  and  spend  it,  ap- 
proximatel}',  all,  before  he  dies  ;  so  that  his  true  ambition  as 
an  economist  should  be,  to  die,  not  as  rich,  but  as  poor,  as 
possible,*  calculating  the  ebb  tide  of  possession  in  true  and 
calm  proportion  to  the  ebb  tide  of  life.  Which  law,  checking 
the  wing  of  accumulative  desire  in  the  mid- volley, f  and  lead- 
ing to  peace  of  possession  and  fulness  of  fruition  in  old  age, 
is  also  wholesome,  in  that  by  the  freedom  of  gift,  together 
with  present  help  and  counsel,  it  at  once  endears  and  dignifies 
age  in  the  sight  of  youth,  which  then  no  longer  strips  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  but  receives  the  grace  of  the  living.  Its 
chief  use  would  (or  will  be,  for  men  are  indeed  capable  of 
attaining  to  this  much  use  of  their  reason),  that  some  temper- 
ance and  measure  will  be  put  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  com- 
merce.|     For  as  things  stand,  a  man  holds  it  his  duty  to  be 

[*  See  the  Life  of  Fenelon.  *' The  labouring  peasantry  were  at  all 
times  the  objects  of  his  tenderest  care  ;  his  palace  at  Cambray,  with  all 
his  books  and  writings,  being  consumed  by  fire,  he  bore  the  misfortune 
with  unruflled  calmness,  and  said  it  was  better  his  j)alace  should  be 
burnt  than  tlie  cottage  of  a  poor  peasant."  (These  thoroughly  good  men 
always  go  too  far,  and  lose  their  power  over  the  mass.)  lie  died  ex- 
emplifying the  mean  lie  had  always  observed  between  prodigality  and 
avarice,  leaving  neither  debts  nor  money.] 

\  Koi  "Kivlav  r}yovuevous  elyai  (.i)]  rh  tV  ovfflav  iK6.TTu>  iroietu  aWh  rh  t^j. 
a.iT\t](jTlav  7r\€i<y.  **  And  thinking  (wisely)  that  poverty  consists  not  in 
making  one's  possessions  less,  but  one's  avarice  more." — Laws,  v.  8. 
Read  the  context,  and  compare.  "  lie  who  spends  for  all  that  is  noble, 
and  gains  by  nothing  but  what  is  just,  will  hardly  be  notably  wealthy, 
or  distressfully  poor." — L.mrs,  v.  42. 

X  The  fury  of  modern  trade  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  possibility  of 
making  sudden  fortunes  by  largeness  of  transaction,  and  accident  of 
discovery  or  contrivance.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  final  interest  ot 
wvery  nation  is  to  check  the  action  of  these  commercial  lotteries  ;  an(? 


Ifmporaio  in  liis  food,  juid  of  liis  body,  \n\i  for  no  dufy  io  be 
t(>nip(rjito  in  liis  riches,  and  of  liis  mind.  He  hocs  thai  he 
ou<;iit  not  to  wafite  his  youth  and  liis  flesh  for  luxury  ;  but  he 
AviJi  waste  liia  age,  and  his  soul,  for  money,  and  think  lie  does 
no  wrong,  nor  know  the  drliriiim  tremens  of  tlu;  intellect  for 
disease.  But  the  law  of  life  is,  that  a  man  should  fix  the  sum 
he  desires  to  make  annually,  as  the  food  he  desires  to  eat 
daily  ;  and  stay  when  he  has  reached  the  limit,  refusing  in- 
crease o^  business,  and  leaving  it  to  others,  so  obtaining  due 
ti*eedom  of  time  for  better  thoughts.*  How  the  gluttony  of 
business  is  punished,  a  bill  of  health  for  the  principals  of  the 
richest  city  houses,  issued  annually,  would  show  in  a  suffi- 
ciently impressive  manner. 

154.  I  know,  of  course,  that  these  statements  will  be  re- 
ceived by  the  modern  merchant  as  an  active  border  rider  of 
the  sixteenth  century  would  have  heard  of  its  being  proper 
Toy  men  of  the  Marches  to  get  their  living  by  the  spade,  in- 
stead of  the  sjxir.  But  my  business  is  only  to  state  veracities 
nnd  necessities  ;  I  neither  look  for  the  acceptance  of  the  one, 
nor  hope  for  the  nearness  of  the  other.  Near  or  distant,  the 
day  2cill  assuredly  come  when  the  merchants  of  a  state  shall 
be  its  true  ministers  of  exchange,  its  porters,  in  the  double 
sense  of  carriers  and  gate-keepers,  bringing  all  lands  into 
frank  and  faithful  communication,  and  knowing  for  their 
master  of  guild,  Hermes  the  herald,  instead  of  Mercury  the 
gain  guarder. 

155.  And  now,  finally,  for  immediate  rule  to  all  who  will  ac- 
cept it. 

The  distress  of  any  population  means  that  they  need  food, 
house-room,  clothes,  and  fuel.  You  can  never,  therefore,  be 
wrong  in  employing  any  labourer  to  produce  food,  house- 
room,  clothes,  or  fuel  ;  but  j'oii  are  always  wrong  if  you  em- 
ploy him  to  produce  nothing,  (for  then  some  other  labourer 

that  all  great  accidental  gains  or  losses  should  be  national,  — not  individ- 
ual. But  speculation  absolute,  unconnected  with  commercial  effort,  is 
an  unmitigated  evil  in  a  state,  and  the  root  of  countless  evils  beside. 

[*  I  desire  in  the  strougost  terms  to  reinforce  all  that  is  coutaiued  in 
this  paragraph.] 
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must  bo  wor];r(l  (]oul)le  time  to  feed  liiiu)  ;  aiul  you  are  gen- 
erally wrong,  at  2>rcseiit,  if  you  employ  liim  (unless  he  can  do 
nothing  else)  to  produce  works  of  art  or  luxuries  ;  because 
modern  art  is  mostly  on  a  false  basis,  and  modern  luxury  ia 
criminally  great.* 

15G.  The  way  to  produce  more  food  is  mainly  to  bring  in 
fresh  ground,  and  increase  facilities  of  carriage  ; — to  break 
rock,  exchange  earth,  drain  the  moist,  and  water  the  dry,  to 
mend  roads,  and  build  harbours  of  refuge.  Taxation  thus 
spent  will  annihilate  taxation,  but  spent  in  war,  it  annihilatea 
revenue. 

157.  The  way  to  produce  house-room  is  to  apj^ly  your  force 
first  to  the  humblest  dwellings.  When  your  brick-layers  are 
out  of  employ,  do  not  build  splendid  new  streets,  but  better 
the  old  ones  ;  send  your  paviours  and  slaters  to  the  poorest 
villages,  and  see  that  your  poor  are  healthily  lodged,  before 
you  try  3'our  hand  on  stately  architecture.  You  will  find  its 
stateliness  rise  better  under  the  trowel  afterwards  ;  and  we  do 

*  It  is  especially  necessary  tliat  the  reader  should  keep  his  mind  fixed 
on  the  methods  of  consumption  and  destruction,  as  the  true  sources  of 
national  poverty.  Men  are  apt  to  call  every  exchange  "expenditure,  ' 
but  it  is  only  consumption  wliich  is  expenditure.  A  large  number  of 
the  purchases  made  by  the  richer  cla.sses  are  mere  forms  of  interchange 
of  unused  property,  wholly  Mithout  eifect  on  national  prosperity.  It 
matters  noticing  to  the  state  whether,  if  a  china  pipkin  be  rated  as  worth 
a  hundred  pounds,  A  has  the  pipkin  and  B  the  pounds,  or  A  the  pounds 
and  B  the  pipkin.  But  if  the  pipkin  is  pretty,  and  A  or  B  breaks  it, 
there  is  national  loss,  not  otherwise.  So  again,  when  the  loss  has  really 
taken  place,  no  sliil'ting  of  the  shoulders  that  bear  it  will  do  away  with 
the  reality  of  it.  There  is  an  intensely  ludicrous  notion  in  the  public 
mind  respecting  the  abolishment  of  debt  by  denying  it.  When  a  debt 
is  denied,  the  lender  loses  instead  of  the  borrower,  that  is  all ;  the  loss 
is  precisely,  accurately,  everlastingly  the  same.  The  Americans  borrow 
money  to  spend  in  blowing  up  their  own  houses.  They  deny  their  debt, 
by  one  third  already  [18G3].  gold  being  at  fifty  premium  ;  and  they  will 
probably  deny  It  wholly.  That  merely  means  that  the  holders  of  the 
notes  are  to  be  the  losers  instead  of  the  issuers.  The  quantity  of  losa 
is  precisely  equal,  and  irrevocable  ;  it  is  the  quantity  of  human  industry 
spent  in  eliecting  the  explosion,  plus  the  quantity  of  goods  exploded. 
Honour  only  decides  irho  shall  pay  the  sum  lost  not  whether  it  is  to  b<" 
paid  or  not.     Paid  it  must  be,  and  to  the  uttermost  farthing. 
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do  not  yet  build  so  well  that  wc  need  luistcn  to  display  our 
skill  to  future  ages.  Had  the  labour  which  has  decorated  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  filled,  instead,  rents  in  walls  and  roofs 
tliroughout  the  county  of  ^Middlesex  ;  and  our  deputies  met 
to  talk  within  massive  walls  that  would  have  needed  no  stucco 
for  five  hundred  years, — the  decoration  miglit  liave  been  after- 
wards, and  the  talk  now.  And  touching  even  our  highly  con- 
scientious church  building,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that 
in  the  best  days  of  church  plans,  their  masons  called  them- 
selves *'  logeurs  du  bon  Dieu  ; "  and  that  since,  according  to 
the  most  trusted  reports,  God  spends  a  good  deal  of  His  time 
in  cottages  as  well  as  in  churches,  He  might  perhaps  like  to 
be  a  little  better  lodged  there  also. 

158.  The  way  to  get  more  clothes  is — not,  necessarily,  to 
get  more  cotton.  There  were  words  written  twenty  years 
ago  *  which  would  have  saved  many  of  us  some  shivering, 
had  they  been  minded  in  time.     Shall  we  read  them  again  ? 

"  The  Continental  j)eople,  it  would  seem,  are  importing  our 
machinery,  beginning  to  spin  cotton,  and  manufacture  for 
themselves  ;  to  cut  us  out  of  this  market,  and  then  out  of 
that !  Sad  news,  indeed  ;  but  irremediable.  B}^  no  means 
the  saddest  news — the  saddest  news,  is  that  we  should  find 
our  national  existence,  as  I  sometimes  hear  it  said,  depend 
on  selling  manufactured  cotton  at  a  farthing  an  ell  chea2")er 
than  any  other  people.  A  most  narrow  stand  for  a  great  na- 
tion to  base  itself  on  !  A  stand  which,  with  all  the  Corn-law 
abrogations  conceivable,  I  do  not  think  will  be  capable  of  en- 
during. 

"  My  friends,  suppose  we  quitted  that  stand  ;  suppose  we 
came  honestly  down  from  it  and  said — '  This  is  our  mininuini 
of  cotton  prices  ;  we  care  not,  for  the  present,  to  make  cotton 
any  cheaper.  Do  you,  if  it  seem  so  blessed  to  you,  make  cot- 
ton cheaper.     Fill   your  lungs  with  cotton  fur,   your  heart 

[*  {Pait  and  Present,  Cliap.  IX.  of  Third  Section.)  To  think  that  for 
tliese  twenty — now  twenty  six — years,  this  one  voice  of  Carlylc's  has 
been  the  only  faithful  and  useful  utterance  in  all  England,  and  lias 
Bounded  through  all  these  years  in  vain !  See  Fors  Clavvjera,  Letter 
X.] 
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with  copperas  fumes,  with  rage  and  mutiny  ;  become  ye  the 
general  gnomes  of  Europe,  slaves  of  the  lamp  !  '  I  adnjire  a 
nation  which  fancies  it  will  die  if  it  do  not  undersell  all  other 
nations  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Brothers,  we  will  cease  to 
undersell  them  ;  we  will  be  content  to  equal-sell  them  ;  to  be 
happy  selling  equally  with  them  !  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  un- 
derselling them :  cotton-cloth  is  already  twopence  a  yard,  or 
lower  ;  and  yet  bare  b^cks  were  never  more  numerous  among 
us.  Let  inventive  men  cease  to  spend  their  existence  inces- 
santly contriving  how  cotton  can  be  made  cheaper  ;  and  try 
to  invent  a  little  how  cotton  at  its  present  cheapness  could  be 
somewhat  justlier  divided  among  us. 

"  Let  inventive  men  consider — whether  the  secret  of  this 
universe  does  after  all  consist  in  making  money.  With  a  hell 
which  means — 'failing  to  make  money,'  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  heaven  possible  that  would  suit  one  well.  In  brief,  all 
this  Mammon  gospel  of  supply-and-demand,  competition, 
laisi<ezfaire,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost  (foremost,  is  it  not, 
rather,  Mr.  Carlyle  ?),  '  begins  to  be  one  of  the  shabbiest 
gospels  ever  preached.' " 

le5l).  The  way  to  produce  more  fuel  *  is  first  to  make  your 
coal  mines  safer,  by  sinking  more  shafts  ;  then  set  all  your 
convicts  to  work  in  them,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  hoped,  you  suc- 
ceed in  diminishing  the  supjoly  of  that  sort  of  labourer,  con- 
sider what  means  there  may  be,  first,  of  growing  forest  where 
its  growth  will  improve  climate  ;  secondly,  of  splintering  the 
forests  which  now  make  continents  of  fruitful  land  pathless  and 
poisonous,  into  fagots  for  fire  ; — so  gaining  at  once  dominion 
icewards  and  sunwards.  Your  steam  power  has  been  given 
(you  will  find  eventually)  for  work  such  as  that :  and  not  for 
excursion  trains,  to  give  the  labourer  a  moment's  breath,  at 
the  peril  of  his  breath  for  ever,  from  amidst  the  cities  which 
it  has  crushed  into  masses  of  corruption.  When  you  know 
how  to  build  cities,  and  how  to  rule  them,  you  will  be  able  to 


[*  We  don't  want  to  produce  more  fuel  just  now,  but  mucli  less  ;  antj 
to  use  what  we  get  for  cooking  aud  warming  ourselves,  instead  of  fo« 
rviuning  from  place  to  place.! 
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brejillio  ill  llicir  stroots,  uii'l  11h»  "  cxcursioii  "  will  be  the  af- 
ternoon's Willi;  or  f>'aiiH'  in  llic  liclds  i-oiind  tliciii. 

IGO.   "But  nothing-  of  tliis  work  will  pay  ?  " 

No  ;  no  more  thiui  it  p:iys  to  dust  your  rooms,  or  wash 
your  doorstops.  It  will  pay  ;  not  at  first  in  currency,  hut 
in  that  which  is  the  end  and  the  source  of  currency, — in 
life  ;  (and  in  currency  richly  afterwards).  It  will  pay  in  that 
which  is  more  than  life, — in  li^ht,  whose  true  price  has  not 
yet  been  reckoned  in  any  currency,  and  yet  into  the  image  ol 
which,  all  wealth,  one  way  or  other,  must  be  cast.  For  your 
riches  must  either  be  as  the  lightning,  which, 

Begot  but  in  a  cloud,  " 

Thougli  shining  bright,  and  speaking  loud, 
Wliilst  it  begins,  concludes  its  violent  race  ; 
And,  where  it  gilds,  it  wounds  the  place  ; — 

or  else,  as  the  lightning  of  the  sacred  sign,  which  shines 
from  one  pai't  of  the  heaven  to  the  other.  There  is  no 
other  choice  ;  3'ou  must  either  take  dust  for  deity,  spectre 
for  possession,  fettered  dream  for  hfe,  and  for  epitaph,  this 
reversed  verse  of  the  great  Hebrew  hymn  of  economy  (Psalm 
cxii.)  : — "^He  hath  gathered  together,  he  hath  stripped  the 
poor,  his  iniquity  remaineth  for  ever  :  " — or  else,  having  the  sun 
of  justice  to  shine  on  3'ou,  and  the  sincere  substance  of  good 
in  your  possession,  and  the  pure  law  and  liberty  of  life  within 
you,  leave  men  to  write  this  better  legend  over  your  grave  : — 
"He  hath  dispersed  abroad.  He  hath  given  to  thexx'or 
His  rigfhteousness  remaineth  for  ever.'* 

o 


APPENDICES. 


I  HAVK  brought  together  iu  these  last  pages  a  few  notea 
which  were  not  properly  to  be  incorporated  with  the  text, 
and  which,  at  the  bottom  of  pages,  checked  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  main  argument.  They  contain,  however, 
several  statements  to  which  I  wish  to  be  able  to  refer,  or  have 
already  referred,  in  other  of  my  books,  so  that  I  think  right 
to  preserve  them.] 

APPENDIX  I— (p.  22.) 

The  greatest  of  all  economists  are  those  most  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  "  laissez  faire,"  namely,  the  fortifying  virtues, 
which  the  wisest  men  of  all  time  have  arranged  under  the 
oeneral  heads  of  Prudence,  or  Discretion  (the  spirit  which 
discerns  and  adopts  rightly)  ;  Justice  (the  spirit  ^vhich  rules 
and  divides  rightly)  ;  Fortitude  (the  spirit  which  persists  and 
endures  rightly)  ;  and  Temperance  (the  spirit  which  stops 
and  refuses  rightly).  These  cardinal  and  sentinel  virtues  are 
not  only  the  means  of  protecting  and  prolonging  life  itself, 
but  th^y  are  the  chief  guards,  or  sources,  of  the  material 
means  of  life,  and  the  governing  powers  and  princes  of 
econom}'.  Thus,  j^recisely  according  to  the  number  of  just 
men  in  a  nation,  is  their  power  of  avoiding  either  intestine  o)' 
foreign  war.  Al]  disputes  may  be  peaceably  settled,  if  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  persons  have  been  trained  to  submit  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  while  the  necessity  for  war  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  the  number  of  unjust  persons  who  are  incapable  of 
determining  a  quarrel  but  by  violence.  Whether  the  injus- 
tice take  the  form  of  the  desire  of  dominion,  or  of  refusal  t(^ 
submit  to  it,  or  of  lust  of  territory,  or  lust  of  money,  or  of 
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mere  irregular  passion  and  wanton  will,  the  result  is  economi- 
cally the  same  ; — loss  of  the  quantity  of  power  and  life  oon- 
snnied  in  repressing  ilio  injustice,  added  to  the  material  and 
moral  destruction  caused  by  the  fact  of  war.  The  early  civil 
wars  of  England,  and  the  existing  *  war  in  America,  are  curi- 
ous examples — these  under  monarchical,  this  under  republi- 
can, institutions -of  the  results  on  large  masses  of  nations  of 
the  want  of  education  in  principles  of  justice.  But  the  mero 
dread  or  distrust  resulting  from  the  want  of  the  inner  virtues 
of  Faith  and  Charity  prove  often  no  less  costly  than  war  itself. 
The  fear  which  France  and  England  have  of  each  other  costs 
each  nation  about  fifteen  millions  sterling  annually,  besides 
various  paralyses  of  commerce  ;  that  sum  being  spent  in  the 
manufacture  of  means  of  destruction  instead  of  means  of  pro- 
duction. There  is  no  more  reason  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  France  and  England  should  be  hostile  to  each  other  than 
that  England  and  Scotland  should  be,  or  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  ;■  and  the  reciprocal  terrors  of  the  o2:)posite  sides 
of  the  English  Channel  are  neither  more  necessary,  more  eco- 
nomical, nor  more  virtuous,  than  the  old  riding  and  reiving 
on  the  opposite  flanks  of  the  Cheviots,  or  than  England's  own 
weaving  for  herself  of  crowns  of  thorn,  fi'om  the  stems  of  her 
Ked  and  White  roses. 


APPENDIX  n.- (p.  34.) 

Few  passages  of  the  book  which  at  least  some  part  of  the  na« 
tions  at  present  most  advanced  in  civilization  accept  as  an  ex- 
pression of  final  truth,  have  been  more  distorted  than  those 
bearing  on  Idolatry.  For  the  idolatry  there  denounced  it- 
neither  sculpture,  nor  veneration  of  sculpture.  It  is  simply 
the  substitution  of  an  "Eidolon,"  phantasn],  or  imagination  ol 
Good,  for  that  which  is  real  and  enduring  ;  from  the  Highest 
Living  Good,  which  gives  life,  to  the  lowest  material  good 

[♦  Written  in  1862.  I  little  thought  that  when  I  next  corrected  my 
type,  the  "existing"  war  hest  illustrntive  of  the  sente^'^e-  would  he 
between  Frenchmen  in  the  Elysidu  Fields  of  Paris.] 
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which  ministers  to  it.  The  Creator,  and  the  tilings  created, 
which  He  is  said  to  have  "  seen  good  "  in  creating,  are  in  tliia 
their  eternal  goodness  appointed  always  to  be  *'  worshij^ped," 
— i.  e.,  to  buve  goodness  and  worth  inscribed  to  them  from 
the  heart  ;  and  the  sweep  and  range  of  idolatry  extend  to  the 
rejection  of  any  or  all  of  these,  "calling  evil  good,  and  good 
evil, — putting  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter."  *  For 
in  that  rejection  and  substitution  we  betray  the  fii-st  of  all 
Loyalties,  to  the  fixed  Law  of  life,  and  with  resolute  opposite 
loyalty  serve  our  own  imagination  of  good,  which  is  the  law, 
not  of  the  House,  but  of  the  Grave,  (otherwise  called  the  law 
of  *•  mark  missing,"  which  we  translate  "law  of  Sin") ;  these 
"two  masters,"  between  whose  services  we  have  to  choose, 
being:  otherwise  distinguished  as  God  and  Mammon,  which 
Mammon,  though  we  narrowly  take  it  as  the  power  of  money 
only,  is  in  truth  the  great  evil  Spirit  of  false  and  fond  desii'e, 
or  '"  Covetousness,  which  is  Idolatry."  So  that  Iconoclasm — 
ima^t'-breaking — is  easy  ;  but  an  Idol  cannot  be  Ibroken — it 
must  be  forsaken  ;  and  this  is  not  so  easy,  either  to  do,  or 
persuade  to  doing.  For  men  may  readily  be  convinced  of  the 
weakness  of  an  image  ;  but  not  of  the  emptiness  of  an  imagi- 
nation. 


APPENDIX  m.— (p.  36.) 

I  ha\t:  not  attempted  to  support,  by  the  authority  of  other 
writers,  any  of  the  statements  made  in  these  papers  ;  indeed, 
if  such  authorities  were  rightly  collected,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  my  writing  at  all  Even  in  the  scattered  pas- 
sages referring  to  this  subject  in  three  books  of  Carlyle's — 
S  irtor  Resartus,  Past  and  Present,  and  the  Latter  Day  Pam- 
phlets.— all  has  been  said  that  needs  to  be  said,  and  far  better 
than  I  shall  ever  say  it  again.  But  the  habit  of  the  publia 
mind  at  present  is  to  require  everything  to  be  uttered  dif- 
fusely, loudly,  and  a  hundred  times  over,  before  it  will  listen; 
and  it  has  revolted  against  these  papers  of  mine  as  if  they  con- 
*  Compare  the  close  of  the  FourtL.  Lecture  in  Aratra  Pentdici. 
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taiiiotl  lliiiifAS  {l.irinjx  and  now,  ulioii  there  in  not  one  assertion 
ni  thein  of  uliicli  llie  irutli  lias  not  been  for  ageH  known  to 
iTio  wisest,  ami  proelainied  by  the  most  eloquent  of  men.  It 
uoiild  be  [I  had  written  iriU  be  ;  but  have  now  reaelied  a  time 
of  life  for  whieh  tlierc  is  but  one  mood — the  eonditional.  |  a 
far  greater  j-jleaauro  to  nie  hereafter,  to  eolleet  tlieir  words 
than  to  add  to  mine  ;  Horace's  clear  renderin*,'  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  passages  in  the  text  may  be  found  room  for  at 
once, 

Si  qm's  emat  citliaras,  emptas  comportet  in  uuum 
Koc  studio  citliarae,  iioc  Musao  deditus  iilli  ; 
Si  Pcalpra  ct  formas  nou  sntor,  iiautica  vela 
Aversiis  uuTcaturis,  delirus  et  amens 
Undique  dicatur  merito.      Qu"  discrepat  istis 
Qui  luiinuios  aurumque  recondit,  iiescius  uti 
Compositis  ;  motuensquo  velut  contingere  sacrum  ? 

[Which  may  be  roughly  thus  translated  : — 

*'  Were  anybody  to  buy  fiddles,  and  collect  a  number,  be- 
ing in  no  wise  given  to  fiddling,  nor  fond  of  music :  or  if, 
being  no  cobbler,  he  collected  awls  and  lasts,  or,  having  no 
mind  for  sea-adventure,  bought  sails,  every  one  would  call  him 
a  madman,  and  deservedly'.  But  what  difference  is  there  be- 
tween such  a  man  and  one  who  lays  by  coins  and  gold,  and 
does  not  know  how  to  use,  when  he  has  got  them  ?  "] 

With  which  it  is  2)erhaps  desirable  also  to  give  Xenoj^hon's 
statement,  it  being  clearer  than  any  English  one  can  be,  owing 
to  the  powor  of  the  general  Greek  term  for  wealth,  "useable 
things." 

[I  ha\e  cut  out  the  Greek  because  I  can't  be  troubled  to 
coiTcct  the  accents,  and  am  always  nervous  about  them  ;  here 
it  is  in  Englisl),  as  well  as  I  caw  do  it  : — 

"  This  being  so,  it  follows  that  things  are  only  property  to 
the  man  who  knows  how^  to  use  them  ;  as  flutes,  for  instance, 
aro  property  to  the  man  who  can  pipe  upon  them  respectably  ; 
but  to  one  who  knows  not  how  to  pipe,  they  are  no  property, 
unless  he  can  get  rid  of  them  advantageously.  .  .  For  ix 
they  are  not  sold,  the  flutes  are  no  i)roperty  (being  sendee- 
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able  for  nothing) ;  but,  sokl,  they  become  property.  Tn 
which  Socrates  made  answer, — '  and  only  then  if  he  knowa 
how  to  sell  them,  for  if  he  sell  them  to  another  man  who  can* 
not  play  on  them,  still  they  are  no  propeiiy.'  "] 


APPENDIX  IV.— (p.  39.) 

The  reader  is  to  include  here  in  the  idea  of  "  Government,' 
any  branch  of  the  Executive,  or  even  any  body  of  piivate  per- 
sons, entrusted  witli  the  practical  management  of  public  in- 
terests unconnected  directly  with  their  own  personal  ones. 
In  theoretical  discussions  of  legislative  interference  with  polit- 
ical economy,  it  is  usually,  and  of  course  unnecessarily,  as- 
sumed that  Government  must  be  always  of  that  form  and 
force  in  w^hich  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  it  ; — that  its 
abuses  can  never  be  less,  nor  its  wisdom  greatei-,  nor  its  pow- 
ers more  numerous.  But,  practically,  the  custom  in  most 
civilized  countries  is,  for  every  man  to  dej)recate  the  interfer- 
ence of  Government  as  long  as  things  tell  for  his  personal 
advantage,  and  to  call  for  it  when  they  cease  to  do  so.  The 
request  of  the  Manchester  Economists  to  be  supplied  with 
cotton  by  Government  (the  system  of  supply  and  demand 
having,  for  the  time,  fallen  sorrowfully  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions of  scientific  persons  from  it),  is  an  interesting  case  in 
point.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  less  wide  and  bitter  suffer- 
ing, suffering,  too,  of  the  innocent,  had  been  needed  to  force 
the  nation,  or  some  part  of  it,  to  ask  itself  why  a  body  of 
men,  already  confessedly  capable  of  managing  matters  botli 
military  and  divine,  should  not  be  permitted,  or  even  re- 
quested, at  need,  to  provide  in  some  wise  for  sustenance  ar: 
well  as  for  defence  ;  and  secure,  if  it  might  be, — (and  it 
might,  I  think,  even  the  rather  be), — purity  of  bodily,  as  well 
as  of  spiritual,  aliment  ?  Why,  having  made  many  roads  foi 
the  passage  of  armies,  may  they  not  make  a  few  for  the  con- 
veyance of  food  ;  and  after  organizing,  with  ai)]:)lause,  various 
schemes  of  theological  instruction  for  the  Public,  organize 
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moreover,  somo  metlioda  of  bodily  nourishment  for  them  ? 
Or  is  the  soul  80  much  less  trustworthy  in  its  instincts  tlian 
tlie  stomach,  that  looislation  is  necessary  for  the  one,  but  in- 
appUcable  to  the  other. 


APPENDIX  v.— (p.  70.) 

I  DEBATED  wlth  mysclf  whether  to  make  the  note  on  Homer 
longer  by  examining  the  typical  meaning  of  the  shijowreck  of 
Ulysses,  and  his  escape  from  Charybdis  by  help  of  her  figtree  ; 
but  as  I  should  have  had  to  go  on  to  the  lovely  myth  of  Leu- 
cothea's  veil,  and  did  not  care  to  spoil  this  by  a  hurried  account 
of  it,  I  left  it  for  future  examination  ;  and,  three  days  after  the 
paper  was  published,  observed  that  the  reviewers,  with  their 
customary  helpfulness,  were  endeavouring  to  throw  the  whole 
subject  back  into  confusion  by  dwelling  on  this  single  (as  they 
imagined)  oversight.  I  omitted  also  a  note  on  the  sense  of 
the  word  Xvypor,  with  respect  to  the  pharmacy  of  Circe,  and 
herb-fields  of  Helen,  (compare  its  use  in  Odyssey,  xvii.,  473, 
&c.),  which  would  farther  have  illustrated  the  nature  of  the 
Circean  power.  But,  not  to  be  led  too  far  into  the  subtleties 
of  these  myths,  observe  respecting  them  all,  that  even  in  very 
simple  parables,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  attach  indisputable 
meaning  to  every  part  of  them.  I  recollect  some  years  ago, 
throwing  an  assembly  of  learned  persons  who  had  met  to  de- 
light themselves  with  interpretations  of  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  (interpretations  which  had  up  to  that  moment 
gone  very  smoothly,)  into  mute  indignation,  by  inadvertently 
asking  who  the  w^iprodigal  son  was,  and  what  was  to  be  learned 
by  his  example.  The  leading  divine  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Molyneux,  at  last  explained  to  me  that  the  unprodigal  son  was 
a  lay  figure,  put  in  for  dramatic  eifect,  to  make  the  story  pret- 
tier, and  that  no  note  was  to  be  taken  of  him.  Without,  how- 
ever, admitting  that  Homer  put  in  the  last  escape  of  Ulysses 
merely  to  make  his  story  prettier,  this  is  nevertheless  true  of 
oil  Greek  myths,  that  they  have  many  oj^posite  lights  and 
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fihades  ;  they  .ire  as  changeful  as  opal,  and  like  opal,  usually 
have  one  colour  by  retiecteJ,  and  another  by  transmitted  light 
But  they  ai-e  ti-ue  jewels  for  all  that,  and  full  ui  noble  enchant- 
ment  for  those  who  can  use  them  ;  for  those  who  cannot,  I  am 
content  to  rej^eat  the  words  I  ^^Tote  four  veal's  ago,  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  Tiro  Paths — 

"  The  entire  puq^ose  of  a  great  thinker  may  be  difficult  to 
fathom,  and  we  may  be  over  and  over  again  more  or  less  mis- 
taken in  guessing  at  his  me:\ning ;  but  the  real,  profound, 
nay,  quite  bottomless  and  unredeemable  mistake,  is  the  fool's 
thought,  that  he  had  no  meaning.** 


APPENDIX  ^1.— (p.  84.) 

The  derivation  of  words  is  like  that  of  rivers  :  there  is  one 
real  source,  usually  small,  unlikely,  and  difficult  to  tind,  far  up 
among  the  hills  ;  then,  as  the  word  flows  on  and  comes  into 
service,  it  takes  in  the  force  of  other  words  from  other  soui'ces, 
and  becomes  quite  another  word — often  much  more  than  one 
word,  after  the  junction — a  word  as  it  were  of  many  waters, 
sometimes  both  sweet  and  bitter.  Thus  the  whole  force  of 
our  English  *•  charity  "  depends  on  the  guttural  in  "charis" 
getting  confused  with  the  c  of  the  Latin  "  carus  ; "  thencefor- 
ward throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  two  ideas  ran  on  to- 
gether, and  both  got  confused  with  St.  Pauls  dydirtj,  which 
exjDresses  a  diiferent  idea  in  all  sorts  of  ways  ;  our  "  chaiity  " 
haring  not  onlv  broufrht  in  the  entirelv  foreijrn  sense  of  alms- 
giving,  but  lost  the  essential  sense  of  contentment,  and  lost 
much  more  in  getting  too  fai'  away  from  the  "chaiis"  of  the 
final  Gospel  benedictions.  For  truly  it  is  fine  Christianity  we 
have  come  to,  which,  professing  to  expect  the  perpetual  grace 
or  chaiitv  of  its  Founder,  has  not  itself  j:n*ace  or  charitv  enouii^h 
to  hinder  it  from  overreaching  its  friends  in  sixpenny  bargains  ; 
and  which,  supplicating  evening  and  morning  the  forgiveness 
of  its  own  debts,  goes  forth  at  noon  to  take  its  fellow-servants 
by  the  throat,  saying, — not  merely  "Pay  me  that  thou  owest,' 
but  "  Pay  me  that  thou  owest  me  not.'* 
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It  ifl  Inio  that  wo  Bomotimcs  wofir  Ophelia's  rue  with  a  dif- 
ference, and  call  it  "  Herb  o*  grace  o*  SundnyR,"  taking  conao- 
ladon  out  of  the  offertory  with — "  Look,  what  he  layeth  out, 
it  shall  he  paid  him  again."  Conifortahlo  words  indeed,  and 
good  to  «et  against  the  old  royalty  of  Largesse — 

Whose  moste  joie  was,  I  wis, 

AVhen  that  she  gav#,  and  said,  "ITave  this." 

[I  am  glad  to  end,  for  this  time,  with  these  lovely  words  ol 
Chaucer.  We  have  heard  only  too  much  lately  of  *'  Indis- 
criminate charity,"  with  implied  reproval,  not  of  the  Indiscrim- 
ination merely,  but  of  the  Charity  also.  We  have  partly  suc- 
ceeded in  enforcing  on  the  minds  of  the  poor  the  idea  that 
it  is  disgraceful  to  receive  ;  and  are  likely,  without  much  dif- 
ficulty, to  succeed  in  persuading  not  a  few  of  the  rich  that  it 
is  disgraceful  to  give.  But  the  j)olitical  economy  of  a  great 
state  makes  both  giving  and  receiving  graceful ;  and  the  po- 
litical economy  of  true  religion  interprets  the  saying  that  "  it 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  not  as  the  promise  of 
reward  in  another  life  for  mortified  selfishness  in  this,  but  aa 
pledge  of  bestowal  upon  us  of  that  sweet  and  better  nature^ 
which  does  not  mortify  itself  in  giving.] 

Branttooodf  ConistoT\ 
5th  October,  1871, 
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THESE   PAGES 

WHICH  OVTE  THEIR  PRESENT   FORM   TO   ADVANTAGES  GRANTED 

BY   HIS   KINDNESS 

ARE   AFFECTIONATELY   INSCRIBED 

BY   niS   OBLIGED   FRIEND 

JOHN    RUSKIN 


PEEFACE. 


Eight  years  ago,  in  the  close  of  the  first  volume  of  **  Mod- 
ern Painters,"  I  ventured  to  give  the  following  advice  to  the 
young  artists  of  England  : — 

"  They  should  go  to  nature  in  all  singleness  of  heart,  and 
walk  with  her  laboriously  and  trustingly,  having  no  other 
thought  but  how  best  to  penetrate  her  meaning ;  rejecting 
nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing."  Ad^dce 
which,  whether  bad  or  good,  involved  infinite  labor  and 
humiliation  in  the  following  it ;  and  was  therefore,  for  the 
most  part,  rejected. 

It  has,  however,  at  last  been  carried  out,  to  the  very  letter, 
by  a  group  of  men  who,  for  their  reward,  have  been  assailed 
with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  which  I  ever  recollect  seeing 
issue  from  the  public  press.  1  have,  therefore,  thought  it  due 
to  them  to  contradict  the  directly  false  statements  which  have 
been  made  resjoecting  their  works  ;  and  to  point  out  the  kind 
of  merit  which,  however  deficient  in  some  respects,  those 
works  possess  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute. 

Denmark  Hill, 
Ang.  1851. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 


It  may  be  proved,  with  much  certaioty,  that  God  intends 
no  man  to  hve  in  this  world  without  working  :  but  it  seems  to 
me  no  less  evident  that  He  intends  every  man  to  be  happy  in 
his  work.  It  is  written,  "in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,"  but  it 
was  never  written,  "  in  the  breaking  of  thine  heart,"  thou 
shalt  eat  bread ;  and  I  find  that,  as  on  the  one  hand,  infinite 
misery  is  caused  by  idle  people,  who  both  fail  in  doing  what 
was  appointed  for  them  to  do,  and  set  in  motion  various 
springs  of  mischief  in  matters  in  which  they  should  have  had 
no  concern,  so  on  the  other  hand,  no  small  misery  is  caused 
by  over-worked  and  unhappy  people,  in  the  dark  views  which 
they  necessarily  take  up  themselves,  and  force  upon  others,  of 
work  itself.  Were  it  not  so,  I  believe  the  fact  of  their  being 
unhappy  is  in  itself  a  violation  of  divine  law,  and  a  sign  of 
some  kind  of  folly  or  sin  in  their  way  of  life.  Now  in  order 
that  people  may  be  happy  in  their  work,  these  three  things 
are  needed  :  They  must  be  fit  for  it :  They  must  not  do  too 
much  of  it :  and  they  must  have  a  sense  of  success  in  it — not 
a  doubtful  sense,  such  as  needs  some  testimony  of  other  peo- 
ple for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure  sense,  or  rather  knowledge, 
that  so  much  work  has  been  done  well,  and  fruitfully  done, 
whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think  about  it.  So  that  in 
order  that  a  man  may  be  happy,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
not  only  be  capable  of  his  work,  but  a  good  judge  of  his 
work. 

The  first  thing  then  that  he  has  to  do,  if  unhappily  his 
parents  or  masters  have  not  done  it  for  him,  is  to  find  out 
what  he  is  fit  for.  In  which  inquiry  a  man  may  be  very  safely 
guided  by  his  likings,  if  he  be  not  also  guided  by  his  pride. 
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People  usually  reason  in  sonjc  siicli  fashion  as  this  :   "I  don't 

st'tin  quite  tit  for  a  heaJ-manaj^er  in  the  hrni  of 6i  Co., 

therefore,  in  all  probability,  I  am  lit  to  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer."     Whereas,  they  ought  rather  to  reason  thus  :  "I 

don't  seem  quite  fit  to  be  head-manager  in  the  firm  of 

tV  Co.,  but  I  daresay  I  might  do  something  in  a  small  green- 
grocery business  ;  I  used  to  be  a  good  judge  of  peas  ;"  that 
is  to  say,  always  trying  lower  instead  of  trying  higher,  until 
they  find  bottom  :  once  well  set  on  the  ground,  a  man  may 
build  up  by  degrees,  safely,  instead  of  disturbing  every  one 
in  his  neighborhood  by  perpetual  catastrophes.  But  this  kind 
of  humility  is  rendered  especially  difficult  in  these  days,  l)y 
the  contumely  thrown  on  men  in  humble  employments.  The 
very  removal  of  the  massy  bars  which  once  separated  one 
class  of  society  from  another,  has  rendered  it  tenfold  more 
shameful  in  foolish  peojyic's,  i.  e.  in  most  people's  eyes,  to  re- 
main in  the  lower  grades  of  it,  than  ever  it  was  before.  When 
a  man  born  of  an  artisan  was  looked  upon  as  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent species  of  animal  from  a  man  born  of  a  noble,  it  made 
him  no  more  uncomfortable  or  ashamed  to  remain  that  difter- 
ent  species  of  animal,  than  it  makes  a  horse  ashamed  to  re- 
main a  horse,  and  not  to  become  a  giraffe.  But  now  that  a 
man  may  make  money,  and  rise  in  the  world,  and  associate 
himself,  unreproached,  with  people  once  far  above  him,  not 
only  is  the  natural  discontentedness  of  humanity  developed  to 
an  unheard-of  extent,  whatever  a  man's  position,  but  it  be- 
comes a  veritable  shame  to  him  to  remain  in  the  state  he  was 
born  in,  and  everybody  thinks  it  his  (hitt/  io  try  to  be  a  "gen- 
tleman." Persons  who  have  any  iuiluence  in  the  management 
of  public  institutions  for  charitable  education  know  how  com- 
mon this  feeling  has  become.  Hardly  a  day  ]:)asses  but  they 
receive  letters  from  mothers  who  want  all  their  six  or  eight 
sons  to  go  to  college,  and  make  the  grand  tour  in  the  long 
vacation,  and  who  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
foundations  of  society,  because  this  is  not  possible.  Out  of 
every  ten  letters  of  this  kind,  nine  will  allege,  as  the  reason 
of  the  writers'  importunity,  tlieii-  desire  to  keep  their  families 
in  such  and  such  a  "  station  of  life."     There  is  no  real  desire 
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for  the  safety,  the  discipline,  or  the  moral  good  of  the  chil- 
cU'eu,  only  a  panic  horror  of  the  inexpressibly  pitiable  cfdamity 
of  their  livin^^*  a  ledge  or  t^vo  lower  on  the  nioleliill  of  the 
^vorld — a  calamity  to  be  averted  at  any  cost  whatever,  of  strug- 
gle, anxiety,  and  shortening  of  life  itself.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  greater  good  could  be  achieved  for  the  countr}',  tliiin 
the  change  in  public  feeling  on  this  head,  which  might  be 
brought  about  by  a  few  benevolent  men,  undeniably  in  the 
class  of  "  gentlemen,"  "who  would,  on  principle,  enter  into  some 
of  our  commonest  trades,  and  make  them  honorable ;  showing 
that  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  retain  his  dignity,  and  re- 
main, in  the  best  sense,  a  gentleman,  though  part  of  his  time 
was  every  day  occupied  in  manual  labor,  or  even  in  serving 
customers  over  a  counter.  I  do  not  in  the  least  see  why  cour- 
tesy-, and  gravity,  and  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  courage,  and  truth,  and  piety,  and  wdiat  else  goes  to  make 
up  a  gentleman's  character,  should  not  be  found  behind  a 
counter  as  well  as  elsewhere,  if  they  were  demanded,  or  even 
hoped  for,  there. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  man's  way  of  life  and  man- 
ner of  work  have  been  discreetly  chosen  ;  then  the  next  thing 
to  be  required  is,  that  he  do  not  over-work  himself  therein.  I 
am  not  going  to  say  anything  here  about  the  various  errors  in 
our  systems  of  society  and  commerce,  which  appear  (I  am  not 
sure  if  they  ever  do  more  than  appear)  to  force  us  to  over- 
work ourselves  merely  that  we  may  live  ;  nor  about  the  still 
more  fruitful  cause  of  unhealthy  toil — the  incapabilit}-,  in 
many  men,  of  being  content  with  the  little  that  is  indeed 
necessary  to  their  happiness.  I  have  only  a  word  or  two  to 
say  about  one  special  cause  of  over-work — the  ambitious 
desire  of  doing  great  or  clever  things,  and  the  hope  of  accom- 
plishing them  by  immense  eiforts  :  hope  as  vain  as  it  is  per- 
nicious ;  not  only  making  men  over-work  themselves,  but  ren- 
dering all  the  work  they  do  unwholesome  to  them.  I  say  it 
is  a  vain  hope,  and  let  the  reader  be  assured  of  this  (it  is  a 
truth  all-important  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity).  Xo 
great  intellectual  thmg  was  ever  done  by  great  effort ;  a  gre;;t 
thing  can  only  be  done  by  a  great  man,  and  he  does  it  (cilJiont 
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effort.  Nothing  is,  at  present,  less  understood  by  us  than 
this — nothing  is  more  necessary  to  be  understood.  Let  nid 
try  to  say  it  as  clearly,  and  explain  it  as  fully  as  I  may. 

I  have  said  no  great  intellectual  thing :  for  I  do  not  mean 
the  assertion  to  extend  to  things  moral.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  just  because  we  are  intended,  as  long  as  we 
live,  to  be  in  a  state  of  intense  moral  effort,  we  are  wA  in 
tended  to  be  in  intense  physical  or  intellectual  effort.  Our 
full  energies  are  to  be  given  to  the  soul's  work — to  the  great 
fight  with  the  Dragon — the  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 
force.  But  the  body's  work  and  head's  work  are  to  be  done 
quietl}',  and  comparatively  without  effort.  Neither  limbs  nor 
brain  are  ever  to  be  strained  to  their  utmost  ;  that  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  quantity  of  work  is  to  be  got  out  of 
them  :  they  are  never  to  be  worked  furiously,  but  with  tran- 
quillity and  constanc}'.  ^Ye  are  to  follow  the  plough  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  but  not  to  pull  in  race-boats  at  the  twilight : 
we  shall  get  no  fruit  of  that  kind  of  work,  only  disease  of  the 
heart. 

How  many  pangs  would  be  spared  to  thousands,  if  this 
great  truth  and  law  were  but  once  sincerely,  humbl}'  under- 
stood,— that  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done 
easily  ;  that,  when  it  is  needed  to  be  done,  there  is  perhaps 
only  one  man  in  the  world  who  can  do  it  ;  but  he  can  do  it 
without  any  trouble — without  more  trouble,  that  is,  than  it 
costs  small  people  to  do  small  things ;  nay,  perhaps,  with  less. 
And  yet  what  truth  lies  more  openly  on  the  surface  of  all 
human  phenomena?  Is  not  the  evidence  of  Ease  on  the  very 
front  of  all  the  greatest  works  in  existence  ?  Do  they  not  say 
plainly  to  us,  not,  "  there  has  been  a  great  effort  here,"  but, 
''there  has  been  a  great  power  here"?  It  is  not  the  weari- 
ness of  mortality,  but  the  strength  of  divinity,  which  we  have 
to  recognise  in  all  mighty  things  ;  and  that  is  just  what  we 
now  never  recognise,  but  think  that  we  are  to  do  great  things, 
by  help  of  iron  bars  and  perspiration  : — alas  !  we  shall  do 
nothing  that  way  but  lose  some  pounds  of  our  own  weight. 

Yet,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  this  great  truth  be 
supposed  anywise  resolvable  into  th^  favorite  dovnip  of  voung 
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iioii,  tliaf  ihoy  nrrd  not  work  if  tlioy  have  genius.  Tlie  fact 
is,  tliat  a  man  of  genius  is  always  far  more  ready  to  work  than 
other  pet)ple,  and  gets  so  much  more  good  from  the  work  that 
lie  does,  and  is  often  so  httle  conscious  of  the  inlierent  divin- 
ity in  liimself,  that  lie  is  very  apt  to  ascribe  all  his  capacity  to 
his  work,  and  to  t(*ll  those  who  ask  how  he  came  to  be  what 
he  is  :  "  If  I  am.  anything,  which  I  much  doubt,  I  made  myself 
so  merely  by  labor."  Tliis  was  Newton's  way  of  talking,  and 
I  suppose  it  would  be  the  general  tone  of  men  whose  genius 
had  been  devoted  to  the  physical  sciences.  Genius  in  the 
Arts  must  commonly  be  more  self-conscious,  but  in  whatever 
field,  it  will  always  be  distinguished  by  its  perpetual,  steady, 
well-directed,  happy,  and  faithful  labor  in  accumulating  and 
disciplining  its  powers,  as  well  as  by  its  gigantic,  incommuni- 
cable facility  in  exercising  them.  Therefore,  literally,  it  is  no 
man's  business  whether  he  has  genius  or  not :  w^ork  he  must, 
whatever  he  is,  but  quietly  and  steadily  ;  and  the  natural  and 
unforced  results  of  such  w^ork  will  be  always  the  things  that 
God  meant  him  to  do,  and  will  be  his  best.  No  agonies  nor 
heart-rendings  will  enable  liim  to  do  any  better.  If  he  be  a 
great  man,  they  will  be  great  things  ;  if  a  small  man,  small 
things  ;  but  always,  if  thus  peacefull}^  done,  good  and  right ; 
always,  if  restlessly  and  ambitiously  done,  false,  hollow,  and 
despicable. 

Then  the  third  thing  needed  was,  I  said,  that  a  man  should 
be  a  good  judge  of  his  work  ;  and  this  chiefly  that  he  may  not 
be  dependent  upon  popular  o2:)inion  for  the  manner  of  doing 
it,  but  also  that  he  may  have  the  just  encouragement  of  the 
.sense  of  progress,  and  an  honest  consciousness  of  victory  : 
how  else  can  he  become 

*'  That  awful  independent  on  to-morrow, 
Whose  yesterdays  look  backwards  with  a  smile.** 

1  am  persuaded  that  the  real  nourishment  and  help  of  such  a 
feeling  as  this  is  nearly  unknown  to  half  the  workmen  of  the 
present  day.  For  whatever  appearance  of  self-complacency 
there  may  be  in  their  outward  bearing,  it  is  visible  enough, 
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by  their  feverish  jcuilousy  of  each  other,  how  Uttle  confidence 
they  have  in  the  sterUn^  value  of  their  several  doinj^s.  Con- 
ceit may  putt*  a  man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up  ;  and  there  is 
too  visible  distress  and  hopelessness  in  men's  aspects  to  admit 
of  the  supposition  that  they  have  any  stable  support  of  faith 
in  themselves. 

I  have  stated  these  principles  generally,  because  there  is  no 
branch  of  labor  to  which  they  do  not  apply  :  But  there  is  one 
in  which  our  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  them  has  caused 
an  incalcvilable  amount  of  suffering  :  and  I  would  endeavor 
now  to  reconsider  them  with  especial  reference  to  it, — the 
branch  of  the  Arts. 

In  general,  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Arts  have 
freely  chosen  their  profession,  and  suppose  themselves  to  have 
special  faculty  for  it ;  yet,  as  a  body,  they  are  not  happy  men. 
For  Avhich  this  seems  to  me  the  reason,  that  they  are  expected, 
and  themselves  expect,  to  make  their  bread  by  being  clever — 
not  by  steady  or  quiet  work  ;  and  are,  therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  trying  to  be  clever,  and  so  living  in  an  utterly  false  state 
of  mind  and  action. 

This  is  the  case,  to  the  same  extent,  in  no  other  profession 
or  employment.  A  lawyer  may  indeed  suspect  that,  unless 
he  has  more  wit  than  those  around  him,  he  is  not  likely  to 
advance  in  his  profession  ;  but  he  will  not  be  always  thinking 
how  he  is  to  display  his  wit.  He  will  generally  understand, 
early  in  his  career,  that  wit  must  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
and  that  it  is  hard  knowledge  of  law  and  vigorous  examination 
and  collation  of  the  facts  of  every  case  entrusted  to  him,  which 
his  clients  will  mainly  demand  ;  this  it  is  which  he  has  to  be 
paid  for ;  and  this  is  healtliy  and  measurable  labor,  payable 
by  the  hour.  If  he  happen  to  have  keen  natural  perception 
and  quick  wit,  these  will  come  into  play  in  their  due  time  and 
place,  but  he  will  not  think  of  them  as  his  chief  power ;  and 
if  he  have  them  not,  he  may  still  hope  that  industry  and  con- 
scientiousness may  enable  him  to  rise  in  his  profession  witliout 
them.  Again  in  the  case  of  clergymen  :  that  the}''  ai'e  sorely 
tempted  to  display  their  eloquence  or  wit,  none  who  know 
their  own  hearts  will  deny,  but  then  they  know  this  to  6^  a 
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temptation :  they  never  wouM  suppose  tliat  cleverness  was  al) 
that  was  to  be  expected  from  them,  or  would  sit  down  delib- 
crately  to  write  a  clever  sermon  :  even  tlie  dullest  or  vainest 
of  them  would  throw  some  veil  over  their  vanity,  and  pretend 
to  some  profitableness  of  purpose  in  what  they  did.  They 
would  not  openly  ask  of  their  hearers — Did  you  think  my 
sermon  ingenious,  or  my  language  poetical  ?  They  would 
eirly  understand  that  they  were  not  j^aid  for  being  ingenious, 
nor  called  to  be  so,  but  to  preach  truth  ;  that  if  they  happened 
to  possess  wit,  eloquence,  or  originality,  these  would  appear 
and  be  of  service  in  due  time,  but  were  not  to  be  continually 
sought  after  or  exhibited  :  and  if  it  should  happen  that  they 
liad  them  not,  they  might  still  be  serviceable  pastors  without 
them. 

Not  so  with  the  unhappy  artist.  No  one  expects  any  honest 
or  useful  work  of  him  ;  but  every  one  expects  him  to  be  in- 
genious. Originality,  dexterity,  invention,  imagination,  eveiy 
thing  is  asked  of  him  except  what  alone  is  to  be  had  for  asking 
— honesty  and  sound  work,  and  the  due  discharge  of  his 
function  as  a  painter.  What  function  ?  asks  the  reader  in 
some  surprise.  He  may  well  ask  ;  for  I  suppose  few  painters 
have  any  idea  what  their  function  is,  or  even  that  they  have 
any  at  all. 

And  5"et  surely  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  discover.  The  facul- 
ties, which  when  a  man  finds  in  himself,  he  resolves  to  be  a 
painter,  are,  I  suppose,  intenseness  of  observation  and  facility 
of  imitation.  The  man  is  created  an  observer  and  an  imitator ; 
and  his  function  is  to  convey  knowledge  to  his  fellow-men,  of 
such  things  as  cannot  be  taught  otherwise  than  ocularly.  For 
a  long  time  this  function  remained  a  religious  one :  it  was 
to  impress  upon  the  popular  mind  the  reality  of  the  objects  of 
faith,  and  the  truth  of  the  histories  of  Scripture,  by  giving 
visible  form  to  both.  That  function  has  now  passed  away, 
and  none  has  as  yet  taken  its  place.  The  painter  has  no  pr(^ 
fession,  no  purpose.  He  is  an  idler  on  the  earth,  chasing  the 
shadows  of  his  own  fancies. 

But  he  was  never  meant  to  be  this.  The  sudden  und  uni- 
rersal  Naturalism,   or   inclination  to   copy  ordinary  natura* 
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objects,  which  manifested  itself  among  the  painters  of  Europe, 
at  the  moment  when  the  invention  of  printing  supersede(| 
their  legendary  labors,  was  no  false  instinct.  It  was  mis- 
understood and  misapplied,  but  it  came  at  the  right  time,  and 
has  maintained  itself  through  all  kinds  of  abuse  ;  presenting 
in  the  recent  schools  of  landscape,  perhaps  only  the  first  fruits 
of  its  power.  That  instinct  was  urging  every  painter  in 
Europe  at  the  same  moment  to  his  true  duty — the  faitJifal 
representation  of  all  objects  of  historical  interest,  or  of  natural 
beauty  existent  at  the  period;  representations  such  as  might 
at  once  aid  the  advance  of  the  sciences,  and  keep  faithful 
record  of  every  moimment  of  past  ages  which  was  likely 
to  be  swept  away  in  the  approaching  eras  of  revolutionary 
change. 

The  instinct  came,  as  I  said,  exactly  at  the  right  moment ; 
and  let  the  reader  consider  what  amount  and  kind  of  general 
knowledge  might  by  this  time  have  been  possessed  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  had  their  painters  understood  and  obeyed 
it.  Suppose  that,  after  disciplining  themselves  so  as  to  be 
able  to  draw,  with  unerring  precision,  each  the  particular 
kind  of  subject  in  w^hich  he  most  delighted,  they  had  sepa- 
rated into  two  great  armies  of  historians  and  naturalists  ; — 
that  the  first  had  painted  with  absolute  faithfulness  every  edi- 
fice, every  city,  every  battle-field,  every  scene  of  the  slightest 
historical  interest,  precisely  and  completely  rendering  their 
aspect  at  the  time  ;  and  that  their  companions,  according  to 
their  several  powers,  had  painted  with  like  fidelity  the  plants 
and  animals,  the  natural  scenery,  and  the  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena of  every  country  on  the  earth — suppose  that  a  faith- 
ful and  complete  record  were  now  in  our  museums  of  every 
building  destroyed  by  war,  or  time,  or  innovation,  during 
these  last  200  years — suppose  that  each  recess  of  every  moun- 
tain chain  of  Europe  had  been  penetrated,  and  its  rocka 
drawn  with  such  accuracy  that  the  geologist's  diagram  w^as  no 
longer  necessary — suppose  that  every  tree  of  the  forest  had 
been  draw^n  in  its  noblest  aspect,  every  beast  of  the  field  in  ita 
savage  life — that  all  these  gatherings  were  already  in  our  na/- 
tional  galleries,  and  that  the  painters  of  the  present  day  wer^ 
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Iaboriiif]f,  happil}'  and  earnestly,  to  multiply  thorn,  and  put 
such  means  of  knowhuli^e  more  and  more  Avitliin  reacli  of  the 
common  2)eoijle — \vould  not  tlwit  be  a  more  honoraljle  life  for 
them,  than  gaining  precarious  bread  by  "bright  effects?" 
They  think  not,  perhaps.  They  think  it  easy,  and  therefore 
contemptible,  to  be  truthful  ;  they  have  been  taught  so  all 
their  lives.  But  it  is  not  so,  vvhoever  taught  it  them.  It  is 
most  difficult,  and  worthy  of  the  greatest  men's  greatest  ef- 
fort, to  render,  as  it  should  be  rendered,  the  simplest  of  the 
natural  features  of  the  earth  ;  but  also  be  it  remembered,  no 
man  is  confined  to  the  simplest  ;  each  may  look  out  work  for 
himself  where  he  chooses,  and  it  will  be  strange  if  he  cannot 
find  something  hard  enough  for  him.  The  excuse  is,  however, 
one  of  the  lips  only  ;  for  every  painter  knows  that  when  he 
draws  back  from  the  attempt  to  render  nature  as  she  is,  it  is 
ofteuer  in  cowardice  than  in  disdain. 

I  must  leave  the  reader  to  pursue  this  subject  for  himself ; 
I  have  not  space  to  suggest  to  him  the  tenth  part  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  follow,  both  to  the  painter  from  such 
an  understanding  of  his  mission,  and  to  the  whole  people,  in 
the  results  of  his  labor.  Consider  how  the  man  himself 
would  be  elevated :  how  content  he  would  become,  how 
earnest,  how  full  of  all  accurate  and  noble  knowledge,  how 
free  from  envy — knowing  creation  to  be  infinite,  feeling  at 
once  the  value  of  what  he  did,  and  3'et  the  nothingness.  Con- 
sider the  advantage  to  the  people  ;  the  immeasurably  larger 
interest  given  to  art  itself  ;  the  eas}^  pleasurable,  and  j^erfect 
knowledge  conveyed  by  it,  in  every  subject  ;  the  far  greater 
number  of  men  who  might  be  healthily  and  profitably  occu- 
pied with  it  as  a  means  of  livehhood  ;  the  useful  direction  of 
myriads  of  inferior  talents,  now  left  fading  away  in  misery- 
Conceive  all  this,  and  tlien  look  around  at  our  exhibitions, 
ani  behold  the  "  cattle  pieces,"  and  "  sea  pieces,"  and  "fruit 
pieces,"  and  "family  pieces;"  the  eternal  brown  cows  in 
ditches,  and  white  sails  in  squalls,  and  sliced  lemons  in  sau- 
cers, and  foolish  faces  in  simpers  ; — and  try  to  feel  what  we 
are,  and  what  we  might  have  been. 

Take  a  single  instance  in  one  branch  of  archteology      Let 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  religion  consider 
what  a  treasure  we  should  now  have  possessed,  if,  instead  of 
painting"  pots,  and  vegetables,  and  drunken  peasantry,  the 
most  accurate  painters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies had  been  set  to  copy,  line  for  line,  the  religious  and 
domestic  sculpture  on  the  German,  Flemish,  and  French  ca- 
thedrals and  castles  ;  and  if  every  building  destroyed  in  the 
French  or  in  any  other  subsequent  revolution,  had  thus  been 
drawn  in  all  its  parts  with  the  same  precision  with  which 
Gerard  Douw  or  Mieris  paint  basreliefs  of  Cupids.  Consider, 
even  now,  what  incalculable  treasure  is  still  left  in  ancient 
basreliefs,  full  of  every  kind  of  legendary  interest,  of  subtle 
expression,  of  priceless  evidence  as  to  the  character,  feelings, 
habits,  histories,  of  j^ast  generations,  in  neglected  and  shat- 
tered churches  and  domestic  buildings,  rapidly  disappearing 
over  the  whole  of  Europe — treasure  which,  once  lost,  the  labor 
of  all  men  living  cannot  bring  back  again  ;  and  then  look  at 
the  myriads  of  men,  with  skill  enough,  if  they  had  but  the 
commonest  schooling,  to  record  all  this  faithfully,  w^ho  are 
making  their  bread  by  drawing  dances  of  naked  women  from 
academy  models,  or  idealities  of  chivalry  fitted  out  with 
Wardour  Street  armor,  or  eternal  scenes  from  Gil  Bias,  Don 
Quixote,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  or  mountain  sceneries 
wdth  young  idiots  of  Londoners  wearing  Highland  bonnets 
and  brandishing  rifles  in  the  foregrounds.  Do  but  think  of 
these  things  in  the  breadth  of  their  inexpressible  imbecility, 
and  then  go  and  stand  before  that  broken  basrelief  in  the 
southern  gate  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and  see  if  there  is  no 
fibre  of  the  heart  in  j'ou  that  will  break  too. 

But  is  there  to  be  no  place  left,  it  will  be  indignantly  asked, 
for  imagination  and  invention,  for  poetical  power,  or  love  of 
ideal  beauty  ?  Yes  ;  the  highest,  the  noblest  place — that 
which  these  only  can  attain  when  they  are  all  used  in  the 
cause,  and  with  the  aid  of  truth.  Wherever  imagination  and 
sentiment  are,  they  will  either  show  themselves  without  forc- 
ing, or,  if  capable  of  artificial  development,  the  kind  of  train* 
ing  which  such  a  school  of  art  would  give  them  would  be  the 
best  they  could  receive.     The  infinite  absurdity  and  failure 
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of  our  piTRcnt  training  coiTsists  mainly  in  this,  that  we  do  not 
rank  imagination  ami  invc^ntion  liigli  rnongli,  and  suppose  that 
they  can  be  tauglit.  Throiiglioat  every  sentence  tliat  I  ever 
have  written,  the  reader  will  find  the  same  rank  attributed  to 
these  powers, — the  rank  of  a  purely  divine  gift,  not  to  be 
attained,  increased,  or  in  any  wise  modified  by  teaching,  only 
in  various  ways  capable  of  being  concealed  or  quenched.  Un- 
derstand this  tlioroughly  ;  know  once  for  all,  that  a  poet  on 
canvas  is  exactly  the  same  species  of  creature  as  a  poet  in 
song,  and  nearly  every  error  in  our  methods  of  teaching  will 
be  done  away  with.  For  who  among  us  now  thinks  of  bring- 
ing men  up  to  be  poets  ? — of  producing  poets  by  any  kind  of 
general  recipe  or  method  of  cultivation  ?  Suppose  even  that 
we  see  in  youth  that  which  we  hope  may,  in  its  development, 
become  a  power  of  this  kind,  should  we  instantly,  supposing 
that  we  wanted  to  make  a  poet  of  him,  and  nothing  else,  for- 
bid him  all  quiet,  steady,  rational  labor  ?  Should  we  force 
him  to  perpetual  spinning  of  new  crudities  out  of  his  boyish 
brain,  and  set  before  him,  as  the  only  objects  of  his  study,  the 
laws  of  versification  which  criticism  has  supposed  itself  to  dis- 
cover in  the  works  of  previous  writers  ?  Whatever  gifts  the 
boy  had,  would  much  be  likely  to  come  of  them  so  treated  ? 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  so  great  as  to  break  through  all 
such  snares  of  falsehood  and  vanity,  and  build  their  own  foun- 
dation in  spite  of  us  ;  whereas  if,  as  in  cases  numbering  mill- 
ions against  units,  the  natural  gifts  were  too  weak  to  do  this, 
could  any  thing  come  of  such  training  but  utter  inanity  and 
spuriousness  of  the  whole  man  ?  But  if  we  had  sense,  should 
we  not  rather  restrain  and  bridle  the  first  flame  of  invention 
in  early  youth,  heaping  material  on  it  as  one  would  on  the 
first  sparks  and  tongues  of  a  fire  which  we  desired  to  feed  into 
greatness?  Should  we  not  educate  the  whole  intellect  into 
general  strength,  and  all  the  affections  into  warmth  and  hon- 
esty, and  look  to  heaven  for  the  rest  ?  This,  I  say,  we  should 
have  sense  enough  to  do,  in  order  to  produce  a  poet  in 
words :  but,  it  being  required  to  produce  a  poet  on  canvas, 
what  is  our  way  of  setting  to  work  ?  We  begin,  in  all  proba- 
bility, by  telling  the  youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  that  Nature 
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is  full  of  faults,  aud  that  he  is  to  improve  her  ,  but  that  Riiph 
ael  is  perfection,  aud  that  the  more  he  copies  Raphael  tlie 
better  ;  that  after  much  copying  of  Raphael,  he  is  to  try  what 
he  can  do  himself  in  a  Rapluiclesque,  but  yet  original^  man- 
ner :  that  is  to  say,  he  is  to  try  to  do  something  very  clever, 
all  out  of  his  own  head,  but  yet  this  clever  something  is  to 
be  properly  subjected  to  Raphaelesque  rules,  is  to  have  a 
principal  light  occupying  one-seventh  of  its  space,  and  a  prin- 
ciple shadow  occupying  one-third  of  the  same  ;  that  no  two 
peojile's  heads  in  the  picture  are  to  be  turned  the  same  way, 
and  that  all  the  personages  represented  are  to  possess  ideal 
beauty  of  the  highest  order,  which  ideal  beauty  consists  partly 
in  a  Greek  outline  of  nose,  partly  in  proportions  expressible 
in  decimal  fractions  between  the  lips  and  chin  ;  but  partly 
also  in  that  degree  of  improvement  which  the  youth  of  sixteen 
is  to  bestow  upon  God's  work  in  general.  This  I  say  is  the 
kind  of  teaching  which  through  various  channels.  Royal  Acad- 
emy lecturings,  press  criticisms,  public  enthusiasm,  and  not 
least  by  solid  weight  of  gold,  we  give  to  our  young  men.  And 
we  wonder  we  have  no  painters ! 

But  we  do  worse  than  this.  Within  the  last  few  years  some 
sense  of  the  real  tendency  of  such  teaching  has  appeared  in 
some  of  our  younger  painters.  It  only  could  appear  in  the 
younger  ones,  our  older  men  having  become  familiarised  with 
the  false  system,  or  else  having  passed  through  it  and  forgotten 
it,  not  well  knowing  the  degree  of  harm  they  had  sustained. 
This  sense  appeared,  among  our  youths, — increased, — matured 
into  resolute  action.  Necessarily,  to  exist  at  all,  it  needed  the 
support  both  of  strong  instincts  and  of  considerable  self-con- 
fidence, otherwise  it  must  at  once  have  been  borne  down  by 
the  w^eight  of  general  authority  and  received  canon  law.  Strong 
instincts  are  apt  to  make  men  strange,  and  rude  ;  self-confi- 
dence, however  well  founded,  to  give  much  of  what  they  do 
or  say  the  appearance  of  impertinence.  Look  at  the  self  con- 
fidence of  Wordsworth,  stiffening  every  other  sentence  of  hia 
pi'efaces  into  defiance  ;  there  is  no  more  of  it  than  was  needed 
to  enable  him  to  do  his  work,  yet  it  is  not  a  little  ungraceful 
here  and  there.     Suppose  this  stubbornness  and  self-trust  in 
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ft  youth,  laborlnf]^  in  an  art  of  which  the  executive  part  is  con- 
fessedly to  be  best  learnt  from  masters,  and  we  sliall  liardly 
wonder  that  nuicli  of  his  work -has  a  certain  awkwanlness  and 
Btillness  in  it,  or  that  he  should  bo  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
many,  even  the  most  temperate,  of  the  judges  trained  in  the 
system  he  was  breaking  through,  and  with  utter  contenipt  and 
reprobation  by  tlie  envious  and  tlie  dull.  Consider,  farther, 
that  the  particular  system  to  be  overthrown  was,  in  the  present 
case,  one  of  which  the  main  characteristic  was  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  at  the  expense  of  manliness  and  truth  ;  and  it  will 
seem  likely,  a  iwiori,  that  the  men  intended  successfully  to 
resist  the  influence  of  such  a  system  should  be  endowed  with 
little  natural  sense  of  beauty,  and  thus  rendered  dead  to  the 
temptation  it  presented.  Summing  up  these  conditions,  there 
is  surely  little  cause  for  surprise  that  pictures  painted,  in  a 
temper  of  resistance,  by  exceedingly  young  men,  of  stubborn 
instincts  and  positive  self-trust,  and  with  little  natural  per- 
ception of  beauty,  should  not  be  calculated,  at  the  first  glance, 
to  win  us  from  works  enriched  by  plagiarism,  polished  by 
convention,  invested  with  all  the  attractiveness  of  artificial 
grace,  and  recommended  to  our  respect  by  established 
authority. 

We  should,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  have  anticipated, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  character  required  for 
the  effort,  and  to  the  absence  of  distracting  sentiments, 
whether  respect  for  precedent,  or  affection  for  ideal  beauty, 
would  be  the  energy  exhibited  in  the  pursuit  of  the  sj^ecial 
objects  which  the  youths  proposed  to  themselves,  and  their 
success  in  attaining  them. 

All  this  has  actually  been  the  case,  but  in  a  degree  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  anticipate.  That  two  youthS; 
of  the  respective  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty,  should  have 
conceived  for  themselves  a  totally  independent  and  sincere 
method  of  study,  and  enthusiastically  persevered  in  it  against 
every  kind  of  dissuasion  and  opposition,  is  strange  enough  : 
that  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  their  efforts  they  should 
have  produced  works  in  many  parts  not  inferior  to  the  best 
of  Albert  Purer,  this  is  perhaps  not  less  strange.     But  the 
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loudness  and  universality  of  the  howl  wliich  the  common 
critics  of  the  press  have  raised  against  them,  the  utter  absence 
of  all  generous  help  or  encouragement  from  those  who  can 
both  measure  their  toil  and  appreciate  their  success,  and  the 
shrill,  shallow  laughter  of  those  who  can  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other, — these  are  strangest  of  all — unimaginable  un- 
less they  had  been  experienced. 

And  as  if  these  were  not  enough,  private  malice  is  at  work 
against  them,  in  its  own  small,  slimy  way.  The  very  day  after 
I  had  written  my  second  letter  to  the  Times  in  the  defence  of 
the  Pre-Raphn elites,  I  received  an  anonymous  letter  respecting 
one  of  them,  from  some  person  apparently  hardly  capable  of 
spelling,  and  about  as  vile  a  specimen  of  petty  malignity  as 
ever  blotted  paper.  I  think  it  well  that  the  public  should 
know  this,  and  so  get  some  insight  into  the  sources  of  the 
spirit  which  is  at  work  against  these  men — how  first  roused  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  for  one  would  hardly  have  thought  that 
mere  eccentricity  in  young  artists  could  have  excited  an  hos- 
tility so  determined  and  so  cruel ; — hostility  which  hesitated 
at  no  assertion,  however  impudent.  That  of  the  "  absence  of 
perspective  "  was  one  of  the  most  curious  pieces  of  the  hue 
and  cry  which  began  with  the  Times,  and  died  away  in  feeble 
maundering  in  the  Art  Union  ;  I  contradicted  it  in  the  Times 
— I  here  contradict  it  directly  for  the  second  time.  There 
was  not  a  single  error  in  perspective  in  three  out  of  the  four 
pictures  in  question.  But  if  otherwise,  would  it  have  been 
anything  remarkable  in  them  ?  I  doubt,  if  with  the  exception 
of  the  pictures  of  David  Koberts,  there  w^ere  one  architectural 
drawing  in  perspective  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  ;  I  never 
met  but  with  two  men  in  my  life  who  knew  enough  of  per- 
spective to  draw  a  Gothic  arch  in  a  retiring  plane,  so  that  its 
lateral  dimensions  and  curvatures  might  be  calculated  to  scale 
from  the  drawing.  Our  architects  certainly  do  not,  and  it  was 
but  the  other  day  that,  talking  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  them,  the  author  of  several  most  valuable  works,  I 
found  he  actually  did  not  know  how  to  draw  a  circle  in  per- 
spective. And  in  this  state  of  general  science  our  writers  for 
the  press  take  it  upon  them  to   tell  us,  that  the  forest  treeg 
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in  Mr.  Hunt's  Si/lvia,  and  the  bundles  of  lilies  in  Mr.  Collius'a 
Convent   ThoughL^y  are  out  of  perspective.* 

It  might  not,  I  think,  in  sueli  circumstances,  have  been  un- 
graceful or  unwise  in  tlie  Aciidemicians  themselves  to  have 
defended  their  young  pupils,  at  least  by  the  contradiction  of 
statements  directly  false  respecting  them,f  and  the  direction 

*  It  was  not  a  little  curious,  that  in  the  very  number  of  the  Art  Union 
vrhich  repeated  this  direct  falsehood  about  the  Pre-Raphaelite  rejection 
of  "linear  perspective"  (by-the-bye,  the  next  time  J.  B.  takes  upon 
him  to  speak  of  anyone  connected  with  the  Universities,  he  may  as  well 
first  ascertain  the  difference  between  a  Graduate  and  an  Under-Grad- 
uate),  the  second  plate  given  should  have  been  of  a  picture  of  Boning- 
ton's, — a  professional  landscape  painter,  observe, — for  the  want  of  aerial 
perspective  in  which  the  Art  Union  itself  was  obliged  to  apologise,  and 
in  which  the  artist  has  committed  nearly  as  many  blunders  in  linear  per- 
ppective  as  there  are  lines  in  the  picture. 

f  These  false  statements  may  be  reduced  to  three  principal  heads,  and 
directly  contradicted  in  succession. 

The  first,  the  current  fallacy  of  society  as  well  as  of  the  press,  was, 
<hat  the  Pre-Raphaelites  imitated  the  errors  of  early  painters. 

A  falsehood  of  this  kind  could  not  have  obtained  credence  anywhere 
but  in  England,  few  English  people,  comparatively,  having  ever  seen  a 
picture  of  early  Italian  Masters.  If  they  had,  they  would  have  known 
that  the  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  are  just  as  superior  to  the  early  Italian 
in  skill  of  manipulation,  power  of  drawing,  and  knowledge  of  effect,  as 
inferior  to  them  in  grace  of  design  ;  and  that  in  a  word,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  resemblance  between  the  two  styles.  The  Pre-Raphaelites 
imitate  no  pictures :  they  paint  from  nature  only.  But  they  have  op- 
posed themselves-  as  a  body  to  that  kind  of  teaching  above  described, 
which  only  began  after  Raphael's  time  :  and  they  have  opposed  them- 
selves as  sternly  to  the  entire  feeling  of  the  Renaissance  schools  ;  a  feel- 
hig  compounded  of  indolence,  infidelity,  sensuality,  and  shallow  pride. 
Therefore  they  have  called  themselves  Pre-Raphaelites.  If  they  adhere 
to  their  principles,  and  paint  nature  as  it  is  around  them,  with  the  help 
Df  modern  science,  with  the  earnestness  of  the  men  of  the  thirteenth 
And  fourteenth  centuries,  they  will,  as  I  said,  found  a  new  and  noble 
school  in  England.  If  their  sympathies  with  the  early  artists  lead  them 
into  mediasvalism  or  Romani.sin,  they  will  of  course  come  to  nothing. 
But  I  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  this,  at  least  for  the  strongest  among 
them.  There  may  be  some  weak  ones,  whom  the  Tractarian  heresies 
may  touch  ;  but  if  so,  they  will  drop  o.ff  like  decayed  branches  from  a 
itroug  stem.     I  hope  all  tilings  from  the  school. 

The  second    falsehood  \va.s,   that   the  Pre-Raphaelites    did  not  d.rM^ 
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of  the  mind  and  sight  of  tlie  public  to  such  real  merit  as  thej 
possess.  If  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  Mulready,  Edwin  and  Charles 
Landseer,  Cope,  and  Dyce  would  each  of  them  simply  state 
their  own  private  opinion  respecting  their  paintings,  sign  it, 
and  publish  it,  I  believe  the  act  would  be  of  more  service  to 
English  art  than  any  thing  the  Academy  has  done  since  it  was 
founded.  But  as  I  cannot  hope  for  this,  I  can  only  ask  the 
public  to  give  their  pictures  careful  examination,  and  look  at 
them  at  once  with  the  indulgence  and  the  respect  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  they  deserve. 

Yet  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  adduced  them 
only  as  examples  of  the  kind  of  study  which  I  would  desire  to 
see  substituted  for  that  of  our  modern  schools,  and  of  sin- 
gular success  in  certain  characters,  finish  of  detail,  and  bril- 
liancy of  color.  What  faculties,  higher  than  imitative,  may 
be  in  these  men,  I  do  not  yet  venture  to  say  ;  but  I  do  say, 
that  if  they  exist,  such  faculties  will  manifest  themselves  in 
due  time  all  the  more  forcibly  because  they  have  received 
training  so  severe. 

For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  no  one  mind  is  like 
another,  either  in  its  powers  or  perceptions ;  and  while  the 
main  principles  of  training  must  be  the  same  for  all,  the  result 
in  each  will  be  as  various  as  the  kinds  of  truth  which  each  will 
apprehend  ;  therefore,  also,  the  modes  of  effort,  even  in  men 
whose  inner  principles  and  final  aims  are  exactly  the  same. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  two  men,  equally  honest,  equally  indus- 
trious, equally  impressed  with  a  humble  desire  to  render  some 
part  of  what  they  saw  in  nature  faithfully  ;  and,  otherwise, 
trained  in  convictions  such  as  I  have  above  endeavored  to  in- 
duce. But  one  of  them  is  quiet  in  temperament,  has  a  feeble 
memory,  no  invention,  and  excessively  keen  sight.  The  other 
is  impatient  in  temperament,  has  a  memory  which  nothing 

well.  Tliis  was  assertsd,  and  could  have  been-  asserted  only  by  persona 
who  had  never  looked  at  the  pictures. 

The  third  falsehood  was,  that  they  had  no  system  of  light  and  shade. 
To  which  it  may  be  simply  replied  that  their  system  of  light  and  shade 
is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Sun's  ;  which  is,  I  believe,  likely  to  outlas/ 
that  of  the  Renaissance,  however  brilliant. 
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escapes,  :ni  invention  which  never  rests,  and  is  comparatively 
near-siohtcd. 

Set  thoni  botli  free  in  tlie  s:inie  field  in  a  mountain  valley. 
One  sees  evcrythinj^",  small  and  large,  with  almost  the  same 
clearness  ;  mountains  and  grasshoppers  alike  ;  the  leaves  on 
the  branches,  the  veins  in  the  pebbles,  the  bubl)les  in  the 
.stream  :  but  he  can  remember  nothing,  and  invent  nothing. 
Patiently  he  sets  himself  to  his  inighty  task  ;  abandoning  at 
once  all  thoughts  of  seizing  transient  effects,  or  giving  general 
impressions  of  that  which  his  eyes  present  to  him  in  micro-' 
scopical  dissection,  he  chooses  some  small  portion  out  of  the 
infinite  scene,  and  calculates  with  courage  the  number  of 
weeks  which  must  elapse  before  he  can  do  justice  to  the  in- 
tensity of  his  perceptions,  or  the  fulness  of  matter  in  his 
subject. 

Meantime,  the  other  has  been  w^atching  the  change  of  the 
clouds,  and  the  march  of  the  light  along  the  mountain  sides  ; 
he  beholds  the  entire  scene  in  broad,  soft  masses  of  true  gra- 
dation, and  the  very  feebleness  of  his  sight  is  in  some  sort  an 
advantage  to  him,  in  making  him  more  sensible  of  the  aerial 
mj'stery  of  distance,  and  hiding  from  him  the  multitudes  of 
circumstances  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
represent.  But  there  is  not  one  change  in  the  casting  of  the 
jagged  shadows  along  the  hollows  of  the  hills,  but  it  is  fixed 
on  his  mind  for  ever  ;  not  a  flake  of  sjDraj''  has  broken  from 
the  sea  of  cloud  about  their  bases,  but  he  has  watched  it  as  it 
melts  away,  and  could  recall  it  to  its  lost  place  in  heaven  by 
the  slightest  effort  of  his  thoughts.  Not  only  so,  but  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  such  images,  of  older  scenes,  remain 
congregated  in  his  mind,  each  mingling  in  new  associations 
with  those  now  visibly  passing  before  him,  and  these  again 
confused  with  other  images  of  his  own  ceaseless,  sleepless 
imagination,  flashing  by  in  sudden  troops.  Fancy  how  his 
paper  will  be  covered  with  stray  symbols  and  blots,  and  un- 
decipherable short-hand  : — as  for  his  sitting  down  to  "  draw 
from  Nature,"  there  was  not  one  of  the  things  which  he 
wished  to  represent  that  stayed  for  so  much  as  five  seconds 
together  :  but  none  of  them  escaped,  for  all  that :  they  are 
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sealed  up  in  that  strange  storehouse  of  his  ;  lie  may  take  one 
of  them  out,  perhaps,  this  clay  twenty  years,  and  paint  it  in 
his  dark  room,  far  away.  Now,  observe,  you  may  tell  both  of 
these  men,  when  they  are  young,  that  they  {ii*e  to  be  honest, 
that  they  have  an  important  function,  and  that  they  are  not 
to  care  what  Raphael  did.  This  you  may  wholesomely  im- 
press on  them  both.  But  fancy  the  exquisite  absurdity  of 
expecting  either  of  them  to  possess  any  of  the  qualities  of  the 
other. 

I  have  supposed  the  feebleness  of  sight  in  the  last,  and  of 
invention  in  the  tirst  painter,  thtit  the  contrast  between  them 
might  be  more  striking  ;  but,  with  very  slight  modification, 
both  the  characters  are  real.  Grant  to  the  tirst  considerable 
inventive  power,  with  exquisite  sense  of  color  ;  and  give  to 
the  second,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  faculties,  the  eye  of  an 
eagle  ;  and  the  first  is  John  Everett  Millais,  the  second 
Joseph  Mallard  William  Turner. 

They  are  among  the  few  men  who  have  defied  all  false 
teaching,  and  have,  therefore,  in  great  measure,  done  justice 
to  the  gifts  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  They  stand  at 
opposite  poles,  marking  culminating  points  of  art  in  both 
directions ;  between  them,  or  in  various  relations  to  them,  we 
may  class  five  or  six  more  living  artists  who,  in  like  manner, 
have  done  justice  to  their  powers.  I  trust  that  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  naming  them,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
know  how  the  strong  innate  genius  in  each  has  been  inva- 
riably acccompanied  with  the  same  humility,  earnestness,  and 
industry  in  study. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  earnestness  or  humil- 
ity in  the  works  of  William  Hunt ;  but  it  may  be  so  to  sug- 
gest .the  high  value  they  possess  as  records  of  English  rural 
life,  and  atill  life.  Who  is  there  who  for  a  moment  could 
contend  with  him  in  the  unaffected,  yet  humorous  truth  with 
which  he  has  painted  our  peasant  children  ?  Who  is  there 
who  does  not  sympathize  with  him  in  the  simple  love  with 
which  he  dwells  on  the  brightness  and  ])loom  of  our  summer 
fruit  and  flowers  ?  And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  regretted 
concerning  him  :  why  should  he  be  allowed  continually  to 
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paint  the  same  bunches  of  hot-house  j^rapes,  find  supply  tc 
the  Water  Color  Society  a  succession  of  pineapples  with  the 
repfularity  of  a  Covent  Garden  fruiterer?  He  lias  of  late  dis- 
covered that  primrose  banks  are  lovely  ;  but  there  are 
other  things  grow  wild  besides  primroses  :  what  undreamt-of 
loveliness  might  ho  not  bring  back  to  us,  if  he  would  lose 
himself  for  a  summer  in  Highland  foregrounds  ;  if  he 
would  paint  the  heather  as  it  grows,  and  the  foxglove  and  the 
harebell  as  they  nestle  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
mosses  and  bright  lichens  of  the  rocks  themselves.  And 
then,  cross  to  the  Jura,  and  bring  back  a  piece  of  Jura  pasture 
in  spring ;  with  tlie  gentians  in  their  earliest  blue,  and  the 
soldanelle  beside  the  fading  snow  !  And  return  again,  and 
paint  a  gray  wall  of  Alpine  crag,  with  budding  roses  crown- 
ing it  like  a  wreath  of  rubies.  That  is  what  he  was  meant  to 
do  in  this  world  ;  not  to  paint  bouquets  in  china  vases. 

I  have  in  various  other  places  expressed  my  sincere  respect 
for  the  works  of  Samuel  Prout :  his  shortness  of  sight  has 
necessarily  prevented  their  possessing  delicacy  of  finish  or 
fulness  of  minor  detail  ;  but  I  think  that  those  of  no  other 
living  artist  furnish  an  example  so  striking  of  innate  and 
special  instinct,  sent  to  do  a  particular  work  at  the  exact  and 
only  period  when  it  was  possible.  At  the  instant  w^hen  peace 
bad  been  established  all  over  Europe,  but  when  neither 
national  character  nor  national  architecture  had  as  yet  been 
seriously  changed  by  promiscuous  intercourse  or  modem 
*' improvement ; "  wdien,  however,  nearly  every  ancient  and 
beautiful  building  had  been  long  left  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive neglect,  so  that  its  aspect  of  partial  ruinousness,  and  of 
separation  from  recent  active  life,  gave  to  every  edifice  a 
peculiar  interest— half  sorrowful,  half  sublime  ; — at  that  mo- 
ment Prout  was  trained  among  the  rough  rocks  and  simple 
cottages  of  Cornwall,  until  his  eye  was  accustomed  to  follow 
with  delight  the  rents  and  breaks,  and  irregularities  which, 
to  another  man,  would  have  been  offensive  ;  and  then,  gifted 
with  infinite  readiness  in  composition,  but  also  with  infinite 
affection  for  the  kind  of  subjects  ho  h:id  to  portray,  he  was 
sent  to  preserve,  in  an  almost  innumerable  series  of  drawing*. 
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eoery  one  made  on  the  spot,  the  aspect  borne,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  by  cities  whicli,  in  a  few  years  more, 
rekindled  wars,  or  unexpected  prosperities,  were  to  ravage,  or 
renovate,  into  nothingness. 

It  seems  strange  to  pass  from  Prout  to  John  Lewis ;  but 
there  is  this  fellowship  between  them,  that  both  seem  to  have 
been  intended  to  appreciate  the  characters  of  foreign  coun- 
tries more  than  of  their  own — nay,  to  have  been  born  in  Eng- 
land chiefly  that  the  excitement  of  strangeness  might  enhance 
to  them  the  interest  of  the  scenes  they  had  to  represent.  I 
believe  John  Lewis  to  have  done  more  entire  justice  to  all 
his  powers  (and  they  are  magnificent  ones)  than  any  other 
man  amongst  us.  His  mission  was  evidently  to  portray  the 
comparatively  animal  life  of  the  southern  and  eastern  families 
of  mankind.  For  this  he  was  prej^ared  in  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar way  — by  being  led  to  study,  and  endowed  with  altogether 
peculiar  apprehension  of,  the  most  sublime  characters  of  ani- 
mals themselves.  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Snyders,  Tintoret, 
and  Titian,  have  all,  in  various  ways,  drawn  wild  beasts  mag- 
nificently ;  but  they  have  in  some  sort  humanized  or  demon - 
ized  them,  making  them  either  ravenous  fiends  or  educated 
beasts,  that  would  draw  cars,  and  had  respect  for  hermits. 
The  sullen  isolation  of  the  brutal  nature  ;  the  dignity  and 
quietness  of  the  mighty  limbs  ;  the  shaggy  mountainous 
power,  mingled  with  grace,  as  of  a  flowing  stream ;  the 
stealthy  restraint  of  strength  and  wrath  in  every  soundless 
motion  of  the  gigantic  frame  ;  all  this  seems  never  to  have 
been  seen,  much  less  drawn,  until  Lewis  drew  and  himself 
engraved  a  series  of  animal  subjects,  now  many  years  ago. 
Since  then,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  portraiture  of  those 
European  and  Asiatic  races,  among  whom  the  refinements  of 
civilization  exist  without  its  laws  or  its  energies,  and  in  whom 
the  fierceness,  indolence,  and  subtlety  of  animal  nature  are 
associated  with  brilliant  imagination  and  strong  affections. 
To  this  task  he  has  brought  not  only  intense  perception  of 
the  kind  of  character,  but  powers  of  artistical  composition 
like  those  of  the  great  Venetians,  displaying,  at  the  same 
time,  a  refinement  of  drawing  almost  miraculous,  and  aj^pre. 
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ciable  only,  as  the  minutifc  of  nature  itself  are  appreciable, 
by  the  help  of  the  microscope.  The  value,  therefore,  of  liis 
works,  as  records  of  the  aspect  of  the  scenery  and  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  the  East,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  quite  above  all  estimate. 

I  hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  Mulready  :  in  delicacy  and 
completion  of  drawing,  and  splendor  of  color,  he  takes  place 
beside  John  Lewis  and  the  pre-Raphaelites ;  but  he  has, 
thi'oughout  his  career,  displayed  no  definiteness  in  choice  of 
subject.  He  must  be  named  among  the  painters  who  Iiave 
studied  with  industry,  and  have  made  themselves  great  l)y 
doing  so  ;  but  having  obtained  a  consummate  method  of  ex- 
ecution, he  has  thrown  it  away  on  subjects  either  altogether 
uninteresting,  or  above  his  powers,  or  unfit  for  pictorial  rej^re- 
sentation.  "The  Cherry  AVoman,''  exhibited  in  1850,  may  be 
named  as  an  example  of  the  first  kind;  the  "Burchellaud 
Sophia  "  of  the  second  (the  character  of  Sir  William  Thorn- 
hill  being  utterly  missed)  ;  the  "  Seven  Ages  "  of  the  third  ; 
for  this  subject  cannot  be  painted.  In  the  written  passage, 
the  thoughts  are  progressive  and  connected  ;  in  the  picture 
they  must  be  co-existent,  and  j'et  separate  ;  nor  C9ji  all  the 
characters  of  the  ages  be  rendered  in  painting  at  all.  One 
may  represent  the  soldier  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  one  can- 
not paint  the  "bubble  reputation"  which  he  seeks.  Mul- 
ready, therefore,  while  he  has  always  produced  exquisite 
pieces  of  painting,  has  failed  in  doing  anything  which  can  be 
of  true  or  extensive  use.  He  has,  indeed,  understood  how  to 
discipline  his  genius,  but  never  how  to  direct  it. 

Edwin  Landseer  is  the  last  painter  but  one  whom  I  shall 
name  :  I  need  not  point  out  to  any  one  acquainted  with  his 
earlier  works,  the  labor,  or  watchfulness  of  nature  which  they 
involve,  nor  need  I  do  more  than  allude  to  the  peculiar  facul- 
ties of  his  mind.  It  will  at  once  be  granted  that  the  highest 
merits  of  his  pictures  are  throughout  found  in  those  parts  of 
them  which  are  least  like  what  had  before  been  accomplished ; 
and  that  it  was  not  by  the  study  of  Rjxphael  that  he  attained 
his  eminent  success,  but  by  a  healthy  love  of  Scotch  terriers. 

None  of  these  painters,  however,  it  will  be  answered,  afford 
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examples  of  tlie  rise  of  the  highest  imaginative  power  out  of 
close  study  of  matters  of  fact.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  the  imaginative  power,  in  its  magnificence,  is  not  to  be 
found  every  day.  Lewis  has  it  in  no  mean  degree  ;  but  we 
cannot  hope  to  find  it  at  its  highest  more  than  once  in  an  age. 
We  have  had  it  once,  and  must  be  content. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  among  the  various 
drawings  executed,  according  to  the  quiet  manner  of  the  time, 
in  greyish  blue,  with  brown  foregrounds,  some  began  to  be 
noticed  as  exhibiting  rather  more  than  ordinary  diligence  and 
delicacy,  signed  W.  Turner.*  There  was  nothing,  however, 
in  them  at  all  indicative  of  genius,  or  even  of  more  than  or- 
dinary talent,  unless  in  some  of  the  subjects  a  large  percep- 
tion of  space,  and  excessive  clearness  and  decision  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  masses.  Gradually  and  cautiously  the  blues 
became  mingled  with  delicate  green,  and  then  with  gold  ;  the 
browns  in  the  foreground  became  first  more  positive,  and 
then  were  slightly  mingled  with  other  local  colors ;  while  the 
touch,  which  had  at  first  been  heavy  and  broken,  like  that  of 
the  ordinary  drawing  masters  of  the  time,  grew  more  and 
more  refined  and  expressive,  until  it  lost  itself  in  a  method  of 
execution  often  too  delicate  for  the  eye  to  follow,  rendering, 
with  a  precision  before  unexampled,  both  the  texture  and  the 
form  of  every  object.  The  style  may  be  considered  as  per- 
fectly formed  about  the  year  1800,  and  it  remained  unchanged 
for  twenty  years. 

During  that  period  the  painter  had  attempted,  and  with 
more  or  less  success  had  rendered,  every  order  of  landsca2)o 
subject,  but  always  on  the  same  principle,  subduing  the  colors 
of  nature  into  a  harmony  of  which  the  key-notes  are  greyish 
gi'een  and  brown  ;  pure  blues  and  delicate  golden  yeUows 
being  admitted  in  small  quantity,  as  the  lowest  and  highest 
limits  of  shade  and  light :  and  bright  local  colors  in  extremely 
small  quantity  in  figures  or  other  minor  accessories. 

Pictures  executed  on  such  a  system  are  not,  properly  speak- 


*  He  did  not  use  his  full  signature,  J.  M.  W.,  until  about  the  yeai 
1800. 
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ing,  works  in  color  at  all  ;  thoy  are  studies  of  light  and  shade, 
in  wliii'h  botli  th(^  shade  and  the  distance  are  rendered  in  the 
general  hue  which  best  expresses  their  attributes  of  coolness 
and  trans])arency  ;  and  the  liglits  and  the  foreground  are  ex- 
ecuted in  that  which  best  expresses  their  warmth  and  solidity. 
This  advantage  may  just  as  well  be  taken  as  not,  in  studies  of 
light  and  shadow  to  be  executed  with  the  hand  :  but  the  use 
of  two,  three,  or  four  colors,  always  in  the  same  relations  and 
places,  does  not  in  the  least  constitute  the  work  a  study  of 
color,  any  more  than  the  brown  engravings  of  the  Liber  Stu- 
diorum  ;  nor  would  the  idea  of  color  be  in  general  more  pre- 
sent to  the  artist's  mind,  when  he  was  at  work  on  one  of  these 
drawings,  than  when  he  was  using  pure  brown  in  the  mezzo- 
tint engraving.  But  the  idea  of  space,  warmth,  and  freshnese 
being  not  successfully  expressible  in  a  single  tint,  and  perfectly 
expressible  by  the  admission  of  three  or  four,  he  allows  him' 
self  this  advantage  when  it  is  possible,  without  in  the  least 
embarrassing  himself  with  the  actual  color  of  the  objects  to 
be  represented.  A  stone  in  the  fore  ground  might  in  nature 
have  been  cold  grey,  but  it  will  be  drawai  nevertheless  of  a 
rich  brown,  because  it  is  in  the  foreground  ;  a  hill  in  the  dis- 
tance might  in  nature  be  purple  with  heath,  or  golden  with 
furze  ;  but  it  will  be  drawn  nevertheless  of  a  cool  grey,  because 
it  is  in  the  distance. 

This  at  least  was  the  general  theory, — carried  out  with 
great  severity  in  many,  both  of  the  drawings  and  pictures  ex- 
ecuted by  him  during  the  j^eriod  :  in  others  more  or  less 
modified  by  the  cautious  introduction  of  color,  as  the  painter 
felt  his  liberty  increasing  ;  for  the  system  was  evidently  never 
considered  as  final,  or  as  anything  more  than  a  means  of  prog- 
ress :  the  conventional,  easily  manageable  color,  was  visibly 
adopted,  only  that  his  mind  might  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  ad- 
dress  itself  to  the  acquirement  of  the  first  and  most  necessary 
knowledge  in  all  art — that  of  form.  But  as  form,  in  landscape, 
implies  vast  bulk  and  space,  the  use  of  the  tints  which  enabled 
liim  best  to  express  them,  was  actually  auxiliary  to  the  mere 
drawing  ;  and,  therefore,  not  only  })ermissible,  but  even  neces- 
sary, while  more  brilliant  or  varied  tints  were  never  indulged 
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in,  except  whrn  thoy  mi^^iit  be  intioduced  without  the  sh^^dit 
est  (lunger  of  divertinj^  liis  mind  for  an  instant  from  hi?s  yv'w- 
cipal  object.  And,  ilierefore,  it  will  be  generally  found  in  tli" 
works  of  this  period,  that  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance and  general  toil  of  the  composition,  is  the  severity  oi 
the  tint  ;  and  that  the  play  of  color  begins  to  show  itself  fir.-t 
in  slight  and  small  drawings,  where  he  felt  that  he  could  easiiv 
secure  all  that  he  wanted  in  form. 

Thus  the  "  Crossing  the  Brook,"  and  such  other  elab(n*ate 
and  large  compositions,  are  actually  painted  in  nothing  but 
grev,  brown,  and  blue,  with  a  point  or  two  of  severe  local 
color  in  the  iigures  ;  but  in  the  minor  drawings,  tender  pas- 
sages of  complicated  color  occur  not  unfrequently  in  easy 
places  ;  and  even  before  the  year  1800  he  begins  to  introduce 
it  with  evident  joyfulness  and  longing  in  his  rude  and  siniple 
studios,  just  as  a  child,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  govern  itself 
by  a  fully  developed  intellect,  would  cautiously,  but  with  inti- 
nite  pleasure,  add  now  and  then  a  tiny  dish  of  fruit  or  other 
danirerous  luxurv  to  the  simple  order  of  its  dailv  fare.  Thus, 
in  the  foregrounds  of  his  niost  severe  drawings,  we  not  unfre- 
quently find  him  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  a  peacock  ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  express  the  joyfulness  with  Avhich  he  seems  to 
design  its  graceful  form,  and  deepen  ^vith  soft  pencilling  the 
bloom  of  its  blue,  after  he  h.is  worked  through  the  stern  detail 
of  his  almost  colorless  drawing.  A  rainbow  is  another  of  hin 
most  frequently  permitted  indulgences  ;  and  we  find  him  very 
early  allowing  the  edges  of  his  evening  clouds  to  be  touched 
with  soft  rose-color  or  gold  ;  while,  whenever  the  hues  of  nat- 
ure in  anywise  fall  into  his  system,  and  can  be  caught  with- 
out a  dangerous  departure  from  it,  he  instantly  throws  his 
whole  soul  into  the  faithful  rendering  of  tiiem.  Thus  the 
usual  brown  tones  of  liis  foreground  become  warmed  into 
sudden  vigor,  and  are  varied  and  enhanced  with  indescribable 
delight,  when  he  finds  himself  by  the  shore  of  a  moorland 
stream,  where  they  truly  express  the  stain  of  its  golden  rocks, 
and  the  darkness  of  its  clear.  Cairngorm-like  pools,  and  the 
usual  serenity  of  his  aerial  blue  is  enriched  into  the  softnesfi 
and   depth  of   the  sapphire,  when  it   can  deepen  the  distant 
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Nhimber  of  some  HigliLmd  lako,  or  temper  the  gloomy  skad- 
ows  of  the  evening  upon  its  liills. 

The  system  of  liis  color  being  thus  simplified,  he  could  ad- 
dress Jill  tlie  strength  of  liis  mind  to  the  accunmlation  of  facts 
of  form  ;  his  choice  of  subject,  and  his  methods  of  treatment, 
are  therefore  as  various  as  his  color  is  simple  ;  and  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult  to  give  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  his 
works,  an  idea  either  of  their  infinitude  of  aims,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  the  kind  of  feeling  which  prevades  them  all,  on 
the  other.  No  subject  was  too  low  or  too  high  for  him  ;  we 
find  him  one  day  hard  at  work  on  a  cock  and  hen,  with  their 
family  of  chickens  in  a  farm-yard  ;  and  bringing  all  the  refine- 
ment of  his  execution  into  play  to  express  the  texture  of  the 
plumage  ;  next  day,  he  is  drawing  the  Dragon  of  Colchis.  One 
hour  he  is  much  interested  in  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  away  an 
old  woman's  cap  ;  the  next  he  is  painting  the  fifth  plague  of 
Egypt.  Every  landscape  painter  before  him  had  acquired 
distinction  by  confining  his  efforts  to  one  class  of  subject. 
Hobbima  painted  oaks ;  Ruysdael,  waterfalls  and  copses ; 
Cuyp,  river  or  meadow  scenes  in  quiet  afternoons  ;  Salvator 
and  Poussin,  such  kind  of  mountain  scenery  as  people  could 
conceive,  who  lived  in  towns  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
I  am  well  persuaded  that  if  all  the  works  of  Turner,  up  to  the 
year  1820,  were  divided  into  classes  (as  he  has  himself  divided 
them  in  the  Liber  Studiorum),  no  preponderance  could  be  as- 
signed to  one  class  over  another.  There  is  architecture,  in- 
cluding a  large  number  of  formal  "gentlemen's  seats,"  I  sup- 
pose drawings  commissioned  by  the  owners  ;  then  lowland 
pastoral  scenery  of  every  kind,  including  nearly  all  farming 
operations, — ploughing,  harrowing,  hedging  and  ditching, 
felling  trees,  sheep-washing,  and  I  know  not  what  else  ;  then 
all  kinds  of  town  life — court-yards  of  inns,  starting  of  mail 
coaches,  interiors  of  shops,  house-buildings,  fairs,  elections, 
&c. ;  then  all  kinds  of  inner  domestic  life — interiors  of  rooms, 
studies  of  costumes,  of  still  life,  and  heraklry,  including  mul- 
titudes of  symbolical  vignettes  ;  then  marine  scenery  of  every 
kind,  full  of  local  incident  ;  every  kind  of  boat  and  method  of 
tishing  for  particular  tish.  being  specifically  drawn,  round  the 
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whole  const  of  Eii<^laml  ;  pik-lianl  Hshin^'  at  St.  Ives,  whitiiip, 
nsliiiijjf  ut  Margate,  herriiig  at  Loch  Fyiie  ;  and  all  kinds  ot 
shipping,  including  studies  of  every  separate  part  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  many  marine  battle-pieces,  two  in  particular  of  Traf- 
algar, both  of  high  importance, — one  of  tlie  Victory  after  the 
battle,  now  in  Greenwich  Hospital  ;  another  of  the  Death  of 
Nelson,  in  his  OAvn  gallery  ;  tlicn  all  kinds  of  mountain  scenery, 
some  idealised  into  compositions,  others  of  definite  localities; 
together  with  classical  compositions,  Romes  and  Cartilages 
and  such  others,  by  the  myriad,  with  mythological,  histori- 
cal, or  allegorical  figures, — nymphs,  monsters,  and  spectres  ; 
heroes  and  divinities.* 

What  general  feeling,  it  may  be  asked  incredulously,  can 
possibly  pervade  all  this  ?  This,  the  greatest  of  all  feelings — 
an  utter  Ibrgetfulness  of  self.  Throughout  the  wdiole  period 
with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  Turner  appears  as  a 
man  of  synipathy  absolutely  infinite — a  sympathy  so  all-em- 
bracing, that  I  know  nothing  but  that  of  Shakespeare  com- 
parable with  it.  A  soldier's  wife  resting  by  the  roadside  is 
not  beneath  it*;  Rizpah,  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  watching  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  sons,  not  above  it.  Nothing  can  possibly 
be  so  mean  as  that  it  will  not  interest  his  whole  mind,  and 
carry  away  his  whole  heart ;  nothing  so  great  or  solemn  but 
that  he  can  raise  himself  into  harmony  with  it ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  pro^jhesy  of  him  at  any  moment,  whether,  the  next, 
he  will  be  in  laughter  or  in  tears. 

This  is  the  root  of  the  man's  greatness ;  and  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  this  symj^athy  must  give  him  a  subtle 
power  of  expression,  even  of  the  characters  of  mere  material 
things,  such  as  no  other  painter  ever  possessed.  The  man 
who  can  best  feel  the  difterence  between  rudeness  and  tender- 
ness in  humanity,  perceives  also  more  difterence  between  the 
branches  of  an  oak  and  a  willow  than  any  one  else  would  ;  and. 
therefore,  necessarily  the  most  striking  character  of  the  draw- 
ings themselves  is  the  speciality  of  whatever  they  represent — 
the  thorough  stiffness  of  what  is  stiff,  and  grace  of  what  ia 

*  I  sliall  give  a  catalogue  raiaonnte  of  all  this  in  the  third  volume  of 
■•' Modern  Painters, " 
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graceful,  :uh1  vastncss  of  \\\\\ii  is  vusi  ;  l)ut  ilirougli  jind  l)oy()ii(l 
all  tliis,  the  condition  of  llu;  mind  of  the  painter  himself  is 
easily  enough  discoverable  by  comparison  of  a  large  number 
of  the  (b'awings.  It  is  singularly  serene  nnd  peaceful:  in  it- 
self quite  passionless,  though  entering  with  ease  into  the  ex- 
ternal passion  which  it  contemplates.  By  the  effort  of  its 
will  it  sj'mpathises  with  tumult  or  distress,  even  in  their  ex- 
tremes, but  there  is  no  tumult,  no  sorrow  in  itself,  only  a 
chastened  and  exquisitely  peaceful  cheerfulness,  deeply  medi- 
tative ;  touched  without  loss  of  its  own  perfect  balance,  by 
sadness  on  the  one  side,  and  stooping  to  playfulness  upon  the 
other.  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  the  destruction,  b}'  fire, 
now  several  years  ago,  of  a  drawing  which  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  the  perfect  image  of  the  painter's  mind  at  this 
period,  —  the  drawing  of  Brignal  Church  near  Rokeb}'',  of 
which  a  feeble  idea  may  still  be  gathered  from  the  engraving 
(in  the  Yorkshire  series).  The  spectator  stands  on  the  "Brig- 
nal banks,"  looking  down  into  the  glen  at  twilight ;  the  sky 
is  still  full  of  soft  rays,  though  the  sun  is  gone  ;  and  the 
Greta  glances  brightly  in  the  yalle}',  singing  its  evening-song ; 
two  white  clouds,  following  each  other,  move  without  wind 
through  the  hollows  of  the  ravine,  and  others  lie  couched  on 
the  far  away  moorlands ;  every  leaf  of  the  woods  is  still  in  the 
delicate  air ;  a  boy's  kite,  incapable  of  rising,  has  become  en- 
tangled in  their  branches,  he  is  climbing  to  recover  it ;  and 
just  behind  it  in  the  picture,  almost  indicated  by  it,  the  lowly 
church  is  seen  in  its  secluded  field  betw^een  the  rocks  and  the 
stream  ;  and  around  it  the  low  churchyard  w^all,  and  the  few 
white  stones  which  mark  the  resting  places  of  those  who  can 
cKmb  the  rocks  no  more,  nor  hear  the  river  sing  as  it  passes. 
There  are  many  other  existing  drawings  which  indicate  the 
same  character  of  mind,  though  I  think  none  so  touching  or 
so  beautiful  ;  yet  they  are  not,  as  I  said  above,  more  numerous 
than  those  which  express  his  sympathy  with  sublimer  or  more 
active  scenes  ;  but  they  are  almost  always  marked  by  a  ten- 
derness of  execution,  and  have  a  look  of  being  beloved  in 
every  part  of  then],  whicL  show^s  them  to  be  the  tiniest  expres- 
bion  of  his  own  feelings. 
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One  other  characteristic  of  his  iiiind  at  this  period  remains 
to  be  noticed — its  reverence  for  talent  in  others.  Not  the 
reverenc;e  which  acts  upon  the  practices  of  men  as  if  they  were 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  that  which  is  ready  to  appreciate  the 
power,  and  receive  the  assistance,  of  every  mind  which  has 
been  previously  employed  in  the  same  direction,  so  far  as  its 
teaching  seems  to  be  consistent  with  the  great  text-book  of 
nature  itself.  Turner  thus  studied  almost  every  preceding 
landscape  painter,  chiefly  Claude,  Poussin,  Vandevelde, 
Loutherbourg,  and  AVilson.  It  was  probably  by  the  Sir 
George  Beaumonts  and  other  feeble  conventionalists  of  the 
period,  that  he  w^as  persuaded  to  devote  his  attention  to  the 
works  of  these  men  ;  and  his  having  done  so  will  be  thought, 
a  few  scores  of  j-ears  hence,  evidence  of  perhaps  the  gi-eatest 
modesty  ever  shown  by  a  man  of  original  power.  Modesty 
at  once  admirable  and  unfortunate,  for  the  study  of  the  works 
of  Vandevelde  and  Claude  was  productive  of  unmixed  mischief 
to  him  ;  he  spoiled  many  of  his  marine  pictures,  as  for  instance 
Lord  Ellesmere's,  by  imitation  of  the  former ;  and  from  the 
latter  learned  a  false  ideal,  which  confirmed  by  the  notions  of 
Greek  art  prevalent  in  London  in  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, has  manifested  itself  in  many  vulgarities  in  his  composi- 
tion pictures,  vulgarities  which  may  perhaps  be  best  expressed 
by  the  general  term  "Twickenham  Classicism,"  as  consisting 
principally  in  conceptions  of  ancient  or  of  rural  life  such  as 
have  influenced  the  erection  of  most  of  our  suburban  villas. 
From  Nicolo  Poussin  and  Loutherbourg  he  seems  to  have  de- 
rived advantage  ;  jDerhaps  also  from  Wilson  ;  and  much  in  his 
subsequent  travels  from  far  higher  men,  especially  Tiutoret 
and  Paul  Veronese.  I  have  myself  heard  him  speaking  with 
singular  delight  of  the  putting  in  of  the  beech  leaves  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  Titian's  Petor  Martyr.  I  cannot  in 
any  of  his  works  trace  the  slightest  influence  of  Salvator  ;  and 
I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  for  though  Salvator  was  a  man  of  far 
higher  powers  than  either  Vandevelde  or  Claude,  he  w^as  a 
wilful  and  gross  caricaturist.  Turner  would  condescend  to  be 
helped  by  feeble  men,  but  could  not  be  corrupted  by  false 
men.     Besides,  he  had  never  himself  seen  classical  life,  an(3 
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(Uaiide  was  rc^prrsentod  to  liiiii  uk  .coiupotciii  Jiulliority  for  il. 
JJut  ho  IkuI  hc'cu  luouiitaiiis  aiul  torrents,  and  knew  therefore 
that  Salvator  could  not  paint  them. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  drawings  of  this  period  for- 
tunately beiirs  a  date,  1818,  and  brings  us  within  two  years 
of  another  date<I  drawing,  no  less  characteristic  of  what  I 
shall  henceforward  call  Turner's  Second  period.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  ]\Ir.  Hawkes worth  Fawkes  of  Farnle}',  one  of 
Turner's  earliest  and  truest  friends  ;  and  bears  the  inscription, 
unusujdly  cons2)icuoiis,  heaving  itself  up  jmd  down  over  the 
eminences  of  tlie  foreground — "Passage  of  Mont  Cenis.  J. 
M  W.  Turner,  January  15th,  1820." 

The  scene  is  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  close  to  the  hospice, 
or  what  seems  to  have  been  a  hospice  at  that  time, — I  do  not 
remember  such  at  present,  —  a  small  square-built  house,  built 
as  if  partly  for  a  fortress,  with  a  detached  flight  of  stone  ste^js 
in  front  of  it,  and  a  kind  of  drawbridge  to  the  door.  This 
building,  about  400  or  500  yards  off,  is  seen  in  a  dim,  ashy 
grey  against  the  light,  ^vhich  by  help  of  a  violent  blast  of 
mountain  wind  has  broken  through  the  depth  of  clouds  which 
hangs  ui3on  the  crags.  There  is  no  sky,  properly  so  called, 
nothing  but  this  roof  of  drifting  cloud ;  but  neither  is  there 
am'  weight  of  darkness — the  high  air  is  too  thin  for  it, — all 
savage,  howling,  and  luminous  with  cold,  the  massy  bases  of 
the  granite  hills  jutting  out  here  and  there  grimly  through 
the  snow  wreaths.  There  is  a  desolate-looking  refuge  on  the 
left,  W'itli  its  number  16,  marked  on  it  in  long  ghastly  figures, 
and  the  wind  is  drifting  the  snow  off  the  roof  and  through  its 
window  in  a  frantic  wliirl  ;  the  near  ground  is  all  wan  with 
half-thawed,  half-trampled  snow  ;  a  diligence  in  front,  whose 
horses,  unable  to  face  the  wind,  have  turned  right  round  with 
fright,  its  passengers  struggling  to  escape,  jammed  in  the 
window  ;  a  little  farther  on  is  another  carriage  off  the  road, 
some  figures  pushing  at  its  wheels,  and  its  driver  at  the  horses' 
heads,  pulling  and  lashing  with  all  his  strength,  his  lifted  arm 
stretched  out  against  the  light  of  the  distance,  though  too  far 
of!' for  tlie  whip  to  be  seen. 

>io\\'  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  any  one  thoroughly  aeons' 
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tomed  to  the  earlier  works  of  the  paiuter,  and  shown  thi§ 
picture  for  the  first  time,  would  be  struck  by  two  altogether 
new  characters  iu  it. 

The  first,  a  seeming  enjoyment  of  the  excitement  of  the 
scene,  totally  different  from  the  contemplative  philosophy  with 
which  it  would  formerly  have  been  regarded.  Every  incident 
of  motion  and  of  energy  is  siezed  upon  with  indescribable 
delight,  and  every  line  of  the  composition  animated  with  a 
force  and  fury  which  are  now  no  longer  the  mere  expression 
of  a  contemplated  external  truth,  but  have  origin  in  some  in- 
herent feeling  in  the  painter's  mind. 

The  second,  that  although  the  subject  is  one  in  itself  almost 
incapable  of  color,  and  although,  in  order  to  increase  the 
wildness  of  the  impression,  all  brilliant  local  color  has  been 
refused  even  where  it  might  easily  have  been  introduced,  as 
in  the  figures  ;  yet  in  the  low  minor  key  which  has  been 
chosen,  the  melodies  of  color  have  been  elaborated  to  the 
utmost  possible  pitch,  so  as  to  become  a  leading,  instead  of  a 
subordinate,  element  in  the  composition  ;  the  subdued  warm 
hues  of  the  granite  promontories,  the  dull  stone  color  of  the 
walls  of  the  buildings,  clearly  opposed,  even  in  shade,  to  the 
grey  of  the  snow  wreaths  heaped  against  them,  and  the  faint 
greens  and  ghastly  blues  of  the  glacier  ice,  being  all  expressed 
with  delicacies  of  transition  utterly  unexampled  in  any  previ- 
ous drawings. 

These,  accordingly,  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  works 
of  Turner's  second  period,  as  distinguished  from  the  first, — a 
new  energy  inherent  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  diminishing 
the  repose  and  exalting  the  force  and  fire  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  presence  of  Color,  as  at  least  an  essential,  and  often 
a  principal,  element  of  design. 

Not  that  it  is  impossible,  or  even  unusual,  to  find  drawings 
of  serene  subject,  and  perfectly  quiet  feeling,  among  the  com- 
positions of  this  period  ;  but  the  repose  is  in  them,  just  as  the 
energy  and  tumult  were  in  the  earlier  period,  an  external 
quality,  which  the  painter  images  by  an  effort  of  the  will :  it 
is  no  longer  a  character  inherent  in  himself.  The  "  Ulleswater," 
in  the  England  series,  is  one  of  those  which  are  in  most  per- 
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feet  peace  :  in  the  ''  Cowes,"  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  the 
clash  of  the  boat's  oars,  and  in  the  ''Alnwick"  by  a  stag 
drinking  ;  but  in  at  least  nine  drawings  out  of  ten,  eitlier  sky, 
water,  or  figures  are  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  grandest  draw- 
ings are  almost  always  those  which  have  even  violent  action 
in  one  or  other,  or  in  all  :  e.  g.  high  force  of  Tees,  Coventry, 
Llanthony,  Salisbury,  Llanberis,  and  such  others. 

The  color  is,  however,  a  more  absolute  distinction  ;  and  we 
must  return  to  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  in  order  to  see  how 
the  change  in  it  was  effected.  That  such  a  change  would  take 
place  at  one  time  or  other  was  of  course  to  be  securely  antici- 
pated, the  conventional  system  of  the  first  period  being,  as 
above  stated,  merely  a  means  of  Studj'.  But  the  immediate 
cause  was  the  journey  of  the  year  1820.  As  might  be  guessed 
from  the  legend  on  the  drawing  above  described,  "Passage 
of  Mont  Cenis,  January  15th,  1820,"  that  drawing  represents 
what  happened  on  the  day  in  question  to  the  painter  himself. 
He  passed  the  Alps  then  in  the  winter  of  1820  ;  and  either  in 
the  previous  or  subsequent  summer,  but  on  the  same  journey, 
he  made  a  series  of  sketches  on  the  Rhine,  in  body  color,  now 
in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection.  Every  one  of  those  sketches  is 
the  almost  instantaneous  record  of  an  effect  of  color  or  atmo- 
sphere, taken  strictly  from  nature,  the  drawing  and  the  details 
of  ever}'  subject  being  comparatively  subordinate,  and  the 
color  nearly  as  principal  as  the  light  and  shade  had  been  be- 
fore,— certainly  the  leading  feature,  though  the  light  and 
shade  are  always  exquisitely  harmonized  with  it.  And  natu- 
rally, as  the  color  becomes  the  leading  object,  those  times  of 
day  are  chosen  in  which  it  is  most  lovely  ;  and  whereas  before, 
at  least  five  out  of  six  of  Turner's  drawings  represented  ordi- 
nary daylight,  we  now  find  his  attention  directed  constantly 
to  the  evening  :  and,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  those  rosy 
lights  upon  the  hills,  those  gorgeous  falls  of  sun  through 
flaming  heavens,  those  solemn  twilights,  with  the  blue  moon 
rising  as  the  western  sky  grows  dim,  which  have  ever  since 
been  the  themes  of  his  mightiest  thoughts. 

I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  immediate  reason  of  this  change 
was  the  imjDression  made  upon  him  by  the  colors  of  the  con- 
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tineutai  skies.  When  he  first  travelled  on  the  Continent 
(1800),  he  was  comparatively  a  young  stadent ;  not  yet  able 
to  draw  form  as  he  wanted,  he  was  forced  to  give  all  his 
thoughts  and  strength  to  this  primary  object,  \^\xi  now  he 
was  free  to  receive  other  impressions  ;  the  time  was  come  for 
perfecting  his  art,  and  the  first  sunset  which  he  saw  on  the 
Khine  taught  him  that  all  previous  landscape  art  was  vain 
and  valueless,  that  in  comparison  with  natural  color,  the 
things  that  had  been  called  paintings  were  mere  ink  and 
charcoal,  and  that  all  precedent  and  all  authority  must  be 
cast  away  at  once,  and  trodden  under  foot.  He  cast  them 
away  :  the  memories  of  Vandevelde  and  Claude  were  at  once 
weeded  out  of  the  great  mind  they  had  encumbered  ;  they 
and  all  the  rubbish  of  the  schools  together  with  them  ;  the 
waves  of  the  Khine  swept  them  away  for  ever ;  and  a  new 
dawn  rose  over  the  rocks  of  the  Siebengebirge. 

There  was  another  motive  at  work,  which  rendered  the 
change  still  more  complete.  His  fellow  artists  were  already 
conscious  enough  of  his  superior  power  in  drawing,  and  their 
best  hope  was,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  color.  They  had 
begun  to  express  this  hope  loudly  enough  for  it  to  reach  his 
ears.  The  engraver  of  one  of  his  most  important  marine 
pictures  told  me,  not  long  ago,  that  one  day  about  the  period 
in  question.  Turner  came  into  his  room  to  examine  the 
progress  of  the  plate,  not  having  seen  his  own  picture  for 
several  months.  It  was  one  of  his  dark  earl}'  pictures,  but  in 
the  foreground  was  a  little  piece  of  luxury,  a  pearly  fish 
wrought  into  hues  like  those  of  an  opal.  He  stood  before  the 
picture  for  some  moments  ;  then  laughed,  and  pointed  joy- 
ously to  the  fish  ;  — "  They  say  that  Turner  can't  color  !  "  and 
turned  away. 

Under  the  force  of  these  various  impulses  the  change  was 
total.  Every  subject  thenceforth  ivas  primarity  conceived  in 
color  ;  and  no  engraving  ever  gave  the  slightest  idea  of  any 
drawing  of  this  period. 

The  artists  who  had  any  perception  of  the  truth  were  in 
despair  ;  the  Beaumontites,  classicalists,  and  "  owl  species  " 
in  general,  in  as  much  indignation  as  their  dulness  was  capa- 
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l)lo  of.  Thoy  had  doliberatcly  closed  their  oyes  to  all  iiaturo, 
and  had  gone  on  inquiring,  "Where  do  yen  i)ut  your  bro\\Ti 
tree?"  A  vast  revelation  was  made  to  them  at  once,  enough 
to  have  dazzled  any  one  ;  but  to  (hem,  light  unendurable  as 
inconipreliensible.  T]\ey  "  did  to  the  moon  complain,"  in  one 
vociferous,  unanimous,  continuous  **  Tu  whoo."  Shrieking 
rose  from  all  dark  places  at  the  same  instant,  just  the  same 
kind  of  shrieking  that  is  now  raised  against  the  Pre-llaphael- 
ites.  Those  glorious  old  Arabian  Nights,  how  true  they  are  ! 
Mocking  and  whispering,  and  abuse  loud  and  low  by  turns, 
from  all  the  black  stones  beside  the  road,  when  one  living  soul 
is  toiling  up  the  hill  to  get  the  golden  water.  Mocking  and 
whispering,  that  he  may  look  back,  and  become  a  black  stone 
like  themselves. 

Turner  looked  not  back,  but  he  went  on  in  such  a  temper 
as  a  strong  man  must  be  in,  when  he  is  forced  to  walk  with 
his  fingers  in  his  ears.  He  retired  into  himself  ;  he  could 
look  no  longer  for  help,  or  counsel,  or  sympathy  from  any 
one  ;  and  the  si)irit  of  defiance  in  which  he  was  forced  to 
labor  led  him  sometimes  into  violences,  from  which  the 
slightest  expression  of  sympathy  would  have  saved  him.  The 
new  energy  that  was  upon  him,  and  the  utter  isolation  into 
which  he  was  driven,  were  both  alike  dangerous,  and  many 
drawings  of  the  time  show  the  evil  effects  of  both  ;  some  of 
them  being  hasty,  wild,  or  experimental,  and  others  little 
more  than  magnificent  expressions  of  defiance  of  public 
opinion. 

But  all  have  this  noble  virtue — they  are  in  everything  his 
ov»'n  :  there  are  no  more  reminiscences  of  dead  masters,  no 
jiiore  trials  of  skill  in  the  manner  of  Claude  or  Poussin  ;  every 
faculty  of  his  soul  is  fixed  uj^on  nature  only,  as  he  saw  her, 
or  as  he  remembered  her. 

I  have  spoken  above  of  his  gigantic  memory  :  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  to  notice  this,  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  kind  of  grasp  which  a  man  of  real  imagination  takes  of 
all  things  that  are  once  brought  within  his  reach — grasp 
thenceforth  not  to  be  relaxed  for  ever. 

On  looking  over   any  catalogues  of  his  works,  or  of  par^ 
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ticular  series  of  them,  we  shall  notice  the  recurrence  of  the 
same  subject  two,  three,  or  even  many  times.  In  any  other 
artist  this  would  be  nothing  remarkable.  Probably  most 
modern  landscape  painters  multiply  a  favorite  subject  twenty, 
thirty,  or  sixty  fold,  putting  the  shadows  and  the  clouds  iu 
difterent  places,  and  "  inventing,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  call 
it,  anew  "effect"  every  time.  But  if  we  examine  the  suc- 
cessions of  Turner's  subjects,  we  shall  find  them  either  the 
records  of  a  succession  of  impressions  actually  perceived  by 
him  at  some  favorite  locality,  or  else  repetitions  of  one  im- 
pression received  in  early  youth,  and  again  and  again  realised 
as  his  increasing  powers  enabled  him  to  do  better  justice  to 
it.  In  either  case  we  shall  find  them  records  of  seen  facia  ; 
never  compositions  in  his  room  to  fill  up  a  favorite  outline. 

For  instance,  every  traveller,  at  least  evei-y  traveller  of 
thirty  years'  standing,  must  love  Calais,  the  place  where  he 
first  felt  himself  in  a  strange  Avorld.  Turner  evidently  loved 
it  excessively.  I  have  never  catalogued  his  studies  of  Calais, 
but  I  remember,  at  this  moment,  five  :  there  is  first  the  "  Pas 
de  Calais,"  a  very  large  oil  painting,  which  is  what  he  saw  in 
broad  daylight  as  he  crossed  over,  when  he  got  near  the 
French  side.  It  is  a  careful  study  of  French  fishing  boats 
running  for  the  shore  before  the  wind,  with  the  picturesque 
old  city  in  the  distance.  Then  there  is  the  "  Calais  Harbor  " 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum  :  that  is  what  he  saw  just  as  he  was 
going  into  the  harbor, — a  heavy  brig  warping  out,  and  very 
likely  to  get  in  his  way,  or  run  against  the  pier,  and  bad 
weather  comiuQ"  on.  Then  there  is  the  "  Calais  Pier,"  a  lar<2*e 
painting,  engraved  some  years  ago  by  Mi-.  Lupton  :''*  that  is 
what  he  saw  when  he  had  landed,  and  ran  back  directly  to  the 
pier  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  brig.  The  weather  had 
got  still  worse,  the  fishwomen  weie  being  blown  about  in  a 
distressful  manner  on  tlie  pier  head,  and  some  more  fishing 
boats  were  running  in  with  all  speed.  Then  there  is  the 
"Fortrouge,"  Calais  :  that  is  what  he  saw  after  he  had  been 
home  to  Dessein's,  and  dined,  and  went  out  again  in  the  even- 
ing to  Avalk  on  the  sands,  the  tide  being  down.  He  had  never 
*  The  plate  was,  however,  never  published. 
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80011  siioli  a  waste  of  saiuls  before,  and  it  made  an  imj^rcssion 
on  liini.  Tlio  slirinip  girls  wore  all  sciiiten^d  over  them  too, 
and  moved  about  in  wliit(;  spors  on  the  wild  shore  ;  and  the 
storm  had  liillod  a  little,  and  there  was  a  sunset — such  a  sun- 
set,— and  the  bars  of  Fortrouge  seen  against  it,  skeleton-mse. 
He  did  not  paint  that  directly  ;  thought  aver  it, — painted  it 
a  long  while  afterwards. 

Then  there  is  the  vignette  in  the  illustrations  to  Scott. 
That  is  what  he  saw  as  he  was  going  home,  meditatively  ;  and 
the  revolving  lighthouse  came  blazing  out  upon  him  suddenly, 
and  disturbed  him.  He  did  not  like  that  so  much  ;  made  a 
vignette  of  it,  however,  when  he  was  asked  to  do  a  bit  of 
Calais,  twenty  or  thirty  years  afterwards,  having  already  done 
all  the  rest. 

Turner  never  told  me  all  this,  but  any  one  may  see  it  if  he 
will  comjDare  the  pictures.  They  might,  possibly,  not  be  im- 
pressions of  a  single  day,  but  of  two  days  or  three  ;  though 
in  all  human  probability  they  were  seen  just  as  I  have  stated 
them  ;  *  but  thej'  are  records  of  successive  impressions,  as 
plainly  written  as  ever  traveller's  diary.  All  of  them  pure 
veracities.     Therefore  immortal. 

I  could  multiply  these  series  almost  indefinitely  from  the 
rest  of  his  works.  What  is  curious,  some  of  them  have  a  kind 
of  private  mark  running  through  all  the  subjects.  Thus  I 
know  three  drawings  of  Scarborough,  and  all  of  them  have  a 
starfish  in  the  foreground  :  I  do  not  remember  any  others  of 
his  marine  subjects  which  have  a  starfish. 

Tlie  other  kind  of  repetition — the  recurrence  to  one  early 
impression — is  however  still  more  remarkable.  In  the  collec- 
tion of  F.  H.  Bale,  Esq.,  there  is  a  small  drawing  of  Llanthony 
Abbey.  It  is  in  his  boyish  manner,  its  date  probably  about 
1795  ;  evidentl}'  a  sketch  fi'om  nature,  finished  at  home.  It 
had  been  a  showery  day  ;  the  hills  were  partially  concealed 
by  the  rain,  and  gleams  of  sunshine  breaking  out  at  intervals. 
A   man  was   fishing   in    the   mountain    stream.     The  young 

*  And  the  more  probably  beciuse  Turner  was  never  fond  of  staying 
long  at  any  place,  and  was  Ifa.sl  of  all  likely  to  make  a  pause  of  two  or 
three  days  at  the  beginning  of  liis  journey. 
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Turner  souglit  a  place  of  bome  shelter  under  the  bushes ; 
made  his  sketch,  took  great  pains  when  he  got  home  to  imi- 
tate the  rain,  as  he  best  could  ;  added  his  child's  luxury  of  a 
rainbow  ;  put  in  the  very  bush  under  which  he  had  taken 
shelter,  and  the  fisherman,  a  somewhat  ill-jointed  and  long- 
legged  fisherman,  in  the  courtly  short  breeches  which  were  the 
fashion  of  the  time. 

Some  thirty  years  afterwards,  with  all  his  powers  in  their 
strongest  tr;iiniug,  and  after  the  total  change  in  his  feelings 
and  principles  which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  he  un- 
dertook the  series  of  "  England  and  Wales,"  and  in  that  series 
introduced  the  subject  of  Llanthony  Abbey.  And  behold,  he 
went  back  to  his  boy's  sketch,  and  boy's  thought.  He  kept 
the  very  bushes  in  their  places,  but  brought  the  fisherman  to 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  put  him,  in  somewhat  less 
courtly  dress,  under  their  shelter,  instead  of  himself.  And 
then  he  set  all  his  gained  strength  and  new  knowledge  at 
work  on  the  well-remembered  shower  of  rain,  that  had  fallen 
thirty  years  before,  to  do  it  better.  The  resultant  drawing* 
is  one  of  the  very  noblest  of  his  second  period. 

Another  of  the  drawings  of  the  England  series,  Ulleswater, 
is  the  repetition  of  one  in  ]\Iv.  Fawkes's  collection,  which,  by 
the  method  of  its  execution,  I  should  conjecture  to  have  been 
executed  about  the  year  1808,  or  1810  :  at  all  events,  it  is  a 
very  quiet  drawing  of  the  first  period.  The  lake  is  quite 
calm  ;  the  western  hills  in  gre}'"  shadow,  the  eastern  massed  in 
light.  Helvellyn  rising  like  a  mist  between  them,  all  being 
mirrored  in  the  calm  water.  Some  thin  and  slightly  evanes- 
:ent  cows  are  standing  in  the  shallow  water  in  front ;  a  boat 
floats  motionless  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  :  the 
foreground  is  of  broken  rocks,  with  lovely  pieces  of  copse  on 
the  right  and  left. 

This  was  evidently  Turner's  record  of  a  quiet  evening  by 
the  shore  of  Ulleswater,  but  it  was  a  feeble  one.  He  could 
not  at  that  time  render  the  sunset  colors  :  he  went  back  to 
it  therefore  in  the  England  series,  and  j^ainted  it  again  with 
his  new  power.  The  same  hills  are  there,  the  same  shadows, 
*  Vide  Modern  Painters,  Tart  II.  Sect.  III.  Chap.  XV.  §  14. 
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the  same  cows, — they  had  stood  in  liis  mind,  on  the  same 
spot,  for  twenty  years,—  the  same  boat,  the  same  rocks,  only 
tlie  copse  is  cut  away — it  interfered  witli  the  masses  of  his  col- 
or :  some  ligures  are  introduced  batliing,  and  what  was  grey, 
and  feeble  gold  in  the  first  drawing,  becomes  purple,  and  burn- 
ing rose-color  in  the  last. 

But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious  examples  is  in  the 
series  of  subjects  from  Winchelsea.  That  in  the  Liber  Stu- 
diorum,  "  Winclielsea,  Sussex,"  bears  date  1812,  and  its  fig- 
ures consist  of  a  soldier  speaking  to  a  woman,  who  is  resting 
on  the  bank  beside  the  road.  There  is  another  small  subject, 
with  Winchelsea  in  the  distance,  of  which  the  engraving  bears 
date  1817.  It  has  two  women  wdth  bundles,  and  two  soldiers 
toiling  along  the  embankment  in  the  plain,  and  a  baggage 
waj'oon  in  the  distance.  Neither  of  these  seems  to  have  sat- 
isfied  him,  and  at  last  he  did  another  for  the  England  series, 
of  which  the  engraving  bears  date  1830.  There  is  now  a  regi- 
ment on  the  march  ;  the  baggage  waggon  is  there,  having  got 
no  further  on  in  the  thirteen  years,  but  one  of  the  women  is 
tired,  and  has  fainted  on  the  bank  ;  another  is  supporting  her 
against  her  bundle,  and  giving  her  drink  ;  a  third  sympathetic 
woman  is  added,  and  the  two  soldiers  have  stopped,  and  one 
is  drinking  from  his  canteen. 

Nor  is  it  merely  of  entire  scenes,  or  of  particular  incidents, 
that  Turner's  memory  is  thus  tenacious.  The  slightest  pas- 
sages of  color  or  arrangement  that  have  pleased  him — the 
fork  of  a  bough,  the  casting  of  a  shadow,  the  fracture  of  a 
stone — will  be  taken  \ip  again  and  again,  and  strangely  worked 
into  new  relations  with  other  thoughts.  There  is  a  single 
sketch  from  nature  in  one  of  the  portfolios  at  Farnley,  of  a 
common  wood-walk  on  the  estate,  which  has  furnished  pas- 
sages to  no  fewer  than  three  of  the  most  elaborate  composi- 
tions in  the  Liber  Studiorum. 

I  am  thus  tedious  in  dwelling  on  Turner  s  jDowers  of  memory, 
because  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  seen  how  all  his  greatness, 
all  his  infinite  luxuriance  of  invention,  de])eni.ls  on  his  taking 
possession  of  everything  that  he  sees,— on  his  grasping  all, 
and  losing  hold  of  nothing, — on   his  forgetting  himself,  and 
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forgetting  nothing  else.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  how  evei-y 
great  man  paints  what  he  sees  or  did  see,  his  greatness  being 
indeed  little  else  than  his  intense  sense  of  fact.  And  thus 
Pre-Raphaelitism  and  Raphaelitisni,  and  Turnerism,  are  all 
one  and  the  same,  so  far  as  education  can  influence  them. 
They  are  different  in  their  choice,  difterent  in  their  faculties, 
but  all  the  same  in  this,  that  Raphael  himself,  so  far  as  he  was 
great,  and  all  who  preceded  or  followed  him  who  ever  were 
great,  became  so  by  painting  the  truths  around  them  as  they 
appeared  to  each  man's  own  mind,  not  as  he  had  been  taught 
to  see  them,  except  by  the  God  who  made  both  him  and 
them. 

There  is,  however,  one  more  characteristic  of  Turner's 
second  period,  on  which  I  have  still  to  dwell,  especially 
with  reference  to  what  has  been  above  advanced  respecting 
the  fallacy  of  overtoil  ;  namely,  the  magniticent  ease  with 
which  all  is  done  when  it  is  successfully  done.  For  there  are 
one  or  two  drawings  of  this  time  which  are  not  done  easily. 
Turner  had  in  these  set  himself  to  do  a  fine  thing  to  exhibit 
his  powers  ;  in  the  common  phrase,  to  excel  himself  ;  so  sure  as 
he  does  this,  the  work  is  a  failure.  The  worst  drawings  that 
have  ever  come  from  his  hands  are  some  of  this  second  i:)eriod, 
on  which  he  has  spent  much  time  and  laborious  thought ; 
drawings  filled  with  incident  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with 
skies  stippled  into  morbid  blue,  and  warm  lights  set  against 
them  in  violent  contrast ;  one  of  Bamborough  Castle,  a  large 
water-color,  may  be  named  as  an  example.  But  the  truly 
noble  works  are  those  in  which,  without  efibrt,  he  has  expressed 
his  thoughts  as  they  came,  and  forgotten  himself  ;  and  in  these 
the  outpouring  of  invention  is  not  less  miraculous  than  the 
swiftness  and  obedience  of  the  mighty  hand  that  expresses  it. 
Any  one  who  examines  the  drawings  may  see  the  evidence  of 
this  facility,  in  the  strange  freshness  and  sharpness  of  every 
touch  of  color  ;  but  when  the  multitude  of  delicate  touches, 
w4th  which  all  the  aerial  tones  are  worked,  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, it  would  still  appear  impossible  that  the  drawing 
could  have  been  completed  with  ease,  unless  we  had  direct 
evidence  in  the  matter  :  fortunately,  it  is  not  wanting.     Thei-e 
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is  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection  of  a  man-of-war  takin^^' 
in  stores  :  it  is  of  the  usual  size  of  those  of  the  England  se- 
ries, about  sixteen  inches  by  eleven  :  it  docs  not  appear  one 
of  the  most  highly  finis! led,  but  is  still  farther  removed  from 
slightness.  The  hull  of  a  tirst-rate  occupies  nearly  one-half 
of  the  picture  on  the  right,  her  bows  towards  the  spectator, 
seen  in  sharp  perspective  from  stem  to  stern,  with  all  her 
portholes,  guns,  anchors,  and  lower  rigging  elaborately  de- 
tailed ;  there  are  two  other  ships  of  the  line  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, drawn  with  equal  precision  ;  a  noble  breezy  sea  dancing 
against  their  broad  bows,  full  of  delicate  drawing  in  its  waves  ; 
a  store-ship  beneath  the  hull  of  the  larger  vessel,  and  several 
other  boats,  and  a  complicated  cloudy  sky.  It  might  appear 
no  small  exertion  of  mind  to  draw  the  detail  of  all  this  ship- 
ping down  to  the  smallest  ropes,  from  memory,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  a  mansion  in  the  middle  of  Yorkshire,  even  if 
considerable  time  had  been  given  for  the  effort.  But  Mr. 
Fawkcs  sat  beside  the  painter  from  the  nrst  stroke  to  the  last. 
Turner  took  a  piece  of  blank  paper  one  morning  after  break- 
fast, outlined  his  ships,  finished  the  drawing  in  three  hours, 
and  went  out  to  shoot. 

Let  this  single  fact  be  quietly  meditated  upon  by  our  ordi- 
nary painters,  and  they  will  see  the  truth  of  what  was  above 
asserted, — that  if  a  great  thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be 
done  easily  ;  and  let  them  not  torment  themselves  with  twist- 
ing of  compositions  this  way  and  that,  and  repeating,  and  ex- 
perimenting, and  scene-shifting.  If  a  man  can  compose  at 
all,  he  can  compose  at  once,  or  rather  he  must  compose  in 
spite  of  himself.  And  this  is  the  reason  of  that  silence  which 
I  have  kept  in  most  of  my  works,  on  the  subject  of  Composi- 
tion. Many  critics,  especially  the  architects,  have  found  fault 
with  me  for  not  ''teaching  people  how  to  arrange  masses  ;" 
for  not  "  attributing  sufficient  importance  to  composition." 
Alas  !  I  attribute  far  more  importance  to  it  than  they  do  ; — 
so  much  importance,  that  I  should  just  as  soon  think  of  sit- 
ting down  to  teach  a  man  how  to  write  a  Divina  Commedia, 
or  King  Lear,  as  how  to  "  compose,"  in  the  true  sense,  a  sin- 
gle building  or  picture.     The  marvellous  stupidity  of  this  age 
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of  lecturers  is,  that  they  do  not  see  that  what  they  call  ''  prin- 
ciples of  conipositioD,"  are  mere  principles  of  common  sense 
in  everything,  as  well  as  in  pictures  and  buildings  ; — A  pict- 
ure is  to  have  a  principal  light  ?  Yes  ;  and  so  a  dinner  is  to 
have  a  principal  dish,  and  an  oration  a  principal  point,  and  an 
air  of  music  a  principal  note,  and  every  man  a  principal  ob- 
ject. A  picture  is  to  have  harmony  of  relation  among  its 
parts  ?  Yes  ;  and  so  is  a  speech  well  uttered,  and  an  action 
well  ordered,  and  a  company  well  chosen,  and  a  ragout  well 
mixed.  Composition  !  As  if  a  man  were  not  composing 
every  moment  of  his  life,  well  or  ill,  and  ^\■ould  not  do  it  in- 
stinctively in  his  picture  as  well  as  elsewhere,  if  he  could. 
Composition  of  this  lower  or  common  kind  is  of  exactly  the 
same  importance  in  a  picture  that  it  is  in  any  thing  else, — no 
more.  It  is  well  that  a  man  should  say  what  he  has  to  say  in 
good  order  and  sequence,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  say  it  truly. 
And  yet  we  go  on  preaching  to  our  pupils  as  if  to  have  a  prin- 
cipal light  was  every  thing,  and  so  cover  our  academy  walls 
with  Shacabac  feasts,  wherein  the  courses  are  indeed  well  or- 
dered, but  the  dishes  empty. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  invention  that  men  overwork 
themselves,  but  in  execution  also  ;  and  here  I  have  a  word  to 
say  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites  specially.  They  are  working  too 
hard.  There  is  evidence  in  failing  portions  of  their  pictures, 
showing  that  they  have  wi'ought  so  long  upon  them  that  their 
very  sight  has  failed  for  weariness,  and  that  the  hand  refused 
any  more  to  obey  the  heart.  And,  besides  this,  there  are  cer- 
tain qualities  of  drawing  which  they  miss  from  over-careful- 
ness. For,  let  them  be  assured,  there  is  a  great  truth  lurking 
in  that  common  desire  of  men  to  see  things  done  in  what  they 
call  a  "  masterly,"  or  "  bold,"  or  "  broad,"  manner :  a  truth  op- 
pressed and  abused,  like  almost  every  other  in  this  world,  but 
an  eternal  one  nevertheless  ;  and  whatever  mischief  may  have 
followed  from  men's  looking  for  nothing  else  but  this  facility 
of  execution,  and  supposing  that  a  picture  was  assuredly  all 
right  if  only  it  were  done  with  broad  dashes  of  the  brusli, 
still  the  truth  remains  the  same  : — that  because  it  is  not  in* 
tended  that  men  shall  torment  or  weary  themselves  with  anj 
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oartbly  lalx^r,  it  is  jii)poiii{c'(l  tliiii  ilio  noblest  resultw  should 
only  be  nttainiible  by  a  certain  case  and  decision  of  manipula- 
tion. I  only  ^viHll  people  understood  this  much  of  sculpture, 
ns  well  as  of  painting,  and  could  see  that  the  finely  finished 
Htatue  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  a  far  more 
vulgar  -work  than  that  whic^h  shows  rough  signs  of  the  right 
Jiand  laid  to  t lie  workman's  hammer:  but  at  all  events,  in 
l)ainting  it  is  felt  by  all  men,  and  justly  felt.  The  freedom  of 
the  lines  of  nature  can  only  be  represented  by  a  similar  free- 
dom in  the  hand  that  follows  them  ;  there  are  curves  in  the 
flow  of  the  hair,  and  in  the  form  of  the  features,  and  in  the 
muscular  outline  of  the  body,  which  can  in  no  wise  be  caught 
but  by  a  sympathetic  freedom  in  the  stroke  of  the  pencil.  I 
do  not  care  what  example  is  taken,  be  it  the  most  subtle  and 
careful  work  of  Leonardo  himself,  there  will  be  found  a  play 
and  power  and  ease  in  the  outlines,  which  no  slow  effort  could 
ever  imitate.  And  if  the  Pre-Raphaelites  do  not  understand 
how  this  kind  of  power,  in  its  highest  perfection,  may  be 
united  with  the  most  severe  rendering  of  all  other  orders  of 
truth,  and  es23ecially  of  those  with  which  they  themselves  have 
most  sympathy,  let  them  look  at  the  drawings  of  John  Lewis. 
These  then  are  the  principal  lessons  which  we  have  to  leaiii 
from  Turner,  in  his  second  or  central  period  of  labor.  There 
is  one  more,  however,  to  be  received  ;  and  that  is  a  warning  ; 
for  towards  the  close  of  it,  what  with  doing  small  conventional 
vignettes  for  publishers,  making  showy  drawings  from  sketches 
taken  by  other  people  of  places  he  had  never  seen,  and  touch- 
ing up  the  bad  engravings  from  his  works  submitted  to  him 
almost  every  day, — engravings  utterly  destitute  of  animation, 
and  w^liich  had  to  be  raised  into  a  specious  brilliancy  by 
scratching  them  over  with  white,  spotty  lights,  he  gradually 
got  inured  to  many  conventionalities,  and  even  falsities  ;  and, 
havino:  trusted  for  ten  or  twelve  vears  almost  entirely  to  his 
memory  and  invention,  living  I  believe  mostly  in  London,  and 
receiving  a  new  sensation  only  from  the  burning  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  he  painted  many  jDictures  between 
1830  and  1840  altogether  unworthy  of  him.  But  he  was  not 
thus  to  close  his  career. 
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In  the  summer  either  of  1840  or  1841,  he  undertook  anothei 
journey  into  Switzerland.  It  was  then  at  least  forty  years 
since  he  had  first  seen  the  Alps  ;  (the  source  of  the  Arveron, 
in  Mr.  Fawkes's  collection,  which  could  not  have  been  painted 
till  he  had  seen  the  thing  itself,  bears  date  1800,)  and  the 
direction  of  his  journey  in  1840  marks  his  fond  niemory  of 
that  earliest  one  ;  for,  if  we  look  over  the  Swiss  studies  and 
drawings  executed  in  his  first  period,  we  shall  be  struck  with 
his  fondness  for  the  pass  of  the  St.  Gothard ;  the  most  elabo- 
rate drawing  in  the  Farnley  collection  is  one  of  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne  from  Fluelen  ;  and,  counting  the  Liber  Studiorum 
subjects,  there  are,  to  my  knowledge,  six  compositions  taken 
at  the  same  period  from  the  pass  of  St.  Gothard,  and,  proba- 
bly, several  others  are  in  existence.  The  valleys  of  Sallenche, 
and  Chamouni,  and  Lake  of  Geneva,  are  the  only  other  Swiss 
scenes  which  seem  to  have  made  very  profound  impressions 
on  him. 

He  returned  in  1841  to  Lucerne  ;  walked  up  Mont  Pilate  on 
foot,  crossed  the  St.  Gothard,  and  returned  by  Lausanne  and 
Geneva.  He  made  a  large  number  of  colored  sketches  on  this 
journey,  and  realised  several  of  them  on  his  return.  The  draw- 
ings thus  produced  are  difierent  from  all  that  had  preceded 
them,  and  are  the  first  which  belong  definitely  to  what  I  shall 
henceforth  call  his  Third  period. 

The  perfect  repose  of  his  youth  had  returned  to  his  mind, 
while  the  faculties  of  imagination  and  execution  appeared  in 
renewed  strength ;  all  conventionality  being  done  away  with 
by  the  force  of  the  impression  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Alps,  after  his  long  separation  from  them.  The  drawings  are 
marked  by  a  peculiar  largeness  and  simplicity  of  thought : 
most  of  them  by  deep  serenity,  passing  into  melancholy  ;  all 
by  a  richness  of  color,  such  as  he  had  never  before  conceived. 
They,  and  the  works  done  in  following  years,  bear  the  same 
relation  to  those  of  the  rest  of  his  life  that  the  colors  of 
sunset  do  to  those  of  the  day;  and  will  be  recognised,  in  a  few 
years  more,  as  the  noblest  landscapes  ever  yet  conceived  by 
human  intellect. 

Such  has  been  the  career  of  the  greatest  painter  of   this 
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crnturv.  jMany  a  ccniury  m;iy  puss  away  before  there  risos 
such  another  ;  but  wliat  greatness  any  among  us  may  be  capa- 
ble of,  will,  at  least,  be  best  attained  by  following  in  his  i)ath  ; 
by  beginning  in  all  quietness  and  hopefulness  to  use  whatevei 
powers  we  may  possess  to  represent  the  things  around  us  as 
we  see  and  feel  them ;  trusting  to  the  close  of  life  to  give  the 
perfect  crown  to  the  course  of  its  labors,  and  knowing  assur- 
edly that  the  determination  of  the  degree  in  which  watchful- 
ness is  to  be  exalted  into  invention,  rests  with  a  higher  will 
than  our  own.  And,  if  not  greatness,  at  least  a  certain  good, 
is  thus  to  be  achieved ;  for  though  I  have  above  sjooken  of  the 
mission  of  the  more  humble  artist,  as  if  it  were  merely  to  be 
subservient  to  that  of  the  antiquarian  or  the  man  of  science, 
there  is  an  ulterior  aspect  in  which  it  is  not  subservient,  but 
superior.  Every  archaBologist,  every  natural  philosopher, 
knows  that  there  is  a  peculiar  rigidity  of  mind  brought  on  by 
long  devotion  to  logical  and  analytical  inquiries.  Weak  men, 
giving  themselves  to  such  studies,  are  utterly  hardened  by 
them,  and  become  incapable  of  understanding  anything  nobler, 
or  even  of  feeling  the  value  of  the  results  to  which  they  lead. 
But  even  the  best  men  are  in  a  sort  injured  by  them,  and  pay 
a  definite  price,  as  in  most  other  matters,  for  definite  advan- 
tages. They  gain  a  peculiar  strength,  but  lose  in  tenderness, 
elasticity,  and  impressibility.  The  man  w^ho  has  gone,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  over  the  surface  of  a  romantic  country,  feels 
no  longer,  in  the  mountain  ranges  he  has  so  laboriously  ex- 
plored, the  sublimity  or  mystery  with  which  they  w-ere  veiled 
when  he  first  beheld  them,  and  with  w^hich  they  are  adorned 
in  the  mind  of  the  passing  traveller.  In  his  more  informed 
conception,  they  arrange  themselves  like  a  dissected  model : 
where  another  man  would  be  awe- struck  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  precipice,  he  sees  nothing  but  the  emergence  of  a  fos- 
siliferous  rock,  familiarised  already  to  his  imagination  as  ex- 
tending in  a  shallow  stratum,  over  a  perhaps  uninteresting 
district ;  where  the  unlearned  spectator  would  be  touched  with 
strong  emotion  by  the  aspect  of  the  snowy  summits  which  rise 
in  the  distance,  he  sees  onh'  the  culminating  points  of  a  met- 
amorphic   formation,  with   an  uncomfortable  web  of  fan-likQ 
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fisBiires  nuliating,  in  liis  imagination,  through  tlieir  centresA 
That  in  the  grasp  he  has  obtained  of  the  inner  relations  of  all 
these  things  to  the  universe,  and  to  inau,  that  in  the  views 
which  have  been  opened  to  him  of  natural  energies  such  as 
no  human  mind  would  have  ventured  to  conceive,  and  of  prust 
states  of  being,  each  in  some  new  way  bearing  witness  to  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  everlastingly  consistent  providence  of 
the  Maker  of  all  things,  he  has  received  reward  well  worthy 
the  sacrifice,  I  would  not  for  an  instant  deny  ;  but  the  sense 
of  the  loss  is  not  less  painful  to  him  if  his  mind  be  rightly 
constituted  ;  and  it  would  be  with  infinite  gratitude  that  ho 
would  regard  the  man,  who,  i-etaining  in  his  delineation  of 
natural  scenery  a  fidelity  to  the  facts  of  science  so  rigid  as  to 
make  his  work  at  once  acceptable  and  credible  to  the  most 
sternly  critical  intellect,  should  yet  invest  its  features  again 
with  the  sweet  veil  of  tlieir  daily  aspect ;  should  make  them 
dazzling  with  the  splendor  of  wandering  light,  and  involve 
them  in  the  unsearchableness  of  stormy  obscurity  ;  should  re- 
store to  the  divided  anatomy  its  visible  vitality  of  operation, 
clothe  naked  crags  with  soft  forests,  enrich  the  mountain 
ruins  with  bright  pastures,  and  lead  the  thoughts  from  the 
monotonous  recurrence  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world,  to  the  sweet  interests  and  sorrows  of  human  life  and 
death. 

*  This  state  of  mind  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  which  Words- 
worth had  been  able  to  discern  in  men  of  science ;  and  in  disdain  of 
which,  he  wrote  that  short-siglited  passage  in  the  Excursion,  Book  III. 
1.  1G5 — 190,  which  is,  I  think,  the  only  one  in  the  whole  range  of  hia 
works  which  his  true  friends  would  Ixave  desired  to  see  blotted  out. 
What  else  has  been  found  fault  with  as  feeble  or  superfluous,  is  not  so 
in  the  intense  distinctive  relief  which  it  gives  to  his  character.  But 
these  lines  are  written  in  mere  ignorance  of  the  matter  they  treat ;  in 
mere  want  of  sympathy  with  the  men  they  describe ;  for,  observe,  though 
the  passage  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Solitary,  it  is  fully  confirmed, 
and  even  rendered  more  scornful,  by  the  speech  which  follows. 


THE   END. 
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I  MUST  pray  the  readers  of  the  following  Lectures  to  re- 
member that  the  dut}'  at  present  laid  on  me  at  Oxford  is  of 
an  exceptionally  complex  character.  Directly,  it  is  to  awaken 
the  interest  of  my  pupils  in  a  study  which  they  have  hitherto 
found  unattractive,  and  imagined  to  be  useless  ;  but  more 
imperatively,  it  is  to  define  the  principles  by  which  the  study 
itself  should  be  guided  ;  and  to  vindicate  their  security 
against  the  doubts  with  wdiich  frequent  discussion  has  lately 
encumbered  a  subject  which  all  think  themselves  competent 
to  discuss.  The  possibility  of  such  vindication  is,  of  course, 
implied  in  the  original  consent  of  the  Universities  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Art  Professorships.  Nothing  can  be  made  an 
element  of  education  of  wdiich  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
w^hether  it  is  ill  done  or  well ;  and.  the  clear  assertion  that 
there  is  a  canon  law  in  formative  Art  is,  at  this  time,  a  more 
important  function  of  each  University  than  the  instruction  of 
its  younger  members  in  any  branch  of  practical  skill.  It  mat- 
ters comparatively  little  whether  few  or  many  of  our  students 
learn  to  draw ;  but  it  matters  much  that  all  who  learn  should 
be  taught  with  accuracy.  And  the  number  who  may  be  justi- 
fiably advised  to  give  any  part  of  the  time  the}"  spend  at  col- 
lege to  the  study  of  painting  or  sculpture  ought  to  depend, 
and  finally  mud  depend,  on  their  being  certified  that  paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  no  less  than  language  or  than  reasoning, 
have  grammar  and  method, — that  they  permit  a  recognizable 
distinction  between  scholarship  and  ignorance,  and  enforce  a 
constant  distinction  between  Right  and  Wrong. 

Tliis  opening  course  of  Lectures  on  Sculpture  is  therefore 
restricted  to  the  statement,  not  only  of  first  principles,  but  of 
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khose  which  were  ilhistrated  by  the  practice  of  one  school, 
aud  by  that  practice  in  its  simplest  branch,  the  analysis  of 
which  could  be  certified  by  easily  accessible  examples,  and 
aided  by  the  indisputable  evidence  of  pliotography.* 

The  exclusion  of  the  terminal  Lecture  of  the  course  from 
the  series  now  published,  is  in  order  to  mark  more  definitely 
this  limitation  of  my  subject  ;  but  in  other  respects  the  Lect- 
ures have  been  amplified  in  arranging  them  for  the  press, 
and  the  portions  of  them  trusted  at  the  time  to  extempore 
delivery,  (not  through  indolence,  but  because  explanations  of 
detail  are  always  most  intelligible  when  most  familiar,)  have 
been  in  substance  to  the  best  of  my  power  set  down,  and  in 
Avhat  I  said  too  imperfectly,  completed. 

In  one  essential  particular  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  write 
what  I  would  not  have  sjDoken.  I  had  intended  to  make  no 
reference,  in  my  University  Lectures,  to  existing  schools  of 

*  Photography  cannot  exhibit  the  character  of  Large  and  finislied  sculpt- 
ure ;  but  its  audacity  of  sliadow  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  more 
roughly  picturesque  treatment  necessary  in  coins.  For  the  rendering 
of  all  such  frank  relief,  and  for  the  better  explanation  of  forms  disturbed 
by  the  lustre  of  metal  or  polished  stone,  the  method  emplo^'ed  in  the 
plates  of  this  volume  will  be  found,  I  believe,  satisfactory.  Casts  are  first 
taken  from  the  coins,  in  white  plaster;  these  are  photographed,  and  the 
photograph  printed  by  the  heliotype  process  of  Messrs.  Edwards  and 
Kidd.  Plate  XII.  is  exceptional,  being  a  pure  mezzotint  engraving  of 
the  old  school,  excellently  carried  through  by  my  assistant,  Mr.  Allen, 
who  was  taught,  as  a  personal  favour  to  myself,  by  my  friend,  and  Tur- 
ner's fellow-worker,  Thomas  Lupton.  Plate  IV.  was  intended  to  be  a 
photograpli  from  the  superb  vase  in  the  British  IMuseum,  No.  504  in 
Mr.  Newton's  Catalogue  ;  but  its  variety  of  colour  de.'.ed  pliotography, 
and  after  the  sheets  had  gone  to  press  I  was  compelled  to  reduce  Le 
Normand's  plate  of  it,  which  is  unsatisfactory,  but  answers  my  imme- 
diate purpose. 

The  enlarged  photographs  for  use  in  the  Lecture  Room  were  made 
for  me  with  most  successful  skill  by  Sergeant  Spackman,  of  Soutli  Ken- 
sington ;  and  the  help  throughout  rendered  to  me  by  Mr.  Burgess  is 
acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  Lectures  ;  though  with  thanks  which 
must  remain  inadequate  lest  they  should  become  tedious ;  for  Mr.  Bur- 
gess drew  the  sub'eets  of  Plates  III.,  X.,  and  XIII.  ;  drew  and  engraved 
every  woodcut  in  the  book ;  and  printed  all  the  piaves  with  his  own 
hand. 
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\rt,  except  in  cases  \vlK'ro  it  iniglit  bo  necossfii-y  fo  point  out 
some  nnilervalncd  excellence.  The  ol)j(!('ts  Kjx'cified  in  the 
eh'ViMith  paragriipli  of  n\y  inaugural  Lecture,  niiglif,  I  hoped, 
have  b(>en  accomplished  without  reference  to  any  works  de- 
serving of  ])lanic  ;  but  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
in  the  present  year  showed  nie  a  necessity  of  dej^arting  from 
my  original  intention.  The  task  of  impartial  criticism  *  is 
now,  unhappily,  no  longer  to  rescue  modest  skill  from  neg- 
lect ;  but  to  withstand  the  errors  of  insolent  genius,  and  abate 
the  influence  of  i)lausible  mediocrity. 

The  Exhibition  of  1871  was  very  notable  in  this  important 
i:»articular,  that  it  embraced  some  rcj^resentation  of  tlie  mod- 
ern schools  of  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  :  and  I  am  well 
assured  that  looking  back  upon  it  after  the  excitement  of  that 
singular  interest  has  passed  away,  every  thoughtful  judge  of 
Art  will  confirm  my  assertion,  that  it  contained  not  a  single 
picture  of  accomplislied  merit ;  while  it  contained  many  that 
were  disgraceful  to  Art,  and  some  that  were  disgraceful  to 
humanity. 

It  becomes,  under  such  circumstances,  my  inevitable  duty 
to  speak  of  the  existing  conditions  of  Art  with  plainness 
enough  to  guard  the  youths  whose  judgments  I  am  entrusted 
to  form,  from  being  misled,  either  by  their  own  naturally 
vivid  interest  in  what  represents,  however  unworthily,  the 
scenes  and  persons  of  their  own  day,  or  by  the  cunningly  de- 
vised, and,  without  doubt,  powerful  allurements  of  Art  which 
has  long  since  confessed  itself  to  have  no  other  object  than  to 
allure.  I  have,  therefore,  added  to  the  second  of  these  Lect- 
ures such  illustration  of  the  motives  and  course  of  modern 
industry  asnatui-ally  arose  out  of  its  subject,  and  shall  continue 

*A  pamplilet  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk,  '■'■  Briiaiii's  Art  Pdradise,"* 
(Edmojiston  and  Douglas,  Edinbiirgli)  contains  an  entirely  admirable 
criticism  of  the  most  faultful  pictures  of  the  1871  Exhibition  It  is  to 
be  regietted  tliat  Lord  Southesk  speaks  only  to  condemn  ;  but  indeed, 
in  my  own  three  days'  review  of  the  rooms,  I  found  nothing  deserving 
of  notice  otherwise,  except  ^Mr.  ITook's  always  pleasant  sketches  frouT 
fisher  life,  and  ^Mr.  Pettie's  graceful  and  powerful,  though  too  slightly 
painted,  study  from  Iknry  17, 
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in  future  to  make  similar  applications  ;  rarely,  indeed,  per. 
mitting  myself,  in  the  Lectures  actually  read  before  the 
University,  to  introduce  subjects  of  instant,  and  therefore  too 
exciting,  interest ;  but  completing  the  addresses  which  I  pre- 
pare for  publication  in  these,  and  in  any  other  particulars, 
which  may  render  them  more  widely  serviceable. 

The  present  course  of  Lectures  will  be  followed,  if  I  an 
able  to  fulfil  the  design  of  them,  by  one  of  a  like  elementary 
character  on  Architecture  ;  and  that  by  a  third  series  on 
Christian  Sculpture  :  but,  in  the  meantime,  my  effort  is  tc 
direct  the  attention  of  the  resident  students  to  Natural  His- 
tory, and  to  the  higher  branches  of  ideal  LandscajDC  :  and  it 
will  be,  I  trust,  accepted  as  sufficient  reason  for  the  delay 
which  has  occurred  in  preparing  the  following  sheets  for  the 
press,  that  I  have  not  only  been  interrupted  by  a  dangerous 
illness,  but  engaged,  in  what  remained  to  me  of  the  summer, 
in  an  endeavour  to  deduce,  from  the  overwhelming  complexity 
of  moclern  classification  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  gome  forms 
capable  of  easier  reference  by  Art  students,  to  whom  the 
anatomy  of  brutal  and  floral  nature  is  often  no  less  important 
than  that  of  the  human  body. 

The  preparation  of  examples  for  mcnual  practice,  and  the 
arrangement  of  standards  for  reference,  both  in  Painting  and 
Sculpture,  had  to  be  carried  on  meanwhile,  as  I  was  able. 
For  what  has  already  been  done,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Educational  Series,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  Spring  Term  ;  of  what  remains  to  be  done  I  will  make  no 
anticipatory  statement,  being  content  to  have  ascribed  to  me 
rather  the  fault  of  narrowness  in  design,  than  of  extravagance 
in  expectation. 

Denmark  Hili^ 

25^^  November,  187L 
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LECTURE  I. 

OP     THE     DIVISION     OF     ARTS. 

Noveniber,  1870, 


1.  If,  as  is  commonly  believed,  the  subject  of  study  wliich 
it  is  my  special  function  to  bring  before  3'ou  had  no  relation 
to  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  I  should  have  less  courage 
in  asking  for  your  attention  to-day,  than  when  I  first  addressed 
you  ;  though,  even  then,  I  did  not  do  so  without  painful  diffi- 
dence. For  at  this  moment,  even  supposing  that  in  other 
places  it  were  possible  for  men  to  pursue  their  ordinary  avo- 
cations undisturbed  b}^  indignation  or  pity  ;  here,  at  least,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deliberative  and  relioious  influences  of  Enc- 
land,  onl}'  one  subject,  I  am  well  assured,  can  seriously  occupy 
your  thoughts — the  necessity,  namely,  of  determining  how  it 
has  come  to  pass,  that  in  these  recent  days,  iniqiiit}'  the  most 
reckless  and  monstrous  can  be  committed  unanimously, by  men 
more  generous  than  ever  3'et  in  the  world's  history  were  de- 
ceived into  deeds  of  cruelty  ;  and  that  prolonged  agony  of 
body  and  spirit,  such  as  we  should  shrink  from  inflicting  wil- 
fully on  a  single  criminal,  has  become  the  aj^pointed  and  ac- 
cepted portion  of  unnumbered  multitudes  of  innocent  per- 
sons, inhabiting  the  districts  of  the  world  which,  of  all  others, 
as  it  seemed,  were  best  instmcted  in  the  laws  of  civilization, 
and  most  richly  invested  with  the  honour,  and  indulged  in  the 
felicity,  of  peace. 

Believe  me,  however,  the  subject  of  Art — instead  of   being 
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foreign  to  Iheso  deep  questions  of  social  duty  and  peril, — is 
so  vitally  connected  with  them,  that  it  wouid  be  impossible 
for  me  now  to  pursue  the  line  of  thought  in  which  I  began 
these  lectures,  because  so  ghastly  an  emphasis  would  be  given 
to  every  sentence  by  the  force  of  passing  events.  It  is  well, 
then,  that  in  the  plan  I  have  laid  down  for  your  study,  we 
shall  now  be  led  into  the  examination  of  technical  details,  or 
abstract  conditions  of  sentiment ;  so  that  the  hours  you  spend 
with  me  may  be  times  of  repose  from  heavier  thoughts.  But 
it  chances  strangely  that,  in  this  course  of  minutely  detailed 
study,  I  have  first  to  set  before  you  the  most  essential  jnece 
of  human  workmanshij),  the  plough,  at  the  very  moment  when 
— (you  may  see  the  announcement  in  the  journals  either  of 
yesterday  or  the  day  before) — the  swords  of  your  soldiers  have 
been  sent  for  to  be  sharpened,  and  not  at  all  to  be  beaten  into 
ploughshares.  I  permit  myself,  therefore,  to  remind  you  of 
the  watchword  of  all  my  earnest  writings — "  Soldiers  of  the 
Ploughshare,  instead  of  Soldiers  of  the  Sword  " — and  I  know 
it  my  duty  to  assert  to  you  that  the  work  we  enter  upon  to-day 
is  no  trivial  one,  but  full  of  solemn  hope  ;  the  hope,  namely, 
that  among  you  there  may  be  found  men  wise  enough  to  lead 
the  national  passions  towards  the  arts  of  peace,  instead  of  the 
arts  of  war. 

I  say  the  work  ''we  enter  upon,"  because  the  first  four  lect- 
ures I  gave  in  the  spring  were  wholly  prefatory  ;  and  the 
following  three  only  defined  for  you  methods  of  practice.  To- 
day we  begin  the  systematic  analysis  and  progressive  study  of 
our  subject. 

2.  In  general,  the  three  great,  or  fine.  Arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  are  thought  of  as  distinct  from 
the  lower  and  more  mechanical  formative  arts,  such  as  car- 
pentry or  pottery.  But  we  cannot,  either  verbally,  or  with  any 
practical  advantage,  admit  such  classification.  How  are  we  to 
distinguish  painting  on  canvas  from  painting  on  china? — or 
painting  on  china  from  painting  on  glass? — or  painting  on 
glass  from  infusion  of  colour  into  any  vitreous  substance,  such 
as  enamel  ? — or  the  infusion  of  colour  into  glass  and  enamel 
from  the  infusion  of  colour  into  wool  or  silk,  and  weaving  of 
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jMcfnrosi  in  fapc^sliT,  or  patterus  in  dress?  You  will  find  that 
altlionj^li,  in  nltimately  accurate  use  of  the  word,  i)aiiiting 
must  be  held  to  mean  only  the  laying  of  a  pigment  on  a  surface 
with  a  soft  instrument ;  yet,  in  broad  comparison  of  the  func- 
tions of  Art,  we  must  conceive  of  one  and  the  same  great  artis 
tic  faculty,  as  governing  every  mode  of  disposing  colours  in  a 
permanent  relation  on,  or  in,  a  solid  substance  ;  whether  it  be  by 
tinting  canvas,  or  dyeing  stuffs  ;  inlaying  metals  with  fused 
flint,  or  coating  walls  with  coloured  stone. 

3.  Similarly  the  word  "  Sculj^ture," — though  in  ultimate  ac- 
curacy it  is  to  be  limited  to  the  development  of  form  in  hard 
substances  by  cutting  away  portions  of  their  mass — in  broad 
definition,  must  be  held  to  signify  tJie  reduction  of  any  shape- 
less mass  of  solid  matter  into  an  intended  shape,  whatever  the 
consistence  of  the  substance,  or  nature  of  the  instrument  em- 
l^loyed  ;  whether  we  carve  a  granite  mountain,  or  a  piece  of 
box-wood,  and  whether  we  use,  for  our  forming  instrument, 
axe,  or  hammer,  or  chisel,  or  our  own  hands,  or  water  to 
soften,  or  fire  to  fuse  ; — whenever  and  however  we  bring  a 
shapeless  thing  into  shape,  we  do  so  under  the  laws  of  the  one 
great  Art  of  Sculpture. 

4.  Having  thus  broadly  defined  painting  and  sculpture,  we 
shall  see  that  there  is,  in  the  third  place,  a  class  of  work  sep- 
arated from  both,  in  a  specific  manner,  and  including  a  great 
group  of  arts  which  neither,  of  necessity,  tint,  nor  for  the  sake 
of  form  merely,  shap^e,  the  substances  they  deal  with  ;  but  con- 
struct or  arrange  them  with  a  view  to  the  resistance  of  some 
external  force.  We  construct,  for  instance,  a  table  with  a  flat 
top,  and  some  support  of  prop,  or  leg,  proportioned  in  strength 
to  such  weights  as  the  table  is  intended  to  carr}'.  We  con- 
struct a  ship  out  of  planks,  or  plates  of  iron,  Avith  reference 
to  certain  forces  of  impact  to  be  sustained,  and  of  inertia  to  be 
overcome  ;  or  we  construct  a  wall  or  roof  with  distinct  refer- 
ence to  forces  of  pressure  and  oscillation,  to  be  sustained  or 
guarded  against ;  and  therefore,  in  every  case,  with  especial 
consideration  of  the  strength  of  our  materials,  and  the  nature 
of  that  strength,  elastic,  tenacious,  brittle,  and  the  hke. 

Now  although  this  group  of  arts  nearly  always  involves  the 
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putting  of  two  or  more  separate  pieces  toj^^ether,  avg  iiiiist  not 
define  it  bv  that  accident.  The  blade  of  an  oar  is  not  kss 
formed  with  reference  to  external  force  than  if  it  were  njade 
of  many  pieces ;  and  the  frame  of  a  boat,  whether  hollowed 
out  of  a  tree-trunk,  or  constructed  of  planks  nailed  together, 
is  essentially  the  same  piece  of  art  ;  to  be  judged  by  its 
buoyancy  and  capacity  of  progression.  Still,  from  the  most 
wonderful  piece  of  all  architecture,  the  human  skeleton,  to 
this  simple  one,*  the  ploughshare,  on  which  it  depends  for  its 
subsistence,  the  putting  of  two  or  more  pieces  tofjetlier  is 
curiously  necessary  to  the  perfectness  of  every  fine  instru- 
ment ;  and  the  peculiar  mechanical  work  of  Diedalus,  — inlay- 
ing,— becomes  all  the  more  delightful  to  us  in  external  aspect, 
because,  as  in  the  jawbone  of  a  Saurian,  or  the  wood  of  a 
bow,  it  is  essential  to  the  finest  capacities  of  tension  and  re- 
sistance. 

5.  And  observe  how  unbroken  the  ascent  from  this,  tlie 
simplest  architecture,  to  the  loftiest.  The  placing  of  the 
timbers  in  a  ship's  stem,  and  the  laying  of  the  stones  in  a 
bridge  buttress,  are  similar  in  art  to  the  construction  of  the 
ploughshare,  diftering  in  no  essential  point,  either  in  that  they 
deal  with  other  materials,  or  because,  of  the  three  things  pro- 
duced, one  has  to  divide  earth  by  advancing  through  it, 
another  to  divide  water  by  advancing  through  it,  and  the 
third  to  divide  water  which  advances  against  it.  And  again, 
the  buttress  of  a  bridge  differs  only  from  that  of  a  cathedral 
in  having  less  weight  to  sustain,  and  more  to  resist.  We  can 
find  no  term  in  the  gradation,  from  the  ploughshare  to  the 
cathedral  buttress,  at  which  we  can  set  a  logical  distinction. 

G.  Thus  then  we  have  simply  three  divisions  of  Art  -  one, 
that  of  giving  colours  to  substance  ;  another,  that  of  giving 
form  to  it  without  question  of  resistance  to  force  ;  and  the 
third,  that  of  giving  form  or  position  which  will  make  it 
capable   of  such  resistance.     All   the   fine  arts  are  embraced 

*  I  had  a  real  ploughshare  on  my  lecture  table;  but  it  would  inter- 
rupt the  drift  of  the  statements  in  the  text  too  long  if  I  attempted  here 
to  illustrate  by  figures  the  relation  of  the  coulter  to  the  share,  and  of  ths 
hard  to  the  soft  pieces  of  metal  in  the  share  itself. 
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uiidor  tlicso  tlirco  divisions.  Do  not,  think  flint  it  is  only  a 
logical  or  scuentilic  jilloctjition  to  mass  tbcni  togf^tlicr  in  tliis 
lujinner  ;  it  is,  on  the  contnuy,  of  the  first  ^^I'actical  im- 
port uncc  <o  understand  that  the  painter's  faculty,  or  master- 
hood  over  colour,  being  as  subtle  as  a  musician's  over  sound, 
must  be  looked  to  for  the  government  of  every  operation  in 
which  colour  is  employed  ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  the 
appliance  of  any  art  whatsoever  to  minor  objects  cannot  be 
right,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  true  master  of  that  art. 
Under  the  present  system,  you  keep  your  Academician  occu- 
pied only  in  producing  tinted  pieces  of  canvas  to  be  shown  in 
frames,  and  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  be  placed  in  niches  ; 
while  30U  expect  yoxxv  builder  or  constructor  to  design 
coloured  patterns  in  stone  and  brick,  and  your  china-ware 
merchant  to  keep  a  separate  body  of  "workwomen  who  can 
paint  china,  but  nothing  else.  By  this  division  of  labour,  3'ou 
ruin  all  the  arts  at  once.  The  work  of  the  Academician  be- 
comes mean  and  effeminate,  because  he  is  not  used  to  treat 
colour  on  a  grand  scale  and  in  rough  materials  ;  and  your 
manufactures  l)ecome  base  because  no  well  educated  person 
sets  hand  to  them.  And  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand, not  merely  as  a  logical  statement,  but  as  a  practical 
necessity,  that  wdierever  beautiful  colour  is  to  be  arranged, 
you  need  a  Master  of  Painting ;  and  wherever  noble  form  is 
to  be  given,  a  Master  of  Sculpture  ;  and  wherever  complex 
mechanical  force  is  to  be  resisted,  a  Master  of  Architecture. 

7.  But  over  this  triple  division  there  must  rule  another  yet 
more  important.  Any  of  these  three  arts  may  be  either 
imitative  of  natural  objects  or  limited  to  useful  appliance. 
You  may  either  paint  a  picture  that  represents  a  scene,  or 
your  street  door,  to  keep  it  from  rotting  ;  you  may  mould  a 
statue,  or  a  plate  ;  build  the  resemblance  of  a  cluster  of  lotus 
stalks,  or  only  a  square  pier.  Generally  speaking.  Painting 
and  Sculpture  will  be  imitative,  and  Architecture  merely 
useful  ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Sculpture — as  this  crystal 
ball  *  for  instance,  which  is  not  imitative,  and  a  great  deal  of 

*  A  sphere  of  rock  crystal,  cut  iu  Japan,  euough  imaginable  by  the 
reader,  without  a  figure. 
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Architecture  which,  to  some  extent  is  so,  ks  the  so  ciilkd  foiU 
of  Gothic  apertures  ;  unci  for  numy  otlicr  reaS(jns  you  will  \\\A 
it  necessary  to  keep  distinction  clear  in  your  minds  between 
the  arts — of  whatever  kind — which  are  imitative,  and  produce 
a  resemblance  or  image  of  something  which  is  not  present  ; 
and  those  which  are  limited  to  the  production  of  some  useful 
reality,  as  the  blade  of  a  knife,  or  the  wall  of  a  house.  You 
will  perceive  also,  as  we  advance,  that  sculpture  and  painting 
are  indeed  in  this  respect  only  one  art  ;  nnd  that  we  shall 
have  constantly  to  speak  and  thiidi  of  them  as  simply  yru^.hic, 
whether  with  chisel  or  colour,  their  principal  function  being 
to  make  us,  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  "  OnDprjTLKol  tov  ttc/Zi  tu 
cTiofxaTa  KcxAAovs  "  (Polit.  8,  3.),  "  having  capacity  and  habit  of 
contemplation  of  the  beauty  that  is  in  material  things  ;  "  while 
Ai-chitecture,  and  its  co-relative  arts,  are  to  be  practised  under 
quite  other  conditions  of  sentiment. 

8.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  so  far  as  the  fine  arts  consist 
either  in  imitation  or  mechanical  construction,  the  right  judg- 
ment of  them  must  depend  on  our  knowledge  of  the  things 
they  imitate,  and  forces  they  resist :  and  my  function  of 
teaching  here  would  (for  instance)  so  far  resolve  itself,  cither 
into  demonstration  that  this  painting  of  a  peach,*  does  re- 
semble a  ])each,  or  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  Ihis 
ploughshare  (for  instance)  is  shaped  so  as  to  throw  the  earth 
aside  with  least  force  of  thrust.  And  in  both  of  these  methods 
of  study,  though  of  course  your  own  diligence  must  be  your 
chief  master,  to  a  certain  extent  your  Professor  of  Art  cnn 
alwa^'S  guide  you  securely,  and  can  show  you,  either  that  the 
image  does  truly  resemble  what  it  attenipts  to  resemble,  or 
that  the  structure  is  rightly  prepared  for  the  service  it  has  to 
perform.  But  there  is  yet  another  virtue  of  tine  art  which  is. 
perhaps,  exactly  that  about  which  you  will  expect  3'our  Pro- 
fessor to  teach  you  most,  and  wdiich,  on  the  contrary,  is 
exactly  that  about  which  you  must  teach  yourselves  all  (hat 
it  is  essential  to  learn. 

9.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  one  of  the   simplest  possible 

*  One  of  Willium  Hunt's  peaches  ;  not,  I  am  afraid,  imagniable  alto 
gether,  but  still  less  representable  by  figure. 
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examples  of  tlic  union  of  <lio  <^a-aphic,  and  const riu.'iive  pow- 
ers,— ono  of  ni}'  bro.'ikfast  plates.  Sincre  all  the  finely  archi- 
tectnral  arts,  we  said,  began  iu  the  shaping  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter,  we  will  begin,  ourselves,  with  the  platter. 

Why  has  it  been  made  round  ?  For  two  structural  reasons : 
first,  that  the  greatest  holding  surface  may  be  gathered  into 
the  smallest  space  ;  and  secondly,  that  in  being  pushed  past 
other  things  on  the  table,  it  may  come  into  least  contact  with 
them. 


Fig.  1. 


Next,  why  has  it  a  rim  ?  For  two  other  sti-uctural  reasons  ; 
iu'st,  that  it  is  convenient  to  put  salt  or  mustard  upon  ;  but 
secondly  and  chiefly,  that  the  plate  may  be  easily  laid  hold  of. 
The  rim  is  the  simplest  form  of  continuous  handle. 

Farther,  to  keep  it  from  soiling  the  cloth,  it  will  be  wise  to 
put  this  ridge  beneath,  round  the  bottom  ;  for  as  the  rim  is 
the  simplest  possible  form  of  continuous  handle,  so  this  is  the 
simplest  form  of  continuous  leg.  And  we  get  the  section 
given  beneath  the  figure  for  the  essential  one  of  a  rightly 
made  platter. 
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10.  Thus  far  our  art  has  been  strictly  utilitarian  huvirif; 
respect  to  conditions  of  collision,  of  carriage,  and  f)f  supj)ort. 
But  now,  on  the  surface  of  our  piece  of  pottery,  liere  are  vari- 
ous bands  and  spots  of  colour  which  are  presumably  set  there 
to  make  it  pleasauter  to  the  eye.  Six  of  the  spots,  seen  closely, 
you  discovor  are  intended  to  represent  flowers.  These  then 
have  as  distinctly  a  graphic  purpose  as  the  other  jn-opertios 
of  the  plate  have  an  architectural  one,  and  the  first  critical 
question  we  have  to  ask  about  them  is,  whether  they  are  like 
roses  or  not.  I  will  anticipate  what  I  have  to  say  in  subse- 
quent lectures  so  far  as  to  assure  you  that,  if  they  are  to  be 
like  roses  at  all,  the  liker  they  can  be,  the  better.  Do  not 
suppose,  as  many  people  will  tell  you,  that  because  this  is  a 
common  manufactured  article,  your  roses  on  it  are  the  better 
for  being  ill-painted,  or  half-painted.  If  they  had  been  painted 
by  the  same  hand  that  did  this  i:)each,  the  })late  would  have 
been  all  the  better  for  it  ;  but,  as  it  chanced,  there  was  no 
hand  such  as  William  Hunt's  to  paint  them,  and  their  graphic 
power  is  not  distinguished.  In  any  case,  however,  that  graphic 
power  must  have  been  subordinate  to  their  effect  as  pink 
spots,  while  the  band  of  green-blue  round  the  plate's  edge, 
and  the  spots  of  gold,  pretend  to  no  graphic  power  at  all,  but 
are  meaningless  spaces  of  colour  or  metal.  Still  less  have 
they  any  mechanical  office  :  they  add  nowise  to  the  service- 
ableness  of  the  plate  ;  and  their  agreeableness,  if  they  possess 
any,  depends,  therefore,  neither  on  any  imitative,  nor  any 
structural,  character  ;  but  on  some  inherent  pleasantness  in 
themselves,  either  of  mere  colours  to  the  eye  (as  of  taste  to 
the  tongue),  or  in  the  placing  of  those  colours  in  relations 
which  obey  some  mental  principle  of  order,  or  physical  prin- 
ciple of  harmony. 

11.  These  abstract  relations  and  inherent  pleasantnesses, 
whether  in  space,  number,  or  time,  and  whether  of  colours  or 
sounds,  form  what  we  may  properly  term  the  musical  or  har- 
monic element  in  every  art ;  and  the  study  of  them  is  an  en- 
tirely separate  science.  It  is  the  branch  of  art-philosoj^hy  to 
which  the  word  *'  aesthetics"  should  be  strictly  limited,  being 
the  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  things  that  in  themselves  are 
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pleasant  to  tlio  huiniin  souses  or  insiiucts,  tbougli  thoy  repre- 
sent notliinj^',  Jind  serve  for  notliing,  tlieir  only  service;  hriinj 
their  pleiistintness.  Thus  it  is  the  province  of  lesthetics  to 
tell  you,  (if  you  did  not  know  it  before,)  that  the  taste  and 
colour  of  a  peach  are  pleasant,  and  to  ascertain,  if  it  be  ascer- 
tainable, (and  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know,)  why  theyare  so. 
12.  Tlie  information  would,  I  presume,  to  most  of  you,  be 
gratuitous.  If  it  were  not,  and  you  chanced  to  be  in  a  sick 
state  of  body  in  which  you  disliked  peaches,  it  would  be,  for 
the  time,  to  you  false  information,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  true 
of  other  people,  to  you  useless.  Nearly  the  whole  study  of 
lesthetics  is  in  like  manner  either  gratuitous  or  useless.  Either 
vou  like  the  ri^^'ht  thing's  without  beincf  recommended  to  do 
so,  or  if  you  dislike  them,  your  mind  cannot  be  changed  l)y 
lectures  on  the  laws  of  taste.  You  recollect  the  story  of 
Thackeray,  provoked,  as  he  was  helping  himself  to  strawberries, 
by  a  young  coxcomb's  telling  him  that  "he  never  took  fruit 
or  sweets."  "That  "  replied,  or  is  said  to  have  rej^lied,  Thack- 
eray, "  is  because  you  are  a  sot,  and  a  glutton."  And  the 
whole  science  of  a?sthetics  is,  in  the  depth  of  it,  expressed  by 
one  passage  of  Goethe's  in  the  end  of  the  2nd  part  of  Faust ; 
— the  notable  one  that  follows  the  song  of  the  Lemures,  when 
the  angels  enter  to  dispute  with  the  fiends  for  the  soul  of 
Faust.  They  enter  singing — "  Pardon  to  sinners  and  life 
to  the  dust."  Mephistopheles  hears  them  first,  and  exclaims 
to  his  troop,  "Discord  I  hear,  and  filthy  jingling  " — "  Mis - 
tone  hore  ich  ;  garstiges  Geklimj^er."  This,  you  see,  is  the 
extreme  of  bad  taste  in  music.  Presently  the  angelic  host 
begin  strewing  roses,  w^hich  discomfits  the  diabolic  crowd  al- 
together. Mephistopheles  in  vain  calls  to  them — "What  do 
you  duck  and  shrink  for — is  that  proper  hellish  behaviour? 
Stand  fast,  and  let  them  strew  " — "  Was  duckt  und  zuckt  ihr  ; 
ist  das  Hellen-brauch  ?  So  haltet  stand,  und  lasst  sie  streuen." 
There  you  have,  also,  the  extreme  of  bad  taste  in  sight  and 
smell.  And  in  the  whole  passage  is  a  brief  embodiment  for 
you  of  the  ultimate  fact  that  all  aesthetics  depend  on  the 
health  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  j^roper  exercise  of  both,  not 
only  through  years,  but   generations.     Only  by  harmony  of 
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Itoth  coilutenil  uii'l  ssiu-ces.sivo  livcs  ran  tho  great  doctrine  ol 
the  Muses  be  received  wliieh  enables  men  '' \o^>t.iv  o/j^ojs," 
•  to  have  pleasuies  rightly  ;  "  and  there  is  no  other  d(.finitiou 
of  the  beiiutit'id,  nor  of  luiy  subject  of  delight  to  the  iesthetic 
f  iculty,  than  that  it  is  what  one  noble  s2)irit  has  created,  seen 
and  felt  by  another  of  similar  or  equal  nobility.  So  much  ae 
there  is  in  you  of  ox,  or  of  swine,  perceives  no  beauty^  uud 
creates  none  :  what  is  human  in  you,  in  exact  proportion  tc 
the  perfectuess  of  its  humanity,  can  create  it,  and  receive. 

13.  lieturning  now  to  the  very  elementary  form  in  which 
the  appeal  to  our  iesthetic  virtue  is  made  in  our  breakfast- 
plate,  you  notice  that  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  pleasant- 
ness attempted.  One  by  hues  of  colour  ;  the  other  by  pro- 
portions of  space.  I  have  called  these  the  musical  elements 
of  the  arts  relating  to  sight ;  and  there  are  indeed  two  com- 
plete sciences,  one  of  the  combinations  of  colour,  and  the 
other  of  the  combin:dions  of  line  and  form,  which  might  each 
of  them  separately  engage  us  in  as  intricate  study  as  that  of 
the  science  of  music.  But  of  the  two,  the  science  of  colour  is, 
in  the  Greek  sense,  the  niore  nuisical,  being  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  Apolline  power  ;  and  it  is  so  practically  educa- 
tional, that  if  we  are  not  using  the  faculty  for  colour  to  dis- 
cipline nations,  they  will  infallibly  use  it  themselves  as  a 
means  of  corruption.  Both  nuisic  and  colour  are  naturally 
influences  of  peace  ;  but  in  the  war  trumpet,  and  the  war 
shield,  in  the  battle  song  and  battle  standard,  they  have  con- 
centrated by  beautiful  imagination  the  cruel  passions  of  men  ; 
and  th(H-e  is  nothing  in  all  the  Divina  Connnedia  of  history 
more  grotesque,  yet  more  frightful,  th;in  the  fact  that,  from 
the  almost  fabulous  period  when  the  insanity  and  impiety  of 
war  wrote  themselves  in  the  symbols  of  the  shields  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes,  colours  have  been  the  sign  and  stimu- 
lus of  the  most  furious  and  fatal  passions  that  have  rent  the 
nations  :  blue  against  green,  in  tlie  decline  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  black  against  white,  in  that  of  Florence  ;  red  against 
white,  in  the  wars  of  the  Royal  houses  in  England  ;  and  at 
this  moment,  red  against  white,  in  the  contest  of  anarchy  anc? 
loyalty,  in  all  the  world. 
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14.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  directly  ethical  iiifluoiice  of 
•colour  ill  the  sky,  the  trees,  flowers,  and  coloured  creatures 
round  us,  and  in  our  own  various  arts  massed  under  the  one 
name  of  painting,  is  so  essential  and  constant  that  we  cease  to 
recognize  it,  because  we  are  never  long  enough  altogether  de- 
prived of  it  to  feel  our  need ;  and  the  mental  diseases  induced 
by  the  intlucnce  of  corrupt  colour  are  as  little  suspected,  or 
traced  to  their  true  source,  as  the  bodily  weaknesses  resulting 
from  atmospheric  miasmata. 

15.  The  second  musical  science  which  belongs  peculiarly  to 
sculi^ture  (and  to  painting,  so  far  as  it  represents  form),  con- 
sists in  the  disposition  of  beautiful  masses.  That  is  to  say, 
beautiful  surfaces  limited  by  beautiful  lines.  Beautiful  sur- 
faces^ observe  ;  and  remember  what  is  noted  in  my  fourth  lect- 
ure of  the  difference  between  a  space  and  a  mass.  If  you 
have  at  any  time  examined  carefully,  or  practised  from,  the 
drawings  of  shells  placed  in  your  cop^dng  series,  3'ou  cannot 
but  have  felt  the  difference  in  the  grace  between  the  aspects 
of  the  same  line,  when  enclosing  a  rounded  or  unrounded 
space.  The  exact  science  of  sculpture  is  that  of  the  relations 
between  outline  and  the  solid  form  it  limits  ;  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  that  relation  be  indicated  by  drawing  or  carv- 
ing, so  long  as  the  expression  of  solid  form  is  the  mental  pur- 
pose ;  it  is  the  science  always  of  the  beauty  of  relation  in  three 
dimensions.  To  take  the  simplest  possible  line  of  continuous 
limit — the  circle  :  the  flat  disc  enclosed  by  it  may  indeed  be 
made  an  element  of  decoration,  though  a  very  meagre  one 
but  its  relative  mass,  the  ball,  being  gradated  in  three  dimen 
sions,  is  always  delightful.  Here  *  is  at  once  the  simplest, 
and  in  mere  patient  mechanism,  the  most  skilful,  piece  of 
sculpture  I  can  possibly  show  you, — a  piece  of  the  purest 
rock-crystal,  chiselled,  (I  believe,  by  mere  toil  of  hand,)  into 
a  perfect  sphere.  Imitating  nothing,  constructing  nothing  ; 
sculpture  for  sculpture's  sake,  of  purest  natural  substance  into 
simplest  primary  form. 

IG.  Again.     Out  of  the  nacre  of  any  mussel  or  oyster-shell 
you  might  cut,  at  your  pleasure,  any  quantity  of  small  flat  cir- 
*  The  crystal  ball  above  mentioned. 
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cular  discs  of  the  prettiest  colour  and  lustre.  To  some  extent, 
such  tinsel  or  foil  of  shell  /'.s  used  i)leasuntly  for  decoration. 
But  the  mussel  or  oyster  becoming  itself  an  unwilling  model* 
ler,  agghitinates  its  juice  into  three  dimensions,  and  the  fact 
of  the  surface  being  now  geometrically  gradated,  together 
with  the  savage  instinct  of  attributing  value  to  what  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  make  the  little  boss  so  precious  in  men's  sight 
that  wise  eagerness  of  search  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can 
be  likened  to  their  eagerness  of  search  for  it  ;  and  the  gates 
of  Paradise  can  be  no  otherwise  rendered  so  fair  to  their  poor 
intelligence,  as  by  telling  them  that  every  several  gate  was  of 
"one  pearl." 

17.  But  take  note  here.  AVe  have  just  seen  that  the  sum  of 
the  i^erceptive  faculty  is  expressed  in  those  words  of  Aristotle's 
"  to  take  pleasure  rightly  "  or  straightly — x^^^P^'-^  6f)6Cj<i.  Now, 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  the  direct  opposite  of  that, — to  tfike 
pleasure  iniquitously  or  obliquely — )(p.tfiuv  dStKtjj^  or  ctkoAioj? — 
more  than  you  do  in  enjoying  a  thing  because  your  neighbour 
cannot  get  it.  You  may  enjoy  a  thing  legitimately  because  it 
is  rare,  and  cannot  be  seen  often,  (as  3'ou  do  a  fine  aurora,  or 
a  sunset,  or  an  unusually  lovely  flower)  ;  that  is  Nature's  way 
of  stimulating  your  attention.  But  if  you  enjoy  it  because 
your  neighbour  cannot  have  it — and,  remember,  all  value  at- 
tached to  pearls  more  than  glass  beads,  is  merely  and  purely 
for  that  cause, — then  you  rejoice  through  the  worst  of  idola- 
tries, covetousness  ;  and  neither  arithmetic,  nor  writing,  nor 
any  other  so-called  essential  of  education,  is  now  so  vitally  nec- 
essary to  the  population  of  Europe,  as  such  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  intrinsic  value,  as  may  result  in  the 
^.conoclasm  of  jewellery  ;  and  in  the  clear  understanding  that 
we  are  not  in  that  instinct,  civilized,  but  yet  remain  wholly 
savage,  so  far  as  we  care  for  display  of  this  selfish  kind. 

You  think,  perhaps,  I  am  quitting  my  subject,  and  proceed- 
ing, as  it  is  too  often  with  appearance  of  justice  alleged  against 
me,  into  irrelevant  matter.  Pardon  me  ;  the  end,  not  only  of 
these  lectures,  but  of  my  wdiole  professorship,  would  be  ac- 
complished,— and  far  more  than  that, — if  only  the  English 
nation  could  be  made  to  understand  that  the  beauty  which  is 
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iutleed  to  bo  a  joy  for  ever,  must  bo  a  joy  for  all  ;  and  that 
though  the  idolatry  may  not  have  been  wholly  divine  whioh 
sculptured  gods,  the  idolatry  is  wholly  diabolic,  which,  for 
vulgar  display,  sculptures  diiunonds. 

18.  To  go  back  to  the  point  under  discussion.  A  pearl,  or 
a  glass  bead,  may  owe  its  pleasantness  in  some  degree  to  its 
lustre  as  well  as  to  its  roundnesw.  But  a  mere  and  simple 
ball  of  unpolished  stone  is  enough  for  sculj^turesque  value. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  the  quatrefoil  used  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  of  Venice  owes  its  comj^lete  loveliness  in  distant  effect 
to  the  finishing  of  its  cusps.  The  extremity  of  the  cusp  is  a 
mere  ball  of  Istrian  marble  ;  and  consider  how  subtle  the 
faculty  of  sight  must  be,  since  it  recognizes  at  any  distance, 
and  is  gratified  by,  the  mystery  of  the  termination  of  cusp  ob- 
tained by  the  gradated  light  on  the  ball. 

In  that  Venetian  tracery  this  simplest  element  of  sculptured 
form  is  used  sparingly,  as  the  most  precious  that  can  be  em- 
plo3'ed  to  finish  the  fa9ade.  But  alike  in  our  own,  and  the 
French,  central  Gothic,  the  ball-flower  is  lavished  on  every 
line — and  in  your  St.  Mary's  spire,  and  the  Salisbury  spire, 
and  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  the  rich  pleasantness 
of  decoration, — indeed,  their  so-called  "  decorated  style," — 
consists  only  in  being  daintily  beset  with  stone  balls.  It  is 
true  the  balls  are  modified  into  dim  likeness  of  flowers  ;  but 
do  you  trace  the  resemblance  to  the  rose  in  their  distant,  which 
is  their  intended  effect? 

19.  But  farther,  let  the  ball  have  motion  ;  then  the  form  it 
generates  wiU  be  that  of  a  cylinder.  You  have,  perhaps, 
thought  that  pure  Early  English  Architecture  depended  for 
its  charm  on  visibility  of  construction.  It  depends  for  its 
charm  altogether  on  the  abstract  harmony  of  groups  of  cylin- 
ders,* arbitrarily  bent  into  mouldings,  and  arbitrarily  associ- 

*  All  grandest  effects  in  mouldings  may  be,  and  for  tlie  most  part 
have  been,  obtained  by  rolls  and  cavettos  of  circular  (segmental)  sec- 
tion. IMore  refined  sections,  as  that  of  the  fluting  of  a  Doric  shaft,  are 
only  of  use  near  the  eye  and  in  beautiful  stone  ;  and  the  pursuit  of  them 
was  one  of  the  many  errors  of  later  Gotliic.  The  statement  in  the  text 
that  the  mouldings,  even  of  best  time,  "  liave  no  real  relation  to  con- 
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ated  as  shafts,  liaving  no  real  relation  to  construction  whatso- 
ever, and  a  theoretical  relation  so  subtle  that  none  of  us  had 
seen  it,  till  Professor  Willis  worked  it  out  for  us. 

20.  And  now,  proceeding  to  analysis  of  liigher  sculpture, 
you  may  have  observed  the  importance  I  have  attached  to  the 
2)orch  of  San  Zenone,  at  Verona,  by  making  it,  among  your 
standards,  the  tirst  of  the  group  which  is  to  illustrate  the  sys- 
tem of  sculpture  and  architecture  founded  on  faith  in  a  future 
life.  That  porch,  fortunately  represented  in  the  photograj^h, 
from  which  Plate  I.  has  been  engraved,  under  a  clear  and 
pleasant  light,  furnishes  you  wdth  examples  of  sculpture  of 
every  kind  from  the  flattest  incised  bas-relief  to  solid  statues, 
both  in  marble  and  bronze.  And  the  two  points  I  have  been 
pressing  upon  you  are  conclusively  exhibited  here,  namely, — 
(1).  That  sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a  pleasant 
bossiness  or  roundness  of  surface  ;  (2)  that  the  pleasantness  of 
that  bossy  condition  to  the  eye  is  irrespective  of  imitation  on 
one  side,  and  of  structure  on  the  other. 

21.  (1.)  Sculpture  is  essentially  the  production  of  a  pleasant 
bossiness  or  roundness  of  surface. 

If  you  look  from  some  distance  at  these  two  engravings  of 
Greek  coins,  (place  the  book  open  so  that  you  can  see  the  op- 
posite plate  three  or  four  yards  off,)  you  will  find  the  relief  on 
each  of  them  simplifies  itself  into  a  pearl-like  portion  of  a 
sphere,  with  exquisitely  gradated  light  on  its  surface.  When 
you  look  at  them  nearer,  you  will  see  that  each  smaller  por- 
tion into  which  they  are  divided — cheek,  or  brow,  or  leaf,  or 
tress  of  hair — resolves  itself  also  into  a  rounded  or  undulated 
surface,  pleasant  by  gradation  of  light.  Every  several  sur- 
face is  delightful  in  itself,  as  a  shell,  or  a  tuft  of  rounded 
moss,  or  the  bossy  masses  of  distant  forest  would  be.  That 
these  intricately  modulated  masses  present  some  resemblance 
to  a  girl's  face,  such  as  the  Syracusans  imagined  that  of  the 
water-goddess  Arethusa,  is  entirely  a  secondary  matter  ;  the 

struction,"  is  scarcely  strong  enough  :  they  in  fact  contend  with,  and 
deny  the  construction,  their  principal  purpose  seeming  t*^  be  the  con- 
cealraeut  of  the  joints  of  the  voussoirs. 


Plate  I. — Poiicu  of  San  Zenone.     Vekona. 
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Urimarv  rondiiion   is    iliul,    tlu^   inassos    shall    1)0   hoautifullv 
roiiiulcd,  and  disjioscd  with  due  discretion  and  order. 

22.  (2.)  It  is  difficult  for  you,  at  iirst,  to  feel  this  order  and 
beauty  of  surface,  apart  from  the  imitation.  But  you  can  see 
there  is  a  pretty  disposition  of,  and  relation  between,  the  pro- 
jections of  a  fir-cone,  though  the  studded  spiral  imitates  noth- 
ing. Order  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  only  much  more  com- 
plex ;  and  an  abstract  beauty  of  surface  rendered  definite  by 
increase  and  decline  of  liglit — (for  every  curve  of  surface  has 
its  own  luminous  law,  and  the  light  and  shade  on  a  parabolic 
solid  differs,  spccitically,  from  that  on  an  elliptical  or  spheri- 
cal one) — it  is  the  essential  business  of  the  sculptor  to  obtain  ; 
as  it  is  the  essential  business  of  a  painter  to  get  good  colour, 
whether  he  imitates  anything  or  not.  At  a  distance  from  the 
picture,  or  carving,  where  the  things  represented  become  ab- 
solutely unintelligible,  we  must  yet  be  able  to  nay,  at  a  glance, 
*•  That  is  good  painting,  or  good  carving." 

And  you  will  be  surj^rised  to  find,  when  you  try  the  ex- 
periment, how  much  the  eye  must  instinctively  judge  in  this 
manner.  Take  the  front  of  San  Zenone  for  instance,  Pfate  I. 
You  will  find  it  impossible  without  a  lens,  to  distinguish  in 
the  l)ronze  gates,  and  in  great  part  of  the  wall,  anything  that 
their  bosses  represent.  You  cannot  tell  whether  the  sculpture 
is  of  men,  animals,  or  trees  ;  only  you  feel  it  to  be  composed 
of  2:)leasant  projecting  masses  ;  j'ou  acknowledge  that  both 
nates  and  wall  are,  somehow,  deli<2*htfully  rou<T[hened  ;  and 
only  afterwards,  by  slow  degrees,  can  you  make  out  what  this 
roughness  means  ;  nay,  though  here  (Plate  III.)  I  magnify* 
one  of  the  bronze  plates  of  the  gate  to  a  scale,  which  gives 
you  the  same  advantage  as  if  you  saw  it  quite  close,  in  the 
reality, — you  may  still  be  obliged  to  me  for  the  information, 
that  fhU  boss  represents  the  Madonna  asleep  in  her  little  bed, 
and  this  smaller  boss,  the  Infant  Christ  in   His  ;   and  this  at 

*  Some  of  the  lucst  precious  work  done  for  ine  by  my  assistant  Mr. 
I'urgess,  during  the  course  of  tliese  lectures,  consisted  in  making  en- 
larged drawings  from  portions  of  photugraplis.  Phite  III.  is  engraved 
from  a  drawing  of  liis,  enlarged  from  the  original  photograph  of  which 
Plate  I.  is  a  reduction. 
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the  top,  a  cloiul  witli  an  aiigel  corning  out  of  it,  and  these 
jagged  bosses,  two  of  the  Three  Kings,  with  their  crowns  on, 
looking  up  to  the  star,  (which  is  iuteUigible  enough  I  admit) ; 
but  what  this  straggUng,  three-legged  boss  beneath  signifies, 
I  suppose  neither  you  iior  I  can  tell,  unless  it  be  the  shep- 
herd's dog,  who  has  come  suddenly  upon  the  Kings  with  their 
crowns  on,  and  is  greatly  startled  at  them. 

23.  Farther,  and  much  more  definitely,  the  pleasantness  of 
the  surface  decoration  is  independent  of  structure  ;  that  is  to 
say,  of  any  architectural  requirement  of  stability.  The  greater 
part  of  the  sculpture  here  is  exclusively  ornamentation  of  a 
lilt  wall,  or  of  door  panelling  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
church  front  is  thus  treated,  and  the  sculpture  has  no  more  io 
do  with  the  form  of  the  building  than  a  piece  of  a  lace  veil 
woukl  have,  suspended  beside  its  gates  on  a  festal  day  ;  the 
^proportions  of  shaft  and  arch  might  be  altered  in  a  hundred 
different -ways,  without  diminishing  their  stability;  and  the 
pillars  would  stand  more  safely  on  the  ground  than  on  the 
backs  of  these  carved  animals. 

24. 'I  wish  you  especially  to  notice  these  points,  because  the 
false  theory  that  ornamentjition  should  be  merely  decorated 
structure  is  so  pretty  and  2)lausible,  that  it  is  likely  to  take 
away  your  attention  from  the  far  more  important  abstract 
conditions  of  design.  Structure  should  never  be  contradicted, 
and  in  the  best  buildings  it  is  pleasantly  exhibited  and  en- 
forced ;  in  this  very  porch  the  joints  of  ever}"  stone  are  visible, 
and  you  will  find  me  in  the  Fifth  Lecture  insisting  on  this 
clearness  of  its  anatomy  as  a  merit ;  yet  so  independent  is  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  true  design,  that  when  I  begin  my 
Lectures  on  Architecture,  tlie  first  building  I  shall  give  3'ou  as 
a  standard  will  be  one  in  which  the  structure  is  wholly  con- 
cealed. It  will  be  the  Baptistry  of  Florence,  which  is,  in  reality, 
as  much  a  buttressed  chapel  wdtli  a  vaulted  roof,  as  the  Chap- 
ter  House  of  York — but  round  it,  in  order  to  conceal  that 
buttressed  structure,  (not  to  decorate,  observe,  but  to  conceal) 
a  flat  external  wall  is  raised  :  simi:)lifvin2f  the  whole  to  a  mere 
hexagonal  box,  like  a  wooden  piece  of  Tunbridge  ware,  on  the 
surface  of  which  the  eye  and  intellect  are  to  be  interested  bj^ 
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tlio  i-cl.itions  of  (liinonsion  find  curve  between  pieces  of  eii- 
ciustiii<^'  marble  of  Jiilereiit  colours,  which  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  real  make  of  the  building  than  the  diaper  of  a 
Harlequin's  jacket  has  to  do  with  his  bones. 

25.  The  sense  of  abstract  proportion,  on  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  a  piece  of  art  entirely  depends,  is  one  of  the 
aesthetic  faculties  which  nothing  can  develop  but  time  and 
education.  It  belongs  onl}^  to  highly-trained  nations  ;  and, 
among  them,  to  their  most  strictly  refined  classes,  though  the 
germs  of  it  are  found,  as  i^art  of  their  innate  power,  in  every 
people  capable  of  art.  It  has  for  the  most  part  vanished  at 
present  from  the  English  mind,  in  consequence  of  our  eager 
desire  for  excitement,  and  for  the  kind  of  splendour  that  ex- 
hibits wealth,  careless  of  dignity  ;  so  that,  I  suppose,  there 
are  \evy  few  now  even  of  our  best-trained  Londoners  who 
know  the  difference  between  the  design  of  Whitehall  and  that 
of  any  modern  club-house  in  Pall-mall.  The  order  and  har- 
mony which,  in  his  enthusiastic  account  of  the  Theatre  of 
Epidaurus,  Pausanias  insists  on  before  beauty,  can  only  be 
recognized  by  stern  order  and  harmony  in  our  daily  lives  ;  and 
the  perception  of  them  is  as  little  to  be  compelled,  or  taught 
suddenly,  as  the  laws  of  still  finer  choice  in  the  conception  of 
dramatic  incident  which  regulate  poetic  sculpture. 

26.  And  now,  at  last,  I  think,  we  can  sketch  out  the  sub- 
ject before  us  in  a  clear  light.  We  have  a  structural  art, 
divine,  and  human,  of  which  the  investigation  comes  under 
the  general  term.  Anatomy  ;  whether  the  junctions  or  joints 
be  in  mountains,  or  in  branches  of  trees,  or  in  buildings,  or 
m  bones  of  animals.  We  have  next  a  musical  art,  falling  into 
two  distinct  divisions — one  using  colours,  the  other  masses, 
for  its  elements  of  composition  ;  lastl}',  we  have  an  imitative 
art,  concerned  with  the  representation  of  the  outward  appear- 
ances of  things.  And,  for  many  reasons,  I  think  it  best  to 
begin  with  imitative  Scitlpture  ;  that  being  defined  as  the  art 
which,  by  the  musical  di><positi(jn  of  ma^aeti,  imitates  anything  of 
which  the  imitation  is  ju-'itly  plensant  to  us  ;  and  does  so  in  ac~ 
cordance  icith  structural  laws  having  due  reference  to  the  ma 
terials  employed. 
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So  that  you  sec  our  task  will  involve  the  immediate  iiiquinf 
what  the  tilings  are  of  which  the  imitation  is  justly  pleasant 
to  us  :  what,  in  few  words, — if  we  are  to  be  occupied  in  the 
making  of  graven  images — we  ought  to  like  to  make  images 
of.  Secondly,  after  having  determined  its  subject,  what  degree 
of  imitation  or  likeness  we  ought  to  desire  in  our  graven 
image ;  and  lastly,  imder  what  limitations  demanded  by 
structure  and  material,  such  likeness  njay  be  obtained. 

These  inquiries  I  shall  endeavour  to  pursue  with  you  to 
Bome  practical  conclusion,  in  my  next  four  lectures,  and  in  the 
sixth,  I  will  briefly  sketch  the  actual  facts  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  development  of  sculpture  by  the  two  greatest 
schools  of  it  that  hitherto  have  existed  in  the  world. 

27.  The  tenor  of  our  next  lecture  then  must  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  real  nature  of  Idolatry  ;  that  is  to  say,  tlie  invention 
and  service  of  Idols  :  and,  in  the  interval,  may  I  commend  to 
your  own  thoughts  this  question,  not  wholly  irrelevant,  yet 
which  I  cannot  pursue ;  namely,  whether  the  God  to  whom 
we  have  so  habitually  prayed  for  deliverance  "  from  battle, 
murder,  and  sudden  death,"  is  indeed,  seeing  that  the  present 
state  of  Christendom  is  the  result  of  a  thousand  years'  pray- 
ing to  that  effect,  "  as  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  were  but 
idols  ; "  or  whether — (and  observe,  one  or  other  of  these  things 
must  be  true) — whether  our  prayers  to  Him  have  been,  by 
this  much,  worse  than  Idolatry  ;— that  heathen  prayer  was  true 
prayer  to  false  gods ;  and  our  prayers  have  been  false  prayers 
to  the  True  One. 
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28.  Beginning  with  the  simple  conception  of  sculpture  as 
the  art  of  fiction  in  solid  substance,  we  are  now  to  consider 
what  its  subjects  should  be.  What — having  the  gift  of  imag- 
eiy — should  we  by  preference  endeavour  to  image  ?     A  quea^ 
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[\o\\  which  is,  indeed,  subordinjitc  to  the  deeper  one — whj 
\\G  should  wish  to  image  aiiytliing  at  all. 

29.  Some  3'ears  ai^o,  having;*  boon  always  desirous  tliat  thi 
education  of  women  should  begin  in  learning  liow  to  cook,  I 
got  leave,  one  day,  for  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years  old  to  ex- 
change, nuu'li  to  her  satisfaction,  her  schoolroom  for  the 
kitchen.  But  as  ill  fortune  woulil  have  it,  there  was  some 
]>astry  toward,  and  she  was  left  unadvisedly  in  command  of 
.some  delicately  rolled  paste  ;  whereof  she  made  no  pies,  but 
an  unlimitetl  quantity  of  cats  and  mice. 

Now  you  ma}'  read  the  works  of  the  gravest  critics  of  art 
from  end  to  end  ;  but  you'wdll  find,  at  last,  the}^  can  give  you 
no  other  true  account  of  the  spirit  of  sculpture  than  that  it  is 
an  irresistible  human  instinct  for  the  making  of  cats  and  mice, 
and  other  imitable  living  creatures,  in  such  permanent  form 
that  one  may  play  with  the  images  at  leisure. 

Pla}'  with  them,  or  love  them,  or  fear  them,  or  worship 
them.  The  cat  may  become  the  goddess  Paslit,  and  the 
mouse,  in  the  hand  of  the  sculi^tured  king,  enforce  his  endur- 
ing words  "  €S  e/xe  Tis  opewy  eucre/^rys  eo-ro)  ; "  but  the  great 
mimetic  instinct  underlies  all  such  purpose;  and  is zooplastic, 
— life-shaping, — alike  in  the  reverent  and  the  impious. 

30.  Is,  I  say,  and  has  been,  hitherto  ;  none  of  us  dare  say 
that  it  will  be.  I  shall  have  to  show  you  hereafter  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  technic  energy  of  men,  as  yet,  has  indi- 
cated a  kind  of  childhood  ;  and  that  the  race  becomes,  if  not 
more  wise,  at  least  more  manly,*  with  every  gained  century. 
I  can  fancy  that  all  this  sculpturing  and  painting  of  ours  may 
be  looked  back  upon,  in  some  distant  time,  as  a  kind  of  doll- 
making,  and  that  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  may  be 
smiled  at  no  more  :  only  it  will  not  be  for  stars  that  we  desert 
our  stone  dolls,  but  for  men.  When  the  day  comes,  as  come 
it  must,  in  which  we  no  more  deface  and  defile  God's  image 
in  living  clay,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  shall  any  of  us  care  so 
nmch  for  the  images  made  of  Him,  in  burnt  cla}'. 

31.  But,  hitherto,  the  energy  of  growth  in  any  people  may 
be  almost  directly  measured  by  their  passion  for  imitative  art ; 

■"■  Glauce  forward  at  ouce  to  §  75,  read  it,  and  return  to  tlxis. 
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namely,  for  sculpture,  or  for  the  drama,  which  is  living  anc^ 
speaking  sculpture,  or,  as  iu  Greece,  for  both  ;  and  in  national 
as  in  actual  childhood,  it  is  not  merely  the  niaLnuj,  but  the 
makbuj-believe  ;  not  merely  the  acting  for  the  sake  of  the 
scene,  but  acting  for  the  sake  of  acting,  that  is  delightful 
And,  of  the  two  mimetic  arts,  the  drama,  being  more  passion^ 
ate,  and  involving  conditions  of  greater  excitement  and  lux 
ury,  is  usually  in  its  excellence  the  sign  of  culminating 
strength  in  the  people  ;  whilo  fine  sculpture,  requiring  always 
submission  to  severe  law,  is  an  unfailing  proof  of  their  being 
in  early  and  active  progress.  TJierc  i.s  nv  instance  of  fine 
sculpture  being p7'o  h'.cecl  by  a  vation  eUlur  torpid^  iceaL,  or  i}i 
decadence.  Their  drama  may  gain  in  grace  and  wit ;  but  their 
sculpture,  in  days  of  decline,  is  alwatj.-i  base. 

32.  If  my  littls  lady  in  the  kitchen  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  colours,  as  well  as  of  dough,  and  if  the  jjaste  would 
have  taken  the  colours,  we  may  be  sure  her  mice  would  have 
been  painted  brown,  and  her  cats  tortoise-shell ;  and  this, 
partly  indeed  for  the  added  delight  and  prettiness  of  colour 
itself,  but  more  for  the  sake  of  absolute  realization  to  her 
eyes  and  mind.  Now  all  the  early  sculpture  of  the  most  ac- 
complished nations  has  been  thus  coloured,  rudely  or  finely  ; 
and,  therefore,  you  see  at  once  now  necessary  it  is  that  we 
should  keep  the  term  "  graphic  "  for  imitative  art  generally  ; 
since  no  separation  can  at  first  be  made  between  carving  and 
painting,  with  reference  to  the  mental  powers  exerted  in,  or 
addressed  by,  them.  In  the  earliest  known  art  of  the  world, 
a  reindeer  hunt  may  be  scratched  in  outline  on  the  flat  side 
of  a  clean-picked  bone,  and  a  reindeer's  head  carved  out  of 
the  end  of  it ;  both  these  are  flint-knife  work,  and,  strictly 
speaking,  sculpture  :  bvit  the  scratched  outline  is  the  begin- 
ning of  drawing,  and  the  carved  head  of  sculpture  proper. 
When  the  spaces  enclosed  by  the  scratched  outline  are  filled 
with  colour,  the  colouring  soon  becomes  a  principal  means  of 
effect  ;  so  that,  in  the  engraving  of  an  Egyptian-colour  bas- 
relief  (S.  101),  Rosellini  has  been  content  to  miss  the  outlin- 
ing incisions  altogether,  and  represent  it  as  a  2)ainting  only. 
Its  proper  definition  is,  "painting  accented  by  sculpture;' 
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on  \.}\o  other  limid,  in  Rolid  colonrod  sfafnoR,  -Dresclfni  cliina 
li<;iiros,  for  ox;inii)lc, — we  have  prolty  sculpUire  accented  l)v' 
painting  ;  the  mental  pur^wso  in  l)()lli  kinds  of  art  bein<:^  to 
obtain  the  utmost  degree  of  rcaUzation  possible,  and  tlio 
ocular  impression  being  the  same,  whetlier  the  delineation  ip 
obtained  by  engraving  or  j^ainting  For,  as  I  pointed  out  to 
you  in  my  fifth  lecture,  everything  is  seen  by  the  eye  a£ 
patches  of  colour,  and  of  colour  only  ;  a  fact  which  the  Greeks 
knew  well ;  so  that  when  it  becomes  a  question  in  the  dialogue 
of  Minos,  "  TiVt  ovTi  TTj  oi/^ct  oparat  ra  opa)/xci/a,"  the  answer  is 

*' ala$}i<j€L   TavTT]  rrj   Sia   7."  p"  6(f>0aXfj.o}V    SrjXoLcrr)  rj ji'tv  to.    ypio- 

/uara." — "What  kind  of  power  is  the  sight  with  which  we  see 
things  ?  It  is  that  sense  which,  through  the  eyes,  can  reveal 
colonics  to  us." 

33.  And  now  observe  that  while  the  graphic  arts  begin  in 
the  mere  mimetic  effort,  they  proceed,  as  they  obtain  more 
perfect  realization,  to  act  under  the  influence  of  a  stronger 
and  higher  instinct.  They  begin  by  scratching  the  reindeer, 
the  most  interesting  object  of  sight.  But  presently,  as  the 
human  creature  rises  in  scale  of  intellect,  it  proceeds  to  scratch, 
not  the  most  interesting  object  of  sight  only,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting object  of  imagination  ;  not  the  reindeer,  but  the 
Maker  and  Giver  of  the  reindeer.  And  the  second  great  condi- 
tion for  the  advance  of  the  art  of  sculpture  is  that  the  race  should 
j^ossess,  in  addition  to  the  mimetic  instinct,  the  realistic  or 
idolizing  instinct ;  the  desire  to  see  as  substantial  the  powers 
that  are  unseen,  and  bring  near  those  that  are  far  off,  and  to 
possess  and  cherish  those  that  are  strange.  To  make  in  some 
way  tangible  and  visible  the  nature  of  the  gods — to  illustrate 
and  explain  it  by  symbols  ;  to  bring  the  immortals  out  of  the 
recesses  of  the  clouds,  and  make  them  Penates  ;  to  bring  back 
the  dead  from  darkness,  and  make  them  Lares. 

34.  Our  conception  of  this  tremendous  and  universal  human 
passion  has  been  altogether  narrowed  by  the  current  idea  that 
Pagan  religious  art  consisted  only,  or  chiefly,  in  giving  person- 
ality to  the  gods.  The  personality  was  never  doubted  ;  it  was 
visibility,  interpretation,  and  possession  that  the  hearts  of 
men   sought.     Possession,  first  of   all — the  getting  hold  o£ 
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some  hewn  log  of  wild  olive-wood  tliat  would  full  on  its  kneefl 
if  it  was  pulled  from  its  pedestal — and,  afterwards,  slowly 
clearing  manifestation  ;  the  exactly  right  expression  is  used 
in  Lucian's  dream, — ^ctows  tSct^c  rov  /\la  ;  *'  Showed  *  Zeus  ;" 
manifested  him,  nay,  in  a  certain  sense,  brought  forth,  oi 
created,  as  you  have  it,  in  Anacreon's  ode  to  the  Kose,  of  the 
birth  of  Athena  herself — 

But  I  will  translate  the  passage  from  Lucian  to  you  at  length 
— it  is  in  every  way  profitable. 

35.  "There  came  to  me,  in  the  healing f  night,  a  divine 
dream,  so  clear  that  it  missed  nothing  of  the  truth  itself  ;  yes, 
and  still  after  all  this  time,  the  shapes  of  what  I  saw  remain 
in  my  sight,  and  the  sound  of  what  I  heard  dwells  in  my 
ears  " — (note  the  lovely  sense  of  h-avXos — the  sound  being  as 
of  a  stream  passing  always  by  in  the  same  channel, — "  so  dis- 
tinct was  everything  to  me.  Two  women  laid  hold  of  my 
hands  and  pulled  me,  each  towards  herself,  so  violently,  that 
I  had  like  to  have  been  pulled  asunder  ;  and  they  cried  out 
against  one  another, — the  one,  that  she  was  resolved  to  have 
me  to  herself,  being  indeed  her  own,  and  the  othej*  that  it  was 
vain  for  her  to  claim  what  belonged  to  others  ; — and  the  one 
who  first  claimed  me  for  her  own  was  like  a  hard  worker,  and 
had  strength  as  a  man's  ;  and  her  hair  was  dustv,  and  her 
hand  full  of  horny  places,  and  her  dress  fastened  tight  about 
her,  and  the  folds  of  it  loaded  wdth  white  marble-dust,  so  that 
she  looked  just  as  my  uncle  used  to  look  when  he  was  filing 
stones  :  but  the  other  was  pleasant  in  features,  and  delicate  in 
form,  and  orderly  in  her  dress  ;  and  so  in  the  end,  they  left 

*  There  is  a  primary  and  vulgar  sense  of  "exhibited  "  in  Lucian's 
mind  ;  but  the  higher  meaning  is  involved  in  it. 

f  In  the  Greek,  "  ambrosial.''  Recollect  always  that  ambrosia,  as  food 
of  gods,  is  the  continual  restorer  of  strength  ;  that  all  food  is  ambrosial 
when  it  nourishes,  and  that  the  night  is  called  "ambrosial  "  because  it 
restores  strength  to  the  soul  through  its  peace,  as,  iu  the  23rd  Psaim, 
the  stillness  of  waters. 
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it  to  me  to  decide,  after  lie:iriiiy  \YliHt  they  Lad  to  say,  with 
wliieh  of  them  I  would  go  ;  and  first  the  hard  featured  and 
mascuHue  one  si:)oko  : — 

3G.  "  '  Dear  ehihl,  I  am  the  Art  of  Image-sculpture,  whieh 
yesterday  you  began  to  learn  ;  and  I  am  as  one  of  your  own 
people,  and  of  your  house,  for  your  grandfather,  (and  she 
iiamed  my  mother's  father)  '  was  a  stone-cutter  ;  and  both 
your  uncles  had  good  name  through  me  :  and  if  you  will  keep 
yourself  well  clear  of  the  sillinesses  and  fluent  follies  that  come 
from  this  creature,'  (and  she  j^ointed  to  the  other  woman)  '  and 
will  follow  me,  and  live  with  me,  first  of  all,  you  shall  be 
brought  up  as  a  man  should  be,  and  have  strong  shoulders  ; 
and,  besides  that,  you  shall  be  kept  well  quit  of  all  restless 
desires,  and  you  shall  never  be  obliged  to  go  awa}'  into  any 
foreign  places,  leaving  your  own  country  and  the  people  of 
your  house  ;  neither  sJiall  all  men  praine  you  for  your  talk* 
And  you  must  not  despise  this  rude  serviceableness  of  my 
body,  neither  this  meanness  of  my  dusty  dress  ;  for,  pushing 
on  in  their  strength  from  such  things  as  these,  that  great 
Phidias  revealed  Zeus,  and  Polyclitus  wrought  out  Hera,  and 
Myron  was  praised,  and  Praxiteles  marvelled  at :  therefore 
are  these  men  worshipped  with  the  gods.'  " 

37.  There  is  a  beautiful  ambiguity  in  the  use  of  the  prep- 
osition with  the  genitive  in  this  last  sentence.  "  Pushing  on 
from  these  things "  means  indeed,  justly,  that  the  sculptors 
rose  from  a  mean  state  to  a  noble  one  ;  but  not  as  leaving  the 
mean  state  ; — not  as,  from  a  hard  life,  attaining  to  a  soft  one, 
— but  as  being  helped  and  strengthened  b}'  the  rough  life  to 
do  what  was  greatest.  Again,  "worshipped  with  the  gods" 
does  not  mean  that  they  are  thought  of  as  in  any  sense  equal 
to,  or  like  to,  the  gods,  but  as  being  on  the  side  of  the  gods 
against  what  is  base  and  ungodly  ;  and  that  the  kind  of  worth 
which  is  in  them  is  therefore  indeed  worshipful,  as  having  its 
source  with  the  gods.  Finally,  observe  that  ever}'  one  of  the 
expressions,  used  of  the  four  sculptors,  is  definitely  the  best 

*  I  have  italicised  tliis  final  promise  of  blessedness,  given  bj  the 
noble  Spirit  of  Workmanship.  Compare  Carljle  s  5th  Latter-day 
pamphlet,  throughout  ;  but  especially  pp.  12-14,  in  the  first  editioa. 
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tliat  Lucian  could  liave  chosen.  Phidias  carved  like  one  whc 
had  seen  Zeus,  and  had  only  to  reveal  him  ;  Polyclitus,  in 
labour  of  intellect,  completed  his  sculpture  by  just  law,  and 
wrought  out  Hera  ;  Myron  was  of  all  most  praised,  because  he 
did  best  what  pleased  the  vulgar  ;  and  Praxiteles,  the  most 
wondered  at  or  admired,  because  he  bestowed  utmost  exqui- 
siteness  of  beauty. 

38.  I  am  sorry  not  to  go  on  willi  the  dream  ;  the  more  re- 
fined lady,  as  you  may  remember,  is  liberal  or  gentlemanly 
Education,  and  prevails  at  last ;  so  that  Lucian  becomes  an 
author  instead  of  a  sculptor,  I  think  to  his  own  regret,  though 
to  our  present  benefit.  One  more  passage  of  his  I  must  refer 
you  to,  as  illustrative  of  the  point  before  us  ;  the  description 
of  the  temple  of  the  Syrian  Hieropolis,  where  he  explains  the 
absence  of  the  images  of  the  sun  and  moon.  *'  In  the  temple 
itself,"  he  says,  "  on  the  left  hand  as  one  goes  in,  there  is  set 
first  the  throne  of  the  sun  ;  but  no  form  of  him  is  thereon,  for 
of  these  two  powers  alone,  the  sun  and  the  moon,  they  show 
no  carved  images.  And  I  also  learned  why  this  is  their  law, 
for  they  say  that  it  is  permissible,  indeed,  to  make  of  the 
other  gods,  graven  images,  since  the  forms  of  them  are  not 
visible  to  all  men.  But  Helios  and  Selenaia  are  everywhere 
clear-bright,  and  all  men  behold  them  ;  what  need  is  there 
therefore  for  sculptured  work  of  these,  who  appear  in  the 
air? 

39.  This,  then,  is  the  second  instinct  necessary  to  sculpt- 
ure ;  the  desire  for  the  manifestation,  description,  and  com- 
panionship of  unknown  powers  ;  and  for  possession  of  a  bodily 
substance — the  "bronze  Strasbourg,"  which  you  can  embrace, 
and  hang  immortelles  on  the  head  of — instead  of  an  abstract 
idea.  But  if  you  get  nothing  more  in  the  depth  of  the 
national  mind  than  these  two  feelings,  the  mimetic  and  idol- 
izing instincts,  there  may  be  still  no  progress  possible  for  the 
arts  except  in  delicacy  of  manipulation  and  accumulative 
caprice  of  design.  You  must  have  not  only  the  idolizing  in- 
stinct, but  an  rjOos  which  chooses  the  right  thing  to  idolize ! 
Else,  you  will  get  states  of  art  like  those  in  China  or  India, 
non-progressive,   and  in  great   part  diseased   and    frightful, 
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bring  wrnnnflit  nndrr  ilio  iiifliionro  of  fooliRh  fprror,  or  foolisii 
.•idniirution.     So  that  a  third  condition,  coniplotin^*  and  con- 
lirminj;-  both  the  others,  must  exist  in  order  to  the  develop 
nient  of  the  creative  power. 

40.  This  third  condition  is  that  the  heart  of  the  nation 
shall  be  set  on  the  discovery  of  just  or  equal  law,  and  shall  bo 
from  day  to  day  developing  that  law  more  pcrfnctl}-.  The 
Greek  school  of  sculjiture  . is  formed  during,  and  in  conse- 
quence of,  the  national  effort  to  discover  the  nature  of  justice  ; 
tlie  Tuscan,  during,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  national  effort 
to  discover  the  nature  of  justitication.  I  assert  to  you  at 
present  briefly,  what  will,  I  hope,  be  the  subject  of  prolonged 
illustration  hereafter. 

41.  Now  when  a  nation  with  mimetic  instinct  and  imagina- 
tive longing  is  also  thus  occupied  earnestly  in  the  discovery 
of  Ethic  law,  that  effort  gradually  brings  precision  and  truth 
into  all  its  manual  acts  ;  and  the  physical  progress  of  sculpt- 
ure as  in  the  Greek,  so  in  the  Tuscan,  school,  consists  in 
gradually  limiting  what  was  before  indefinite,  in  verifying 
what  was  inaccurate,  and  in  humanizing  what  was  monstrous. 
I  might  perhaps  content  you  by  showing  these  external  phe- 
nomena, and  by  dwelling  simply  on  the  increasing  desire  of 
naturalness,  which  compels,  in  every  successive  decade  of 
years,  literally,  in  the  sculptured  images,  the  mimicked  bones 
to  come  together,  bone  to  his  bone  ;  and  the  flesh  to  come 
up  upon  them,  until  from  a  flattened  and  pinched  handful  of 
clay,  respecting  w^hich  you  may  gravely  question  whether  it 
was  intended  for  a  human  form  at  all ; — by  slow  degrees,  and 
added  touch  to  touch,  in  increasing  consciousness  of  the 
bodily  truth, — at  last  the  Aphrodite  of  Melos  stands  before 
you,  a  perfect  woman.  But  all  that  search  for  physical  accu- 
racy is  merely  the  external  operation,  in  the  arts,  of  the  seek- 
ing for  truth  in  the  inner  soul  ;  it  is  impossible  without  that 
higher  effort,  and  the  demonstration  of  it  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  you,  unless  I  made  you  aware  at  the  same  time 
of  its  spiritual  cause. 

42.  Observe  farther  ;  the  increasing  truth  in  representation 
is  co-relative  with  increasing  beauty  in  the  thing  to  be  repre- 
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Bented.  The  pursuit  of  justice  wliicli  regulates  the  iuiitutivo 
etlbrt,  regaliites  also  the  clevelopiuent  of  the  race  into  dignity 
of  person,  as  of  mind  ;  and  their  culminating  art-skill  attains 
the  grasp  of  entire  truth  at  the  moment  when  the  truth  be- 
comes most  lovely.  And  then,  ideal  sculpture  may  go  on 
safely  into  portraiture.  But  I  shall  not  touch  on  the  subject 
of  portrait  sculpture  to-day  ;  it  introduces  many  questions  of 
detail,  and  must  be  a  matter  for  subsequent  consideration. 

43.  These  then  are  the  tkree  great  passions  which  are  con- 
cerned in  true  sculpture.  I  cannot  find  better,  or,  at  least, 
more  easily  remembered,  names  for  them  than  "  the  Instincts 
of  Mimicry,  Idolatry,  and  Discipline  ; "  meaning,  by  the  last, 
the  desire  of  equity  and  wholesome  restraint,  in  all  acts  and 
works  of  life.  Now  of  these,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
love  of  Mimicry  is  natural  and  right,  and  the  love  of  Disci- 
pline is  natural  and  right.  But  it  looks  a  grave  question 
whether  the  yearning  for  Idolatry,  (the  desire  of  companion- 
ship with  images,)  is  right.  Whether,  indeed,  if  such  an  in- 
stinct be  essential  to  good  sculpture,  the  art  founded  on  it  can 
possibly  be  "fine"  art. 

44.  I  must  now  beg  for  your  close  attention,  because  I  have 
to  point  out  distinctions  in  modes  of  conception  which  will 
a})pear  trivial  to  you,  unless  accurately  understood  ;  but  of 
an  importance  in  the  history  of  art  which  cannot  be  over- 
rated. 

When  the  populace  of  Paris  adorned  the  statue  of  Stras- 
bourg with  immortelles,  none,  even  the  simplest  of  the  pious 
decorators,  would  suppose  that  the  city  of  Strasbourg  itself, 
or  any  spirit  or  ghost  of  the  cit}^  was  actually  there,  sitting  in 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  figure  was  delightful  to  them 
as  a  visible  nucleus  for  their  fond  thoughts  about  Strasbourg  ; 
but  never  for  a  moment  supposed  to  be  Strasbourg. 

Similarly,  they  might  have  taken  delight  in  a  statue  pur- 
porting to  represent  a  river  instead  of  a  city, — the  Rhine,  or 
Garonne,  suppose, — and  have  been  touched  with  strong 
emotion  in  looking  at  it,  if  the  real  river  were  dear  to  them, 
and  yet  never  think  for  an  instant  that  the  statue  was  th© 
river. 
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And  yet  again,  similiirly,  l)ut  much  more  distinctl}',  tliej' 
mij^lit  take  ilcliglit  in  the  l)eautifnl  image  of  a  god,  because  it 
gathered  and  perpetuated  their  thoughts  about  that  god  ,• 
and  yet  never  Huj)pose,  iior  be  capable  of  being  deceived  by 
any  arguments  into  supposing,  tliat  the  statue  wan  the  god. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  meteoric  stone  fell  from  the  sky  in 
the  sight  of  a  savage,  and  he  picked  it  up  hot,  he  would  most 
pi-obably  lay  it  aside  in  some,  to  him,  sacred  place,  and  be- 
lieve the  stone  itaelf  to  be  a  kind  of  god,  and  offer  prayer  and 
sacrifice  to  it. 

in  like  manner,  any  other  strange  or  terrifying  object, 
such,  for  instance,  as  a  powerfully  noxious  animal  or  plant, 
he  would  be  apt  to  regard  in  the  same  way  ;  and  very  pos- 
sibly also  construct  for  himself  frightful  idols  of  some  kind, 
calculated  to  produce  upon  him  a  vague  impression  of  their 
being  alive  ;  whose  imaginary  anger  he  might  de^^recate  or 
avert  with  sacrifice,  although  incapable  of  conceiving  in  them 
any  one  attribute  of  exalted  intellectual  or  moral  nature. 

45.  If  you  will  now  refer  to  §  52-59  of  my  Introductory 
Lectures,  you  will  find  this  distinction  between  a  resolute 
conception,  recognized  for  such,  and  an  involuntary  apjDre- 
hension  of  spiritual  existence,  already  insisted  on  at  some 
length.  And  you  will  see  more  and  more  clearly  as  we  pro- 
ceed, that  the  deliberate  and  intellectually  commanded  con- 
ception is  not  idolatrous  in  any  -evil  sense  whatever,  but  is  one 
of  the  grandest  and  wholesomest  functions  of  the  human  soul ; 
and  that  the  essence  of  evil  idolatry  begins  only  in  the  idea 
or  belief  of  a  real  presence  of  any  kind,  in  a  thing  in  which 
there  is  no  such  presence. 

46.  I  need  not  say  that  the  harm  of  the  idolatry  must  de- 
pend on  the  certainty  of  the  negative.  If  there  be  a  real 
presence  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  in  an  unconsuming  flame,  or  in 
a  still  small  voice,  it  is  no  sin  to  bow  down  before  these. 

But,  as  matter  of  historical  fact,  the  idea  of  such  presence 
has  generally  been  both  ignoble  and  false,  and  confined  to 
nations  of  inferior  race,  who  are  often  condennied  to  remain 
for  ages  in  conditions  of  vile  terror,  destitute  of  thought. 
Neai'ly  all  Indian  architecture  and  Chinese  design  arise  out 
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of  such  a  state  :  so  also,  tiuiiigh  in  a  less  ^oss  degree,  Ninr 
evite  anrl  Phcenician  art,  early  Irish,  and  Scandinavian  ;  th« 
latter,  however,  with  vital  elements  of  high  intellect  mingled 
in  it  from  the  first. 

But  the  greatest  races  are  never  grossly  subject  to  such 
terror,  even  in  their  childhood,  and  the  course  of  their  minds 
is  broadly  divisible  into  three  distinct  stages. 

47.  (I.)  In  their  infancy  they  begin  to  imitate  the  real 
animals  about  them,  as  my  little  girl  made  the  cats  and  mice, 
but  with  an  undercurrent  of  partial  superstition — a  sense  that 
there  must  be  more  in  the  creatures  than  they  can  see  ;  also 
they  catch  up  vividly  any  of  the  fancies  of  the  baser  nations 
round  them,  and  repeat  these  more  or  less  apishly,  yet  rapidly 
naturalizing  and  beautifying  them.  They  then  connect  all 
kinds  of  shapes  together,  compounding  meanings  out  of  the 
old  chimeras,  and  inventing  new  ones  with  the  speed  of  a 
running  wild-tire  ;  but  always  getting  more  of  man  into  their 
images,  and  admitting  less  of  monster  or  brute  ;  their  own 
characters,  meanwhile,  exj^anding  and  purging  themselves, 
and  shaking  oH  the  feverish  fancy,  as  springing  flowers 
shake  the  earth  off  their  stalks. 

48.  (II.)  In  the  second  stage,  being  now  themselves  perfect 
men  and  women,  they  reach  the  conception  of  true  and  great 
gods  as  existent  in  the  universe ;  and  absolutely  cease  to 
think  of  them  as  in  any  wise  present  in  statues  or  images  ; 
but  they  have  now  learned  to  make  these  statues  beautifully 
human,  and  to  surround  them  with  attributes  that  may  con- 
centrate their  thoughts  of  the  gods.  This  is,  in  Greece,  ac- 
curately the  Pindaric  time,  just  a  little  preceding  the  Phidian  ; 
the  Phidian  is  already  dimmed  with  a  faint  shadow  of  infidel- 
ity ;  still,  the  Olympic  Zeus  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficiently 
central  type  of  a  statue  which  was  no  more  supposed  to  he 
Zeus,  than  the  gold  or  elephants'  tusks  it  was  made  of  ;  but 
ill  which  the  most  splendid  powers  of  human  art  were  ex- 
hausted in  representing  a  believed  and  honoured  God  to  the 
happy  and  holy  imagination  of  a  sincerely  religious  people. 

49.  (III.)  The  third  stage  of  national  existence  follows,  in 
which,  the  imagination  having  now  done  its  utmost,  and  b« 
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ing  partly  restrained  hy  the  sanctities  of  tradition,  wliich 
])orniit  no  farther  chan^'c  in  tlio  concc^piions  proviously 
created,  begins  to  be  superseded  by  logical  deduction  and 
scientific  investigation.  At  the  same  moment,  the  elder  ar- 
tists having  done  all  that  is  possible  in  rc^alizing  the  national 
conceptions  of  the  Gods,  the  younger  ones,  forbidden  to 
change  the  scheme  of  existing  representations,  and  incapable 
of  doing  anything  better  in  that  kind,  betake  themselves  to 
refine  and  decorate  the  old  ideas  with  more  attractive  skill. 
Their  aims  are  thus  more  and  more  limited  to  manual  dexter- 
it}',  and  their  fanc}'  paralyzed.  Also,  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, the  methods  of  every  art  continually  improving,  and  be- 
ing made  subjects  of  popular  inquiry,  2^1'n.ise  is  now  to  be  got, 
for  eminence  in  these,  from  the  whole  mob  of  the  nation  ; 
whereas  intellectual  design  can  never  be  discerned  but  by  the 
few.  So  that  in  this  third  jvra  we  find  every  kind  of  imitative 
and  vulgar  dexterity  more  and  more  cultivated  ;  while  design 
and  imagination  are  every  day  less  cared  for,  and  less  possible. 
50.  Meanwhile,  as  I  have  just  said,  the  leading  minds  in 
literature  and  science  become  continually  more  logical  and 
investigative  ;  and,  once  that  they  are  established  in  the 
habit  of  testing  facts  accurately',  a  very  few  3'ears  are  enough 
to  convince  all  the  stroncrest  thinkers  that  the  old  ima^jfinative 
religion  is  untenable,  and  cannot  any  longer  be  honestly 
taught  in  its  fixed  traditional  form,  excej^t  by  ignorant  per- 
sons. And  at  this  point  the  fate  of  the  people  absolutely  de- 
pends on  the  degree  of  moral  strength  into  which  their  hearts 
have  been  already  trained.  If  it  be  a  strong,  industrious, 
chaste,  and  honest  race,  the  taking  its  old  gods,  or  at  least 
the  old  forms  of  them,  away  from  it,  will  indeed  make  it 
deeply  sorrowful  and  amazed  ;  but  will  in  no  whit  shake  its 
will,  nor  alter  its  practice.  Exceptional  persons,  naturally 
disposed  to  become  drunkards,  harlots,  and  cheats,  but  who 
had  been  previously  restrained  from  indulging  tliese  disposi- 
tions by  their  fear  of  God,  will,  of  course,  break  out  into  open 
vice,  when  that  fear  is  removed.  But  the  heads  of  tlie  fami- 
lies of  the  people,  instructed  in  tlie  pure  habits  and  j^erfcct 
delights   of   an  lionest   life,  and   to  whom    the   thought  of  i^' 
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Father  in  heaven  had  been  a  comfort,  not  a  restraint,  will 
aysuredly  not  seek  relief  from  tlie  discomfort  of  their  orphan- 
age by  becoming  uncharitable  and  vile.  Also  the  high  leaders 
of  their  thought  gather  their  whole  strength  together  in  the 
gloom  ;  and  at  the  first  entrance  of  tliis  valley  of  the  Shadov^ 
of  Death,  look  their  new  enemy  full  in  the  eyeless  face  of  hin?, 
and  subdue  him,  and  his  terror,  under  their  feet.  '*  Metus 
omnes,  et  inexorabile  fatum,  .  .  .  strepitum(|ue  Acherontis 
avari."  This  is  the  condition  of  national  soul  expressed  by 
the  art,  and  the  words,  of  Holbein,  Durer,  Sliakspeare,  Pope, 
and  Goethe. 

51.  But  if  the  people,  at  the  moment  when  the  trial  of 
darkness  approaches,  be  not  confirmed  in  moral  character, 
but  are  only  maintaining  a  superficial  ^'irtue  by  the  aid  of 
a  spectral  religion  ;  the  moment  the  staf!*  of  their  faith  is 
broken,  the  character  of  the  race  falls  like  a  climbing  plant 
cut  from  its  hold  :  then  all  the  earthlicst  vices  attack  it  as  it 
lies  in  the  dust ;  every  form  of  sensual  and  insane  sin  is 
developed,  and  half  a  century  is  sometimes  enough  to  close, 
in  hopeless  shame,  the  career  of  the  nation  in  literature,  art, 
and  war. 

52.  Notably,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  all  religion  has 
perished  from  the  practically  active  national  mind  of  France 
and  England.  No  statesman  in  the  senate  of  either  country 
would  dare  to  use  a  sentence  out  of  their  acceptedly  divine 
Kevelation.  as  having  now  a  literal  authority  over  them  for 
their  guidance,  or  even  a  suggestive  wisdom  for  their  con- 
templation. England,  especially,  has  cast  her  Bible  full  in 
the  face  of  her  former  God  ;  and  proclaimed,  with  open 
challenge  to  Him,  her  resolved  worship  of  His  declared 
enemy,  Mammon.  All  the  arts,  therefore,  founded  on  relig- 
ion, and  sculpture  chiefly,  are  here  in  England  efYete  and 
corrupt,  to  a  degree  which  arts  never  were  hitherto  in  the 
history  of  mankind  :  and  it  is  possible  to  show  you  the  con- 
dition of  sculpture  living,  and  sculpture  dead,  in  accurate  op- 
position, by  simply  comparing  the  nascent  Pisan  school  in  Italy 
with  the  existing  school  in  England. 

53.  You  were  perhaps  surprised    at   my  placing  in  your 
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educational  series,  aa  a  type  of  orijifinal  Italian  Rculpture,  tho 
pulpit  by  Niccola  Pisauo  in  tlic  Duomo  of  Siona.  I  wouM 
i;itlu'r,  had  it  been  possible,  have  <:^iven  tlie  2)ulpit  by  Giovanni 
I'isano  in  the  Duomo  of  Pisa  ;  but  that  pulpit  is  dispersed  in 
fragments  through  the  upper  galleries  of  the  Duomo,  and  the 
cloister  of  the  Campo  Santo  ;  and  the  casts  of  its  fragments 
now  put  together  at  Kensington  are  too  coarse  to  be  of  use  to 
you.  You  may  partly  judge,  however,  of  the  method  of  their 
execution  by  the  eagle's  head,  which  I  have  slietched  from  the 
marble  in  the  Campo  Santo  (Edu.,  No.  113),  and  the  lioness 
with  her  cubs,  (Edu.,  No.  103,  more  carefully  studied  at 
Siena)  ;  and  I  will  get  j'ou  other  illustrations  in  due  time. 
Meanwhile,  I  want  you  to  compare  the  main  purpose  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Pisa,  and  its  associated  Bell  Tower,  Baptistery, 
and  Holy  Field,  with  the  main  purpose  of  tlie  principal  build- 
ing lately  raised  for  the  people  of  London.  In  these  days,  we 
indeed  desire  no  cathedrals ;  but  we  have  constructed  an 
enormous  and  costly  edifice,  wdiich,  in  claiming  educational 
influence  over  the  whole  London  j^opulace,  and  middle  class, 
is  veril}^  the  Metropolitan  cathedral  of  this  century, — the 
Crystal  Palace. 

5-1.  It  was  proclaimed,  at  its  erection,  an  example  of  a  newly 
discovered  style  of  architecture,  greater  than  any  hitherto 
known, — our  best  popular  wTiters,  in  their  enthusiasm,  de- 
scribing it  as  an  edifice  of  Fairyland.  You  are  nevertheless  to 
observe  that  this  novel  production  of  fairy  enchantment  is 
destitute  of  every  kind  of  sculpture,  except  the  bosses  pro- 
duced by  the  heads  of  nails  and  rivets;  while  the  Duomo  of 
Pisa,  in  the  wreathen  work  of  its  doors,  in  the  foliage  of  its 
capitals,  inlaid  colour  designs  of  its  fa9ade,  embossed  panels 
of  its  baptistery  font,  and  figure  sculpture  of  its  two  pulpits, 
contained  the  germ  of  a  school  of  sculpture  which  was  to 
maintain,  through  a  subsequent  period  of  four  hundred  years, 
the  greatest  power  yet  reached  by  the  arts  of  the  world  in 
description  of  Form,  and  expression  of  Thought. 

5o.  Now  it  is  easy  to  show  you  the  essential  cause  of  the 
vast  discrepancy  in  the  character  of  these  two  buildings. 

In  the  vault  of  the  apse    of   the    Duomo  of  Pisa,   was  a 
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colossal  image  of  Christ,  in  coloured  mosaic,  bearing  to  the 
temple,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  relation  which  the  statue  ol 
Athena  bore  to  the  Parthenon  ;  and  in  the  same  manner,  con- 
centrating the  imagination  of  the  Pisan  on  the  attributes  of  the 
God  in  whom  he  believed. 

In  precisely  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the  nave  of 
the  building,  but  of  larger  size,  as  proportioned  to  the  three 
or  four  times  greater  scale  of  the  whole,  a  colossal  piece  of 
sculpture  was  placed  by  Englisli  designers,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  preparation  for  their  solemnities  in 
honour  of  the  birthday  of  Christ,  in  December,  18G7  or  18G8. 

That  piece  of  sculpture  was  the  face  of  the  clown  in  a 
pantomime,  son^e  twelve  feet  high  from  brow  to  chin,  which 
face,  being  moved  by  the  mechanism  which  is  our  pride,  every 
half  minute  opened  its  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  showed  its 
teeth,  and  revolved  its  eyes,  the  force  of  these  periodical 
seasons  of  expression  being  increased  and  explained  by  the 
illuminated  inscription  underneath  "Here  we  are  again." 

56.  When  it  is  assumed,  and  with  too  good  reason,  that 
the  mind  of  the  English  populace  is  to  be  addressed,  in  the 
principal  Sacred  Festival  of  its  year,  by  sculpture  such  as  this, 
I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  you  that  the  hope  is  absolutely 
futile  of  advancing  their  intelligence  by  collecting  within  this 
building,  (itself  devoid  absolutely  of  every  kind  of  ai't,  and  so 
vilely  constructed  that  those  who  traverse  it  are  continually  in 
danger  of  falling  over  the  cross-bars  that  bind  it  together) 
examples  of  sculpture  filched  indiscriminately  from  the  past 
work,  bad  and  good,  of  Turks,  Greeks,  Romans,  Moors,  and 
Christians,  miscoloured,  misplaced,  and  misinterpreted  ;  '"^ 
here  thrust  into  unseemly  corners,  and  there  mortised  together 
into  mere  confusion  of  heterogeneous  obstacle  ;  pronouncing 
itself  hourly  more  intolerable  in  weariness,  until  any  kind  of 
relief  is  sought  from  it  in  steam  wheelbarrows  or  cheap  toy- 

*  ''  Falsely  represented,"  would  be  the  better  expression.  In  tlie  cast 
of  the  tomb  of  Queen  Eleanor,  for  a  single  instance,  the  Gothic  foliage 
of  which  one  essential  virtue  is  its  change  over  every  shield,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  repetition  of  casts  from  one  mould,  of  which  the  design  it- 
self is  entirely  conjectural. 
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shops  ;  nnd  most  of  all  in  beer  and  meat,  tlie  corks  and  the 
bones  bcin<^  dropped  through  the.  cliinks  in  the  damp  deal 
flooring  of  the  English  Fairy  Palace. 

57.  But  you  will  probably  think  me  unjust  in  assuming 
that  a  building  prepared  only  for  the  amusement  of  the  peo- 
ple can  typically  represent  the  architecture  or  sculpture  of 
modern  England.  You  may  urge,  that  I  ought  rather  to  de- 
scribe the  qualities  of  the  refined  sculpture  which  is  executed 
in  large  quantities  for  private  persons  belonging  to  the  upper 
classes,  and  for  sepulchral  and  memorial  purposes.  But  I 
could  not  now  criticise  that  sculpture  with  any  power  of  con- 
viction to  you,  because  I  have  not  yet  stated  to  3'ou  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  scul23ture  in  general.  I  will,  however,  in  some 
points,  tell  you  the  facts  by  anticipation. 

58.  We  have  much  excellent  portrait  sculpture  ;  but  portrait 
sculpture,  which  is  nothing  more,  is  always  third-rate  work, 
even  when  produced  by  men  of  genius  ; — nor  does  it  in  the 
least  require  men  of  genius  to  produce  it.  To  paint  a  por- 
trait, indeed,  implies  the  very  highest  gifts  of  piainting  ;  but 
any  man,  of  ordinary  patience  and  artistic  feeling,  can  carve  a 
satisfactory  bust. 

59.  Of  our  powers  in  historical  sculpture,  I  am,  without 
question,  just,  in  taking  for  sufficient  evidence  the  monuments 
we  have  erected  to  our  two  greatest  heroes  b}^  sea  and  land  ; 
namely,  the  Nelson  Column,  and  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  opposite  Apsley  House.  Nor  will  3'ou,  I  hope, 
think  me  severe, — certainly,  whatever  you  may  think  me,  I 
am  using  only  the  most  temperate  language,  in  saying  of  both 
these  monuments,  that  they  are  absolutely  devoid  of  high 
sculptural  merit.  But,  consider  how  much  is  involved  in  the 
fact  thus  dispassionately  stated,  respecting  the  two  monu- 
ments in  the  principal  places  of  our  capital,  to  our  two  great- 
est heroes. 

60.  Remember  that  we  have  before  our  ej^es,  as  subjects  of 
perpetual  study  and  thought,  the  art  of  all  the  world  for  three 
thousand  years  past  :  especially,  we  have  the  best  sculpture 
of  Greece,  for  example  of  bodily  perfection  ;  the  best  of  Rome, 
for  example  of  character  in  portraiture  ;  the  best  of  Florence, 
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for  ejtample  of  romautic  passion  :  we  have  unlimited  accesfl 
to  books  autl  other  sources  of  instruction  ;  we  have  the  most 
l>erfect  scientific  illustrations  of  anatomy,  both  human  and 
comparative  ;  and,  we  have  bribes  for  the  reward  of  success, 
large,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  twenty  to  one,  as  compared 
with  those  offered  to  the  artists  of  any  other  pcriocL  And 
with  all  these  advantages,  and  the  stimulus  also  of  fame  car- 
ried instantly  by  the  press  to  the  remotest  comers  of  Europe, 
the  best  efforts  we  can  make,  on  the  gi*andest  of  occasions,  re- 
sult in  work  which  it  is  imi>ossible  in  any  one  particular  to 
praise. 

Now  consider  for  yourselves  what  an  intensity  of  the  nega- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  sculpture  this  impUes  in  the  national 
mind  !  What  measures  can  be  assigned  to  the  gulf  of  inca- 
pacity, which  ctui  deliberately  swallow  up  in  the  gorge  of  it 
the  teaching  and  example  of  three  thousand  years,  and  pro- 
duce as  the  result  of  that  insti-uctiou,  what  it  is  courteous  to 
call  "  nothing  ?  " 

61.  That  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we  ai*rive,  on  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  our  historical  sculpture.  To  complete  the 
measiu'e  of  oiu-selves,  we  must  endeavour  to  estimate  the  i*auk 
of  the  two  opiX)site  schools  of  sculpture  employed  by  us  in 
the  nominal  ser\ice  of  religion,  and  in  the  actual  sei-vice  of 
-sdce. 

I  am  aware  of  no  statue  of  Christ,  nor  of  any  apostle  of 
Chiist,  nor  of  any  scene  related  in  the  New  Testament,  pro- 
duced by  us  w*ithin  the  last  three  hundred  years,  which  has 
•possessed  even  superficial  merit  enough  to  attract  public  at- 
tention. 

Whereas  the  steadily  immoral  effect  of  the  formative  art 
which  we  learn,  more  or  less  apishly,  from  the  French  schools, 
and  employ,  but.  too  gladly,  in  manufactuiing  articles  for  the 
amusement  of  the  luxurious  classes,  must  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  used  by  joyful  fiends  and  angry  fates, 
for  the  ruin  of  oui*  civilization. 

If,  after  I  have  set  before  you  the  nature  and  principles  of 
true  sculpture,  in  Athens.  Pisa,  and  Florence,  you  reconsider 
these  facts, — (which  you  will  then  at  once  recognize  as  such), 
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— you  Mill  find  that  tlioy  absolutely  justify  my  assertion  tlmt 
the  state  of  sculpture;  in  modern  l^jiiyland,  as  compared  with 
that  of  llie  great  Ancients,  is  literally  one  of  corruj^t  and  dis- 
honourable death,  as  opposed  to  bright  and  fameful  life. 

02.  And  now,  will  you  bear  with  me,  while  I  tell  you  finally 
why  this  is  so  ? 

The  cause  with  which  you  arc  personally  concerned  is  your 
own  frivolity  ;  though  essentially  this  is  not  your  fault,  but 
that  of  the  system  of  your  early  training.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains the  same,  that  here,  in  Oxford,  you,  a  chosen  body  of 
English  youth,  in  no  wise  care  for  the  history  of  your  coun- 
try, for  its  present  dangers,  or  its  present  duties.  You  still, 
like  children  of  seven  or  eight  yea)*s  old,  are  interested  only  in 
bats,  balls,  and  oars  :  nay,  including  with  you  the  students  of 
Germany  and  France,  it  is  certain  that  the  general  body  of 
modern  European  youth  have  their  minds  occupied  more  seri- 
ously by  the  sculpture  and  painting  of  the  bowls  of  their 
tobacco-pipes,  than  by  all  the  divinest  workmanship  and  pas- 
sionate imagination  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Mediaeval  Chris- 
tendom. 

63.  But  the  elementary  causes,  both  of  this  frivolity  in  you, 
and  of  worse  than  frivolity  in  older  persons,  are  the  two  forms 
of  deadly  Idolatry  which  are  now  all  but  universal  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  worship  of  the  Eidolon,  or  Phan- 
tasm of  Wealth  ;  w^orship  of  which  you  will  find  the  nature 
partly  examined  in  the  37th  paragraph  of  my  Munera  Pul- 
veris  ;  but  which  is  briefly  to  be  defined  as  the  servile  appre- 
hension of  an  active  power  in  Money,  and  the  submission  to 
it  as  the  God  of  our  life. 

G4.  The  second  elementary  cause  of  the  loss  of  our  nobly 
imaginative  faculty,  is  the  worship  of  the  Letter,  instead  of  the 
Spirit,  in  what  we  chiefly  accept  as  the  ordinance  and  teach- 
ing of  Deity  ;  and  the  apprehension  of  a  healing  sacredness  in 
the  act  of  reading  the  Book  whose  primal  commands  we  re- 
fuse to  obey. 

No  feather  idol  of  Polynesia  was  ever  a  sign  of  a  more 
shameful  idolatry,  than  the  modtrn  notion  in  the  minds  of 
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certainly  the  majority  of  English  religious  persons,  that  the 
Word  of  God,  by  which  the  heavens  were  of  old,  and  the 
earth,  standing  out  of  the  water  and  in  the  water, — the  Word 
of  Goil  which  came  to  the  prophets,  and  comes  still  for  ever  to 
all  who  will  hear  it,  (and  to  many  who  will  forbear)  ;  :u!<l 
which,  called  Faithful  and  True,  is  to  lead  forth,  in  the  judg- 
ment, the  aruiies  of  heaven, — that  this  ''  Word  of  God  "  may 
yet  be  bound  at  our  pleasure  in  morocco,  and  carried  about 
in  a  young  lady's  pocket,  with  tasselled  ribands  to  mark  the 
passages  she  most  approves  of. 

Go.  Gentlemen,  there  has  hitherto  been  seen  no  instance, 
and  England  is  little  likely  to  give  the  unexampled  spectacle, 
of  a  country  successful  in  the  noble  arts,  yet  in  which  the 
youths  were  frivolous,  the  maidens  falsely  religious,  the  men, 
slaves  of  money,  and  the  matrons,  of  vanity.  Not  from  all  the 
marble  of  the  liills  of  Luui  will  such  a  people  ever  shape  one 
statue  that  may  stand  nobly  against  the  sky  ;  not  from  all 
the  treasures  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  gi*eat  dead,  will  they 
gather,  for  their  own  descendants,  any  inheritance  but  shame. 
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(SQ>.  The  principal  object  of  the  preceding  lecture  (and  1 
choose  rather  to  incur  your  blame  for  tediousness  in  repeat- 
ing, than  for  obscurity  in  defining  it),  was  to  enforce  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  ignoble  and  false  phase  of  Idolatry,  which 
consists  in  the  attribution  of  a  spiritual  power  to  a  material 
thing  ;  and  the  noble  and  truth-seeking  phase  of  it,  to  which 
I  shall  in  these  lectures  *  give  the  general  term  of  Imagina- 

*  I  sliall  be  obliged  in  future  lectures,  as  hitherto  in  my  other  writ- 
ings, to  use  the  terms,  Idolatry  and  Imagintitioii  in  a  more  comprehen- 
sive sense  ;  but  here  I  use  them  for  convenience  sake,  limitedly,  to 
avoid  the  continual  occurrence  of  the  terms,  noble  and  ignoble,  or  false 
»iid  true,  with  reference  to  modes  of  conception. 
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tion  ; — that  is  to  sfiy,  tlio  invonfion  of  materinl  Rj'mholR  whic.li 
may  load  us  to  contemplate  the  character  and  nature  of  f^ods, 
spirits,  or  abstract  virtues  and  powers,  without  in  the  least 
implying  the  actual  presence  of  such  Beings  among  us,  or 
even  their  possession,  in  reality,  of  the  forms  we  attribute  to 
them. 

()7.  For  instance,  in  the  ordinarily  received  Greek  type  of 
Athena,  on  vases  of  the  Phidian  time  (sufficiently  represented 
in  the  opposite  woodcut),  no  Greek  would  have  supposed  the 
vase  on  which  this  was  painted  to  be  itself  Athena,  nor  to  con- 
tain Athena  inside  of  it,  as  the  Arabian  fisherman's  casket 
contained  the  genie  ;  neither  did  he  think  that  this  rude 
black  painting,  done  at  speed  as  the  potter's  fancy  urged  his 
hand,  rej)resented  anything  like  the  form  or  aspect  of  the 
Goddess  herself.  Nor  would  he  have  thought  so,  even  had 
the  image  been  ever  so  beautifully  wrought.  The  goddess 
might,  indeed,  visibty  appear  under  the  form  of  an  armed 
virgin,  as  she  might  under  that  of  a  hawk  or  a  swallow,  when 
it  pleased  her  to  give  such  manifestation  of  her  presence  ;  but 
it  did  not,  therefore,  follow  that  she  w^as  constantly  invested 
with  any  of  these  forms,  or  that  the  best  which  human  skill 
could,  even  by  her  own  aid,  picture  of  her,  was,  indeed,  a 
likeness  of  her.  The  real  use,  at  all  events,  of  this  rude 
image,  w^as  only  to  signify  to  the  eye  and  heart  the  facts  of 
the  existence,  in  some  manner,  of  a  Spirit  of  wisdom,  perfect 
in  gentleness,  irresistible  in  anger  ;  having  also  jjhysical  do- 
minion over  the  air  which  is  the  life  and  breadth  of  all  creat- 
ures, and  clothed,  to  human  eyes,  with  aegis  of  fiery  cloud,  and 
raiment  of  falling  dew. 

G8.  In  the  jei  more  abstract  conception  of  the  Spirit  of 
agriculture,  in  which  the  wdngs  of  the  chariot  represent  the 
winds  of  spring,  and  its  crested  dragons  are  originally  a  mere 
type  of  the  seed  with  its  twisted  root  piercing  the  gixDund, 
and  shari>edged  leaves  rising  above  it ;  we  are  in  still  less 
danger  of  mistaking  the  symbol  for  the  presumed  form  of  an 
actual  Person.  But  I  must,  with  persistence,  beg  of  you  to 
observe  that  in  all  the  noble  actions  of  imagination  in  this 
kind,  the  distinction  from  idolatry  consists,  not  in  the  denial  of 
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the  being,  or  presence  of  the  Spirit,  but  only  in  the  due  recog 
nition  of  our  human  incapacity  to  conceive  the  one,  or  compel 
the  other. 
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GO.  Farther — and  for  this  statement  I  claim  your  attentioii 
still  more  earnestly.  As  no  nation  has  ever  attained  real 
greatness  during  periods  in  which  it  was  subject  to  any  condi- 
tion of  Idolatry,  so  no  nation  has  ever  attained  or  persevered 
in  greatness,  except  in  reaching  and  maintaining  a  passionate 
Imagination  of  a  spiritual  estate  higher  than  that  of  men  ;  and 
of  spiritual  creatures  nobler  than  men,  having  a  quite  real  and 
personal  existence,  however  imperfectly  apprehended  by  us. 
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And  Jill  tlio  arts  of  tlio  prrsoiit  .ipfodosorvinof  to  bo  indadod 
under  the  nanio  of  Hciilpturo  luivo  Ik'oh  dogradod  by  uh,  and 
all  principles  of  just  policy  have  vanished  from  us, — and  that 
lot  ally,  —for  this  double  reason  ;  that  we  are  on  one  side,  given 
up  to  idolatries  of  the  most  servile  kind,  as  I  showed  you  in 
the  close  of  the  la.st  lecture, — while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
absolutely  ceased  from  the  exercise  of  faithful  imagination  : 
an«l  the  only  remnants  of  the  desire  of  truth  which  remain  in 
us  have  been  corrupted  into  a  prurient  itch  to  discover  the 
origin  of  life  in  the  nature  of  the  dust,  and  prove  that  the 
source  of  the  order  of  the  universe  is  the  accidental  concurrence 
of  its  atoms. 

70.  Under  these  two  calamities  of  our  time,  the  art  of  sculpt- 
ure has  perished  more  totally  than  any  other,  because  the 
object  of  that  art  is  exclusivel}^  the  rej^resentation  of  form  as 
the  exponent  of  life.  It  is  essentially  concerned  only  with  the 
human  form,  wliicli  is  the  exponent  of  the  highest  life  we 
know  ;  and  witli  all  subordinate  forms  only  as  they  exhibit 
conditions  of  vital  power  which  have  some  certain  relation  to 
Immanity.  It  deals  with  the  "  particula  undique  desecta  "  of 
the  animal  nature,  and  itself  contemplates,  and  brings  forward 
for  its  disciples'  contemplation,  all  the  energies  of  creation 
which  transform  the  Trr^Xo?,  or  lower  still,  the  (36pfSopo<;  of  the 
trivia,  by  Athena's  help,  into  forms  of  power  ; — {to  fxkv  okov 
dp)(LTiKTU)v  auTos  ijv.  iTvv€Lpyd^eTO  Si  tol  kol  y  ^AOrjva  Ifxirviovaa 
Tov  TT-qXov  KOL  (.fi\pv)(a  iTOLovaa  cti^at  to.  TrXacr/xara  ;)* — but  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  representation  of  forms  not 
living,  however  beautiful,  (as  of  clouds  or  waves)  ;  nor  may 
it  condescend  to  use  its  perfect  skill,  except  in  expressing  the 
xioblest  conditions  of  life. 

These  laws  of  sculpture,  being  wholly  contrary  to  the  prac- 
f  ice  of  our  day,  I  cannot  expect  you  to  accept  on  my  assertion, 
nor  do  I  wish  you  to  do  so.  By  placing  definitely  good  and 
bad  sculpture  before  you,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  I  shall 

^•'  "And  in  sum,  he  hiiiiself  (Prometheus)  was  the  master-maker,  and 
Athena  worked  together  with  him,  breathing  into  the  clay,  and  caused 
the  moulded  things  to  have  soul  (psyche)  iu  them." — Lucian,  Pkomb* 
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gradually  prove  to  you  tlie  nature  of  all  exoellinf^  and  cndur 
ing  (qualities  ;  but  to-day  I  will  only  confirm  my  assertions  b\ 
laying  before  you  the  statement  of  the  Greeks  themselves  on 
the  subject  ;  given  in  their  own  noblest  time,  and  assuredly 
authoritative,  in  every  point  which  it  embraces,  for  all  time 
to  come. 

71.  If  any  of  you  have  looked  at  the  explanation  I  have 
given  of  the  myth  of  Athena  in  my  Queen  of  the  Air,  you  can- 
not but  have  been  surprised  that  I  took  scarcely  any  note  of 
the  story  of  her  birth.  I  did  not,  because  that  story  is  con- 
nected intimately  with  the  Apolline  myths  ;  and  is  told  of 
Athena,  not  essentially  as  the  goddess  of  the  air,  but  as  the 
goddess  of  Art- Wisdom. 

You  have  probably  often  smiled  at  the  legend  itself,  or 
avoided  thinking  of  it,  as  revolting.  It  is  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  childish  of  sacred  myths  ;  yet  remember, 
ludicrous  and  ugly  as  it  seems  to  us,  this  story  satisfied  the 
fancy  of  the  Athenian  people  in  their  highest  state  ;  and  if  it 
did  not  satisfy — yet  it  was  accepted  by,  all  later  mythologists  : 
you  may  also  remember  I  told  you  to  be  prepared  to  find  that, 
given  a  certain  degree  of  national  intellect,  the  ruder  the 
symbol,  the  deeper  would  be  its  purpose.  And  this  legend 
of  the  birth  of  Athena  is  the  central  myth  of  all  that  the 
Greeks  have  left  us  respecting  the  power  of  their  arts  ;  and  in 
it  they  have  expressed,  as  it  seemed  good  to  them,  the  most 
important  things  they  had  to  tell  us  on  these  matters.  We 
may  read  them  wrongly  ;  but  we  must  read  them  here,  if 
anywhere. 

72.  There  are  so  many  threads  to  be  gathered  up  in  the 
legend,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  put  it  before  you  in  total  clear- 
ness, but  I  wdll  take  main  points.  Athena  is  born  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes  ;  and  that  island  is  raised  out  of  the  sea  by 
Apollo,  after  he  had  been  left  without  inheritance  among  the 
gods.     Zeus  *  would    have  cast    the  lot  again,   but  Apollo 

*  His  relations  with  the  two  great  Titans,  I'hemis  and  Mnemosyne, 
belong  to  another  group  of  myths.  The  father  of  Athena  is  the  lower 
and  nearer  physical  Zeus,  from  whom  Metis,  the  mother  of  Athena,  long 
withdraws  and  disguises  herself. 
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ordors  flio  p'oldoii-Lifivdlrd  TjiioliosiH  to  sirotrh  oiif,  hor  liaiuls; 
find  not  now  by  {'li.iiicc  or  lot,  but  by  noble  onch.intmont,,  tjje 
island  rises  out  of  the  sea. 

Physically,  tliis  represents  the  action  of  heat  and  lii^ht  on 
chaos,  esiiecially  on  the  deep  sea.  It  is  the  "Fiat  lux"  ot 
Genesis,  the  tirst  process  in  the  conquest  of  Fate  by  Har 
niony.  The  island  is  dedicated  to  the  Nymph  llhodos,  by 
whom  Apollo  has  the  seven  sons  who  teach  rro^torara  vorj/xara : 
because  the  rose  is  the  most  beautiful  organism  existin^^  in 
matter  not  vital,  expressive*  of  the  direct  action  of  light  on  the 
earth,  giving  lovely  form  and  colour  at  once  ;  (compare  the  use 
of  it  b}'  Dante  as  the  form  of  the  sainted  crowd  in  highest 
heaven)  and  remember  that,  therefore,  the  rose  is  in  the  Greek 
mind,  essentially  a  Done  flower,  expressing  the  worship  of 
Light,  as  the  Iris  or  Ion  is  an  Ionic  one,  expressing  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Winds  and  Dew. 

73.  To  understand  the  agency  of  Hephtestus  at  the  birth  of 
Athena,  we  must  again  return  to  the  founding  of  the  arts  on 
agriculture  by  the  hand.  Before  you  can  cultivate  land  you 
must  clear  it ;  and  the  characteristic  weapon  of  HepliDcstus, — 
which  is  as  much  his  attribute  as  the  trident  is  of  Poseidon, 
and  the  rhabdos  of  Hermes,  is  not,  as  you  would  have  ex- 
pected, the  hammer,  but  the  clearing-axe — the  doubled-edged 
7r6A.€Ku<?,  the  same  that  Calypso  gives  Ulysses  with  which  to  cut 
down  the  trees  for  his  home  voyage  ;  so  that  both  the  naval 
and  agricultural  strength  of  the  Athenians  are  expressed  by 
this  weapon,  with  which  they  had  to  hew  out  their  fortune. 
And  you  must  keep, in  mind  this  agriculturally  laborious 
character  of  Hephaestus,  even  when  he  is  most  distinctly  the 
god  of  serviceable  fire  ;  thus  Horace's  perfect  epithet  for  him 
"  avidus "  expresses  at  once  the  devouring  eagerness  of  fire, 
and  the  zeal  of  progressive  labour,  for  Horace  gives  it  to  him 
when  he  is  fighting  against  the  giants.  And  this  rude  symbol 
of  his  cleaving  the  forehead  of  Zeus  with  the  axe,  and  giving 
birth  to  Athena  signifies,  indeed,  physically  the  thrilling 
power  of  heat  in  the  heavens,  rending  the  clouds,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  blue  air ;  but  far  more  deeply  it  signifies  the  sul> 
duing  of  adverse  Fate  by  true  labour  ;  until,  out  of  the  chasm, 
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cleft  by  resolute  and  industrious  fortitude,  springs  the  Spirit 
of  Wisdom. 

74.  Here  (Fig.  4)  is  an  early  drawing  of  the  myth,  to  which 
I  shall  have  to  refer  afterwards  in  illustration  of  the  childish- 
ness of  the  Greek  mind  at  the  time  when  its  art-8yml)ols 
were  first  fixed;  but  it  is  of  peculiar  value,  because  tlie  plns- 
ieal  charActer  of  Vulcan,  as  lire,  is  indicated  by  his  vvearinjj 
tlie  tVdpo^utSc^'  of  Hermes,  while  the  antagonism  of  Zeus,  as  the 
adverse  chaos,  either  of  cloud  or  of  fate,  is  shown  by  his 
striking  at  Hephiestus  with  his  thunderbolt.  But  Plate  IV. 
gives  you  (as  far  as  the  light  on  the  rounded  vase  will  allow 
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it  to  be  deciphered)  a   characteristic  representation  of   the 
scene,  as  conceived  in  later  art. 

75.  I  told  you  in  a  former  lecture  of  this  course  that  the 
entire  Greek  intellect  was  in  a  childish  phase  as  compared 
to  that  of  modern  times.  Observe,  however,  childishness 
does  not  necessarily  imply  universal  inferiority:  tliere  may 
be  a  vigorous,  acute,  pure,  and  solemn  childhood,  and  there 
may  be  a  weak,  foul,  and  ridiculous  condition  of  advanced 
life  ;  but  the  one  is  still  essentially  the  childish,  and  the  other 
the  adult  phase  of  existence. 

76.  You  will  find,  then,  that  the  Greeks  were  the  first 
people  that  were  born  into  complete  humanity.  All  nations 
before  them  had  been,  and  all  around  them  still  were,  partly 
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Bavngo,  bestial,  elay-ciicuinbcrctl,  inlmman  ;  still  spmi-f^oat,  or 
semi-ant,  or  semi-stone,  or  semi-cloiul.  But  the  power  of  a 
new  sj^irit  came  upon  the  Greeks,  and  the  stones  were  filled 
with  breath,  and  the  clouds  clothed  with  flesh  ;  and  then 
came  the  <^reat  spiritual  battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lap- 
ithiD  ;  and  the  living  creatures  became  "Children  of  Men.'' 
Taught,  yet  by  the  Centaur— sown,  as  they  knew,  in  the  fang 
— from  the  dappled  skin  of  the  brute,  from  the  leprous  scale 
of  the  serpent,  their  flesh  came  again  as  the  flesh  of  a  little 
child,  and  they  were  clean. 

Fix  your  mind  on  this  as  the  very  central  character  of  the 
Greek  race — the  being  born  pure  and  human  out  of  the  bru- 
tal misery  of  the  past,  and  looking  abroad,  for  the  first  time, 
with  their  children's  eyes,  wonderingly  open,  on  the  strange 
and  divine  world. 

77.  Make  some  effort  to  remember,  so  far  as  may  be  possi- 
ble to  you,  either  what  you  felt  in  yourselves  when  you  were 
young,  or  what  you  have  observed  in  other  children,  of  the 
action  of  thought  and  fancy.  Children  are  continually  repre- 
sented as  living  in  an  ideal  world  of  their  own.  So  far  as  I 
have  myself  observed,  the  distinctive  character  of  a  child  is  to 
live  always  in  the  tangible  present,  having  little  pleasure  in 
memory,  and  being  utterly  impatient  and  tormented  by  antic- 
ipation :  weak  alike  in  reflection  and  forethought,  but  having 
an  intense  possession  of  the  actual  present,  dow^n  to  the  short- 
est moments  and  least  objects  of  it  ;  possessing  it,  indeed,  so 
intensely  that  the  sweet  childish  days  are  as  long  as  twenty 
days  will  be  ;  and  setting  all  the  faculties  of  heart  and  imag- 
ination on  little  things,  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  anything  out 
of  them  he  chooses.  Confined  to  a  little  garden,  he  does  not 
imagine  himself  somewhere  else,  but  makes  a  great  garden 
out  of  that ;  possessed  of  an  acorn-cup,  he  will  not  despise  it 
and  throw  it  away,  and  covet  a  golden  one  in  its  stead  :  it  is 
the  adult  who  does  so.  The  child  keeps  his  acorn-cup  as  a 
treasure,  and  makes  a  golden  one  out  of  it  in  his  mind  ;  so 
that  the  wondering  grown-up  person  standing  beside  him  is 
always  tempted  to  ask  concerning  his  treasures,  not,  "What 
would  you  have  more  than  these?"  but  "What  possibly  can 
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you  see  in  these  ?  "  for,  to  the  bystander,  there  is  a  lutlicroua 
and  iiiconiproheusible  inconsistency  between  the  child's  words 
and  the  reahty.  The  Uttle  thing  tells  him  gravely,  holding 
up  the  acorn-cup,  that  "this  is  a  queen's  crown,  or  a  fairy's 
boat,"  and,  with  beautiful  effrontery,  expects  him  to  believe 
the  same.  Bat  observe — the  acorn-cup  must  be  Uiere,  and  in 
his  own  hand.  "  Give  it  me  ; "  then  I  will  make  more  of  i\ 
for  myself.     That  is  the  child's  one  word,  always. 


Fig.  5. 


78.  It  is  also  the  one  word  of  the  Greek — "  Give  it  me.'' 
Give  me  any  thing  definite  here  in  my  sight,  then  I  will  make 
more  of  it. 

I  cannot  easily  express  to  you  how  strange  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  am  obhged,  here  in  Oxford,  to  take  the  position  of  an 
apologist  for  Greek  art  ;  that  I  find,  in  spite  of  all  the  devo- 
tion i*f  the  admirable  scholars  who  have  so  long  maintained 
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in  our  public  schools  iiio  iiutlioriiy  of  Greek  liier.iture,  our 
younj^er  students  take  no  interest  in  the  manual  work  of  tlio 
people  upon  whose  thou|^hts  the  tone  of  their  early  intellect- 
ual life  has  exclusively  depended.  13ut  I  iun  not  surprised 
tliat  the  interest,  if  awakened,  should  not  at  iirst  take  the 
form  of  admiration.  The  inconsistency  between  an  Homeric 
description  of  a  piece  of  furniture  or  armour,  and  the  actual 
rudeness  of  any  piece  of  art  approximating  within  even  three 
or  four  centuries,  to  the  Homeric  period,  is  so  great,  that  we 
at  first  cannot  recognize  the  art  as  elucidatory  of,  or  in  any 
way  related  to,  the  poetic  language. 

79.  You  will  find,  however,  exactly  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
crepancy between  early  sculpture,  and  the  languages  of  deed 
and  thought,  in  the  second  birth,  and  childhood,  of  the 
world,  under  Christianity.  The  same  fair  thoughts  and  bright 
imaginations  arise  again  ;  and  similarly,  the  fancy  is  coniont 
with  the  rudest  symbols  by  which  they  can  be  formalized  to 
the  eyes.  You  cannot  understand  that  the  rigid  figure  (2) 
with  chequers  or  spots  on  its  breast,  and  sharp  lines  of 
drapery  to  its  feet,  could  represent,  to  the  Greek,  the  healing 
majesty  of  heaven  :  but  can  you  any  better  understand  how  a 
symbol  so  haggard  as  this  (Fig.  5)  could  represent  to  the 
noblest  hearts  of  the  Christian  ages  the  power  and  ministra- 
tion of  angels  ?  Yet  it  not  only  did  so,  but  retained  in  the 
rude  undulatory  and  linear  ornamentation  of  its  dress,  record 
of  the  tlioughts  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  spotted  x^m 
and  falling  chiton  of  Athena,  eighteen  hundred  years  before. 
Greek  and  Venetian  alike,  in  their  noble  childhood,  knew  with 
the  same  terror  the  coilin^-wind  and  con2,'ealed  hail  in  heaven 
—  saw  with  the  same  thankfulness  the  dew  shed  softly  on  the 
earth,  and  on  its  flowers  ;  and  both  recognized,  ruling  these, 
and  symbolized  by  them,  tlie  great  helpful  spirit  of  Wisdom, 
which  leads  the  children  of  men  to  all  knowledge,  all  corn-age, 
and  all  art. 

80.  Read  the  inscription  written  on  the  sarcophagus  (Plato 
v.),  at  the  extremity  of  which  this  angel  is  sculptured.  It 
stands  in  an  open  recess  in  the  rude  brick  wall  of  the  west 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  and  Paul  at  Venice,  being  the 
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tomb  of  the  two  doges,  father  and  son,  Jacopo  and  Lorenzo 
Tiepolo.     This  is  the  inscription  : — 

"  Quos  natura  pares  stiidiis,  virtutibiis,  arte 
Edidit,  illustres  genitor  iiatusciue,  sepulti 
HjIc  sub  riipe  Duces,     Veuetum  charissima  proles 
Theupula  coUatis  dudit  lios  celebranda  triumphis. 
Omnia  presentis  donavit  predia  teiupli 
Dux  Jacobus  :   valido  fixit  moderamine  legea 
Urbis,  et  iugratam  redimens  certamiue  Jadram 
Dalmatiosque  deilit  patrie,  post,  Marte  subactas 
Graiorum  pelago  maculavit  sanguine  classes. 
Suscipit  oblatos  princeps  Laurentius  Istros, 
Et  domuit  rigidos,  ingeuti  strage  cadentes, 
Bouonie  populos.     Hinc  subdita  Cervia  cessit. 
Fundavere  vias  pacis  ;  fortique  relictii 
Re,  superos  sacris  petierunt  mentibus  ambo. 

*'  Dominus  Jacliobus  liobiit  *    M.CCLI.     Dominus  Laurentius  hobiit 

M.CCLXXVIII." 

You  see,  therefore,  this  tomb  is  an  invaluable  example  of 
thirteenth  century  sculpture  in  Venice.  In  Plate  VI.,  you 
have  an  example  of  the  (coin)  sculpture  of  the  date  accurately 
corresponding  in  Greece  to  the  thirteenth  century  in  Venice, 
when  the  meaning  of  symbols  was  everything  and  the  work- 
manship comparatively  nothing.  The  upper  head  is  an  Athena, 
of  Athenian  work  in  the  seventh  or  sixth  century — (the  coin 
itself  may  have  been  struck  later,  but  the  archaic  type  was  re- 
tained). The  two  smaller  impressions  below  are  the  front  and 
obverse  of  a  coin  of  the  same  age  from  Corinth,  the  head  of 
Athena  on  one  side,  and  Pegasus,  with  the  archaic  Koppa,  on 
the  other.  The  smaller  head  is  bare,  the  hair  being  looped 
up  at  the  back  and  closely  bound  with  an  olive  branch.  You 
are  to  note  this  general  outline  of  the  head,  already  given  in 
a  more  finished  type  in  Plate  II.,  as  a  most  important  element- 
ary form  in  the  finest  sculpture,  not  of  Greece  only,  but  of  all 
Cln-istcndom.  In  the  upper  head  the  hair  is  restrained  still 
more  closely  by  a  round  helmet,  for  the  most  part  smooth, 

*  The  Latin  verses  are  of  later  date  ;  the  contemporary  plain  prose  r^ 
tains  the  Venetian  gutturals  and  aspirates. 


Plate  VI. — AiiCUAic  Athena  of  AruE^a  a^sd  Coklnth. 
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but  nnbossod  ^vilh  a  single  flower  tendril,  liaviii^T;'  one  bud, 
one  flower,  und  above  it,  two  olive  leaves.  You  have  tbus  tlie 
most  absolutely  restricted  symbol  possible  to  human  thought 
of  the  power  of  Athena  over  the  flowers  and  trees  of  the  earth. 
An  oliv(;  leaf  by  itself  could  not  have  stood  for  the  sign  of  a 
tree,  but  the  two  can,  when  set  in  position  of  growth. 

I  would  not  give  you  the  reverse  of  the  coin  on  the  same 
plate,  because  you  would  have  looked  at  it  only,  laughed  at  it, 
and  not  examined  the  rest  ;  but  here  it  is,  wonderfully  en- 
graved  for  you  (Fig.  6)  :  of  it  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  afterwards. 

81.  And  now  as  you  look  at  these 
rude  vestiges  of  the  religion  of 
Greece,  and  at  the  vestiges,  still 
ruder,  on  the  Ducal  tomb,  of  the 
religion  of  Christendom,  take  warn- 
ing against  two  opposite  errors. 

There  is  a  school  of  teachers  who 
will  tell  you  that  nothing  but  Greek 
art  is  deserving  of  study,  and  that 
all  our  work  at  this  day  should  be  an  imitation  of   it. 

Whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  them,  think  of  these 
portraits  of  Athena  and  her  owl,  and  be  assured  that  Greek 
art  is  not  in  all  respects  perfect,  nor  exclusively  deserving  of 
imitation. 

There  is  another  school  of  teachers  who  will  tell  you  that 
Greek  art  is  good  for  nothing  ;  that  the  soul  of  the  Greek  was 
outcast,  and  that  Christianity  entirely  superseded  its  faith, 
and  excelled  its  works. 

Whenever  you  feel  tempted  to  believe  them,  think  of  this 
angel  on  the  tomb  of  Jacopo  Tiepolo  ;  and  remember,  that 
Christianity,  after  it  had  been  twelve  hundred  years  existent 
as  an  imaginative  power  on  the  earth,  could  do  no  better  work 
than  this,  though  with  all  the  former  power  of  Greece  to  help 
it ;  nor  was  able  to  engrave  its  triumph  in  ha\4ng  stained  its 
fleets  in  the  seas  of  Greece  with  the  blood  of  her  people,  but 
between  barbarous  imitations  of  the  pillars  which  that  people 
had  invented. 
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82.  Receiving  these  two  warniugs,  receive  also  this  lesson. 
Id  both  examples,  childish  though  it  be,  this  Heathen  and 
Christian  art  is  alike  sincere,  and  alike  vividly  inuiginative  : 
the  actual  work  is  that  of  infancy  ;  the  thoughts,  in  their  vi- 
sionary simplicity,  are  also  the  thoughts  of  infancy,  but  in 
their  solemn  virtue,  they  are  the  thoughts  of  men. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  are  now,  in  all  that  we  do,  absolutely 
without  sincerity  ; — absolutely,  therefore,  without  imagina- 
tion, and  without  \irtue.  Our  hands  are  dexterous  with  the 
vile  and  deadly  dexterity  of  machines ;  our  minds  tilled  with 
incoherent  fragments  of  faith,  which  we  cling  to  in  coward- 
ice, without  believing,  and  make  jjictures  of  in  vanity,  with- 
out loving.  False  and  base  alike,  whether  we  admire  or  imi- 
tate, we  cannot  learn  from  the  Heathen's  art,  but  only  pilfer 
it ;  we  cannot  revive  the  Christian's  ai*t,  but  only  galvanize  it ; 
we  are,  in  the  sum  of  us,  not  human  artists  at  all,  but  mechan- 
isms of  conceited  clay,  masked  in  the  furs  and  feathers  of  liv- 
ing creatures,  and  convulsed  with  voltaic  spasms,  in  mockery 
of  animation. 

83.  You  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  using  terms  unjustifiable 
in  violence.  They  would,  indeed,  be  unjustifiable,  if,  spoken 
from  this  chair,  they  were  violent  at  all.  They  are,  unhap- 
pily, temperate  and  accurate, — except  in  shortcoming  of  blame. 
For  we  are  not  only  impotent  to  restore,  but  strong  to  defile, 
the  work  of  past  ages.  Of  the  impotence,  take  but  this  one, 
utterly  humiliatory,  and,  in  the  full  meaning  of  it,  ghastly, 
example.  We  have  lately  been  busy  embanking,  in  the  cap- 
ital of  the  country,  the  river  which,  of  all  its  waters,  the  im- 
agination of  our  ancestors  had  made  most  sacred,  and  the 
bounty  of  nature  most  useful.  Of  all  architectural  features  of 
the  metropolis,  that  embankment  will  be,  in  future,  the  most 
conspicuous  ;  and  in  its  position  and  purpose  it  w'as  the  most 
capable  of  noble  adornment. 

For  that  adornment,  nevertheless,  the  utmost  which  our 
modern  poetical  imagination  has  been  able  to  invent,  is  a  row 
of  gas-lamps.  It  has,  indeed,  farther  suggested  itself  to  our 
minds  as  appropriate  to  gas-lamps  set  beside  a  river,  that  the 
gas  should  come  out  of  fishes'  tails ;  but  we  have  not  ingenuity 
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^noiigli  to  cast  so  much  as  a  Riiiolt  or  a  sprat  for  oursolvos  ; 
so  we  borrow  the  sliape  of  a  Noa|)ohtan  marble,  which  lias 
been  the  refuse  of  the  plate  and  candlestick  shops  in  every 
capital  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years.  We  cast  that  badly, 
and  give  lustre  to  the  ill-cast  fish  with  lacquer  in  imitation  of 
bronze.  On  the  base  of  their  pedestals,  towards  the  road, 
we  put  for  advertisement's  sake,  the  initials  of  the  casting 
firm  ;  and,  for  farther  originality  and  Christianity's  sake,  the 
caduceus  of  Mercur}- ;  and  to  adorn  the  front  of  the  pedestals 
towards  the  river,  being  now  wholly  at  our  wit's  end,  we 
can  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  borrow^  the  door-knocker 
which — again  for  the  last  fifty  years — has  disturbed  and  dec- 
orated two  or  three  millions  of  London  street-doors ;  and 
magnifying  the  marvellous  device  of  it,  a  lion's  head  with  a 
ring  in  its  mouth  (still  borrowed  from  the  Greek),  we  complete 
the  embankment  with  a  row  of  heads  and  rings,  on  a  scale 
which  enables  them  to  produce,  at  the  distance  at  which  only 
they  can  be  seen,  the  exact  effect  of  a  row  of  sentryboxes. 

84.  Farther.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
point  where  the  Embankment  commands  a  view  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  on  one  side  and  of  St.  Paul's  on  the  other — that  is 
to  say,  at  precisely  the  most  important  and  stately  moment 
of  its  whole  course — it  has  to  pass  under  one  of  the  arches  of 
Waterloo  Bridge,  which,  in  the  sweep  of  its  curve,  is  as  vast 
— it  alone — as  the  Rialto  at  Venice,  and  scarcely  less  seemly 
in  proportions.  But  over  the  RialtO;  though  of  late  and  de- 
based Venetian  ^vork,  there  still  reigns  some  power  of  human 
imagination  :  on  the  two  flanks  of  it  are  carved  the  Virgin 
and  the  Angel  of  the  Annunciation  ;  on  the  keystone  the  de- 
scending Dove.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  fault  of  living  designers 
that  the  Waterloo  arch  is  nothing  more  than  a  gloomy  and 
hollow  heap  of  wedged  blocks  of  blind  granite.  But  just 
beyond  the  damp  shadow  of  it,  the  new^  Embankment  is 
reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  which  are,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
principal  approach  to  it,  a-foot,  from  central  London  ;  the  de- 
scent from  the  very  midst  of  the  metropolis  of  England  to 
the  banks  of  the  chief  river  of  England  ;  and  for  this  ap 
proach,  living  designers  are  answerable. 
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85.  Tbe  prineipfil  decoration  of  the  descent  is  again  a  gas- 
lamp,  l)iit  a  shattered  one,  witli  Ji  brass  crown  on  the  top  of 
it  or,  rather,  half-crown,  and  that  turned  the  wrong  way,  the 
back  of  it  to  the  river  and  causeway,  its  Hanie  suppHed  l^y  a 
visible  pipe  far  wantlering  along  the  wall ;  the  whok>  appa- 
ratus being  supported  by  a  rough  cross-beam.  Fastened  tc 
the  centre  of  the  arch  above  is  a  large  placard,  stating  that 
the  lioyal  Humane  Society's  drags  are  in  constant  readiness, 
and  that  their  office  is  at  4,  Trafalgar  Squai^e.  On  each  side 
of  the  arch  are  temporary,  but  dismally  old  and  battered 
boardings,  across  two  angles  capable  of  unseemly  use  by  the 
British  public.  Above  one  of  these  is  another  placard,  stat- 
ing that  this  is  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The  steps  them- 
selves— some  forty  of  them — descend  under  a  tunnel,  which 
the  shattered  gas-lamp  lights  by  night,  and  nothing  by  day. 
They  are  covered  with  filthy  dust,  shaken  off  from  infinitude 
of  filthy  feet  ;  mixed  up  wdtli  shreds  of  paper,  orange-peel, 
foul  strawy  rags,  and  cigar  ends,  and  ashes  ;  the  wdiole  agglu- 
tinated, more  or  less,  by  dry  saliva  into  slippery  blotches  and 
patches  ;  or,  when  not  so  fastened,  blown  dismally  by  the 
soot}'  wind  hither  and  thither,  or  into  the  faces  of  those  who 
ascend  and  descend.  The  place  is  worth  your  visit,  for  you 
are  not  likely  to  tind  elsewhere  a  spot  which,  either  in  costly 
and  ponderous  brutality  of  building,  or  in  the  squalid  and 
indecent  accompaniment  of  it,  is  so  far  separated  from  the 
peace  and  grace  of  nature,  and  so  accurately  indicative  of  the 
methods  of  our  national  resistance  to  the  Grace,  Mercy,  and 
Peace  of  Heaven. 

86.  I  am  obliged  always  to  use  the  English  word  "  Grace  " 
in  two  senses,  but  remember  that  the  Greek  x^P*^"*  includes 
them  both  (the  bestowing,  that  is  to  say  of  Beauty  and 
Mercy)  ;  and  especially  it  includes  these  in  the  passage  of 
Pindar's  first  ode,  which  gives  us  the  key  to  the  right  inter- 
pretation of  the  power  of  sculpture  in  Greece.  You  remem- 
ber that  I  told  you,  in  my  Sixth  Introductory  Lecture  (§  151), 
that  the  mythic  accounts  of  Greek  sculpture  begin  in  the 
legends  of  the  family  of  Tantalus  ;  and  especially  in  the  most 
grotesque  legend  of  them  all,  the  inlaying  of  the  ivory  shoul 
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der  of  Pclops.  At  that  story  Pindar  pansor? — not,  indeed, 
>vitho\it  admiration,  nor  alleging  any  inip()s.sil)ility  in  the  eir- 
cumstances  themselves,  but  doul)ling  the  careless  hunger  ot 
Demeter — and  gives  his  own  reading  of  the  event,  instead  of 
the  ancient  one.  He  justifies  this  to  himself,  and  to  his  hear- 
ers, by  the  plea  that  myths  have,  in  some  sort,  or  degree, 
[ttov  Ti),  led  the  mind  of  mortals  beyond  the  truth  :  and  then 
he  goes  on  : — 

'*  Grace,  which  creates  everything  that  is  kindly  and  sooth- 
ing for  mortals,  adding  honour,  has  often  made  things  at  first 
untrustworthy,  become  trustworthy  through  Love." 

87.  I  cannot,  except  in  these  lengthened  terms,  give  you 
the  complete  force  of  the  passage  ;  especially  of  the  a-maTou 
ilxT^a-aro  ttkttov — "  made  it  trustworthy  by  passionate  desire 
that  it  should  be  so  " — which  exactly  describes  the  temper  of 
religious  persons  at  the  present  day,  who  are  kindly  and  sin- 
cere, in  clinging  to  the  forms  of  faith  which  either  have  long 
been  precious  to  themselves,  or  which  they  feel  to  have  been 
without  question  instrumental  in  advancing  the  dignity  of 
niankind.  And  it  is  part  of  the  constitution  of  humanity — a 
part  which,  above  others,  you  are  in  danger  of  unwisely  con- 
temning under  the  existing  conditions  of  our  knowledge,  that 
the  things  thus  sought  for  belief  with  eager  passion,  do, 
indeed,  become  trustworthy  to  us  ;  that,  to  each  of  us,  they 
verily  become  what  we  would  have  them  ;  the  force  of  the 
/m^'.'ts  and  fxvjfxt]  with  which  we  seek  after  them,  does,  indeed, 
make  them  powerful  to  us  for  actual  good  or  evil ;  and  it  is 
thus  granted  to  us  to  create  not  only  with  our  hands  things 
that  exalt  or  degrade  our  sight,  but  with  our  hearts  also, 
things  that  exalt  or  degrade  our  souls  ;  giving  true  substance 
to  all  that  we  hoped  for  ;  evidence  to  things  that  v/p.  have  not 
seen,  but  have  desired  to  see ;  and  calling,  in  the  sense  ol 
creating,  things  that  are  not,  as  though  they  were. 

88  You  remember  that  in  distinguishing  Imagination  from 
Idolatry,  I  referred  you  to  the  forms  of  passionate  affection 
with  which  a  noble  people  commonly  regards  the  river?  and 
springs  of  its  native  land.  Some  conception  of  personality 
or  of  spiritual  power  in  the  stream,  is  almost  necessarily  in* 
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volved  in  such  emotion  ;  and  prolonged  xa.pi<i  in  the  form  of 
grutitiide,  the  return  of  Love  for  benefits  continually  bestowed, 
at  last  alike  in  all  the  highest  and  the  simplest  minds,  when 
they  are  honourable  and  pure,  makes  this  untrue  thing  trust- 
worthy ;  uiTTHTTov  c/xrycraTo  inaTov,  until  it  becomes  to  them  the 
safe  basis  of  some  of  the  happiest  impulses  of  their  moral 
nature.  Next  to  the  marbles  of  Verona,  given  you  as  a  primal 
type  of  the  sculpture  of  Christianity,  moved  to  its  best  energy 
in  adorning  the  entrance  of  its  temples,  I  have  not  unwillingly 
placed,  as  your  introduction  to  the  best  sculpture  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Greece,  the  forms  under  which  it  represented  the 
personality  of  the  fountain  Arethusa.  But,  without  restriction 
to  those  days  of  absolute  devotion,  let  me  simply  point  out  to 
3'ou  how  this  untrue  thing,  made  true  by  Love,  has  intimate 
and  heavenly  authority  even  over  the  minds  of  men  of  the 
most  practical  sense,  the  most  shrewd  wit,  and  the  most 
severe  precision  of  moral  temper.  The  fair  vision  of  Sabrina 
in  Comics,  the  endearing  and  tender  promise,  "  Fies  nobilium 
tu  quoque  fontium,"  and  the  joyful  and  proud  affection  of  the 
great  Lombard's  address  to  the  lakes  of  his  enchanted  laud, — 

Te,  Lari  maxume,  teque 
Fluctibus  et  fremitii  assurgens,  Benace,  marino, 

may  surely  be  remembered  by  you  with  regretful  piety,  when 
you  stand  by  the  blank  stones  which  at  once  restrain  and  dis- 
grace your  native  river,  as  the  final  w^orship  rendered  to  it  by 
modern  philosophy.  But  a  little  incident  which  I  saw  last 
summer  on  its  bridge  at  Wallingford,  may  put  the  contrast  of 
ancient  and  modern  feeling  before  you  still  more  forcibly. 

89.  Those  of  you  who  have  read  with  attention  (none  of 
VIS  can  read  with  too  much  attention),  Moliere's  most  perfect 
work,  the  Misanthrope,  must  remember  Celimene's  description 
of  her  lovers,  and  her  excellent  reason  for  being  unable  to  re- 
gard with  any  favour,  "  notre  grand  flandrin  de  vicomte, — 
depuis  que  je  I'ai  vu,  trois  quarts  d'heure  durant,  cracher  dans 
un  puits  pour  faire  des  ronds."  That  sentence  is  w^orth  noting, 
both  in  contrast  to  the  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  wells 
and  springs,  and  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  traces  of  th« 
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pxtonsioi.  of  the  lojiUisomo  liabit  amonf^  tlio  nppor  classes  oi 
Europe  and  America,  whicli  now  renders  all  exteiiial  <^race, 
dignity,  and  decenc}',  impossible  in  the  thoroughfares  of  their 
principal  cities.  In  connection  wish  that  sentence  of  Moliere'a 
you  may  advisably  also  remember  this  fact,  which  I  chanced 
to  notice  on  the  bridge  of  AVallingford.  I  was  walking  from 
end  to  end  of  it,  and  back  again,  one  Sunday  afternoon  of  last 
Ma}'',  trying  to  conjecture  what  had  made  this  especial  bend 
and  ford  of  the  Thames  so  important  in  all  the  Anglo-Saxon 
wars.  It  was  one  of  the  few  sunny  afternoons  of  the  bitter 
spring,  and  I  was  very  thankful  for  its  light,  and  happy  in 
watching  beneath  it  the  flow  and  the  glittering  of  the  classicpJ 
river,  when  I  noticed  a  well-dressed  boy,  apparently  just  out 
of  some  orderly  Sunday-school,  leaning  far  over  the  parapet ; 
watching,  as  I  conjectured,  some  bird  or  insect  on  the  bridge- 
buttress.  I  went  up  to  him  to  see  what  he  was  looking  at ; 
but  just  as  I  got  close  to  him,  he  started  over  to  the  opposite 
parapet,  and  put  himself  there  into -the  same  position,  his  ob- 
ject being,  as  I  then  perceived,  to  spit  from  both  sides  upon 
the  heads  of  a  pleasure  party  who  were  passing  in  a  boat 
below. 

90.  The  incident  may  seem  to  you  too  trivial  to  be  noticed 
in  this  j^lace.  To  me,  gentlemen,  it  was  by  no  means  trivial. 
It  meant,  in  the  depth  of  it,  such  absence  of  all  true  xdp  s, 
reverence,  and  intellect,  as  it  is  very  dreadful  to  trace  in  the 
mind  of  an}'  human  creature,  much  more  in  that  of  a  child 
educated  with  apparently  every  advantage  of  circumstance  in 
a  beautiful  English  country  town,  within  ten  miles  of  our 
University.  Most  of  all,  is  it  terrific  when  we  regard  it  as  the 
exponent  (and  this,  in  truth,  it  is),  of  the  temper  which,  as 
distinguished  from  former  methods,  either  of  discipline  or 
recreation,  the  present  tenor  of  our  general  teaching  fosters 
in  the  mind  of  youth  ; — teaching  which  asserts  liberty  to  be  a 
right,  and  obedience  a  degradation  ;  and  which,  regardless 
alike  of  the  fairness  of  nature  and  the  grace  of  behaviour, 
leaves  the  insolent  spirit  and  degraded  senses  to  find  theii 
only  occupation  in  malice,  and  theii-  only  satisfaction  i« 
shame. 
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91.  You  will,  I  hope,  proceed  with  me,  not  scornfully  anj 
more,  to  trace,  in  the  early  art  of  a  noble  heathen  nation,  the 
feeling  of  what  was  at  least  a  better  childishness  than  this  of 
ours  ;  and  the  efforts  to  express,  though  with  hands  yet  fail- 
ing, and  minds  oppressed  by  ignorant  phantasy,  the  first  truth 
by  which  they  knew  that  they  lived  ;  the  birth  of  wisdom  and 
of  all  her  powers  of  help  to  man,  as  the  reward  of  his  resolute 
labour. 

92.  '♦ 'A^at'o-Tov  Tt^mio-t."  Note  that  word  of  Pindar  in  the 
Seventh  Olympic.  This  axe-blow  of  Vulcan's  was  to  the 
Greek  mind  truly  what  Clytemnestra  falsely  asserts  hers  to 
have  been  "t^?  ^e  Sc^ia?  x^P^^'  ^pyov,  8tKatas  tcktoi/os"  ;  physi- 
cally, it  meant  the  opening  of  the  blue  through  the  rent  clouds 
of  heaven,  by  the  action  of  local  terrestrial  heat  (of  Hephiestus 
as  opposed  to  Apollo,  who  shines  on  the  surface  of  the  upper 
clouds,  but  cannot  pierce  them  ;  and,  spiritually,  it  meant  the 
first  birth  of  prudent  thought  out  of  rude  labour,  the  clear- 
ing-axe in  the  hand  of  tha  woodman  being  the  practical  ele- 
mentary sign  of  his  ditierence  from  the  wild  animals  of  the 
wood.  Then  he  goes  on,  "  From  the  high  head  of  her  Father, 
Athenaia  rushing  forth,  cried  with  her  great  and  exceeding 
cry  ;  and  the  Heaven  trembled  at  her,  and  the  Earth  Mother." 
The  cry  of  Athena,  I  have  before  pointed  out,  physically  dis- 
tinguishes her,  as  the  spirit  of  the  air,  from  silent  elemental 
powers  ;  but  in  this  grand  passage  of  Pindar  it  is  again  the 
mythic  cry  of  which  he  thinks  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  giving 
articulate  words,  by  intelligence,  to  the  silence  of  Fate. 
*'  Wisdom  crieth  aloud,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets," 
and  Heaven  and  Earth  tremble  at  her  reproof. 

98.  Uttereth  her  voice  in  "the  streets."  For  all  men,  that 
is  to  say ;  but  to  what  work  did  the  Greeks  think  that  her 
voice  was  to  call  them  ?  What  was  to  be  the  impulse  com- 
municated by  her  prevailing  presence  ;  what  the  sign  of  the 
people's  obedience  to  her  ? 

This  was  to  be  the  sign — "But  she,  the  goddess  herself, 
gave  to  them  to  prevail  over  the  dwellers  upon  earth,  with 
best-labouri.ng  hands  in  every  art.  And  by  their  paths  there  wer$ 
the  likenesses  of  living  and  of  creeping  things  ;  and  the  giori 
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was  deep.  For  to  the  cimiiing  workman,  greater  knowledge 
conies,  undccoitful." 

94.  An  infinitely  pregnant  passage,  this,  of  which  to-day 
you  are  to  note  mainly  these  three  things  :  First,  that  Athena 
is  the  goddess  of  Doing,  not  at  all  of  sentimental  inaction. 
fSlie  is  begotten,  as  it  were,  of  the  woodman's  axe  ;  her  pur})ose 
is  never  in  a  word  only,  but  in  a  word  and  a  blow.  She  guideF 
the  hands  that  labour  best,  in  every  art. 

V)5.  Secondly.  The  victory  given  by  Wisdom,  the  worker,  to 
the  hands  that  labour  best,  is  that  the  streets  and  ways,  KeXevOoL, 
shall  be  filled  by  likenesses  of  living  and  creeping  things  ? 

Things  living,  and  creeping  !  Are  the  Reptile  things  not 
alive  then?  You  think  Pindar  wrote  that  carelessly  ?  or  that, 
if  he  had  only  known  a  little  modern  anatomy,  instead  of 
"reptile"  things,  he  would  have  said  "  monochondylons " 
things  ?  Be  patient,  and  let  us  attend  to  the  main  points 
first. 

Sculpture,  it  thus  appears,  is  the  only  work  of  wisdom  that 
the  Greeks  care  to  speak  of  ;  they  think  it  involves  and  crowns 
every  other.  Image-making  art ;  this  is  Athena's,  as  queen- 
liest  of  the  arts.  Literature,  the  order  and  the  strength  of 
word,  of  course  belongs  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  ;  under 
Athena  are  the  Substances  and  the  Forms  of  things. 

96.  Tlrirdly.  By  this  forming  of  Images  there  is  to  be 
gained  a  "  deep  " — that  is  to  say — a  weighty,  and  prevailing, 
glory  ;  not  a  floating  nor  fugitive  one.  For  to  the  cunning 
workman,  greater  knowledge  comes,  "  undeceitful." 

"  AdeVrt-  "  I  am  forced  to  use  two  English  words  to  trans- 
late that  single  Greek  one.  The  "cunning"  workman, 
thoughtful  in  experience,  touch,  and  vision  of  the  thing  to  be 
done  ;  no  machine,  witless,  and  of  necessary  motion  ;  yet  not 
cunning  onl}'',  but  having  perfect  habitual  skill  of  hand  also  ; 
the  confirmed  reward  of  truthful  doing.  Recollect,  in  con- 
nection with  this  passage  of  Pindar,  Homer's  three  verses 
about  getting  the  lines  of  ship-timber  true,  (//.  xv.  410) 

"  'AAA'   cocTTe  ardOfxri  Sopv  vfjiof  i^idvvei 

TCKTOvos  if  TraXdurjcTi  Savfiovos^  os  pa.  re  ircurTjs 
cS  elS^  (To<piT]s^  virodr]fx,o<rvyT)<rn/    A0rfi/rjs," 
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and  the  beautiful  epithet  of  Persephone,  *'  Suftpa,"  as  th€ 
Tryer  and  Kiiower  of  good  work  ;  and  remembering  these, 
trust  Pindar  for  the  truth  of  his  saying,  that  to  the  cunning 
workman — (and  let  me  solemnly  enforce  the  words  by  adding 
— that  to  him  only,)  knowledge  comes  undeceitful. 

97.  You  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  and  with  a  smile,  as 
one  of  the  paradoxes  3'ou  often  hear  me  blamed  for  too  fondly 
stating,  what  I  told  you  in  the  close  of  my  Tliird  Introductory 
Lecture,  that  "so  far  from  art's  being  immoral,  little  else  ex- 
cept art  is  moral."  I  have  now  farther  to  tell  you,  that  little 
else,  except  art,  is  wise  ;  that  all  knowledge,  unaccompanied 
by  a  habit  of  useful  action,  is  too  likely  to  become  deceitful, 
and  that  every  habit  of  useful  action  must  resolve  itself  into 
some  elementary  practice  of  manual  labour.  And  I  would,  in 
all  sober  and  direct  earnestness  advise  you,  whatever  may  bo 
the  aim,  predilection,  or  necessity  of  your  lives,  to  resolve 
upon  this  one  thing  at  least,  that  you  will  enable  yourselves 
daily  to  do  actually  with  your  hands,  something  that  is  useful 
to  mankind.  To  do  anything  well  with  your  hands,  useful 
or  not  ; — to  be,  even  in  trifling,  iraXdixrjcn  SarJ/xajv,  is  already 
much  ; — when  w^e  come  to  examine  the  art  of  the  middle  ages 
I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  strongest  of  all  inflaences 
of  right  then  brought  to  bear  upon  character  was  the  neces- 
sity for  exquisite  manual  dexterity  in  the  management  of  the 
spear  and  bridle  ;  and  in  your  own  experience  most  of  you 
will  be  able  to  recognize  the  wholesome  eft'ect,  alike  on  body 
and  mind,  of  striving,  within  proper  limits  of  time,  to  become 
either  good  batsmen,  or  good  oarsmen.  But  the  bat  and  the 
racer's  oar  are  children's  toys.  Kesolve  that  you  will  be  men 
in  usefulness,  as  well  as  in  strength  ;  and  you  will  find  that 
then  also,  but  not  till  then,  you  can  become  men  in  under- 
standing ;  and  that  every  fine  vision  and  subtle  theorem  will 
present  itself  to  you  thenceforward  undeceitfuUy,  vTroOrjfxocrvi'rjaa' 

AOr]vr)<;. 

98.  But  there  is  more  to  be  gathered  yet  from  the  words  of 
Pindar.  He  is  thinking,  in  his  brief,  intense  way,  at  once  of 
Athenti's  work  on  the  soul,  and  of  her  literal  power  on  the 
dust  of  the  Earth.     His  ''  KiXevOoL "  is  a  wide  word  meaning  all 
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the  paths  of  Hoaand  land.  Consider,  tlicroforo,  wliai  Ailiona's 
o^vll  work  acluulhj  /x  — in  the  Hteral  fact  of  it.  Tlic  bhie,  dear 
air  is  the  sculpturing  power  \\\)0\\  the  earth  and  sea.  Where 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  reached  by  that,  and  its  matter  and 
substance  inspired  with,  and  filled  by  that,  organic  form  be- 
comes possible.  You  nuist  indeed  have  the  sun,  jdso,  and 
moistun^  ;  the  kingdom  of  Apollo  risen  out  of  the  sea :  but 
the  sculpturing  of  living  things,  shape  by  shape,  is  Athena's, 
so  that  under  the  brooding  spirit  of  the  air,  wdiat  was  without 
form,  and  void  brings  forth  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life. 

99.  That  is  her  work  then — the  giving  of  Form  ;  then  the 
separately  Apolline  work  is  the  giving  of  Light ;  or,  more 
strictly,  Sight :  giving  that  faculty  to  the  retina  to  which  we 
owe  not  merely  the  idea  of  light,  but  the  existence  of  it  ;  for 
light  is  to  be  defined  only  as  the  sensation  produced  in  the  eye 
of  an  animal,  under  given  conditions  ;  those  same  conditions 
beii;g*,  to  a  stone,  only  warmth  or  chemical  influence,  but  not 
light.  And  that  power  of  seeing,  and  the  other  various  per- 
sonalities and  authorities  of  the  animal  bod}',  in  pleasure  and 
pain,  have  never,  hitherto,  been,  I  do  not  say,  explained,  but 
in  any  wise  touched  or  approached  by  scientific  discovery. 
Some  of  the  conditions  of  mere  external  animal  form  and  of 
muscular  vitality' have  been  shown  ;  but  for  the  most  part  that 
is  true,  even  of  external  form,  which  I  wrote  six  years  ago. 
*'  A^ou  may  always  stand  by  Form  against  Force.  To  a  painter, 
the  essential  character  of  anything  is  the  form  of  it,  and  the 
philosophers  cannot  touch  that.  They  come  and  tell  you,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  as  much  heat,  or  motion,  or  calorific 
energy  (or  whatever  else  they  like  to  call  it),  in  a  tea-kettle,  as 
in  a  gier-eagle.  Very  good  :  that  is  so  ;  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting. It  requires  just  as  much  heat  as  will  bcnl  the  kettle, 
to  take  the  gier-eagle  up  to  his  nest,  and  as  much  more  to 
bring  him  down  again  on  a  hare  or  a  partridge.  But  we 
painters,  acknowledging  the  equalit}'"  and  similarity  of  the 
kettle  and  the  bird  in  all  scientific  respects,  attach,  for  our 
part,  our  principal  interest  to  the  difterence  in  their  forms. 
For  us,  the  primarily  cognisable  facts,  in  the  two  things,  are, 
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that  the  kettle  has  a  spout,  and  the  eagle  a  beak  ;  the  one  a 
lid  on  its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings ;  not  to  speak  of  the 
distinction  also  of  volition,  which  the  philosophers  may  pro^v 
erly  call  merely  a  form  or  mode  of  force— but,  then  to  an  art- 
ist, the  form  or  mode  is  the  gist  of  the  business." 

100.  As  you  will  hnd  that  it  is,  not  to  the  artist  only,  but 
to  all  of  us.  The  laws  under  which  matter  is  collected  and 
constructed  are  the  same  throughout  the  universe  :  the  sub- 
stance so  collected,  whether  for  the  making  of  the  eagle,  or 
the  worm,  may  be  analyzed  into  gaseous  identity  ;  a  diffusive 
vital  force,  apparently  so  closely  related  to  mechanically  meas- 
urable heat  as  to  admit  the  conception  of  its  being  itself  me- 
chanically measurable,  and  unchanging  in  total  quantity,  ebbs 
and  flows  alike  through  the  limbs  of  men,  and  the  fibres  of 
insects.  But,  above  all  this,  and  ruling  every  grotesque  or 
degraded  accident  of  this,  are  two  laws  of  beautv  in  form, 
and  of  nobility  in  character,  which  stand  in  the  chaos  of  crea- 
tion between  the  Living  and  the  Dead,  to  separate  the  things 
tliat  have  in  them  a  sacred  and  helpful,  from  those  that  have 
in  them  an  accursed  and  destroying,  nature  ;  and  the  j)ower 
of  Athena,  first  physically  put  forth  in  the  sculpturing  of  these 
^oja  and  tpTTtra,  these  living  and  reptile  things,  is  put  forth, 
finally,  in  enabling  the  hearts  of  men  to  discern  the  one  from 
the  other  ;  to  know  the  unquenchable  fires  of  the  Si:)irit  from 
the  unquenchable  fires  of  Death  ;  and  to  choose,  not  unaided, 
between  submission  to  the  Love  that  cannot  end,  or  to  the 
Worm  that  cannot  die. 

101.  The  unconsciousness  of  their  antagonism  is  the  most 
notable  characteristic  of  the  modern  scientific  mind  ;  and  I 
believe  no  credulity  or  fallacy  admitted  by  the  weakness  (cr 
it  may  sometimes  rather  have  been  the  strength)  of  early  im- 
agination, indicates  so  strange  a  dejjression  beneath  the  due 
scale  of  human  intellect,  as  the  failure  of  the  sense  of  beauty 
in  form,  and  loss  of  faith  in  heroism  of  conduct,  which  have 
become  the  curses  of  recent  science,*  art,  and  policy. 

*  The  best  modern  illustrated  scientific  works  show  perfect  faculty  ol 
representing  monkeys,  lizards,  and  insects  ;  absolute  incapability  o' 
representing  either  a  man,  a  horse,  or  a  lion. 
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102.  That  depression  of  intellect  has  been  alike  exhibited 
in  the  mean  consternation  confessedly  felt  on  one  side,  and 
the  mean  triumph  apparently  felt  on  the  other,  during  the 
course  of  the  dispute  now  pending  as  to  the  origin  of  man. 
Dispute  for  the  present,  not  to  bo  decided,  and  of  which  the 
decision  is  to  persons  in  the  modern  temper  of  mind,  wholly 
without  significance  :  and  I  earnestly  desire  that  you,  my 
pupils,  may  have  firmness  enough  to  disengage  your  energies 
from  investigation  so  premature  and  so  fruitless,  and  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  it  does  not  matter  how  you  have 
been  made,  so  long  as  you  are  satisfied  with  being  what  you 
are.  If  3'ou  are  dissatisfied  with  j'ourselves,  it  ought  not  to 
console,  but  humiliate  you,  to  imagine  that  you  were  once 
seraphs ;  and  if  you  are  pleased  with  yourselves,  it  is  not 
an}'  ground  of  reasonable  shame  to  you  if,  by  no  fault  of 
your  own,  you  have  passed  through  the  elementary  condition 
of  apes. 

103.  Remember,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance that  you  should  know  what  you  are,  and  determine 
to  be  the  best  that  you  may  be  ;  but  it  is  of  no  importance 
whatever,  except  as  it  may  contribute  to  that  end,  to  know 
what  you  have  been.  Whether  your  Creator  shaped  you  with 
fingers,  or  tools,  as  a  sculptor  would  a  lump  of  clay,  or  gradu- 
ally raised  you  to  manhood  through  a  series  of  inferior  forms, 
is  only  of  moment  to  3'ou  in  this  respect — that  in  the  one  case 
you  cannot  expect  your  children  to  be  nobler  creatures  than 
you  are  yourselves — in  the  other,  every  act  and  thought  of 
your  i^resent  life  may  be  hastening  the  advent  of  a  race  which 
will  look  back  to  you,  their  fathers  (and  you  ought  at  least 
to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  desiring  that  it  may  be  so), 
with  incredulous  disdain. 

104.  But  that  you  are  yourselves  capable  of  that  disdain 
and  dismay  ;  that  you  are  ashamed  of  having  been  apes,  if 
3'ou  ever  w-ere  so ;  that  you  acknowledge  instinctively,  a 
relation  of  better  and  worse,  and  a  law  respecting  what  ^  is 
noble  and  base,  which  makes  it  no  question  to  you  that  the 
man  is  worthier  than  the  baboon — this  is  a  fact  of  infinite  sig- 
nificance.    This  law  of  preference  in  your  hearts  is  the  true 
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essence  of  your  being,  and  the  consciousness  of  that  law  in  a 
more  positive  existence  than  any  dej^endent  on  the  coherentte 
or  forms  of  matter. 

105.  Now,  but  a  few  words  more  of  mytliology,  and  I  have 
done.  Remember  that  Athena  holds  the  weaver's  shuttle,  not 
merely  as  an  instrument  of  texture,  but  as  an  instrument  of 
picture ;  the  ideas  of  clothing,  and  of  the  warmth  of  life,  be- 
ing thus  inseparably  connected  with  those  of  graphic  beauty, 
and  the  brightness  of  life.  I  have  told  you  that  no  art  could 
be  recovered  among  us  without  porfectness  in  dress,  nor  with- 
out the  elementary  graphic  art  of  women,  in  divers  colours  of 
needlework.  There  has  been  no  nation  of  any  art-energy,  but 
has  strenuously  occui^ied  and  interested  itself  in  this  house- 
hold picturing,  from  the  web  of  Penelope  to  the  tapestry  of 
Queen  Matilda,  and  the  meshes  of  Arras  and  Gobelins. 

lOG.  We  should  then  naturally  ask  what  kind  of  embroidery 
Athena  put  on  her  own  robe  ;  "  7r€7rXov  eai'ot',  iroLKikov,  ov  p  avrri 

The  subject  of  that  TroiKtAta  of  hers,  as  you  know,  was  the 
war  of  the  giants  and  gods.  Now  the  real  name  of  these 
giants,  remember,  is  that  used  by  Hesiod,  '' tttjXoxovol,"  "mud- 
begotten,"  and  the  meaning  of  the  contest  between  these  and 
Zeus,  7rr]\oyuvu)v  iXaryp,  is,  again,  tlie  inspiration  of  life  into 
the  clay,  by  the  goddess  of  breath  ;  and  the  actual  confusion 
going  on  visibly  before  you,  daily,  of  the  earth,  heaping  itself 
into  cumbrous  war  with  the  powers  above  it. 

107.  Thus  briefly,  the  entire  material  of  Art,  under  Athena's 
hand,  is  the  contest  of  life  with  clay  ;  and  all  my  task  in  ex- 
plaining to  3'ou  the  early  thought  of  both  the  Athenian  and 
Tuscan  schools  will  only  be  the  tracing  of  this  battle  of  the 
giants  into  its  full  heroic  form,  when,  not  in  tapestry  only — • 
but  in  sculpture — and  on  the  portal  of  the  Temj^le  of  Delphi 

itself,  you   have    the    "  kX6vo<;   iv   reL^ecrt   Xa'CvotaL   yiyavroiv^   and 

their  defeat  hailed  by  the  passionate  cry  of  delight  from  the 
Athenian  maids,  beholding  Pallas  in  her  full  power,  "  Acuo-o-uj 
IlaA./\tt8'  Ifiav  Oiov,'"  my  own  goddess.  All  our  work,  I  repeat, 
will  be  nothing  but  the  inquiry  into  the  development  of  this 
the  subject,  and  the  pressing  fully  home  the  question  of  Plato 
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about  tluit  embroidery — "And  tliink  you  iliat  there  is  verily 
war  witli  each  other  among  the  Gods  ?  and  dreadful  enmities 
and  battle,  such  as  the  poets  have  told,  and  such  as  our 
painters  set  forth  in  graven  scri2)ture,  to  adorn  all  our  sacred 
rites  and  holy  places  ;  3'os,  and  in  the  great  Panathenaca 
themselves,  tlie  PcpluSj  full  of  such  wild  picturing,  is  carried 
up  into  the  Acropolis — shall  we  say  that  these  things  are  true, 
oh  Euthuphron,  j'ight-minded  friend  ?  " 

108.  Yes,  we  say,  and  know,  that  these  things  are  true  ; 
and  true  for  ever  :  battles  of  the  gods,  not  among  themselves, 
but  against  the  earth-giants.  Battle  j)re vailing  age  b}'  age,  in 
nobler  life  and  lovelier  imagery  ;  creation,  which  no  theory  of 
mechanism,  no  definition  of  force,  can  explain,  the  adoption 
and  completing  of  individual  form  by  individual  animation, 
breathed  out  of  the  lips  of  the  Father  of  Spirits.  And  to 
recognize  the  presence  in  every  knitted  shape  of  dust,  by 
which  it  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being — to  recognize  it, 
revere,  and  show  it  forth,  is  to  be  our  eternal  Idolatry'-. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  worship  them." 

"  Assuredly  no,"  we  answered  once,  in  our  pride  ;  and 
through  porch  and  aisle,  broke  down  the  carved  work  thereof, 
with  axes  and  hammers. 

Who  would  have  thought  the  day  so  near  when  we  should 
bow  down  to  worship,  not  the  creatures,  but  their  atoms, — 
not  the  forces  that  form,  but  those  that  dissolve  them  ?  Trust 
me,  gentlemen,  the  command  which  is  stringent  against  ado- 
ration of  brutality,  is  stringent  no  less  against  adoration  of 
chaos,  nor  is  faith  in  an  image  fallen  from  heaven  to  be  re- 
formed b}^  a  faith  only  in  the  phenomenon  of  decadence.  We 
have  ceased  from  the  making  of  monsters  to  be  appeased  by 
sacrifice  ; — it  is  well, — if  indeed  we  have  also  ceased  from 
making  them  in  our  thoughts.  We  have  learned  to  distrust 
the  adorning  of  fair  phantasms,  to  which  we  once  sought  for 
succour  ; — it  is  well,  if  we  learn  to  distrust  also  the  adorning  of 
those  to  which  we  seek,  for  temptation  ;  but  the  verity  of  gainfj 
like  these  can  only  be  known  by  our  confession  of  the  divine 
seal  of  strength  and  beauty  upon  the  tempered  frame,  and 
honour  in  the  fervent  heart,  by  which,  increasing  visibly,  may 
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yet  be  manifested  to  us  the  holy  presence,  and  the  approvinj^ 
love,  of  the  Loving  God,  who  visits  the  iniquities  of  the 
Fathers  uj)on  the  Children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
tion of  them  that  hate  Him,  and  shows  mercy  unto  thousands 
in  them  that  love  Him,  and  keep  His  Commandments. 


LECTURE   IV. 

LIKENESS. 

November,  1870. 


109.  You  were  probably  vexed,  and  tired,  towards  the  close  of 
my  last  lecture,  by  the  time  it  took  us  to  arrive  at  the  appar- 
ently simple  conclusion,  that  sculpture  must  only  represent 
organic  form,  and  the  strength  of  life  in  its  contest  with  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  no  small  thing  to  have  that  "  XevWoj  IlaAAaSa  " 
fixed  in  your  minds,  as  the  one  necessary  sign  by  which  you 
are  to  recognize  right  sculpture,  and  believe  me  you  will  find 
it  the  best  of  all  things,  if  3'ou  can  take  for  yourselves  the  say- 
ing from  the  lips  of  the  Athenian  maids,  in  its  entirety,  and 
say  also — Aevcrcra)  ITaA-AaS'  kfxa.v  Oeuv.  I  proceed  to-day  into 
the  practical  appliance  of  this  apparently  speculative,  but  in 
reality  imperative,  law. 

110.  You  observe,  I  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  power  of 
Athena,  as  over  painting  no  less  than  sculpture.  But  her  rule 
over  both  arts  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  zoographic  ; — repre- 
sentative, that  is  to  say,  of  animal  life,  or  of  such  order  and 
discipline  among  other  elements,  as  may  invigorate  and  purify 
it.  Now  there  is  a  speciality  of  the  art  of  painting  beyond 
this,  namely,  the  representation  of  phenomena  of  colour  and 
shadow,  as  such,  without  question  of  the  nature  of  the  things 
that  receive  them.  I  am  now  accordingly  obliged  to  speak  of 
sculpture  and  painting  as  distinct  arts,  but  the  laws  which 
bind  sculpture,  bind  no  less  the  painting  of  the  higher  schools 
which  has,  for  its  main  purpose,  the  showing  beauty  in  human 
or  animal  form  ;  and  which  is  therefore  placed  by  the  Greeks 
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equally  under  the  rule  of  Athena,  as  the  Spirit,  first,  of  Life, 
and  then  of  Wisdom  in  conduct. 

111.  First,  I  say,  you  are  to  **  see  Pallas  "  in  all  such  work, 
as  the  Queen  of  Life  ;  and  the  practical  law  which  follows 
from  this,  is  one  of  enormous  range  and  importance,  namely, 
that  nothing  must  be  represented  by  sculpture,  external  to 
any  living  form,  which  does  not  help  to  enforce  or  illustrate 
the  conception  of  life.  Both  dress  and  armour  may  be  made 
to  do  this,  by  great  sculjDtors,  and  are  continually  so  used  by 
the  greatest.  One  of  the  essential  distinctions  between  the 
Athenian  and  riorentine  schools  is  dependent  on  their  treat- 
ment of  drapery  in  this  respect  ;  an  Athenian  always  sets  it  to 
exhibit  the  action  of  the  body,  by  flowing  with  it,  or  over  it, 
or  from  it,  so  as  to  illustrate  both  its  form  and  gesture  ;  a 
Florentino,  on  tlio  contrary,  always  uses  his  drapery  to  con- 
ceal or  disguise  the  forms  of  the  body,  and  exhibit  mental 
emotion :  but  both  use  it  to  enhance  the  life,  either  of  the 
body  or  soul  ;  Donatello  and  Michael  Angelo,  no  less  than  the 
sculptors  of  Gothic  chivalry,  ennoble  armour  in  the  same  way  ; 
but  base  sculptors  carve  drapery  and  armour  for  the  sake  of 
their  folds  and  picturesqueness  only,  and  forget  the  body  be- 
neath. The  rule  is  so  stern  that  all  delight  in  mere  incidental 
beauty,  which  painting  often  triumphs  in,  is  wholly  forbidden 
to  sculpture  ; — for  instance,  in  painting  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
you  may  rightly  represent  and  enjoy  the  lichens  and  moss  on 
it,  but  a  sculptor  must  not  i"ouch  one  of  them  :  they  are  ines- 
sential to  the  tree's  life, — he  must  give  the  flow  and  bending 
of  the  branch  only,  else  he  does  not  enough  "see  Pallas" 
in  it. 

Or  to  take  a  higher  instance,  here  is  an  exquisite  little 
painted  poem,  by  Edward  Frere  ;  a  cottage  interior,  one  of 
the  thousands  which  within  the  last  two  months  *  have  been 
laid  desolate  in  unhapp}'  France.  Every  accessory  in  the 
painting  is  of  value — the  fire-side,  the  tiled  floor,  the  vegetables 
lying  upon  it,  and  the  basket  hanging  from  the  roof.  But 
not    one   of   these  accessories  would   have   been   admissible 

*  See  date  of  delivery  of  Lecture.  The  picture  was  of  a  peasant  glrj 
of  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  peeling  carrots  by  a  cottage  fire. 
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in  sculpture.  You  must  carve  nothing  but  what  has  life 
*'  Why  "  ?  you  probably  feel  instantly  inclined  to  ask  me. — 
You  see  the  principle  we  have  got,  instead  of  being  bhmt  or 
useless,  is  such  an  edged  tool  that  you  are  startled  the  moment 
I  apply  it.  "  Must  we  refuse  every  pleasant  accessory  and 
picturesque  detail,  and  petrify  nothing  but  living  creatures  "  ? 
— Even  so  :  I  would  not  assert  it  on  my  own  authority.  It  is 
the  Greeks  who  say  it,  but  whatever  they  say  of  sculpture,  be 
assured,  is  true. 

112.  That  then  is  the  first  law — you  must  see  Pallas  as  the 
Lady  of  Life — the  second  is,  you  must  see  her  as  the  Lady  of 
Wisdom  ;  or  ao^ia — and  this  is  the  chief  matter  of  all.  I  can- 
not but  think,  that  after  the  considerations  into  which  we 
have  now  entered,  you  will  find  more  interest  than  hitherto 
in  comparing  the  statements  of  Aristotle,  in  the  Ethics,  with 
those  of  Plato  in  the  Polity,  w^hich  are  authoritative  as  Greek 
definitions  of  goodness  in  art,  and  which  you  may  safely  hold 
authoritative  as  constant  definitions  of  it.  You  rememberj 
doubtless,  that  the  o-o<^ta,  or  dperT/  rex^-q^,  for  the  sake  of  which 
Phidias  is  called  cro<^o?  as  a  sculptor,  and  Polyclitus  as  an 
image-maker,  Eth.  6.  7.  (the  o2:»position  is  both  between  ideal 
and  portrait  sculpture,  and  between  working  in  stone  and 
bronze)  consists  in  the  "  i^ovs  tu)v  TLfXKDTdrwv  Ty  <^i'crei,"  "the 
mental  apprehension  of  the  things  that  are  most  honourable 
in  their  nature."  Therefore  what  is,  indeed,  most  lovely,  the 
true  image-maker  will  most  love  ;  and  what  is  most  hate- 
ful, he  will  most  hate,  and  in  all  things  discern  the  best  and 
strongest  part  of  them,  and  represent  that  essentially,  or,  if 
the  opposite  of  that,  then  with  manifest  detestation  and  horror. 
That  is  his  art  wisdom  ;  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  and 
the  love  of  good,  so  that  you  may  discern,  even  in  his  repre- 
sentation of  the  vilest  thing,  his  acknowledgment  of  what  re- 
demption is  possible  for  it,  or  latent  power  exists  in  it  ;  and, 
contrariwise,  his  sense  of  its  present  misery.  But  for  the  most 
part,  he  will  idolize,  and  force  us  also  to  idolize,  whatever  is 
living,  and  virtuous,  and  victoriously  right ;  opposing  to  it 
in  some  definite  mode  the  image  of  the  conquered  ipirerov. 

113.  This  is  generally  true  of  both  the  great  ^rts  ;  but  in 
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Bevrrity  and  proriRioii,  <rno  of  scnlptnro.  To  return  to  our 
illusl ration  :  this  poor  little  ^irl  wa.s  more  inter(!stinf^  to  Ed- 
ward Frere,  lie  being  a  pjiinter,  because  she  was  poorly  dressed, 
and  wove  lh(>se  clumsy  shoes,  and  old  red  cap,  and  patched 
gown.  ]\Iay  we  sculpture  lier  so  ?  No.  We  may  sculpture 
her  naked,  if  we  like  ;  but  not  in  rags. 

But  if  we  may  not  put  her  into  marble  in  rags,  may  we  give 
her  a  pretty  frock  with  ribands  and  flounces  to  it,  and  put 
her  into  marble  in  that?  No.  We  may  put  her  simplest 
peasant's  dress,  so  it  be  perfect  and  orderly,  into  marble  ;  any- 
thing liner  than  that  would  be  more  dishonourable  in  the  eyes 
of  Athena  than  rags.  If  she  were  a  French  princess,  you 
might  carve  her  embroidered  robe  and  diadem  ;  if  she  were 
Joan  of  Arc  you  might  carve  her  armour — for  then  these  also 
would  bo  "t(l)i/  Ti/xtwTttT(ov,"  not  otherwise. 

114.  Is  not  this  an  edge-tool  w^e  have  got  hold  of,  unawares  ? 
and  a  subtle  one  too  ;  so  delicate  and  scimitar-like  in  decision. 
For  note,  that  even  Joan  of  Arc's  armour  must  be  only  sculpt- 
ured, if  she  has  it  on  ;  it  is  not  the  honourable n  ess  or  beauty 
of  it  that  are  enough,  but  the  direct  bearing  of  it  by  her  body. 
You  might  be  deeply,  even  pathetically,  interested  by  looking 
at  a  good  knight's  dinted  coat  of  mail,  left  in  his  desolate  hall. 
May  you  sculpture  it  where  it  hangs  ?  No  ;  the  helmet  for 
his  pillow,  if  you  will — no  more. 

You  see  we  did  not  do  our  dull  work  for  nothing  in  last 
lecture.  I  define  w^hat  we  have  gained  once  more,  and  then 
we  w^ill  enter  on  our  new  ground. 

115.  The  proper  subject  of  sculpture,  we  have  determined, 
is  the  spiritual  power  seen  in  the  form  of  any  living  thing, 
and  so  represented  as  to  give  evidence  that  the  sculptor  has 
loved  the  good  of  it  and  hated  the  evil. 

*'  So  represented,"  we  say  ;  but  how  is  that  to  be  done  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  represented,  if  possible,  just  as  it  is 
seen  ?  Y>liat  mode  or  limit  of  representation  may  we  adopt  V 
We  are  to  carve  things  that  have  life  ; — shall  we  try  so  to  imi- 
tate them  that  they  may  indeed  seem  living, — or  only  half 
living,  and  like  stone  instead  of  flesh  ? 

It  will  simplify  this  question  if  I  show  you  three  examples 
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of  what  the  Greeks  actually  did  :  three  tj'pical  pieces  of  their 
sculpture,  iu  order  of  perfection. 

IIG.  And  now,  observe  that  in  all  our  liistorical  work,  I  will 
endeavour  to  do,  myself,  what  I  have  asked  you  to  do  in  your 
drawing  exercises  ;  namely,  to  outline  tirmly  iu  the  beginning, 
and  then  till  in  the  detail  more  minutely.  I  will  give  you 
first,  therefore,  in  a  symmetrical  form,  absolutely  simple  and 
easily  remembered,  the  large  chronology  of  the  Greek  school ; 
within  that  unforgettable  scheme  we  will  place,  as  we  discover 
them,  the  minor  relations  of  arts  and  times. 

I  number  the  nine  centuries  before  Christ  thus,  upwards, 
and  divide  them  into  three  groups  of  three  each. 

9 


A.    ARCHAIC. 

< 

8 

7 

6 

B.    BEST. 

< 

5 
4 

3 

C.    CORRUPT. 

' 

2 
1 

Then  the  ninth,  eighth,  and  seventh  centuries  are  the  period 
of  Ai'chaic  Greek  Art,  steadily  progressive  wherever  it  existed. 

The  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  are  the  period  of  central  Greek 
Art ;  the  fifth,  or  central  century  producing  the  finest.  That 
is  easily  recollected  by  the  battle  of  Marathon.  And  the  third, 
second,  and  first  centuries  are  the  period  of  steady  decline. 

Learn  this  ABC  thoroughly,  and  mark,  for  yourselves, 
what  you,  at  present,  think  the  vital  events  in  each  century. 
As  you  know  more,  you  will  think  other  events  the  vital  ones  ; 
but  the  best  historical  knowledge  only  approximates  to  true 
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Hion<]^lit  ill  iliat  mattor  ;  only  be  sure  that  what  is  truly  vital 
in  the  cliara(;tor  which  governs  events,  is  always  expressed  hy 
the  art  of  the  century  ;  so  that  if  you  could  interpret  that  art 
rightly,  the  better  part  of  your  task  in  reading  history  would 
be  done  to  your  hand. 

117.  It  is  generally  impossible  to  date  with  precision  art  of 
the  archaic  2)eriod — often  difficult  to  date  even  that  of  the 
central  three  hundred  years.  I  will  not  weary  you  with  futile 
minor  divisions  of  time  ;  here  are  three  coins  (Plate  VII.) 
roughly,  but  decisively,  characteristic  of  the  three  ages.  The 
first  is  an  early  coin  of  Tarentum.  The  city  was  founded  as 
you  know,  b}'  the  Spartan  Phalanthus,  late  in  the  eighth 
century.  I  believe  the  head  is  meant  for  that  of  Apollo 
Archegetes,  it  may  however  be  Taras,  the  son  of  Poseidon  ;  it 
is  no  matter  to  us  at  present  whom  it  is  meant  for,  but  the 
fact  that  w^e  cannot  know,  is  itself  of  the  greatest  import.  We 
cannot  say,  with  any  certainty,  unless  by  discovery  of  some 
collateral  evidence,  whether  this  head  is  intended  for  that  of 
a  god,  or  demi-god,  or  a  mortal  warrior.  Ought  nol  that  to 
disturb  some  of  your  thoughts  respecting  Greek  idealism? 
Farther,  if  by  investigation  we  discover  that  the  head  is  meant 
for  that  of  Phalanthus,  we  shall  know  nothing  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Phalanthus  from  the  face  ;  for  there  is  no  portraiture 
at  this  early  time. 

118.  The  second  coin  is  of  ^Enus  in  Macedonia  ;  probably 
of  the  fifth  or  early  fourth  century,  and  entirely  characteristic 
of  the  central  period.  This  we  know  to  represent  the  face  of 
a  god — Hermes.  The  third  coin  is  a  king's,  not  a  city's.  I 
will  not  tell  you,  at  this  moment,  what  king's ;  but  only  that 
it  is  a  late  coin  of  the  third  period,  and  that  it  is  as  distinct 
in  purpose  as  the  coin  of  Tarentum  is  obscure.  We  know  of 
this  coin,  that  it  represents  no  god  nor  demi-god,  but  a  mere 
mortal ;  and  we  know  precisely,  from  the  portrait,  what  that 
mortal's  face  was  like. 

119.  A  glance  at  the  three  coins,  as  they  are  set  side  by 
side,  will  now  show  you  ihe  main  difterences  in  the  three  great 
Greek  styles.  The  archaic  coin  is  shai-p  and  hard  ;  every  line 
decisive  and  numbered,  set  unhesitatingly  in  its  place  ;  nothing 
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is  wrong,  though  everything  incom])lete,  and,  to  us  who  hav« 
seen  finer  art,  ugly.  The  central  coin  is  as  tlecisive  and  cleni? 
in  arrangement  of  masses,  but  its  contours  are  completely 
rounded  {ind  finished.  There  is  no  character  in  its  execution 
BO  prominent  that  you  can  give  an  epithet  to  the  style.  It  is 
not  hard,  it  is  not  soft,  it  is  not  delicate,  it  is  not  coarse,  it  is 
not  grotesque,  it  is  not  beautiful ;  and  I  am  convinced,  unless 
you  had  been  told  that  this  is  fine  central  Greek  art,  you 
would  have  seen  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  interest  you.  Do  not 
let  yourselves  be  anywise  forced  into  admiring  it ;  there  is, 
indeed,  nothing  more  here,  than  an  approximately  true  ren- 
dering of  a  healthy  youthful  face,  without  the  slightest  attempt 
to  give  an  expression  of  activit}',  cunning,  nobility,  or  any 
other  attribute  of  the  Mercurial  mind.  Extreme  simplicity, 
unpretending  vigour  of  work,  which  claims  no  admiration 
either  for  minuteness  or  dexterity,  and  suggests  no  idea  of 
effort  at  all ;  refusal  of  extraneous  ornament,  and  perfectly 
arranged  disposition  of  counted  masses  in  a  sequent  order, 
whether  in  the  beads,  or  the  ringlets  of  hair  ;  this  is  all  you 
have  to  be  pleased  with  ;  neither  will  you  ever  find,  in  the 
best  Greek  Art,  more.  You  might  at  first  suppose  that  the 
chain  of  beads  roiUid  the  cap  was  an  extraneous  ornament ; 
but  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  is  as  definitely  the  proper  fillet 
for  the  head  of  Hermes,  as  the  olive  for  Zeus,  or  corn  for 
Triptolemus.  The  cap  or  petasus  cannot  have  expanded  edges, 
there  is  no  room  for  them  on  the  coin  ;  these  must  be  under- 
stood, therefore  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  cloud-petasus  is  ex- 
plained by  edging  it  with  beads,  representing  either  dew  or 
hail.  The  shield  of  Athena  often  bears  white  pellets  for  hail, 
in  like  manner. 

120.  The  third  coin  will,  I  think,  at  once  strike  you  by 
what  we  moderns  should  call  its  "  vigour  of  character." 
You  may  observe  also  that  the  features  are  finished  with 
great  care  and  subtlety,  but  at  the  cost  of  simplicity  and 
breadth.  But  the  essential  difference  between  it  and  the 
central  art,  is  its  disorder  in  design — you  see  the  locks  of  hair 
cannot  be  counted  any  longer — they  are  entirely  dishevelled 
and  irregular.     Now  the  individual  character  may,  or  may  not 
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be,  ft  si^j^ii  of  (Iodine  ;  but  ilic  licentiousness,  the  easting  loose 
of  the  musses  in  the  design,  is  an  infallible  one.  Tiic  effort 
at  portraiture  is  good  for  art  if  the  men  to  be  portrayed  are 
good  men,  not  otherwise.  In  the  instance  before  you,  the 
head  is  that  of  Mithridates  VI.  of  Pontus,  who  had,  indeed, 
the  good  (lualities  of  being  a  linguist  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  ; 
but  as  you  will  remember,  murdered,  according  to  V(i\)OYi,  his 
mother,  certainly  his  brother,  certainly  his  wives  and  sisters, 
I  have  not  counted  how  many  of  his  children,  and  from  a  hun- 
dred to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persone  besides  ;  these 
last  in  a  single  day's  massacre.  The  effort  to  represent  this 
kind  of  person  is  not  by  any  means  a  method  of  study  from 
life  ultimately  beneficial  to  art. 

121.  This  however  is  not  the  point  I  have  to  urge  to-day. 
What  I  want  you  to  observe  is  that,  though  the  master  of  the 
great  time  does  not  attempt  portraiture,  he  doen  attempt  ani- 
mation. And  as  far  as  his  means  will  admit,  he  succeeds  in 
making  the  face — you  might  almost  think — vulgarly  animated  ; 
as  like  a  real  face,  literally,  "as  it  can  stare."  Yes:  and  its 
sculptor  meant  it  to  be  so  ;  and  that  was  what  Phidias  meant 
his  Jupiter  to  be,  if  he  could  manage  it.  Not,  indeed,  to  be 
taken  for  Zeus  himself;  and  yet,  to  be  as  like  a  living  Zeus  as 
art  could  make  it.  Perhaps  you  think  he  tried  to  make  it  look 
living  only  for  the  sake  of  the  mob,  and  would  not  have  tried 
to  do  so  for  connoisseurs.  Pardon  me  ;  for  real  connoisseurs, 
he  would,  and  did  ;  and  herein  consists  a  truth  which  belongs 
to  all  the  arts,  and  which  I  will  at  once  drive  home  in  your 
minds,  as  firmly  as  I  can. 

122.  All  second-rate  artists — (and  remember,  the  second- 
rate  ones  are  a  loquacious  multitude,  while  the  great  come 
only  one  or  two  in  a  century  ;  and  then,  silently) — all  second- 
rate  artists  will  tell  you  that  the  object  of  fine  art  is  not  re- 
semblance, but  some  kind  of  abstraction  more  refined  than 
reality.  Put  that  out  of  your  heads  at  once.  The  ^bject  of 
the  gre;it  Resemblant  Arts  is,  and  always  has  been,  to  resemble; 
and  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is  the  function  of  a 
good  portrait  to  set  the  man  before  you  in  habit  as  he  lived, 
and  I  would  we  had  a  few  more  that  did  so.    It  is  the  function 
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of  a  good  landscape  to  set  the  scene  before  you  in  its  reality , 
to  naake  you,  if  it  may  be,  think  the  clouds  are  flying,  and 
the  streams  foaming.  It  is  the  function  of  the  best  sculptor 
— the  true  Daedalus — to  make  stillness  look  like  broatliing. 
and  marble  look  like  flesh. 

123.  And  in  all  great  times  of  art,  this  purpose  is  as  naively 
expressed  as  it  is  steadily  held.  All  the  talk  about  abstructior 
belongs  to  periods  of  decadence.  In  living  times,  people  see 
something  living  that  pleases  them  ;  and  they  try  to  make  it 
live  for  ever,  or  to  make  it  something  as  like  it  as  possible,  that 
will  last  for  ever.  They  paint  their  statues,  and  inlay  the  eyes 
with  jewels,  and  set  real  crowns  on  their  heads  ;  they  finish, 
in  their  pictures,  every  thread  of  embroidery,  and  would  fain, 
if  they  could,  draw  every  leaf  upon  the  trees.  And  their  only 
verbal  expression  of  conscious  success  is,  that  they  have  made 
their  work  "look  real." 

124.  You  think  all  that  very  wrong.  So  did  I,  once  ;  but 
it  was  I  that  was  wrong.  A  long  time  ago,  before  ever  I  had 
seen  Oxford,  I  painted  a  picture  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  for  my 
father.  It  was  not  at  all  like  the  Lake  of  Como;  but  I  thought 
it  rather  the  better  for  that.  My  father  differed  with  me  ;  and 
objected  particularly  to  a  boat  with  a  red  and  yellow  awning, 
which  I  had  put  into  the  most  conspicuous  corner  of  my  draw- 
ing. I  declared  this  boat  to  be  "necessary  to  the  composi- 
tion." My  father  not  the  less  objected,  that  he  had  never  seen 
such  a  boat,  either  at  Como  or  elsewhere  ;  and  suggested  that 
if  I  would  make  the  lake  look  a  little  more  like  water,  I  should 
be  under  no  necessity  of  explaining  its  nature  by  the  presence 
of  floating  objects.  I  thought  him  at  the  time  a  very  simple 
person  for  his  pains  ;  but  have  since  learned,  and  it  is  the  very 
gist  of  all  practical  matters,  which,  as  professor  of  fine  art,  I 
have  now  to  tell  you,  that  the  great  point  in  painting  a  lake  ig 
— to  get  it  to  look  like  water. 

125.  So  far,  so  good.  "We  lay  it  down  for  a  first  principle, 
that  our  graphic  art,  whether  painting  or  sculpture,  is  to  pro- 
duce something  which  shall  look  as  like  Nature  as  possible. 
But  now  we  must  go  one  step  farther,  and  say  that  it  is  to 
produce  what  shall  look  like  Nature  to  people  who  know  what 
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Nature  Is  like !  Ton  sec  this  is  at  once  a  great  restriction,  as 
Avell  as  a  f^rcat  exaltation  of  our  aim.  Our  l)usiiiess  is  not  to 
deceive  the  simple  ;  but  to  deceive  tlic  wise  !  H(;r(;,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  modern  Italian  print,  representing,  to  the  best  of 
its  power,  St.  Cecilia,  in  a  brilliantly  realistic  manner.  And 
the  fault  of  the  work  is  not  in  its  earnest  endeavour  to  show 
fSt.  Cecilia  in  habit  as  she  lived,  but  in  that  the  effort  could 
only  be  successful  with  persons  unaware  of  the  habit  St.  Ce- 
cilia lived  in.  And  this  condition  of  appeal  only  to  the  wise 
increases  the  difficulty  of  imitative  resemblance  so  greatly, 
that,  with  only  average  skill  or  materials,  we  must  surrender 
all  hope  of  it,  and  be  content  with  an  imperfect  representa- 
tion, true  as  far  as  it  reaches,  and  such  as  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  wise  beholder  to  complete  it ;  though  falling  very 
far  short  of  what  either  he  or  we  should  otherwise  have  de- 
sired. For  instance,  here  is  a  suggestion,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, of  the  general  appearance  of  a  British  Judge — requir- 
ing the  imagination  of  a  very  wise  beholder  indeed,  to  fill  it 
up,  or  even  at  first  to  discover  what  it  is  meant  for.  Never- 
theless, it  is  better  art  than  the  Italian  St.  Cecilia,  because  the 
artist,  however  little  he  may  ha\e  done  to  represent  his  knowl- 
edge, does,  indeed,  know  altogether  what  a  Judge  is  like,  and 
appeals  only  to  the  criticism  of  those  who  know  also. 

126.  There  must  be,  therefore,  two  degrees  of  truth  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  good  graphic  arts  ;  one,  the  commonest, 
which,  by  any  partial  or  imperfect  sign  conveys  to  you  an  idea 
which  you  must  complete  for  yourself ;  and  the  other,  the 
finest,  a  representation  so  perfect  as  to  leave  you  nothing  to 
be  farther  accomplished  by  this  independent  exertion  ;  but  to 
give  you  the  same  feeling  of  possession  and  presence  which 
you  would  experience  from  the  natural  object  itself.  For  in- 
stance of  the  first,  in  tliis  representation  of  a  rainbow-, "^  the 
artist  has  no  hope  that,  by  the  black  lines  of  engraving,  he  can 
deceive  jou.  into  any  belief  of  the  rainbow's  being  there,  but 
he  gives  indication  enough  of  what  he  intends,  to  enable  you 
to  supply  the  rest  of  the  idea  yourself,  providing  ahvays  you 
know  beforehand  what  a  rainbow  is  like.  But  in  this  drawing 
*  In  Durer's  "Meleucholia." 
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of  the  falls  of  Terni,*  the  i)aiiiter  has  strained  his  skill  to  the 
utmost  to  give  an  actually  deceptive  resemblance  of  the  iris, 
dawning  and  fading  among  the  foam.  So  far  as  he  has  not 
actually  deceived  you,  it  is  not  because  he  would  not  have 
done  so  if  he  could ;  but  only  because  his  colours  and  science 
have  fallen  short  of  his  desire.  They  have  fallen  so  little  shoi*t 
that,  in  a  good  light,  you  may  all  but  believe  the  foam  anc^ 
the  sunshine  are  driftinf?  and  chanofini?  amou^-  the  rocks. 

127.  And  after  looking  a  little  while,  you  will  begin  to  re 
gret  that  they  are  not  so  :  you  will  feel  that,  lovely  as  the 
drawing  is,  you  Avould  like  fai*  better  to  see  the  real  place,  and 
the  goats  skipping  among  the  rocks,  and  the  spray  floating 
above  the  fall.  And  this  is  the  true  sii2n  of  the  j^reatest  art 
— to  part  voluntarily  with  its  greatness; — to  make  il aelf  y)oov 
and  unnoticed  ;  but  so  to  exalt  and  set  forth  its  theme  that 
you  may  be  fain  to  see  the  theme  instead  of  it.  So  that  you 
have  never  enough  admired  a  great  workman's  doing  till  you 
have  begun  to  despise  it.  The  best  homage  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  Athena  of  Phidias  would  be  to  desire  rather  to  see  the 
living  goddess  ;  and  the  loveliest  Madonnas  of  Christian  art 
fall  short  of  their  due  power,  if  they  do  not  make  their  be- 
holders sick  at  heart  to  see  the  living  Virgin. 

128.  We  have  then,  for  our  requirement  of  the  finest  art 
(sculpture,  or  anything  else),  that  it  shall  be  so  like  the 
thing  it  represents  as  to  please  those  who  best  know  or  can 
conceive  the  original ;  and,  if  possible,  please  them  decep- 
tively— its  final  triumph  being  to  deceive  even  the  wise  ; 
and  (the  Greeks  thought)  to  please  even  the  Immortals,  who 
were  so  wise  as  to  be  uudeceivable.  So  that  you  get  the 
Greek,  thus  far  entirely  true,  idea  of  perfectness  in  sculpture, 
expressed  to  you  by  what  Phalaris  says,  at  first  sight  of  the 
bull  of  Perilaus,  "It  only  wanted  motion  and  bellowing  to 
seem  alive  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  it,  I  cried  out,  it  ought  to 
be  sent  to  the  god."  To  Apollo,  for  only  he,  the  uudeceiv- 
able, could  thoroughly  understand  such  sculpture,  and  per- 
fectly delight  in  it. 

129.  And  with  this  expression  of  the  Greek  ideal  of  sculpt- 

*  Turner's,  in  the  Hakewill  series. 
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lire,  I  wisli  3011  to  join  iho  early  It;ili;iii,  siiiiimod  i)i  a  Kiii;;](}  lino 
by  Dante — "  non  vide  nic'  di  me,  elii  vide  1  vero."  Iteud  the 
12tli  canto  of  the  "  Purgatoiy,"  and  learn  that  ^vll()le  passa<;e 
by  heart ;  and  if  ever  you  chance  to  go  to  Pistoja,  look  at 
La  Kobbia's  coloured  porcelain  bas-reliefs  of  the  sevc^n  works 
of  Mercy  on  the  front  of  the  hospital  there  ;  and  note  cs- 
oecially  the  faces  of  the  two  sick  men — one  at  the  point  of 
death,  and  the  other  in  the  first  peace  and  long-drawn  breath- 
ing' of  health  after  fever — and  you  will  know  what  Dante 
meant  by  the  preceding  line,  "Morti  li  morti,  e  i  vivi  paren 
vivi/' 

11)0.  But  now,  may  we  not  ask  farther, — is  it  impossible 
for  art  such  as  this,  prepared  for  the  wise,  to  please  the 
simple  also  ?  Without  entering  on  the  awkward  questions 
of  degree,  how  many  the  wise  can  be,  or  how  much  men 
should  know,  in  order  to  be  rightly  called  w'ise,  may  we  n.ot 
conceive  an  art  to  be  possible,  which  would  deceive  euei'i/- 
body,  or  everybody  worth  deceiving  ?  I  showed  you  at  my 
first  lecture,  a  little  ringlet  of  Japan  ivory,  as  a  type  of  ele- 
mentary bas-relief  touched  with  colour  ;  and  in  3'our  rudi- 
mentary series  3'ou  have  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  one  of 
the  little  fishes  enlarged,  with  every  touch  of  the  chisel  fac- 
similed on  the  more  visible  scale  ;  and  showing  the  little 
black  bead  inlaid  for  the  eye,  wdiich  in  the  original  is  hardly 
to  be  seen  without  a  lens.  You  may,  perhaps  be  surprised, 
when  I  tell  you,  that  (putting  the  question  of  subject  aside 
for  the  moment,  and  speaking  only  of  the  mode  of  execution 
and  aim  at  resemblance),  you  have  there  a  perfect  example  of 
the  Greek  ideal  of  method  in  sculpture.  And  you  will 
admit  that,  to  the  simplest  person  whom  we  could  introduce 
as  a  critic,  that  fish  would  be  a  satisfactory,  nay,  almost  a 
deceptive  fish  ;  while  to  any  one  caring  for  subtleties  of  art,  I 
need  not  point  out  that  every  touch  of  the  chisel  is  a23plied 
with  consummate  knowledge,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  convey  more  truth  and  life  with  the  given  quantity  of 
workmanship. 

131.  Here  is,  indeed,  a  drawing  by  Turner,  (Edu.  131), 
iu  which  with  some  fifty  times  the  quantity  of  labour,  and 
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far  more  liiglily  educated  faculty  of  siglit,  tlie  artist  has 
expressed  some  qualities  of  lustre  and  colour  wliicli  only 
very  wise  persons  indeed  could  perceive  in  a  eJohn  Dory ; 
and  this  piece  of  paper  contains,  therefore,  much  more,  and 
more  subtle,  art,  than  the  Japan  ivory  ;  but  are  we  sure  that 
it  is   therefore  greater  art?  or  that  the  painter  was  better 


Fig.  7. 


employed  in  producing  this  dramng,  which  only  one  person 
can  possess,  and  only  one  in  a  hundred  enjoy,  than  he  would 
have  been  in  producing  two  or  three  pieces  on  a  larger  scale, 
which  should  have  been  at  once  accessible  to,  and  enjoyable 
by,  a  number  of  simpler  persons?  Suppose  for  instance, 
that  Turner,  instead  of  faintly  touching  this  outline,  on  white 
paper,  with  his  camel's  hair  pencil,  had  struck  the  main  forms 
of  his  fish  into  marble,  thus  (Fig.  7):  and  instead  of  colouring 
ihe  white  paper  so  delicately  that,  perhaps,  only  a  few  of  the 
most  keenly  observant  ai'tists  in  England  can  see  it  at  all,  had. 
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with  his  strong  liand,  tinted  the  marble  with  a  fow  colourH, 
deceptive  to  the  people,  and  harmonious  to  the  initiated  ; 
suppose  that  ho  had  even  conceded  so  much  to  the  spirit  of 
popular  applause  as  to  allow  of  a  bright  glass  bead  being  inlaid 
for  the  eye,  in  the  Japanese  manner  ;  and  that  the  enlarged, 
deceptive,  and  popularly  pleasing  work  had  been  carved  on 
the  outside  of  a  great  building, — say  Fishmongers'  Hall, — 
where  everybody  commercially  connected  with  Billingsgate 
could  have  seen  it,  and  ratified  it  with  the  wisdom  of  the 
market ; — might  not  the  art  have  been  greater,  worthier,  and 
kinder  in  such  use  ? 

182.  Perhaps  the  idea  does  not  once  approve  itself  to  you 
of  having  3'our  public  buildings  covered  with  ornaments  like 
this  ;  but  pray,  remember  that  the  choice  of  subject  is  an  ethi- 
cal question,  not  now  before  us.  All  I  ask  3'ou  to  decide  is 
whether  the  method  is  right,  and  would  be  pleasant  in  giving 
the  distinctiveness  to  pretty  things,  which  it  has  here  given 
to  what,  I  suppose  it  may  be  assumed,  you  feel  to  be  an  ugly 
thing.  Of  course,  I  must  note  parenthetically,  such  realistic 
work  is  impossible  in  a  country  where  the  buildings  are  to  be 
discoloured  by  coal-smoke  ;  but  so  is  all  fine  sculpture,  whatso- 
ever ;  and  the  whiter,  the  worse  its  chance.  For  that  which 
is  prepared  for  private  persons,  to  be  kept  under  cover,  will, 
of  necessity,  degenerate  into  the  coj^yism  of  past  work, 
or  merely  sensational  and  sensual  forms  of  present  life,  unless 
there  be  a  governing  school  addressing  the  populace,  for 
their  instruction,  on  the  outside  of  buildings.  So  that,  as  I 
partly  warned  you  in  my  third  lecture,  you  can  simply  have 
no  sculpture  in  a  coal  country.  Whether  you  like  coals  or 
carvings  best,  is  no  business  of  mine.  I  merely  have  to 
assure  3'ou  of  the  fact  that  they  are  incompatible. 

But,  assuming  that  we  are  again,  some  day,  to  become  a 
civilized  and  governing  race,  deputing  ironmongery,  coal- 
digging,  and  lucre-digging,  to  our  slaves  in  other  countries, 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that,  with  an  increasing  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  and  desire  for  such  knowledge,  what  is  now 
done  b}'  careful,  but  inefficient,  woodcuts,  and  in  ill-coloured 
engravings,  might  be  put  in  quite  permanent  sculptures,  witb 
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inlay  of  variegated  precious  stones,  on  the  outside  of  build- 
ings, where  such  pictures  would  be  little  costly  to  the  peo- 
pie  ;  and  in  a  more  popular  manner  still,  by  lioblna  ware  aud 
Palissy  ware,  and  inlaid  majolica,  which  would  differ  from  the 
housewives'  present  favourite  decoration  of  plates  above  her 
kitchen  dresser,  by  being  every  piece  of  it  various,  instructive 
and  universally  visible. 

133.  You  hardly  know,  I  suppose,  w^hether  I  am  speaking 
in  jest  or  earnest.  In  the  most  solemn  earnest,  I  assure  yow  ; 
though  such  is  the  strange  course  of  our  popular  life  that 
all  the  irrational  arts  of  destruction  are  at  once  felt  to  be 
earnest  ;  while  any  plan  for  those  of  instruction  on  a  grand 
scale,  sounds  like  a  dream  or  jest.  Still,  I  do  not  absolutely 
propose  to  decorate  our  public  buildings  with  sculpture 
wholly  of  this  character ;  though  beast,  and  fo^^•l,  and  creep- 
m^i  thiiiirs,  and  fishes,  mi^ht  all  find  room  on  such  a  buildiiio- 
as  the  Solomon's  House  of  a  New  Atlantis  ;  and  some  of  them 
might  even  become  symbolic  of  much  to  us  again.  Passing 
through  the  Strand,  only  the  other  day,  for  instance,  I  saw- 
four  highly  finished  and  delicately  coloured  pictures  of  cock- 
fighting,  which,  for  imitative  quality,  were  nearly  all  that 
could  be  desired,  going  far  beyond  the  Greek  cock  of  Himera ; 
and  they  would  have  delighted  a  Greek's  soul,  if  they  had 
meant  as  much  as  a  Greek  cock-fight  ;  bvit  they  were  only 
types  of  the  "  eV^oftaxas  okUrMp"  and  of  the  spirit  of  home 
contest,  which  has  been  so  fatal  lately  to  the  Bird  of  France  ; 
and  not  of  the  defence  of  one's  own  barnyard,  in  thought  of 
which  the  Olympians  set  the  cock  on  the  pillars  of  their 
chariot  course  ;  and  gave  it  goodly  alliance  in  its  battle,  as 
you  may  see  here,  in  what  is  left  of  the  angle  of  mouldering 
marble  in  the  chair  of  the  priest  of  Dionusos.  The  cast  of  it, 
from  the  centre  of  the  theatre  under  the  Acropolis,  is  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  I  wanted  its  spiral  for  you,  and  this 
kneeling  Angel  of  Victory  ; — it  is  late  Greek  art,  but  nobly 
systematic  flat  bas-relief.  So  I  set  Mr.  Burgess  to  draw  it ; 
but  neither  he  nor  I  for  a  little  while,  could  make  out  what 
the  Angel  of  Victory  was  kneeling  for.  His  attitude  is  an 
ancient  and  grandly  conventional  one  among  the  Egyptians  j 
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Riul  I  \vas  inirinjj^  11  back  to  a  kneeling  nroddoss  of  the  great. 
est  dynasty  of  tlie  Pharaohs — a  goddess  of  Evening,  or  Deatli. 
laying  down  the  sun  out  of  her  right  hand  ; — when,  one  biiglil 
day,  the  sliadows  came  out  clear  on  the  Athenian  throne,  and 
I  saw  that  my  Angel  of  Victory  was  only  backing  a  cock  at  d 
cock-fight, 

134.  Still,  as  I  have  said,  there  is  no  reason  why  sculpture 
even  for  simplest  persons,  should  confine  itself  to  imagery  d. 
fish,  or  fowl,  or  four-footed  things. 

\\\\  go  back  to  our  first  princij)le  :  we  ought  to  carve  noth-. 
ing  but  what  is  honourable.  And  you  are  offended,  at  this 
moment,  wdth  my  fish,  (as  I  believe,  when  the  first  sculptures 
appeared  on  the  windows  of  this  museum,  offence  was  taken 
at  the  unnecessary  introduction  of  cats),  these  dissatisfactions 
being  properly  felt  by  your  "  vovs  tmv  TiixnxiT<xTiMv.''  For  in- 
deed, in  all  cases,  our  right  judgment  must  dej^end  on  our 
wish  to  give  honour  only  to  things  and  creatures  that  deserve 
it. 

135.  And  now  I  must  state  to  you  another  principle  of 
veracit}-,  both  in  sculpture,  and  all  following  arts,  of  Avider 
scope  than  any  hitherto  examined.  We  have  seen  that  sculpt- 
ure is  to  be  a  true  representation  of  true  external  form. 
Much  more  is  it  to  be  a  representation  of  true  internal  emo- 
tion. You  must  carve  only  what  you  j^ourself  see  as  3-ou  see 
it;  but,  much  more,  you  must  carve  only  what  you  yourself 
feel,  as  you  feel  it.  You  may  no  more  endeavour  to  feel 
through  other  men's  souls,  than  to  see  w^itli  other  men's  eyes. 
Whereas  generally  now  in  Europe  and  America,  every  man's 
energy  is  bent  upon  acquiring  some  false  emotion,  not  his 
own,  but  belonging  to  the  past,  or  to  other  j^ersons,  because 
he  has  been  taught  that  such  and  such  a  result  of  it  will  be 
fine.  Every  attempted  seiitiment  in  relation  to  art  is  hypo- 
critical ;  our  notions  of  sublimity,  of  grace,  or  pious  serenity-, 
are  all  second  hand  ;  and  we  are  practically  incapable  of  de- 
signing so  much  as  a  bell-handle  or  a  door-knocker  without 
borrowing  the  first  notion  of  it  from  those  who  are  gone — 
where  we  shall  not  wake  them  with  our  knocking.  I  would 
we  could. 
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136.  In  tlie  midst  of  this  desolation  we  have  nothing  tc 
count  on  for  real  growth,  but  what  we  can  tinil  of  honest  lik- 
ing and  longing,  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  We  must  dis- 
cover, if  we  would  healthily  advance,  what  things  are  verily 
Ti/xiioTara  among  us  ;  and  if  we  delight  to  honour  the  dis 
honourable,  consider  how,  in  future,  we  may  better  bestow 
our  likings.  Now  it  appears  to  me  from  Jill  our  populai 
declarations,  that  we,  at  present,  honour  nothing  so  uiuch  as 
liberty  and  independence  ;  and  no  person  so  nmch  as  the  Free 
man  and  Self-made  man,  who  will  be  ruled  by  no  one,  and 
has  been  taught,  or  hel2)ed,  by  no  one.  And  the  reason  I 
chose  a  lisli  for  you  as  the  first  subject  of  sculpture,  was  that 
in  men  who  are  free  and  self-made,  you  have  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, humanly  possible,  to  the  state  of  the  fish,  and  finely 
organized  cpTrerw.  You  get  the  exact  plu-ase  in  Habakkuk,  if 
you  take  the  Septuagint  text. — "Trot/ycrcts  tovs  a^^piuTrou?  ojs  toi^j 
XyBvo.^  Tr)%  OaXdaarj^i,  kol  u)S  to.  f/aTrera  to.  ovk  l^otTa  yyovfjievov." 
"  Thou  wilt  make  men  as  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and  as  the 
reptile  things,  that  have  no  ruler  over  them"  And  it  chanced 
that  as  I  was  preparing  this  lecture,  one  of  our  most  able  and 
popular  prints  gave  me  a  woodcut  of  the  "  self-made  man," 
specified  as  such,  so  vigorously  drawn,  and  with  so  few- 
touches,  that  Phidias  or  Turner  himself  could  scarcely  have 
done  it  better  ;  so  that  I  had  onl}-  to  ask  my  assistant  to  en- 
large it  with  accuracy,  and  it  became  comparable  with  my 
fish  at  once.  Of  course  it  is  not  given  by  the  caricaturist  as 
an  admirable  face  ;  only,  I  am  enabled  by  his  skill  to  set  be- 
fore you,  without  any  suspicion  of  unfairness  on  my  part,  the 
expression  to  which  the  life  we  profess  to  think  most  honour- 
able, naturally  leads.  If  we  were  to  take  the  hat  oft'  you  see 
how  nearly  the  profile  coi-responds  with  that  of  the  typical 
fish. 

137.  Such,  then,  being  the  definition  by  your  best  populai- 
art,  of  the  ideal  of  feature  at  which  we  are  gradually  arriving  by 
self-manufacture  ;  when  I  place  opposite  to  it  (in  Plate  YIII.) 
the  profile  of  a  man  not  in  any  wise  self-made,  neitlier  by  the 
law  of  his  own  will,  nor  by  the  love  of  his  own  interest — nor 
capable,  for  a  moment,  of  any  kind  of  "  Independence,"  or  of 
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the  idea  of  independence  ;  but  wholly  dependent  upon,  and 
subjected  to,  external  influence  of  just  law,  wise  teaching,  and 
trusted  love  and  truth,  in  his  fellow-spirits  ; — setting  before 
vou,  I  say,  this  profile  of  a  God-made  instead  of  a  self-made, 
man,  I  know  that  you  will  feel,  on  the  instant,  that  you  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  vital  elements  of  human  art  ; 
and  that  this,  the  sculpture  of  the  good,  is  indeed  the  only 
permissible  sculpture. 

138.  A  God-made  man,  I  sa^'.  The  face,  indeed,  stands  as 
a  symbol  of  more  than  man  in  its  sculptor's  mind.  For  as  I 
gave  you,  to  lead  yoiu-  first  effort  in  the  form  of  leaves,  the 
sceptre  of  Apollo,  so  this,  which  I  give  you  as  the  first  type  of 
rightness  in  the  form  of  flesh,  is  the  countenance  of  the  holder 
of  that  sceptre,  the  Sun-God  of  Syracuse.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  face  (nor  did  the  Greek  suppose  there  was)  more 
perfect  than  might  be  seen  in  the  daily  beauty  of  the  creat- 
ures the  Sun-God  shone  upon,  and  whom  his  strength  and 
honour  animated.  This  is  not  an  ideal,  but  a  quite  literally 
true,  face  of  a  Greek  youth  ;  nay,  I  will  undei-take  to  show 
you  that  it  is  not  supremely  beautiful,  and  even  to  sui-pass  it 
altogether  with  the  literal  portrait  of  an  Italian  one.  It  is  in 
verity  no  more  than  the  form  habitually  taken  by  the  features 
of  a  well  educated  young  Athenian  or  Sicihan  citizen  ;  and 
the  one  requirement  for  the  sculptors  of  to-day  is  not,  as  it 
has  been  thought,  to  invent  the  same  ideal,  but  merely  to  see 
the  same  reality. 

Now,  you  know  I  told  you  in  my  fourth  lecture,  that  the 
beginning  of  art  was  in  getting  oui*  country-  clean  and  our 
people  beautiful,  and  you  supposed  that  to  be  a  statement  ir- 
relevant to  my  subject  ;  just  as,  at  this  moment,  you  perhaps 
think,  I  am  quitting  the  great  subject  of  this  present  lecture 
— the  method  of  likeness-making — and  letting  myself  branch 
into  the  discussion  of  what  things  we  are  to  make  likeness  of. 
But  you  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  method  of  imitating  a 
beautiful  thing  must  be  different  from  the  method  of  imitat- 
ing an  ugly  one  ;  and  that,  with  the  change  in  subject  from 
what  is  dishonourable  to  what  is  honourable,  there  will  be  in- 
volved a  parallel  change  in  the  management  of  tools,  of  linea, 
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and  of  colours.  So  that  before  I  can  determine  for  you  hou. 
you  are  to  imitate,  you  must  tell  me  what  kind  of  face  you 
wish  to  imitate.  The  best  draughtsmen  in  the  world  could 
not  draw  this  Aj^oUo  in  ten  scratches,  though  he  can  draw  I  lie 
self-made  man.  Still  less  this  nobler  Aj^ollo  of  Ionian  Greece, 
(Plate  IX.)  in  which  the  iucisions  are  softened  into  a  harmony 
like  that  of  Correggio's  painting.  So  that  you  see  the  method 
itself, — the  choice  between  black  incision  or  fine  sculpture, 
and  perhaps,  presently,  the  choice  between  colour  or  no 
colour,  will  depend  on  what  you  have  to  represent.  Colour 
may  be  expedient  for  a  glistening  dolphin  or  a  spotted  fawn  ; 
— perhaps  inexpedient  for  white  Poseidon,  and  gleaming 
Dian.  So  that,  before  defining  the  laws  of  sculpture,  I  am 
compelled  to  ask  you,  what  you  mean  to  carve  ;  and  that,  little 
as  you  think  it,  is  asking  you  how  you  mean  to  live,  and  what 
the  laws  of  your  State  are  to  be,  for  tJiey  determine  those  of 
your  statue.  You  can  only  have  this  kind  of  face  to  study 
from,  in  the  sort  of  state  that  produced  it.  And  3'ou  will  find 
that  sort  of  state  described  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  laws  of  Plato  ;  as  founded,  for  one  thing,  on  the 
conviction  that  of  all  the  evils  that  can  happen  to  a  state, 
quantity  of  money  is  the  greatest  !  /x€t^ov  kukov,  ws  cn-os  eiTrav, 
TToXci  ovSiv  av  yi-yvoLTO,  eis  ycvvaiwv  koI  ScKaLUiV  r]OC)V  KTrjaiv,  "  for, 
to  speak  shortly,  no  greater  evil,  matching  each  against  each, 
can  possibly  happen  to  a  city,  as  adverse  to  its  forming  just 
or  generous  character,"  than  its  being  full  of  silver  and  gold. 
139.  Of  course,  the  Greek  notion  may  be  wrong,  and  ours 
right,  only — w?  cttos  drreiv — you  can  have  Greek  sculpture 
only  on  that  Greek  theory :  shortly  expressed  by  the  words 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Poverty  herself,  in  the  Plutus  of  Aiis- 
tophanes  "  Tov  ttXovtov  irapixoi  /3cATtovas  ui'Spas,  kol  ttjv  yvcofxrjv, 
KOL  Trjv  iSeW,"  "  I  deliver  to  you  better  men  than  the  God  of 
Money  can,  both  in  imagination  and  feature."  So  on  the 
other  hand,  this  ichthyoid,  reptilian,  or  mono-chondyloid 
ideal  of  the  self-made  man  can  only  be  reached,  universally, 
by  a  nation  which  holds  that  poverty,  either  of  purse  or  spirit, 
— but  especially  the  spiritual  character  of  being  tttcoxol  t(2 
nvcv/Aari,  is  the  lowest  of  degradations ;  and  which  believes 
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that  the  desire  of  wealtli  is  the  first  of  manly  and  moral  sen- 
timents.  As  I  have  l)oon  able  to  get  the  jwpular  ideal  repre- 
sented by  its  own  living  art,  so  I  can  give  you  this  popular 
faith  in  its  own  living  words;  but  in  words  meant  seriously 
and  not  at  all  as  caricature,  from  one  of  our  leading  journals, 
professedly  aesthetic  also  in  its  very  name,  the  Sjjectaior,  of 
August  ()tii,  1870. 

"  Mv.  Ixuskin's  plan,"  it  says,  *'  would  make  England  poor 
in  order  that  she  might  be  cultivated,  and  refined  and  artistic. 
A  wilder  proposal  was  never  broached  by  a  man  of  ability  ; 
and  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that  the  assiduous  study 
of  art  emasculates  the  intellect,  and  even  the  moral  sense.  Such 
a  theory  almost  warrants  the  contempt  with  which  art  is  often 
regarded  by  essentially  intellectual  natures,  like  Proudhon  " 
(sic).  *'Art  is  noble  as  the  flower  of  life,  and  the  creations  of 
a  Titian  are  a  great  heritage  of  the  race  ;  but  if  England  could 
secure  high  art  and  Venetian  glor}^  of  colour  onl}^  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  her  manufacturing  supremacy,  and  by  the  accejjtance  of 
national  pooerty,  then  the  pursuit  of  such  artistic  achievements 
would  imply  that  we  had  ceased  to  possess  natures  of  manly 
strength,  or  to  know  the  meaning  of  moral  aims.  If  we  must 
choose  between  a  Titian  and  a  Lancashire  cotton  mill,  then, 
in  the  name  of  manhood  and  of  morality,  give  us  the  cotton 
mill.  Only  the  dilettantism  of  the  studio  ;  that  dilettantism 
which  loosens  the  moral  no  less  than  the  intellectual  fibre,  and 
which  is  as  fatal  to  rectitude  of  action  as  to  correctness  of 
ronsoning  power,  would  make  a  different  choice." 

You  see  also,  by  this  interesting  and  most  memorable  pas- 
sage, how  completely  the  question  is  admitted  to  be  one  of 
2thic3 — the  only  real  point  at  issue  being,  whether  this  face 
or  that  is  developed  on  the  truer  moral  principle. 

1J:0.  I  assume,  however,  for  the  present,  that  this  Apolline 
t3'pe  is  the  kind  of  form  you  wish  to  reach  and  to  represent. 
And  now  observe,  instantly,  the  whole  question  of  manner  of 
imitation  is  altered  for  us.  The  fins  of  the  fish,  the  plumes  o! 
the  swan,  and  the  flowing  of  the  Sun-God's  hair  are  all  repre- 
sented by  incisions — but  the  incisions  do  sufficiently  repre- 
sent  the   fin   and  feather, — they  lyisufficiently  represent  the 
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hair.  If  1  chose,  with  a  Httle  more  care  and  labour,  I  could 
absolately  get  the  surface  of  the  Bcales  aud  spines  of  the  fish, 
and  the  expression  of  its  mouth  ;  but  no  quuntity  of  labour 
would  obtain  the  real  surface  of  a  tress  of  Apollo's  hair,  and 
the  full  expression  of  his  mouth.  So  that  we  are  compelled 
at  once  to  call  the  imagination  to  help  us,  and  say  to  it,  You 
know  what  the  Apollo  Chrysocomes  nuist  be  like  ;  finish  all 
this  for  yourself.  Now,  the  law  under  which  imagination 
works,  is  just  that  of  other  <.ood  workers.  "You  must  give 
me  clear  orders  ;  show  me  what  I  have  to  do,  and  where  I  am 
to  begin,  and  let  me  alone."  And  the  orders  can  be  given, 
quite  clearly,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  form  ;  but  they  cannot 
be  given  clearly  in  colour,  now  that  the  subject  is  subtle.  All 
beauty  of  this  high  kind  depends  on  harmony  ;  let  but  the 
slightest  discord  come  into  it,  and  the  finer  the  thing  is,  the 
more  fatal  will  be  the  flaw.  Now,  on  a  flat  surface,  I  can 
command  my  colour  to  be  precisely  what  and  where  I  mean 
it  to  be  ;  on  a  round  one  I  cannot.  For  all  harmony  depends 
first,  on  the  fixed  proportion  of  the  colour  of  the  light,  to  that 
of  the  relative  shadow  ;  and  therefore,  if  I  fasten  my  colour,  I 
must  fasten  my  shade.  But  on  a  round  surface  the  shadow 
changes  at  every  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  therefore,  all  colouring 
which  is  e'xpressive  of  form,  is  impossible  ;  and  if  the  form  is 
fine,  (and  here  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  fine),  you  may  bid 
farewell  to  colour. 

141.  Farewell  to  colour  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  thing  is  to  be 
seen  distinctl}',  and  you  have  only  wise  people  to  show  it  to  ; 
but  if  it  is  to  be  seen  indistinctly,  at  a  distance,  colour  may 
become  explanatory  ;  and  if  you  have  simple  people  to  show 
it  to,  colour  may  be  necessary  to  excite  their  imaginations, 
though  not  to  excite  yours.  And  the  art  is  great  always 
by  meeting  its  conditions  in  the  straightest  way  ;  and  if  it  is 
to  please  a  multitude  of  innocent  and  bluntl^'-minded  persons, 
must  express  itself  in  the  terms  that  will  touch  them  ;  else  it 
is  not  good.  And  I  have  to  trace  for  you  through  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  possibilities  of  the  future,  the  expedients  used 
by  great  sculptors  to  obtain  clearness,  impressiveness,  or 
splendoui- ;    and  the  manner   of  their  appeal  to  the  peoplei 
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under  viinons  li^ht  and  shadow,  and  witli  reference  to  diffcir- 
ent  do^'r(>e.s  of  public  intelligence  :  such  investigation  resolv- 
ing itself  again  and  again,  as  we  proceed,  into  questions 
absolutely  ethical ;  as  for  instance,  whether  colour  is  to  be 
bright  or  dull,  that  is  to  say,  for  a  populace  cheerful  or  heart- 
less ; — whether  it  is  to  be  delicate  or  strong,  that  is  to  say, 
for  a  po2)ulace  attentive  or  careless  ;  whether  it  is  to  be  a 
background  like  the  sky,  for  a  procession  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  because  your  populace  revere  life — or  the  shadow  of 
a  vault  behind  a  corpse,  stained  with  drops  of  blackened  blood, 
for  a  populace  taught  to  worship  Death.  Every  critical  deter- 
mination of  rightness  depends  on  the  obedience  to  some  ethic 
law,  by  the  most  rational  and,  therefore,  simplest,  means. 
And  you  see  how  it  depends  most,  of  all  things,  on  whether 
you  are  working  for  chosen  persons  or  for  the  mob  ;  for  the 
joy  of  the  boudoir,  or  of  the  Borgo.  And  if  for  the  mob, 
whether  the  mob  of  Olympia,  or  of  St.  Antoine.  Phidias, 
showing  his  Jupiter  for  the  fii'st  time,  hides  behind  the 
temple  door  to  listen,  resolved  afterwards,  '' pvOixt^nv  to 
ayaA./xa  7r/)6s  ro  rots  TrXct'fTTOts  ookovv,  ov  yap  rjyuTO  fxiKpav  dvan 
a-vfxj^ovX-qv  hi)ixov  ToaovTov^"  and  trul}',  as  your  people  is,  in 
judgment,  and  in  multitude,  so  must  your  sculpture  be,  in 
glory.  An  elementary  principle  which  has  been  too  long  out 
of  mind. 

142.  I  leave  you  to  consider  it,  since,  for  some  time,  we 
shall  not  again  be  able  to  take  up  the  inquiries  to  which  it 
leads.  But,  ultimately,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will  rest 
satisfied  in  these  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Not  only  sculpture,  but  all  the  other  fine  arts,  must  be 
for  the  people. 

2.  They  must  be  didactic  to  the  peoj^le,  and  that  as  their  chief 
end.  The  structural  arts,  didactic  in  their  manner  ;  the 
graphic  arts  in  their  matter  also. 

3.  And  chiefly  the  great  representative  and  imaginative  arts, 
that  is  to  say,  the  drama,  and  sculpture,  are  to  teach  what  is 
noble  in  past  history,  and  lovely  in  existing  human  and  or- 
ganic life. 

4.  And  the  test  of  right  manner  of  execution  in  these  arts, 
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ia  that  tliey  strike,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  the  rank  of 
popular  minds  to  whicli  they  are  addressed. 

5.  And  the  test  of  utmost  fineness  in  execution  in  these 
arts,  is  that  they  make  themselves  be  forgotten  in  what  they 
represent ;  and  so  fulfil  the  words  of  their  greatest  Master, 

*'The  best,  in  this  kind,  are  but  shadows." 


LECTURE  V. 

STRUCTURE. 


December y  1870. 

143.  Ok  previous  occasions  of  addressing  you,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  you,  first,  how  sculpture  is  distinguished 
irom  other  arts  ;  then  its  2:)roper  subjects,  then  its  proper 
method  iu  the  realization  of  these  subjects.  To-day,  we 
must,  in  the  fourth  place,  consider  the  means  at  its  command 
for  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends  ;  the  nature  of  its  ma- 
terials ;  and  the  mechanical  or  other  difficulties  of  their  treat- 
ment. 

And  however  doubtful  we  may  have  remained,  as  to  the 
justice  of  Greek  ideals,  or  propriety  of  Greek  methods  of  rep- 
resenting them,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  example  of  the 
Greeks  will  be  instructive  in  all  practical  matters  relating  to 
this  great  art,  peculiarly  their  own.  I  think  even  the  evidence 
I  have  already  laid  before  you  is  enough  to  convince  you, 
that  it  was  by  rightness  and  reality,  not  by  idealism  or  delight- 
fulness  only,  that  their  minds  were  finally  guided  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that,  before  closing  the  present  course,  I  shall  be  able  so 
far  to  complete  that  e\ddence,  as  to  prove  to  you  that  the 
commonly  received  notions  of  classic  art  are,  not  only  un- 
founded, but  even  in  many  respects,  directly  contrary  to  the 
truth.  You  are  constantly  told  that  Greece  idealized  what- 
ever she  contemplated.  She  did  the  exact  contrary  :  she  real- 
ized and  verified  it.  You  are  constantly  told  she  sought  only 
the  beautiful.     She  sought,  indeed,  with  all  her  heart ;  but 
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fihe  found,  because  she  never  doubted  iluit  the  search  was  to 
be  consistent  witli  propriety  and  common  senses  And  the 
first  thing  you  will  always  discern  in  Greek  woiiv  is  Uie  first 
wliich  you  ought  to  discern  in  all  work  ;  namely,  that  the 
object  of  it  has  been  rational,  and  has  been  obtained  by  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  means. 

144.  "That  the  object  of  the  work  has  been  rational!" 
Consider  how  much  that .  implies.  That  it  should  be  by  all 
means  seen  to  have  been  determined  upon,  and  carried 
through,  with  sense  and  discretion  ;  these  being  gifts  of  intel- 
lect far  more  precious  than  any  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or 
of  the  mechanictil  resources  of  art.  Therefore,  also,  that  it 
should  be  a  modest  and  temperate  work,  a  structure  fitted  to 
the  actual  state  of  men  ;  proportioned  to  their  actual  size,  as 
animals, — to  their  average  strength, — to  their  true  necessities, 
— and  to  the  degree  of  easy  command  they  have  over  the 
forces  and  substances  of  nature. 

145.  You  see  how  much  this  law  excludes  !  All  that  is 
fondly  magnificent,  insolently  ambitious,  or  vainly  difficult. 
There  is,  indeed,  such  a  thing  as  Magnanimity  in  design,  but 
never  unless  it  be  joined  also  with  modesty  and  ^^i^animity. 
Nothing  extravagant,  monstrous,  strained,  or  singular,  can  be 
structurall}'  beautiful.  No  towers  of  Babel  envious  of  the 
skies  ;  no  pyramids  in  mimicry  of  the  mountains  of  the  earth  ; 
no  streets  that  are  a  weariness  to  traverse,  nor  temples  that 
make  pigmies  of  the  worshij^pers. 

It  is  one  of  the  primal  merits  and  decencies  of  Greek  work 
that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  singularly  small  in  scale,  and  wholly 
within  reach  of  sight,  to  its  finest  details.  And,  indeed,  the 
best  buildings  that  I  know  are  thus  modest  ;  and  some  of 
the  best  are  minute  jewel  cases  for  sweet  sculpture.  The 
Parthenon  would  hardly  attract  notice,  if  it  were  set  by  the 
Charing  Cross  Railway  Station  :  the  Church  of  the  Miracoli, 
at  Venice,  the  Chapel  of  the  Rose,  at  Lucca,  and  the  Chapel 
of  the  Thorn,  at  Pisa,  would  not,  I  suppose,  all  three  together, 
fill  the  tenth  part,  cube,  of  a  transept  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 
And  they  are  better  so. 

146.  In  the  chapter  on  Power  in  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Ai'chi* 
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tecture,"  I  have  stated  what  seems,  at  first,  the  reverse  of  what 
I  am  saving  now  ;  namely,  that  it  is  better  to  have  one  grand 
building  than  any  number  of  mean  ones.  And  that  is  true, 
but  you  cannot  command  grandeur  by  size  till  you  can  com- 
mand grace  in  minuteness  ;  and  least  of  all,  remember,  will 
you  so  command  it  to-day,  when  magnitude  has  become  the 
chief  exponent  of  folly  and  misery,  co-ordinate  in  the  fra- 
ternal enormities  of  the  Factory  and  Poorhouse,— the  Bar- 
racks and  Hospital.  And  the  finfil  law  in  this  matter  is,  that 
if  you  require  edifices  only  for  the  grace  and  health  of  man- 
kind, and  build  them  without  pretence  and  without  chicanery, 
they  will  be  sublime  on  a  modest  scale,  and  lovely  with  little 
decoration. 

147.  From  these  principles  of  simplicity  and  temperance, 
two  very  severely  fixed  laws  of  construction  follow  ;  namely, 
first,  that  our  structure,  to  be  beautiful,  must  be  produced 
with  tools  of  men  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  must  be  composed 
of  natural  substances.  First,  I  say,  produced  with  tools  of 
men.  All  fine  art  requires  the  application  of  the  whole 
strength  and  subtlety  of  the  body,  so  that  such  art  is  not  pos- 
sible to  any  sickly  person,  but  involves  the  action  and  force  of 
a  strong  man's  arm  from  the  shoulder,  as  well  as  the  delicatest 
touch  of  his  finger  :  and  it  is  the  evidence  that  this  full  and 
fine  strength  has  been  spent  on  it  which  makes  the  art  execu- 
tively noble  ;  so  that  no  instrument  must  be  used,  habitually, 
which  is  either  loo  heavy  to  be  delicately  restrained,  or  too  small 
and  weak  to  transmit  a  vigorous  impulse  ;  much  less  any 
mechanical  aid,  such  as  would  render  the  sensibility  of  the 
fingers  ineffectual.* 

148.  Of  course,  any  kind  of  work  in  glass,  or  in  metal,  on  a 

♦  Nothing  is  more  wonderful,  or  more  disgraceful  among  the  forms 
of  ignorance  engendered  by  modern  vulgar  occupations  in  pursuit  of 
gain,  than  the  unconsciousness,  now  total,  that  line  art  is  essentially 
Athletic.  I  received  a  letter  from  Birmingham,  some  little  time  since, 
inviting  me  to  see  how  much,  in  glass  manufacture,  "machinery 
excelled  rude  hand  work."  The  writer  had  not  the  remotest  concep- 
tion that  he  might  as  well  have  asked  me  to  come  and  see  a  mechanical 
boat-race  rowed  hy  automata,  and  "  how  much  machinery  excelled  rude 
arm-work. '' 
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larpfe  Rcale,  involves  Rome  painful  enduranee  of  heat ;  and 
workin«2^  in  clay,  Konie  lial)itual  ciidiiranco  of  cold  ;  but,  the 
point  beyond  which  the  elVort  must  not  be  carried  is  marked 
by  loss  of  power  of  manipulation.  As  long  as  the  eyes  and 
fingers  have  complete  command  of  the  material  (as  a  glass 
blower  has,  for  instance,  in  doing  fine  ornamental  work)  — 
the  law  is  not  violated  ;  but  all  our  great  engine  and  furnace 
work,  in  gun-making  and  the  like,  is  degrading  to  the  intel- 
lect ;  and  no  nation  can  long  persist  in  it  without  losing  many 
of  its  human  faculties.  Na}^  even  the  use  of  machinery,  other 
than  the  common  rope  and  pully,  for  the  lifting  of  weights,  is 
degrading  to  architecture  ;  the  invention  of  expedients  for  the 
raising  of  enormous  stones  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of 
partly  savage  or  corrupted  races.  A  block  of  marble  not 
larger  than  a  cart  with  a  couple  of  oxen  could  carry,  and  a 
OT'oss-beam,  with  a  couple  of  pulleys,  raise,  is  as  large  as 
should  generally  be  used  in  any  building.  The  employment 
of  large  masses  is  sure  to  lead  to  vulgar  exhibitions  of  geomet- 
rical arrangement,*  and  to  draw  away  the  attention  from  the 
sculpture.  In  general,  rocks  naturally  break  into  such  pieces 
as  the  human  beings  that  have  to  build  with  them  can  easily 
lift,  and  no  larger  should  be  sought  for. 

149.  In  this  respect,  and  in  many  other  subtle  ways,  the 
law  that  the  work  is  to  be  with  tools  of  men  is  connected 
with  the  farther  condition  of  its  modesty,  that  it  is  to  be 
wrought  in  substance  provided  by  Nature,  and  to  have  a 
faithful  respect  to  all  the  essential  qualities  of  such  substance 

And  here  I  must  ask  your  attention  to  the  idea,  and,  more 
than  idea, — the  fact,  involved  in  that  infinitely  misused  term, 
"  Providentia,"  when  a})plied  to  the  Divine  Power.  In  its 
truest  sense  and  scholarly  use,  it  is  a  human  virtue,  lIpo/xr)6'eta  ; 
the  personal  type  of  it  is  in  Prometheus,  and  all  the  first 
power  of  re'^n?,  is  from  him,  as  compared  to  the  weakness  of 
days  when  men  without  foresight  "  icfjvfwv  (lkt}  -rrdpTa."  But, 
so  i'AY  as  we  use  the  word  "  Providence  "  as  an  attribute  of  the 
Maker  and  Giver  of  all  things,  it  does  not  mean  that  in  a 

*Sucli  as  the  sculptureless  arch  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  for  iustance, 
referred  to  iu  the  Third  Lecture,  §  84. 
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shipwreck  He  takes  care  of  the  passengers  who  are  (.o  be  saved 
and  takes  none  of  those  who  are  to  be  drowned  ;  but  it  d(M'% 
mean  that  every  race  of  creatures  is  bora  into  tho  world  un- 
der circumstances  of  approximate  adaptation  to  its  necessities  ; 
and,  beyond  all  others,  the  ingenious  and  observant  race  of 
man  is  surrounded  with  elements  naturally  good  for  his  food, 
pleasant  to  his  sight,  and  suitable  for  the  subjects  of  his  in- 
genuity ; — the  stone,  metal,  and  clay  of  the  earth  he  walks 
upon  lending  themselves  at  once  to  his  hand,  for  all  manner 
of  workmanship. 

150.  Thus,  his  truest  respect  for  the  law  of  the  entire  crea- 
tion is  shown  by  his  making  the  most  of  what  he  can  get  most 
easily  ;  and  there  is  no  virtue  of  art,  nor  application  of  com- 
mon sense,  more  sacredly  necessary  than  this  respect  to  the 
beauty  of  natural  substance,  and  the  ease  of  local  use  ;  neither 
are  there  any  other  2)recepts  of  construction  so  vital  as  these 
— that  you  show  all  the  strength  of  your  material,  tempt  none 
of  its  weaknesses,  and  do  with  it  only  what  can  be  simply  and 
permanently  done. 

151.  Thus,  all  good  building  will  be  with  rocks,  or  pebbles, 
or  burnt  clay,  but  with  no  artificial  compound  ;  all  good  paint- 
ing, with  common  oils  and  pigments  on  common  canvas,  paper, 
plaster,  or  wood, — admitting,  sometimes  for  precious  work, 
precious  things,  but  all  applied  in  a  simple  and  visible  way. 
The  highest  imitative  art  should  not,  indeed,  at  first  sight,  call 
attention  to  the  means  of  it ;  but  even  that,  at  length,  should 
do  so  distinctly,  and  provoke  the  observer  to  take  pleasure  in 
seeing  how  completely  the  workman  is  master  of  the  particu- 
lar material  he  has  used,  and  how  beautiful  and  desirable  a 
substance  it  was,  for  work  of  that  kind.  In  oil  painting  its 
unctions  quality  is  to  be  delighted  in  ;  in  fresco,  its  chalky 
quality  ;  in  glass,  its  transparency  ;  in  wood,  its  grain  ;  in 
marble,  its  softness ;  in  porphyry,  its  hardness ;  in  iron,  ita 
toughness.  In  a  flint  country,  one  should  feel  the  delightful- 
ness  of  having  flints  to  pick  up,  and  fasten  together  into  rug- 
ged walls.  In  a  marble  country  one  should  be  always  more 
and  more  astonished  at  the  exquisite  colour  and  structure  of 
marble  ;  in  a  slate  country  one  should  feel  as  if  every  rock 
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cleft    itself    onl}'    for   the    Bake    of    hcing    built    with    con- 
veniently. 

152.  Now,  for  sculpture,  there  are,  briefly,  two  materials — 
Clay,  and  Stone  ;  for  glass  is  only  a  clay  that  gets  clear  and 
brittle  as  it  cools,  and  metal  a  clay  that  gets  opaque  and 
tough  as  it  cools.  Indeed,  the  true  use  of  gold  in  this  world 
is  only  as  a  very  pretty  and  very  ductile  clay,  which  you  can 
spread  as  flat  as  you  like,  spin  as  fine  as  you  like,  and  which 
will  neither  crack,  nor  tarnish. 

All  the  arts  of  sculpture  in  clay  may  be  summed  up  under 
the  word  "  Plastic,"  and  all  of  those  in  stone,  under  the  word 
"Glyptic." 

153.  Sculpture  in  clay  will  accordingly  include  all  cast 
brick-work,  pottery,  and  tile-work  * — a  somewhat  important 
branch  of  human  skill.  Next  to  the  potter's  work,  you  have 
all  the  arts  in  porcelain,  glass,  enamel,  and  metal ;  everything^ 
that  is  to  say,'  playful  and  familiar  in  design,  much  of  what  is 
most  felicitously  inventive,  and,  in  bronze  or  gold,  most  pre- 
cious and  permanent. 

154.  Sculpture  in  stone,  whether  granite,  gem,  or  marble, 
while  we  accurately  use  the  general  term  "  glyptic  "  for  it, 
may  be  thought  of  with,  joerhaps,  the  most  clear  force  under 
the  English  word  "  engraving."'  For,  from  the  mere  angular 
incision  which  the  Greek  consecrated  in  the  triglyphs  of  his 
greatest  order  of  architecture,  grow  forth  all  the  arts  of  bas- 
relief,  and  methods  of  localized  groups  of  sculpture  connected 
with  each  other  and  with  architecture :  as,  in  another  direc- 
tion, the  arts  of  engraving  and  wood-cutting  themselves. 

155.  Over  all  this  vast  field  of  human  skill  the  laws  which  I 
have  enunciated  to  you  rule  with  inevitable  authority,  cmbrac- 
hig  the  greatest,  and  consenting  to  the  humblest,  exertion  ; 
strong  to  repress  the  ambition  of  nations,  if  fantastic  and  vjiiii, 
but  gentle  to  approve  the  efforts  of  children,  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  visible  intention  of  the  Maker  of  all  flesh,  and 

*  It  is  strange,  at  this  day,  to  think  of  tlie  relation  of  the  Athenian 
Ceramicus   to  the   French  Tile-fields,  Tileries,  or  Tuileries  ;   and   how 
these  last  may  yet  become— have  already  partly  become— *' the  I'otter' 
field,"  blood-bought.     (December,  1«TU.) 
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the  Giver  of  all  Intelligence.     These  laws,  therefore,  I  now  re 
peat,  and  beg  of  you  to  observe  them  as  iiTefragable. 

1.  That  the  work  is  to  be  with  tools  of  men. 

2.  That  it  is  to  be  in  natural  materials. 

3.  That  it  is  to  exhibit  the  virtues  of  those  materials,  and 
aim  at  no  quality  inconsistent  with  them. 

4.  That  its  temper  is  to  be  quiet  and  gentle,  in  harmony 
with  common  needs,  and  in  consent  to  common  intelU- 
gence. 

We  will  now  observe  the  bearing  of  these  laws  on  the  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  the  art  at  present  under  discussion. 

15G.  There  is,  first,  work  in  baked  clay,  which  contracts  as 
it  dries,  and  is  very  easily  frangible.  Then  you  must  put  no 
work  into  it  requiring  niceness  in  dimension,  nor  any  so  elabo- 
rate that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  it  were  broken,  but  as  the 
clay  yields  at  once  to  the  hand,  and  the  sculptor  can  do  any- 
tiling  with  it  he  likes,  it  is  a  material  for  him  to  sketch  with 
and  play  with, — to  record  his  fancies  in,  before  they  escape 
him — and  to  express  roughly,  for  people  who  can  enjoy  such 
sketches,  what  he  has  not  time  to  complete  in  marble.  The 
clay,  being  ductile,  lends  itself  to  all  softness  of  line  ;  being 
easily  frangible,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  give  i^  sharp  edges, 
so  that  a  blunt  and  massive  rendering  of  graceicil  gesture  will 
be  its  natural  function  ;  but  as  it  can  be  pinched,  or  pulled, 
or  thrust  in  a  moment  into  projection  which  it  would  take 
hours  of  chiselling  to  get  in  stone,  it  will  also  properly  be 
used  for  all  fantastic  and  grotesque  form,  not  involving  sharp 
edges.  Therefore,  what  is  true  of  chalk  and  charcoal,  for 
painters,  is  equally  true  of  clay,  for  sculptors ;  they  are  all 
most  precious  materials  for  true  masters,  but  tempt  the  false 
ones  into  fatal  license  ;  and  to  judge  rightly  of  terra-cotta 
work  is  a  far  higher  reach  of  skill  in  sculpture-criticism  than 
to  distinguish  the  merits  of  a  finished  statue. 

157.  We  have,  secondly,  work  in  bronze,  iron,  gold,  and 
other  metals  ;  in  which  the  laws  of  structure  are  still  more 
definite. 

All  kisds  of  twisted  and  wreathen  work  on  every  scale  be- 
come deli^i^htf  ul  when  wroui^ht  in  ductile  or  tenacious  metal ; 
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but  niotiil  wliicli  Ih  to  be  Iwmmrred  into  form  separatcH  itself 
into  two  great  divisions — solid,  and  Hat. 

(A.)  In  solid  metal  work,  i.  e.,  metal  cast  thick  enough  to 
resist  bending,  whether  it  be  hollow  or  not,  violent  and  various 
projection  may  be  admitted,  which  would  be  offensive  in  mar- 
ble ;  but  no  sharp  edges,  because  it  is  ditlficult  to  produce 
them  with  the  hammer.  But  since  the  permanence  of  the 
material  justifies  exquisiteness  of  workmanship,  whatever  del- 
icate ornamentation  can  be  wrought  witli  rounded  surfaces 
may  be  advisedly  introduced  ;  and  since  the  colour  of  bronze 
or  any  other  metal  is  not  so  pleasantly  representative  of  flesh 
as  that  of  marble,  a  wise  sculptor  will  depend  less  on  flesh 
contour,  and  more  on  picturesque  accessories,  which,  though 
they  would  be  vulgar  if  attempted  in  stone,  are  rightly  enter- 
taining in  bronze  or  silver.  Verrochio's  statue 
of  CoUeone  at  Venice,  Cellini's  Perseus  at 
Florence,  and  Ghiberti's  gates  at  Florence,  are 
models  of  bronze  treatment. 

(B.)  When  metal  is  beaten  thin,  it  becomes 
wdiat  is  technically  called  "  plate,"  (the  JJattened 
thing)  and  may  be  treated  advisably  in  two  ways  ; 
one,  by  beating  it  out  into  bosses,  the  other  by 
cutting  it  into  strips  and  ramifications.  The 
vast  schools  of  goldsmith's  work  and  of  iron  dec- 
oration, founded  on  these  two  principles,  have 
had  the  most  powerful  influences  over  general 
taste  in  all  ages  and  countries.  One  of  the  sim- 
plest and  most  interesting  elementary  examples 
of  the  treatment  of  flat  metal  by  cutting  is  the 
common  branched  iron  bar,  Fig.  8,  used  to  close 
small  apertures  in  countries  possessing  any  good 
primitive  style  of  ironwork,  formed  by  alternate  cuts  on  its 
sides,  and  the  bending  down  of  the  several  portions.  The 
ordinary  domestic  window  balcony  of  Verona  is  formed  by 
mere  ribands  of  iron,  bent  into  curves  as  studiously  refined 
as  those  of  a  Greek  vase,  and  decorated  merely  b}'  their  own 
terminations  in  spiral  volutes. 

All  casf  work  in  metal,  unfinished  by  hand,  is  inadmissible 


Fig.  8. 
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iu  any  school  of  living  art,  since  it  cannot  possess  the  perfeo- 
tion  of  form  due  to  a  permanent  suVjstance  ;  and  the  continual 
sight  of  it  is  destructive  of  the  faculty  of  taste  :  but  metal 
stamped  with  precision,  as  in  coins,  is  to  sculpture  what  en- 
graving is  to  painting. 

158.  Thirdly.  Stone-sculpture  divides  itself  into  three 
schools :  one  in  very  hard  material ;  one  in  very  soft,  and  one 
m  that  of  centrally  useful  consistence. 

A.  The  virtue  of  work  in  hard  material  is  the  expression  oi 
form  in  shallow  relief,  or  in  broad  contours  ;  deep  cuttipg  in 
hai'd  material  is  inadmissible,  and  the  art,  at  once  pompous 
and  trivial,  of  gem  engraving,  has  been  in  the  last  degree 
destructive  of  the  honour  and  service  of  sculpture. 

B.  The  virtue  of  work  in  soft  material  is  deep  cutting,  with 
studiously  graceful  disposition  of  the  masses  of  light  and 
shade.  The  greater  number  of  flamboyant  churches  of  France 
are  cut  out  of  an  adhesive  chalk  ;  and  the  fantas}'  of  tlieir 
latest  decoration  was,  in  great  part,  induced  by  the  facility  of 
obtaining  contrast  of  black  space,  undercut,  with  white  tracery 
easily  left  in  sweeping  and  interwoven  rods — the  lavish  use  of 
wood  in  domestic  architecture  materially  increasing  the  habit 
of  delight  in  branched  complexity  of  line.  These  points, 
however,  I  must  reserve  for  illustration  in  my  lectures  on  ar- 
chitecture. To-day,  I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  illustration  of 
elementary  sculptural  structure  in  the  best  material ; — that  is 
to  say,  in  crystalUne  marble,  neitlier  soft  enough  to  encourage 
the  caprice  of  the  workman,  nor  hard  enough  to  resist  his 
will. 

159.  C.  By  the  true  "Providence"  of  Nature,  the  rock 
which  is  thus  submissive  has  been  in  some  places  stained  with 
the  fairest  colours,  and  in  others  blanched  into  the  fairest  ab- 
sence of  colour,  that  can  be  found  to  give  harmony  to  inlay- 
ing, or  dignity  to  form.  The  possession  by  the  Greeks  of 
their  X^vko^  Xi6o%  was  indeed  the  first  circumstance  regulating 
the  development  of  their  art ;  it  enabled  them  at  once  to  ex- 
press their  passion  for  hght  by  executing  the  faces,  hands,  and 
feet  of  their  dark  wooden  statues  in  white  marble,  so  that 
what  we  look  upon  only  with  pleasure  for  fineness  of  texture 
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was  to  thoin  an  imitation  of  tlio  luminous  body  of  the  deity 
shining  from  l)ehind  its  dark  robes ;  and  ivory  afterwards 
is  employed  in  tlieir  best  statues  for  its  yet  more  soft  and 
flesh-like  brightness,  receptive  also  of  tlie  most  delicate  colour 
— (therefore  to  this  day  the  favourite  ground  of  miniature 
painters).  In  like  manner,  the  existence  of  quarries  of  peach- 
coloured  marble  within  twelve  miles  of  Verona,  and  of  white 
marble  and  green  serpentine  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  defined 
the  manner  both  of  sculpture  and  architecture  for  all  the 
Gothic  buildings  of  Italy.  No  subtlety  of  education  could 
have  formed  a  high  school  of  art  without  these  materials. 

IGO.  Next  to  the  colour,  the  fineness  of  substance  which 
will  take  a  perfectly  sharp  edge,  is  essential ;  and  this  not 
merely  to  admit  fine  delineation  in  the  sculpture  itself,  but  to 
seciu'e  a  delightful  precision  in  placing  the  blocks  of  which  it 
is  composed.  For  the  possession  of  too  fine  marble,  as  far  as 
regards  the  work  itself,  is  a  temptation  instead  of  an  advantage 
to  an  inferior  sculjjtor  ;  and  the  abuse  of  the  facility  of  under- 
cutting, especially  of  undercutting  so  as  to  leave  profiles  de- 
fined by  an  edge  against  shadow,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
decline  of  style  in  such  encrusted  bas-reliefs  as  those  of  the 
Certosa  of  Pavia  and  its  contemporary  monuments.  But  no 
undue  temptation  ever  exists  as  to  the  fineness  of  block  fit- 
ting ;  notliing  contributes  to  give  so  pure  and  healthy  a  tone 
to  sculpture  as  the  attention  of  the  builder  to  the  jointing  of 
his  stones ;  and  his  having  both  the  power  to  make  them  fit  so 
perfectly  as  not  to  admit  of  the  slightest  portion  of  cement 
showing  externally,  and  the  skill  to  insure,  if  needful,  and  to 
suggest  always,  their  stability  in  cementless  construction. 
Plate  X.  rej)resents  a  piece  of  entirely  fine  Lombardic  build- 
ing, the  central  portion  of  the  arch  in  the  Duomo  of  Verona, 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  the  porch  of  San  Zenone,  rej^re- 
sented  in  Plate  I.  In  both  these  pieces  of  building,  the  only 
line  that  traces  the  architrave  round  the  arch,  is  that  of  the 
masonr}^  joint ;  yet  this  line  is  drawn  with  extremest  subtlety, 
with  intention  of  delighting  the  eye  by  its  relation  of  varied 
curvature  to  the  arch  itself  ;  and  it  is  just  as  much  considered 
as  the  finest  pen-line  of  a  Raphael  drawing.     Every  joint  of 
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the  stone  is  used,  in  like  manner,  as  a  thin  black  line,  which 
the  slightest  sign  of  cement  would  spoil  Hke  a  blot.  And  so 
proud  is  the  builder  of  his  fine  jointmg,  and  so  fearless  of 
any  distortion  or  strain  spoiling  the  adjustment  afterwards, 
that  in  one  place  he  runs  his  joint  quite  gratuitously  through 
a  bas  relief,  and  gives  the  keystone  its  only  sign  of  pre-emi- 
nence by  the  minute  inlaying  of  the  head  of  the  Lamb,  into 
the  stone  of  the  course  above. 

161.  Proceeding  from  this  fine  jointing  to  fine  draughts- 
manship, you  have,  in  the  very  outset  and  earliest  stage  of 
sculpture,  your  flat  stone  surface  given  you  as  a  sheet  of  white 
paper,  on  which  you  are  required  to  produce  the  utmost  effect 
you  can  with  the  simplest  means,  cutting  away  as  little  of  the 
stone  as  may  be,  to  save  both  time  and  trouble  ;  and,  above 
all,  leaving  the  block  itself,  when  shaped,  as  solid  as  you  can, 
that  its  surface  may  better  resist  weather,  and  the  carved  parts 
be  as  much  protected'  as  possible  by  the  masses  left  around 
them. 

162.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  clearly  to  trace  the  out- 
line of  subject  with  an  incision  approximating  in  section  to 
that  of  the  furrow  of  a  plough,  only  more  equal-sided.  A  fine 
sculptor  strikes  it,  as  his  chisel  leans,  freely,  on  marble  ;  an 
Egyptian,  in  hard  rock,  cuts  it  sharp,  as  in  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. In  any  case,  you  have  a  result  somewhat  like  the 
upper  figure,  Plate  XL,  in  which  I  show  you  the  most  ele- 
mentary indication  of  form  possible,  by  cutting  the  outline  of 
the  typical  archaic  Greek  head  with  an  incision  like  that  of  a 
Greek  triglyph,  only  not  so  precise  in  edge  or  slope,  as  it  is  to 
be  modified  afterwards. 

163.  Now^  the  simplest  thing  we  can  do  next,  is  to  round 
off  the  flat  surface  within  the  incision,  and  put  what  form  we 
can  get  into  the  feebler  projection  of  it  thus  obtained.  The 
Egyptians  do  this,  often  wdth  exquisite  skill,  and  then,  as  I 
showed  you  in  a  former  lecture,  colour  the  w^hole — using  the 
incision  as  an  outline.  Such  a  method  of  treatment  is  capable 
of  good  service  in  representing,  at  little  cost  of  pains,  subjects 
in  distant  effect,  and  common,  or  merely  picturesque,  subjects 
•ven   near.     To   show  you  what  it  is  capable  of,  and  what 


Plate  XI. — The  First  Elements  op  Sculptuiie, 
Incised  Outline  and  Opened  Space. 
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coloured  sculpture  would  bo  in  its  rudest  type,  I  Imve  pre- 
l>!irod  the  coloured  relief  of  the  John  Dory  *  aw  a  natural  his- 
tory drawing  for  distant  eflect.  You  know,  also,  that  I  meant 
him  to  bo  ugly — as  ugly  as  any  creature  can  well  be.  In 
time,  I  hope  to  show  you  prettier  things — peacocks  and  king- 
fishers,— butterflies  and  flowers,  on  grounds  of  gold,  and  the 
like,  as  they  were  in  Byzantine  work.  I  shall  expect  you,  in 
right  use  of  3'our  esthetic  faculties,  to  like  those  better  than 
what  I  show  you  to-day.  But  it  is  now  a  question  of  method 
only  ;  and  if  you  will  look,  after  the  lecture,  first  at  the  mere 
white  relief,  and  then  see  how  much  may  be  gained  by  a  few 
dashes  of  coloiu',  such  as  a  practised  workman  could  lay  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour, — the  whole  forming,  if  well  done,  almost  a 
deceptive  image — you  will,  at  least,  have  the  range  of  power 
in  Egyptian  sculpture  clearly  expressed  to  you. 

164.  But  for  fine  sculpture,  we  must  advance  by  far  other 
methods.  If  we  carve  the  subject  with  real  delicacy,  the  cast 
shadow  of  the  incision  will  interfere  with  its  outline,  so  that, 
for  representation  of  beautiful  things,  you  must  clear  away 
the  ground  about  it,  at  all  events  for  a  little  distance.  As  the 
law  of  work  is  to  use  the  least  pains  possible,  you  clear  it  only 
just  as  far  back  as  you  need,  and  then  for  the  sake  of  order 
and  finish,  you  give  the  space  a  geometrical  outline.  By  tak- 
ing, in  this  case,  the  simplest  I  can, — a  circle, — I  can  clear 
the  head  with  little  labor  in  the  removal  of  surface  round  it ; 
(see  the  lower  figure  in  Plate  XI.) 

165.  Now,  these  are  the  first  terms  of  all  well-constructed 
bas-relief.  The  mass  you  have  to  treat  consists  of  a  piece  of 
stone,  which,  however  you  afterwards  carve  it,  can  but,  at  its 
most  projecting  point,  reach  the  level  of  the  external  plane 
surface  out  of  which  it  was  mapjDed,  and  defined  by  a  depres- 
sion  round  it  ;  that  depression  being  at  first  a  mere  trench, 
then  a  moat  of  certain  width,  of  which  the  outer  sloping  bank 
is  in  contact,  as  a  limiting  geometrical  line,  with  the  laterally 
salient  portions  of  sculpture.     This,  I  repeat,  is  the  primal 

*  This  relief  is  now  among  the  other  casts  which  I  have  placed  in  th« 
lower  school  in  the  University  galleries. 
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construction  of  good  bas-relief,  implying,  first,  perfect  pro- 
tection to  its  surface  from  any  transverse  blow,  and  a  geo- 
metrically limited  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  design,  into 
which  it  shall  pleasantly  (and  as  you  shall  ultimately  see, 
ingeniously,)  contract  itself:  implying,  secondly,  a  determined 
depth  of  projection,  which  it  shall  rarely  reach,  and  never  ex- 
ceed :  and  implying,  finally,  the  production  of  the  whole  piece 
with  the  least  possible  labor  of  chisel  and  loss  of  stone. 

1G6.  And  these,  which  are  the  first,  are  very  nearly  the  last 
constructive  laws  of  sculj^ture.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  much  they  include,  and  how  much  of  minor  propriety  in 
treatment  their  observance  involves. 

In  a  very  interesting  essay  on  the  architecture  of  the  Par- 
thenon, by  the  professor  of  architecture  of  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique,  M.  Emile  Boutmy,  you  will  find  it  noticed  that  the 
Greeks  do  not  usually  weaken,  by  carving,  the  constructive 
masses  of  their  building  ;  but  put  their  chief  sculpture  in  the 
empty  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  or  beneath  the  roof. 
This  is  true  ;  but  in  so  doing,  they  merely  build  their  jmnel 
instead  of  carving  it ;  they  accept  no  less  than  the  Goths,  the 
laws  of  recess  and  limitation,  as  being  vital  to  the  safety  and 
dignity  of  their  design  ;  and  their  noblest  recumbent  statues 
are,  constructively,*  the  fillings  of  the  acute  extremity  of  a 
panel  in  the  form  of  an  obtusely  siimmitted  triangle. 

167.  In  gradual  descent  from  that  severest  type,  you  will 
find  that  an  immense  quantity  of  sculpture  of  all  times  and 
styles  may  be  generally  embraced  under  the  notion  of  a  mass 
hewn  out  of,  or,  at  least,  placed  in,  a  panel  or  recess,  deepen- 
ing, it  may  be,  into  a  niche  ;  the  sculpture  being  always  de- 
signed with  reference  to  its  position  in  such  recess ;  and, 
therefore,  to  the  eflect  of  the  building  out  of  which  the  re- 
cess is  hewn. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  simplifying  our  inquiry,  I  will  at  first 
suppose  no  surrounding  jjrotective  ledge  to  exist,  and  that  the 
area  of  stone  we  have  to  deal  with  is  simply  a  flat  slab,  extant 
from  a  flat  surface  depressed  all  round  it. 

168.  h.Jlat  slab,  observe.  The  flatness  of  surface  is  essen- 
tial tQ  the  problem  of  bas-relief.     The  lateral  limit  of  the 
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panel  may,  (u-  in.'iy  not,  be  required ;  but  tlie  vertical  limit  of 
surface  mmt  be  expressed;  aud  the  art  of  bas-reliof  is  to 
(^ive  the  ofToct  of  true  form  on  that  condition.  For  observe, 
if  nothinia^  more  ^vcre  needed  than  to  make  first  a  cast  of  a 
solid  form,  then  cut  it  in  half,  and  apply  the  half  of  it  to  the 
flat  surface  ; — if,  for  instance,  to  carve  a  bas-relief  of  an  ap- 
ple, all  I  had  to  do  was  to  cut  my  sculpture  of  the  whole  apple 
in  half,  and  pin  it  to  the  wall,  any  ordinary  trained  scul])tor, 
or  even  a  mechanical  workman,  could  produce  bas-relief ; 
but  the  Imsiness  is  to  carve  a  round  thing  out  of  i\.Jlat  thing  ; 
to  cai've  an  ap^^le  out  of  a  biscuit ! — to  conquer,  as  a  subtle 
Florentine  has  here  conquered,*  his  marble,  so  as  not  only  to 
get  motion  into  what  is  most  rigidly  fixed,  but  to  get  bound- 
lessness into  what  is  most  narrowly  bounded  ;  and  carve  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  rolling  clouds,  flying  angels,  and  space  of 
heavenly  air  behind  all,  out  of  a  film  of  stone  not  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick  where  it  is  thickest. 

1()9.  Carried,  however,  to  such  a  degree  of  subtle! y  as  this, 
and  with  so  ambitious  and  extravagant  aim,  bas-relief  be- 
comes a  tour-de-force  ;  and,  you  know,  I  have  jnst  told  you 
all  tours-de-force  are  wrong.  The  true  law  of  bas-relief  is  to 
begin  with  a  depth  of  incision  proportioned  justly  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  observer  and  the  character  of  the  subject,  and  out 
of  that  rationally  determined  depth,  neither  increased  for  os- 
tentation of  effect,  nor  diminished  for  ostentation  of  skill,  to 
do  the  utmost  that  will  be  easily  visible  to  an  observer,  sup- 
posing him  to  give  an  average  human  amount  of  attention, 
but  not  to  peer  into,  or  critically  scrutinize  the  work. 

170.  I  cannot  arrest  you  to  day  b}^  the  statement  of  any  of 
the  laws  of  sight  and  distance  which  determine  the  proper 
depth  of  bas-relief.  Suppose  that  depth  fixed  ;  then  observe 
what  a  pretty  problem,  or,  rather,  continually  var3'iug  cluster 
of  problems,  will  be  offered  to  us.  You  might,  at  first,  imag- 
ine that,  given  what  we  may  call  oiu*  scale  of  solidity,  or  scale 
of  depth,  the  diminution  from  nature  would  be  in  regular 

■^  The  referenco  is  ta  a  cast  from  a  small  and  low  relief  of  Florentint 
work  iu  the  Kensington  Museum. 
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proportion,  as  for  instance,  if  the  real  depth  of  your  subject 
be,  suppose  a  foot,  and  the  depth  of  your  bas-reUef  an  inch, 
then  the  parts  of  the  real  subject  which  were  six  inches  round 
the  side  of  it  would  be  carved,  you  might  imagine,  at  the 
depth  of  half-au-inch,  and  so  the  whole  thing  mechanically 
reduced  to  scale.  But  not  a  bit  of  it.  Here  is  a  Greek  bas- 
relief  of  a  chariot  with  two  horses  (upper  figure,  Plate  XXI). 
Your  whole  subject  has  therefore  the  depth  of  two  horses  side 
by  side,  say  six  or  eight  feet.  Your  bas-relief  has,  on  the 
scale,*  say  the  depth  of  the  third  of  an  inch.  Now,  if  you 
gave  only  the  sixth  of  an  inch  for  the  depth  of  the  oft'  horse, 
and,  dividing  him  again,  only  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  for  that 
of  each  foreleg,  you  would  make  him  look  a  mile  away  from 
the  other,  and  his  own  forelegs  a  mile  apart.  Actually,  the 
Greek  has  made  the  near  leg  of  the  off  horse  project  much  be- 
yond the  off  leg  of  the  near  horse ;  and  has  put  nearly  the 
whole  depth  and  power  of  his  relief  into  the  breast  of  the  off 
horse,  while  for  the  whole  distance  from  the  head  of  the  near- 
est to  the  neck  of  the  other,  he  has  allowed  himself  only  a 
shallow  line  ;  knowing  that,  if  he  deepened  that,  he  would 
give  the  nearest  horse  the  look  of  having  a  thick  nose  ;  where- 
as, by  keeping  that  line  down,  he  has  not  only  made  the  head 
itself  more  delicate,  but  detached  it  from  the  other  by  giving 
no  cast  shadow,  and  left  the  shadow  below  to  serve  for  thick- 
ness of  breast,  cutting  it  as  sharp  down  as  he  possibly  can,  to 
_nake  it  bolder. 

171.  Here  is  a  fine  piece  of  business  we  have  got  into ! 
— even  supposing  that  all  this  selection  and  adaptation  were 
to  be  contrived  under  constant  laws,  and  related  only  to  the 
expression  of  given  forms.  But  the  Greek  sculptor,  all  this 
.vhile,  is  not  only  debating  and  deciding  how  to  show  what 
he  wants,  but,  much  more,  debating  and  deciding  what,  as  he 
2an't  show  everything,  he  will  choose  to  show  at  all.  Thus, 
being  himself  interested,  and  supposing  that  you  will  be,  in 

*  The  actual  Las-relief  is  on  a  coin,  and  the  projection  not  above  tha 
twentieth  of  an  inch,  but  I  matniitied  it  in  photograph,  for  this  Lecture, 
so  as  to  represent  a  relief  with  about  the  third  of  an  inch  for  maximaia 
projection. 
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tho  mannor  of  the  driving,  ho  takes  great  pains  to  carve  the 
reins,  to  show  you  where  they  are  knotted,  and  how  they  are 
fastened  round  Iho  driver's  waist  (you  recollect  how  Hippoly- 
tus  was  lost  by  doinj^'  that),  but  he  docs  not  care  tlio  least  bit 
al)out  the  chariot,  and  having  rather  more  geometry  than  he 
likes  in  the  cross  and  circle  of  one  wheel  of  it,  entirely  omits 
the  other  ! 

172.  I  think  you  must  see  by  this  time  that  the  sculptor's 
is  not  quite  a  trade  which  you  can  teach  like  brickmaking ; 
nor  its  produce  an  article  of  which  you  can  supply  any  quan- 
tity "demanded  "  for  the  next  railroad  waiting-room.  It  may 
perhaps,  indeed,  seem  to  you  that,  in  the  difficulties  thus  pre- 
sented by  it,  bas-relief  involves  more  direct  exertion  of  intel- 
lect than  finished  solid  sculpture.  It  is  not  so,  however.  The 
questions  involved  by  bas-relief  are  of  a  more  curious  and 
amusing  kind,  requiring  great  variety  of  expedients  ;  though 
none  excej^t  such  as  a  true  workmanly  instinct  delights  in  in- 
venting and  invents  easily  ;  but  design  in  solid  sculpture  in- 
volves considerations  of  weight  in  mass,  of  balance,  of  per- 
spective and  opposition,  in  projecting  forms,  and  of  restraint 
for  those  which  must  not  project,  such  as  none  but  the  great- 
est masters  have  ever  completely  solved  ;  and  they,  not  always  ; 
the  difiiculty  of  arranging  the  composition  so  as  to  be  agree- 
able from  points  of  view  on  all  sides  of  it,  being,  itself,  arduous 
enough. 

173.  Thus  far,  I  have  been  speaking  only  of  the  laws  of 
structure  relating  to  the  projection  of  the  mass  which  becomes 
itself  the  sculpture.  Another  most  interesting  group  of  con- 
structive laws  governs  its  relation  to  the  line  that  contains  or 
defines  it. 

In  your  Standard  Series  I  have  placed  a  photograph  of  the 
south  transept  of  Rouen  Cathedral.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
standards  of  Gothic  are  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  but,  in  the 
fourteenth,  certain  qualities  of  richness  are  obtained  by  the 
diminution  of  restraint ;  out  of  which  we  must  choose  what  is 
best  in  their  kinds.  The  pedestals  of  the  statues  which  once 
occupied  the  lateral  recesses  are,  as  you  see,  covered  with 
groups  of  figui'es,  enclosed  each  in  a  quatrefoil  panel ;   the 
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Bpaeea  between  this  panel  and  the  enclosing  square  "being 
tilled  with  sculptures  of  animals. 

You  cannot  anywhere  find  a  more  lovely  piece  of  fanty,  or 
more  illustrative  of  the  quantity  of  result  that  may  be  obiaiued 
with  low  and  simple  chiselling.  The  figures  are  all  perfectly 
simple  in  drapery,  the  story  told  by  lines  of  action  only  in  the 
main  group,  no  accessories  being  admitted.  There  is  no  un- 
dercutting anywhere,  nor  exhibition  of  technical  skill,  but 
the  fondest  and  tenderest  appliance  of  it ;  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal charms  of  the  whole  is  the  adaptation  of  every  subject 
to  its  quaint  limit.  The  tale  must  be  told  within  the  four 
petals  of  the  quatrefoil,  and  the  wildest  and  playfullest  beasts 
must  never  come  out  of  their  narrow  corners.  The  attention 
with  which  spaces  of  this  kind  are  filled  by  the  Gothic  design^ 
ers  is  not  merely  a  beautiful  compliance  with  architectural  re- 
quirements, but  a  definite  assertion  of  their  delight  in  the 
restraint  of  law  ;  for,  in  illuminating  books,  although,  if  they 
chose  it,  they  might  have  designed  fioral  ornaments,  as  we 
now  usually  do,  rambling  loosely  over  the  leaves,  and  although, 
in  later  works,  such  license  is  often  taken  by  them,  in  all  books 
of  the  fine  time  the  wandering  tendrils  are  enclosed  by  limits 
approximately  rectilinear,  and  in  gracefullest  branching  often 
detach  themselves  from  the  right  line  only  by  curvature  of  ex- 
treme severity. 

174  Since  the  darkness  and  extent  of  shadow  by  which 
the  sculpture  is  relieved  necessarily  vary  with  the  depth  of  the 
recess,  there  arise  a  series  of  problems,  in  deciding  which  the 
wholesome  desire  for  enq:)hasis  by  means  of  shadow  is  too  often 
exaggerated  by  the  ambition  of  the  sculptor  to  show  his  skill 
in  undercutting.  The  extreme  of  vulgarity  is  usually  reached 
when  the  entire  bas-relief  is  cut  hollow  underneath,  as  in 
much  Indian  and  Chinese  work,  so  as  to  relieve  its  forms 
against  an  absolute  darkness  ;  but  no  formal  law  can  ever  be 
given  ;  for  exactly  the  same  thing  may  be  beautifully  done  for 
a  wise  purpose,  by  one  person,  which  is  basely  done,  and  to 
no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad  one,  by  another.  Thus,  the  desire  for 
emphasis  itself  may  be  the  craWng  of  a  deadened  imagination,, 
or  the  passion  of  a  vigorous  one  ;  and  relief  against  shadow 
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may  ho  9,o\v^\\i  by  one  man  only  for  sensation,  and  by  another 
for  intelligibility.  John  of  Pisa  undercuts  fiercely,  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  vigour  of  life  which  no  level  contour  could 
render  ;  the  Lombardi  of  Venice  undercut  delicately,  in  order 
to  obtain  beautiful  lines,  and  edges  of  faultless  precision  ;  but 
i\\Qi  base  Indian  craftsmen  undercut  only  that  people  may 
wonder  how  the  chiselling  was  done  through  the  holes,  or  that 
they  may  see  every  monster  white  against  black. 

175.  Yet,  here  again  we  are  met  by  another  necessity  for 
discrimination.  There  may  be  a  true  delight  in  the  inlaying 
of  white  on  dark,  as  there  is  a  time  delight  in  vigorous  round- 
ing. Nevertheless,  the  general  law  is  always,  that,  the  hghter 
the  incisions,  and  the  broader  the  sui'face,  the  grander,  cseteris 
paribus,  will  be  the  work.  Of  the  structural  terms  of  that 
work  you  now  know  enough  to  understand  that  the  schools  of 
good  sculpture,  considered  in  relation  to  projection,  divide 
themselves  into  four  entirely  distinct  groups  : — 

1st.  Flat  Relief,  in  which,  the  surface  is,  in  many  places, 
absolutely  flat  ;  and  the  expression  depends  greatly 
on  the  lines  of  its  outer  contour,  and  on  fine  incis- 
ions within  them. 

2nd.  Round  Relief,  in  which,  as  in  the  best  coins,  the  sculpt- 
ured mass  projects  so  as  to  be  capable  of  complete 
modulation  into  form,  but  is  not  anywhere  undercut. 
The  formation  of  a  coin  by  the  blow^  of  a  die  neces- 
sitates, of  course,  the  severest  obedience  to  this  law. 

3rd.  Edged  Relief.  Undercutting  admitted,  so  as  to  throw 
out  the  forms  against  a  background  of  shadow. 

4th.  Full  Relief.  The  statue  completely  solid  in  form,  and 
unreduced  in  retreating  depth  of  it,  yet  connected 
locally  with  some  definite  part  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  be  still  dependent  on  the  shadow  of  its  back- 
gi'ound  and  direction  of  protective  line. 

176.  Let  me  recommend  you  at  once  to  take  what  pains 
may  be  needful  to  enable  you  to  distinguish  these  four  kinds 
of  sculpture,  for  the  distinctions  between  them  are  not  founded 
on  mere  differences  in  gradation  of  depth.  They  are  truly 
four  specieS;  or  orders,  of  sculpture,  separated  from  each  other 
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by  determined  characters.  I  have  used,  you  may  have  noted, 
hitherto  in  my  Lectures,  the  word  ''bus-reUef  "  ahnost  indis- 
criminately for  all,  because  the  degree  of  lowness  or  highness 
of  relief  is  not  the  question,  but  the  method  of  relief.  Observe 
again,  therefore — 

A.  If  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  absolutely  flat,  you  have  the 
first  order — Flat  Relief. 

B.  If  every  portion  of  the  surface  is  rounded,  but  none  un- 
dercut, you  have  Round  Relief — essentially  that  of  seals  and 
coins. 

C.  If  any  part  of  the  edges  be  undercut,  but  the  general 
projection  of  solid  form  reduced,  you  have  what  I  think  you 
may  conveniently  call  Foliate  Relief, — the  parts  of  the  design 
overlapping  each  other  in  places,  like  edges  of  leaves. 

D.  If  the  undercutting  is  bold  and  deep,  and  the  projection 
of  solid  form  unreduced,  you  have  full  relief. 

Leai-n  these  four  names  at  once  by  heart : — 

Flat  Relief. 

Round  Relief. 

Foliate  Relief. 

Full  Relief. 
And  whenever  you  look  at  any  piece  of  sculpture,  determine 
first  to  which  of  these  classes  it  belongs  ;  and  then  consider 
how  the  sculptor  has  treated  it  with  reference  to  the  neces- 
sary structure — that  reference,  remember,  being  partly  to  the 
mechanical  conditions  of  the  material,  partly  to  the  means' of 
light  and  shade  at  his  command. 

177.  To  take  a  single  instance.  You  know,  for  these  many 
years,  I  have  been  telling  our  architects  with  all  the  force  of 
!  voice  I  had  in  me,  that  they  could  design  nothing  until  they 
could  carve  natural  forms  rightly.  Many  imagine  that  work 
was  easy  ;  but  judge  for  yourselves  whether  it  be  or  not  In 
Plate  Xn.,  I  have  drawn,  with  approximate  accm*acy,  a  cluster 
of  Phillyrea  leaves  as  they  grow.  Now,  if  we  wanted  to  cut 
them  in  bas-relief,  the  first  thing  we  should  have  to  consider 
would  be  the  position  of  their  outline  on  the  marble  ; — here 
it  is,  as  far  down  as  the  spring  of  the  leaves.  But  do  you 
suppose  that  is  what  an  ordinary  sculptor  could  either  lay  for 
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his  first  sketcli,  or  contomplate  as  a  limit  to  bo  worked  down 
to  ?  Then  consider  liow  the  interlacing  and  springing  of  tlie 
leaves  can  be  expressed  within  this  outline.  It  must  be  done 
bv  leaving  sucli  projection  in  the  marble  as  will  take  the  liglit 
in  (he  same  proportion  as  the  drawing  docs  ; — and  a  Floren- 
tine workman  ^could  do  it,  for  close  sight,  without  driving  one 
incision  deeper,  or  raising  a  single  surface  higher,  than  the 
eighth  of  an  inch.     Iiidced,  no  sculptor  of  the  finest  time 


Fig.  9. 


would  design  sucli  a  complex  cluster  of  leaves  as  this,  except 
for  bronze  or  iron  work  ;  they  would  take  simpler  contours 
for  marble  ;  but  the  laws  of  treatment  would,  under  these 
conditions,  remain  just  as  strict  :  and  you  may,  perhaps,  be- 
lieve me  now  when  I  tell  you  tliat,  in  any  piece  of  fine  struct- 
ural sculpture  by  the  great  masters,  there  is  more  subtlety 
and  noble  obedience  to  lovely  laws  than  could  be  explained  to 
you  if  I  took  twenty  lectures  to  do  it  in,  instead  of  one. 

178.  There  remains  yet  a  point  of  mechanical  treatment,  on 
which  I  have  not  yet  touched  at  all  ;  nor  that  the  least  impor- 
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tant, — namely,  the  actual  method  and  style  of  handling.  A 
«^-eat  sculptor  uses  his  tools  exactly  as  a  painter  his  pencil, 
und  you  may  recognize  the  decision  of  his  thought,  and  glow 
t)f  his  temper,  no  less  in  the  workmanship  than  the  design. 
The  modern  system  of  modelling  the  work  in  clay,  getting  it 
into  form  by  machinery,  and  by  the  hands  of  subordinates, 
and  touching  it  at  last,  if  indeed  the  (so  called)*sculptor  touch 
it  at  all,  only  to  correct  their  inefficiencies,  renders  the  pro- 
duction of  good  work  in  marble  a  physical  impossibility.  The 
first  result  of  it  is  that  the  sculptor  thinks  in  clay  instead  of 
marble,  and  loses  his  instinctive  sense  of  the  proper  treatment 
of  a  brittle  substance.  The  second  is  that  neither  he  nor  the 
public  recognize  the  touch  of  the  chisel  as  expressive  of  per- 
sonal feeling  or  power,  and  that  nothing  is  looked  for  except 
mechanical  polish. 

179.  The  perfectly  simple  piece  of  Greek  i-elief  represented 
in  Plate  XIII.,  will  enable  you  to  understand  at  once, — exam- 
ination of  the  original,  at  your  leisure,  will  prevent  you,  I 
trust,  from  ever  forgetting — what  is  meant  by  the  virtue  of 
handling  in  sculpture. 

The  projection  of  the  heads  of  the  four  horses,  one  behind 
the  other,  is  certainly  not  more,  altogether,  than  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  from  the  flat  ground,  and  the  one  in  front  does  not 
in  reality  project  more  than  the  one  behind  it,  yet,  by  mere 
drawing,*  you  see  the  sculptor  has  got  them  to  appear  to  re- 
cede in  due  order,  and  by  the  soft  rounding  of  the  flesh  sur- 
faces, and  modulation  of  the  veins,  he  has  taken  away  all  look 
of  flatness  from  the  necks.  He  has  drawn  the  eyes  and  nos- 
trils with  dark  incision,  careful  as  the  finest  touches  of  a 
painter's  pencil :  and  then,  at  last,  when  he  comes  to  the  manes, 
he  has  let  fly  hand  and  chisel  with  their  full  force,  and  where 
a  base  workman,  (above  all,  if  he  had  modelled  the  thing  in 
clay  first,)  would  have  lost  himself  in  laborious  imitation  of 
hair,  the  Greek  has  struck  the  tresses  out  with  angular  inci- 

*  This  plate  lias  been  executed  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Burgess,  in 
which  he  has  followed  the  curves  of  incision  with  exquisite  care,  and 
preserved  the  eifect  of  the  surface  of  the  stone,  where  a  photograph 
would  have  last  it  by  exaggerating  accidental  stains. 
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sions,  deep  driven,  every  one  in  appointed  plaec  and  deliberate 
eiirve,  yet  llowin*:^  so  free  und(;r  liis  noble  hand  tliat  you  can- 
not alter,  without  harm,  the  bending  of  any  single  ridg-e,  nor 
contract,  nor  extend,  a  jDoint  of  tlieni.  And  if  you  -will  look 
back  to  Plate  IX.  you  will  see  the  difllerence  between  this  sharj) 
incision,  used  to  exj^ress  horse-hair,  and  the  soft  incision  witli 
infervoniug  rounded  ridge,  used  to  express  the  liair  of  Apollo 
Chrysoconies  ;  and,  beneath,  the  obliquely  ridged  incision  used 
to  ex^^ress  the  i)lumes  of  his  swan  ;  in  both  these  cases  the 
handling  being  much  more  slow,  because  the  engraving  is  in 
metal ;  but  the  structural  importance  of  incision,  as  the  means 
of  effect,  never  lost  sight  of.  Finally,  here  are  two  actual  ex- 
amples of  the  work  in  marble  of  the  two  great  schools  of  the 
world  ;  one,  a  little  Fortune,  standing  tiptoe  on  the  globe  of 
the  Earth,  its  surface  traced  with  lines  in  hexagons  ;  not  cha- 
otic under  Fortune's  feet ;  Greek,  this,  and  by  a  trained  work- 
man ; — dug  up  in  the  temj^le  of  Neptune  at  Corfu  ; — and  here, 
a  Florentine  portrait-marble,  found  in  the  recent  alterations, 
face  downwards,  under  the  pavement  of  St^  Maria  Novella  ;  * 
both  of  them  first-rate  of  their  kind  ;  and  both  of  them,  wdiile 
exquisitely  finished  at  the  telling  points,  showing,  on  all  their 
unregarded  surfaces,  the  rough  furrow^  of  the  fast-driven 
chisel,  as  distinctly  as  the  edge  of  a  common  j)aving-stone. 

180.  Let  me  suggest  to  you,  in  conclusion,  one  most  inter- 
esting point  of  mental  expression  in  these  necessary  aspects 
of  finely  executed  sculpture.  I  have  already  again  and  again 
pressed  on  your  attention  the  beginning  of  the  arts  of  men  in 
the  make  and  use  of  the  ploughshare.  Read  more  carefully 
— you  might  indeed  do  ^\ell  to  learn  at  once  by  heart, — the 
twenty-seven  lines  of  the  Fourth  Pythian,  which  describe  the 
ploughing  of  Jason.  There  is  nothing  grander  extant  in 
human  fanc}',  nor  set  down  in  human  words :  but  this  great 
mythical  expression  of  the  conquest  of  the  earth-clay,  and 
brute-force,  by  vital  human  energy,  will  become  yet  more 
interesting  to  3'ou  when  you  reflect  what  enchantment  has 
been  cut,  on  whiter  cla}-,  by  the  tracing  of  finer  furrows  ; — 

*  These  two  marbles  will   always,   henceforward,   be   sufficiently  ao 
cessible  for  reference  iu  my  room  at  Corpus  Christi  College. 
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wLat  the  delicate  and  coiisuinmate  arts  of  man  have  done  by 
the  ploughing  of  marble,  and  granite,  and  iron.  You  will 
learn  daily  more  and  more,  as  you  advance  in  actual  practice, 
how  the  primary  manual  art  of  engraving,  in  the  steadiness, 
clearness,  and  irrevocableness  of  it,  is  the  best  art  discipline 
that  can  be  given  either  to  mind  or  hand  ;  *  you  will  recog- 
nize one  law  of  right,  pronouncing  itself  in  the  well-resolved 
work  of  every  age  ;  you  will  see  the  firmly  traced  and  irrev- 
ocable incision  determining  not  only  the  forms,  but,  in  great 
part,  the  moral  temper,  of  all  vitally  progressive  art ;  you  will 
trace  the  same  principle  and  power  in  the  furrows  which  the 
oblique  sun  shows  on  the  granite  of  his  own  Egj'ptian  city, — 
in  the  white  scratch  of  the  stylus  through  the  colour  on  a 
Greek  vase — in  the  first  delineation,  on  the  wet  waW,  of  the 
groups  of  an  Italian  fresco  ;  in  the  unerring  and  unalterable 
touch  of  the  great  engraver  of  Nuremberg, — and  in  the  deep 
driven  and  deep  bitten  ravines  of  metal  by  w^hich  Turner 
closed,  in  embossed  limits,  the  shadows  of  the  Liber  Studi- 
orum. 

Learn,  therefore,  in  its  full  extent,  the  force  of  the  great 
Greek  word,  x"pao-o"<*^ ; — i^T^<^,  give  me  pardon — if  you  think 
pardon  needed,  that  I  ask  you  also  to  learn  the  full  meaning 
of  the  English  "word  derived  from  it.  Here,  at  the  Ford  of 
the  Oxen  of  Jason,  are  other  furrows  to  be  driven  than  these 
in  the  marble  of  Pentelicus.  The  fmitfullest,  or  the  fatallest 
of  all  ploughing  is  that  by  the  thoughts  of  your  youth,  on  the 
white  field  of  its  imagination.  For  by  these,  either  down  to 
the  disturbed  spirit,  '*  KeKoirTat  koI  ^^apda-a-eTai  TreSov;"  OV 
around  the  quiet  spirit,  and  on  all  the  laws  of  conduct  that 
hold  it,  as  a  fair  vase  its  frankincense,  are  ordained  the  j^ure 
colours,  and  engraved  the  just  Characters,  of  iEonian  life. 

*  Tliat  it  was  also,  in  some  cases,  the  earliest  that  the  Greeks  gave, 
IS  proved  by  Lucian  s  account  of  his  first  lesson  at  his  uncle's;  the 
c-7K07r6i;s,  literally  ''in-cutter" — being  the  first  tool  put  into  his  hand, 
and  an  earthenware  tablet  to  cut  upon,  which  the  boy  pressing  too  hard, 
presently  breaks; — gets  beaten- goes  home  crying,  and  becomes,  after 
his  dream  above  quoted,  a  philosopher  instead  of  a  sculptor. 
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181.  It  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  me  to  tell  even  the  younger 
members  of  my  present  audience,  that  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  a  perfect  school  of  sculpture  have 
only  twice  been  met  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  then  for 
a  short  time  ;  nor  for  short  time  onl}',  but  also  in  narrow  dis- 
tricts, namely,  in  the  valleys  and  islands  of  Ionian  Greece,  and 
in  the  strip  of  land  deposited  by  the  Arno,  between  the  Apen- 
nine  crests  and  the  sea. 

All  other  schools,  except  these  two,  led  severally  by  Athens 
in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  by  Florence  in  the 
fifteenth  of  our  own  era,  are  imperfect  ;  and  the  best  of  them 
are  derivative  :  these  two  are  consummate  in  themselves,  and 
the  origin  of  what  is  best  in  others. 

182.  And  observe,  these  Athenian  and  Florentine  schools 
are  both  of  equal  rank,  as  essentially  original  and  independ- 
ent. The  Florentine,  being  subsequent  to  the  Greek,  bor- 
rowed much  from  it  ;  but  it  would  have  existed  just  as  strongly 
— and,  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  more  nobly — had  it  been 
tlie  first,  instead  of  the  latter  of  the  two.  The  task  set  to  each 
of  these  mightiest  of  the  nations  was,  indeed,  practically  the 
same,  and  as  hard  to  the  one  as  to  the  other.  The  Greeks 
found  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  art  monstrous,  and  had  to 
make  them  human.  The  Italians  found  Byzantine  and  Nor- 
man art  monstrous,  and  had  to  make  them  human.  The 
original  power  in  the  one  case  is  easily  traced  ;  in  the  other 
it  has  partly  to  be  unmasked,  because  the  change  at  Florence 
was,  in  many  points,  suggested  and  stimulated  b}-  the  former 
school.  But  we  mistake  in  supposing  that  Athens  taught 
Florence  the  laws  of  design  ;  she  taught  her,  in  reality,  only 
the  duty  of  truth. 

183.  You  remember  that  I  told  you  the  highest  art  could 
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do  no  more  than  rightly  represent  the  human  form.  This  is 
the  simple  test,  then,  of  a  perfect  school, — that  it  has  repre- 
sented the  human  form,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
its  being  better  done.  And  that,  I  repeat,  has  been  accom- 
plished twice  only  :  once  in  Athens,  once  in  Florence.  And 
so  narrow  is  the  excellence  even  of  these  two  exclusive  schools, 
that  it  cannot  be  said  of  either  of  them  that  they  represented 
the  entire  human  form.  The  Greeks  perfectly  drew,  and  2)er- 
fectly  moulded  the  body  and  limbs  ;  but  there  is,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  instance  of  their  representing  the  face  as  well 
as  any  great  Italian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Italian  painted 
and  carved  the  face  insuperably  ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  his  having  perfectly  represented  the  body,  which, 
by  command  of  his  religion,  it  became  his  pride  to  despise, 
and  his  safety  to  mortify. 

184.  The  general  course  of  3'our  study  here  renders  it  de- 
sirable that  you  should  be  accurately  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  but  I  cannot  lay  these  be- 
fore you  without  giving  undue  prominence  to  some  of  the 
special  merits  of  that  school,  unless  I  previously  indicate  the 
relation  it  holds  to  the  more  advanced,  though  less  disciplined, 
excellence  of  Christian  art. 

In  this  and  the  last  lecture  of  the  present  course,*  I  shall 
endeavour,  therefore,  to  mass  for  you,  in  such  rude  and  dia- 
gram-like outline  as  may  be  possible  or  intelligible,  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  two  schools,  completing  and  correcting 
the  details  of  comparison  afterwards  ;  and  not  ansv/ering,  ob- 
serve, at  present,  for  any  generalization  I  give  you,  except  as  a 
ground  for  subsequent  closer  and  more  qualified  statements. 

And  in  carrying  out  this  parallel,  I  shall  speak  indifferently 
of  works  of  sculpture,  and  of  the  modes  of  painting  which 

*  The  closing  Lecture,  on  the  religious  temper  of  the  Florentine, 
though  necessary  for  the  complete  explanation  of  the  subject  to  mj 
class,  at  the  time,  introduced  new  points  of  inquiry  which  I  do  not 
choose  to  lay  before  the  general  reader  until  they  can  be  examined  in 
fuller  sequence.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  closes  with  the  Sixth 
Lecture,  and  that  ou  Christian  art  will  be  given  as  the  first  of  the  pub- 
lished course  ou  Florentine  Sculpture. 
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propose  to  themselves  tlic  same  objects  as  sculpture.  And 
this  indeed  Florentine,  as  opposed  to  Venetian,  painting,  and 
that  of  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  nearly  always  did. 

ISn.  I  boj^-in,  therefore,  by  comparing  two  designs  of  tlm 
simplest  kind — engravings,  or,  at  least,  linear  drawings,  botli  ; 
one  on  clay,  one  on  copper,  made  in  the  central  periods  ot 
eacli  stylo,  and  representing  the  same  goddess— Aphrodite. 
They  are  now  set  beside  each  other  in  your  Rudimentary 
Series.  The  first  is  from  a  patera  lately  found  at  Camirus, 
authoritatively  assigned  by  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  recent  catalogue, 
to  the  best  period  of  Greek  art.  The  second  is  from  one  of 
the  series  of  engravings  executed,  probably,  by  Baccio  Baldini, 
in  1-485,  out  of  which  I  chose  your  first  practical  exercise — the 
Sceptre  of  Apollo.  I  cannot,  however,  make  the  comparison 
accurate  in  all  respects,  for  I  am  obliged  to  set  the  restricted 
type  of  the  Aphrodite  Urania  of  the  Greeks  beside  the  univer- 
sal Deity  conceived  by  the  Italian  as  governing  the  air,  earth, 
and  sea  ;  nevertheless  the  restriction  in  the  mind  of  the  Greek, 
and  expatiation  in  that  of  the  Florentine,  are  both  character- 
istic. The  Greek  Venus  Urania  is  flying  in  heaven,  her  power 
over  the  waters  symbolized  by  her  being  borne  by  a  swan,  and 
her  power  over  the  earth  by  a  single  flower  in  her  right  hand  ; 
but  the  Itahan  Aphrodite  is  rising  out  of  the  actual  sea,  and 
only  half  risen  :  her  limbs  are  still  in  the  sea,  her  merely  ani- 
mal strength  filling  the  waters  with  their  life  ;  but  her  body 
to  the  loins  is  in  the  sunshine,  her  face  raised  to  the  sky  ;  her 
hand  is  about  to  lay  a  garland  of  flowers  on  the  earth. 

186.  The  Venus  Urania  of  the  Greeks,  in  her  relation  to 
men,  has  power  onl}''  over  lawful  and  domestic  love  ;  there- 
fore, she  is  fully  dressed,  and  not  only  quite  dressed,  but  most 
daintily  and  trimly  :  her  feet  delicately  sandalled,  her  gown 
spotted  with  little  stars,  her  hair  brushed  exquisitely  smooth 
at  the  top  of  her  head,  trickling  in  minute  waves  down  her 
forehead  ;  and  thougli,  because  tliere's  such  a  quantit}'  of  it, 
she  can't  possibly  help  having  a  chignon,  look  how  tightly  she 
has  fastened  it  in  with  her  broad  fillet.  Of  course  she  is 
married,  so  she  must  wear  a  cap  with  pretty  minute  pendant 
jewels  at  the  border  ;  and  a  very  small  necklace,  all  that  her 
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Imsband  can  properly  afford,  just  enough  to  go  closely  round 
the  neck,  and  no  more.  On  the  contrary,  the  Aphrodite  of 
the  Italian,  being  universal  love,  is  pure-naked  ;  and  her  long 
hiiir  is  thrown  wild  to  the  wind  and  sea. 

These  primal  differences  in  the  symbolism,  observe,  are 
only  because  the  artists  are  thinkiug  of  separate  powers  : 
they  do  not  necessarily  involve  any  national  distinction  in 
feeling.  But  the  differences  I  have  next  to  indicate  are  es- 
sential, and  characterize  the  two  opposed  national  modes  of 
mind. 

187.  First,  and  chiefly.  The  Greek  Aphrodite  is  a  very 
pretty  person,  and  the  Italian  a  decidedly  plain  one.  That  is 
because  a  Greek  thought  no  one  could  possibly  love  any  but 
pretty  people  ;  but  an  Italian  thought  that  love  could  give 
dignity  to  the  meanest  form  that  it  inhabited,  and  light  to  the 
poorest  that  it  looked  upon.  So  his  Aphrodite  will  not  con- 
descend to  be  pretty. 

188.  Secondly.  In  the  Greek  Venus  the  breasts  are  broad 
and  full,  though  perfectly  severe  in  their  almost  conical  pro- 
file ; — (you  are  allowed  on  purpose  to  see  the  outline  of  the 
right  breast,  under  the  chiton  :) — also  the  right  arm  is  left  bare, 
and  you  can  just  see  the  contour  of  the  front  of  the  right 
limb  and  knee  ;  both  arm  and  limb  pure  and  firm,  but  lovely. 
The  plant  she  holds  in  her  hand  is  a  branching  and  flowering 
one,  the  seed  vessel  prominent.  These  signs  all  mean  that 
her  essential  function  is  child-bearing. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Italian  Venus  the  breasts  are  so 
small  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable  ;  the  body  strong,  and  almost 
masculine  in  its  angles  ;  the  arms  meagre  and  unattractive, 
and  she  lays  a  decorative  garland  of  flowers  on  the  earth. 
These  signs  mean  that  the  Italian  thought  of  love  as  the 
strength  of  an  eternal  spirit,  for  ever  helpful ;  and  for  ever 
crowned  "with  flow^ers,  that  neither  know  seed-time  nor  har- 
vest, and  bloom  where  there  is  neither  death,  nor  birth. 

189.  Thirdly.  The  Greek  Aphrodite  is  entirely  calm,  and 
looks  straight  forward.  Not  one  feature  of  her  face  is  dis- 
turbed, or  seems  ever  to  have  been  subject  to  emotion.  The 
Italian  Aphrodite  looks  up,  her  face  all  quivering  and  burning 
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with  passion  and  wasting  anxiety.  The  Greek  one  is  quiet, 
self-possessfed,  and  self-siitisfied  ;  the  ItaHan  incapable  of  rest ; 
she  has  had  no  tliought  nor  care  for  herself ;  her  hair  has 
been  bound  by  a  lillet  like  the  Greeks  ;  but  it  is  now  all  fallen 
loose,  and  clotted  with  the  sea,  or  clinging  to  her  body  ;  only 
the  front  tress  of  it  is  caught  by  the  breeze  from  her  i*aised 
forehead,  and  lifted,  in  the  place  where  the  tongues  of  fire 
rest  on  the  brows,  in  the  early  Christian  pictures  of  Pentecost, 
and  the  waving  fires  abide  upon  the  heads  of  Angelico's  ser- 
aphim. 

190.  There  are  almost  endless  points  of  interest,  great  and 
small,  to  be  noted  in  these  differences  of  treatment.  This 
binding  of  the  hair  by  the  single  fillet  marks  the  straight 
course  of  one  great  system  of  art  method,  from  that  Greek 
head  which  I  showed  you  on  the  archaic  coin  of  the  seventh 
centiu'y  before  Christ,  to  this  of  the  fifteenth  of  our  own  era 
— nay,  when  you  look  close,  you  will  see  the  entire  action  of 
the  head  depends  on  one  lock  of  hair  falling  back  from  the 
ear,  which  it  does  in  compliance  with  the  old  Greek  obsei^ance 
of  its  being  bent  there  by  the  pressure  of  the  helmet.  That 
rippling  of  it  down  her  shoulders  comes  from  the  Athena  of 
of  Corinth  ;  the  raising  of  it  on  her  forehead,  from  the  knot 
of  the  hair  of  Diana,  changed  into  the  vestal  fire  of  the  angels. 
But  chiefly,  the  calmness  of  the  features  in  the  one  face,  and 
their  anxiety  in  the  other,  indicate  first,  indeed,  the  character- 
istic difference  in  every  conception  of  the  schools,  the  Greek 
never  representing  expression,  the  Italian  primarily  seeking 
it  ;  but  far  more,  mark  for  us  here  the  utter  change  in  the 
conception  of  love  ;  from  the  tranquil  guide  and  queen  of  a 
happy  terrestrial  domestic  life,  accepting  its  immediate 
pleasures  and  natural  duties,  to  the  agonizing  hope  of  an  in- 
finite good,  and  the  ever  mingled  joy  and  terror  of  a  love  di- 
vine in  jealousy,  crying,  "  Set  me  as  a  seal  upon  thine  heart, 
as  a  seal  upon  thine  arm  ;  for  love  is  strong  as  death,  jealousy 
is  cruel  as  the  grave." 

The  vast  issues  dependent  on  this  change  in  the  conception 
of  the  ruling  passion  of  the  human  soul,  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  you,  on  a  future  occasion  :    in  my  present  lecture,  I 
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nail  limit  myself  to  the  definition  of  the  temper  of  Greek 
sculpture,  and  of  its  distinctions  from  Florentine  in  the  treat- 
ment of  any  subject  whatever,  be  it  love  or  hatred,  hope  or 
despair. 

These  great  differences  are  mainly  the  following. 

191.  1.  A  Greek  never  expresses  momentary  passion  ;  a 
Florentine  looks  to  momentary  passion  as  the  ultimate  object 
of  his  skill. 

When  you  are  next  in  London,  look  carefully  in  the  British 
Museum  at  the  casts  from  the  statues  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  at  ^gina.  You  have  there  Greek  work  of 
definite  date  ; — about  600  b.o.,  certainly  before  580 — of  the 
purest  kind  ;  and  you  have  the  representation  of  a  noble  ideal 
subject,  the  combats  of  the  ^EacidtB  at  Troy,  with  Athena  her- 
self looking  on.  But  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  repre- 
sent expression  in  the  features,  none  to  give  complexity  of 
action  or  gesture  ;  there  is  no  struggling,  no  anxiety,  no  visi- 
ble temporary  exertion  of  muscles.  There  are  fallen  figures, 
one  pulling  a  lance  out  of  his  wound,  and  others  in  attitudes 
of  attack  and  defence  ;  several  kneeling  to  draw  their  bows. 
But  all  inflict  and  suffer,  conquer  or  expire,  with  the  same 
smile. 

192.  Plate  XIV.  gives  you  examples,  from  more  advanced 
art,  of  true  Greek  representation  ;  the  subjects  being  the  two 
contests  of  leading  import  to  the  Greek  heart — that  of  Apollo 
with  the  Python,  and  of  Hercules  with  the  Nemean  Lion.  You 
see  that  in  neither  case  is  there  the  slightest  eifort  to  repre- 
sent the  XuWa,  or  agony  of  contest.  No  good  Greek  artist 
would  have  you  behold  the  sufiering,  either  of  gods,  heroes, 
or  men  ;  nor  allow  you  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  their 
contest  with  evil  beasts,  or  evil  spirits.  All  such  lower 
sources  of  excitement  are  to  be  closed  to  you  ;  your  interest 
is  to  be  in  the  thoughts  involved  by  the  fact  of  the  war ;  and 
in  the  beauty  or  rightness  of  form,  whether  active  or  in- 
active. I  have  to  work  out  this  subject  with  you  afterwards, 
and  to  compare  with  the  pure  Greek  method  of  thought,  that 
of  modern  dramatic  passion,  engrafted  on  it,  as  typically  in 
Turner's  contest  of  Apollo  and  the  Python  :  in  the  meantime, 


Plate  XIV. — Apollo  and  the  Pytuon. 
Heracles  and  the  Nemean  Lion. 


Plate  XV.— Hera  of  Xrqo^.    Zels  of  Syracuse. 
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bo  content  •Nvith  the  Htaicnient  of  this  first   p^refit  principle — 
that  u  (treek,  as  such,  never  expresses  momentary  passion. 

liKJ.  SecontUy.  The  Greek,  as  such,  never  expresses  per- 
sonal character,  while  a  Florentine  holds  it  to  be  the  ultimate 
condition  of  beauty.  You  are  startled,  I  suppose,  at  my 
savin*;'  this,  having  had  it  often  pointed  out  to  you,  as  a  tran 
scendent  piece  of  subtlety  in  Greek  art,  that  you  could  dis- 
tinguish Hercules  from  Apollo  by  his  l^eing  stout,  and  Diana 
from  Juno  by  her  being  slender.  That  is  very  true  ;  but  those 
are  general  distinctions  of  class,  not  special  distinctions  of 
personal  character.  Even  as  general,  they  are  bodily,  not 
mental.  They  are  the  distinctions,  in  fleshly  aspect,  between 
an  athlete  and  a  musician, — between  a  matron  and  a  huntress  ; 
but  in  no  wise  distinguish  the  simple-hearted  hero  from  the 
subtle  Master  of  the  Muses,  nor  the  wilful  and  fitful  girl- 
goddoss  from  the  cruel  and  resolute  matron-goddess.  But 
judge  for  yourselves  ; — In  the  successive  plates,  XV. — XVIII.,  I 
show  .you,*  typically  represented  as  the  protectresses  of  nations, 
the  Argive,  Cretan,  and  Lacinian  Hera,  the  Messenian  Demeter, 
the  Athena  of  Corinth,  the  Artemis  of  Syracuse,  the  fountain 
Arethusa  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Sirem  Ligeia  of  Terina.  Now, 
of  these  heads,  it  is  true  that  some  are  more  delicate  in  featui'e 
than  the  rest,  and  some  softer  in  expression  :  in  other  respects, 
can  you  trace  any  distinction  between  the  Goddesses  of  Earth 
and  Heaven,  or  between  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  and  the  Water 
Nymph  of  Syracuse  ?  So  little  can  you  do  so,  that  it  would  have 
remained  a  disputed  question — had  not  the  name  luckily  been 
inscribed  on  some  Syracusan  coins — whether  the  head  upon 
them  was  meant  for  Arethusa  at  all ;  and,  continually,  it  becomes 
a  question  respecting  finished  statues,  if  without  attributes,  "Is 
this  Bacchus  or  Apollo — Zeus  or  Poseidon  ?  "  There  is  a  fact  for 
you  ;  noteworthy,  I  think  !     There  is  no  personal  chai'acter  in 

*  These  plates  of  coins  are  given  for  future  reference  and  examina- 
tion, not  merely  for  the  use  made  of  them  in  this  place.  The  Laciniau 
Hera,  if  a  coin  could  be  found  unworn  in  surface,  would  be  very  noble  ; 
her  hair  is  thrown  free  because  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  cape  of  storms^ 
though  in  her  temple,  there,  the  wind  never  moved  the  ashes  oc  itg 
"Utar.     (Livy,  xxiv.   3.) 
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true  Greek  art : — abstract  ideas  of  youth  and  age,  strength 
and  swiftness,  virtue  and  vice, — yes  :  but  there  is  no  individu- 
ality ;  and  the  negative  hokls  down  to  the  revived  conven- 
tionalism of  the  Greek  school  by  Leonardo,  when  he  tells  you 
how  you  are  to  paint  young  women,  and  how  old  ones  ;  though 
a  Greek  would  hardly  have  been  so  discourteous  to  age  as  the 
Italian  is  in  his  canon  of  it, — "  old  women  should  be  repre- 
sented as  passionate  and  hasty,  after  the  manner  of  Infernal 
Furies." 

194.  "  But  at  least,  if  the  Greeks  do  not  give  character,  they 
give  ideal  beauty  ?  "  So  it  is  said,  without  contradiction.  But 
will  you  look  again  at  the  series  of  coins  of  the  best  time  of 
Greek  art,  which  I  have  just  set  before  you?  Are  any  of  these 
goddesses  or  nymphs  very  beautiful?  Certainly  the  Juuos 
are  not.  Certainly  the  Demeters  are  not.  The  Siren,  and 
Arethusa,  have  well-formed  and  regular  features  ;  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  if  you  look  at  them  without  prejudice,  you  will 
tiiink  neither  reach  even  the  average  standard  of  pretty  Eng- 
lish girls.  The  Venus  Urania  suggests  at  first,  the  idea  of  a 
very  charming  person,  but  you  will  find  there  is  no  real  depth 
nor  sweetness  in  the  contours,  looked  at  closely.  And  re- 
member, these  are  chosen  examples ;  the  best  I  can  find  of 
art  current  in  Greece  at  the  great  time  ;  and  if  even  I  were  to 
take  the  celebrated  statues,  of  which  only  two  or  three  are 
extant,  not  one  of  them  excels  the  Venus  of  Melos  ;  and  she, 
as  I  have  already  asserted,  in  The  Queen  of  the  Air,  has  noth- 
ing notable  in  feature  except  dignity  and  simplicity.  Of  Athena 
I  do  not  know  one  authentic  type  of  great  beauty  ;  but  the 
intense  ugliness  which  the  Greeks  could  tolerate  in  their  sym- 
bolism of  her  will  be  convincingly  proved  to  you  by  the  coin 
represented  in  Plate  VI.  You  need  only  look  at  two  or  three 
vases  of  the  best  time,  to  assure  yourselves  that  beauty  of 
feature  was,  in  popular  art,  not  only  unattained,  but  unat- 
tempted  ;  and  finally, — and  this  you  may  accept  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  Greek  insensitiveness  to  the  most  subtle  beauty — 
there  is  little  evidence  even  in  their  Hterature,  and  none  in 
their  art,  of  their  having  ever  perceived  any  beauty  in  infancy, 
or  early  childhood. 


Plate  XVI. -Deaieteu  of  Messene.    IIeka  of  Crossus. 


Plate  XVII.— Athena  of  Tiiurium. 
Sekeie  Ligeia  of  Terina- 
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195.  The  GreckH,  ilioii,  do  not  give  p;issioii,  do  not  give 
t'liaractcr,  do  not  give  rolined  or  naive  beauty.  But  you  may 
think  tliat  the  absence  of  tliese  is  intended  to  give  dignity  to 
the  gods  and  nymphs  ;  and  iliat  llieir  cahn  faces  would  be 
fount!,  if  you  long  observed  them,  instinct  with  some  exi)res- 
Bion  of  divine  mystery  or  power. 

I  will  convince  you  of  the  narro\v  range  of  Greek  thought 
in  these  respects,  by  showing  you,  from  the  two  sides  of  one 
and  the  same  coin,  images  of  the  most  m^'sterious  of  their 
Deities,  and  the  most  powerful, — Demeter  and  Zeus. 

Remember,  that  just  as  the  west  coasts  of  IreLand  and  Eng- 
land catch  first  on  their  hills  the  rain  of  the  Atlantic,  so  the 
western  Peloponnese  arrests,  in  the  clouds  of  the  first  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Arcadia,  the  moisture  of  the  Mediterranean  ; 
and  overall  the  plains  of  Elis,  P^dos,  and  Messene,  the  strength 
and  sustenance  of  men  was  naturally  felt  to  be  granted  by 
Zeus  ;  as,  on  the  east  coast  of  Greece,  the  greater  clearness  of 
the  air  by  the  j^ower  of  Athena.  If  you  will  recollect  the 
prayer  of  Ehea,  in  the  single  line  of  Callimachus — "  Fata  </)t/\r/, 
riK€.  KaX  av-  real  8'  (iStjfs  cAac^pat,''  (compare  Pausanias  iv.  33, 
at  the  beginning,)— it  will  mark  for  you  the  connection,  in  the 
Greek  mind,  of  the  birth  of  the  mountain  springs  of  Arcadia 
A\  ith  the  birth  of  Zeus.  And  the  centres  of  Greek  thouq-ht  on 
this  western  coast  are  necessarily  Elis,  and,  (after  the  time  of 
Epaminondas,)  Messene. 

19G.  I  show  you  the  coin  of  Messene,  because  the  splendid 
height  and  form  of  Mount  Ithome  were  more  ex2:)ressive  of 
the  physical  power  of  Zeus  than  the  lower  hills  of  Olympia  ; 
and  also  because  it  was  struck  just  at  the  time  of  the  most 
fini.shed  and  delicate  Greek  art — a  little  after  the  main 
.strength  of  Phidias,  but  before  decadence  had  generally  pro- 
nounced itself.  The  coin  is  a  silver  didrachm,  bearing  on 
one  side  a  head  of  Demeter  (Plate  X^T,  at  the  top);  on  the 
other  a  full  figure  of  Zeus  Aietophoros  (Plate  XIX.,  at  the 
top) ;  the  two  together  signifying  the  sustaining  strength  of 
the  earth  and  heaven.  Look  fu-st  at  the  head  of  Demeter.  It 
is  merely  meant  to  personify  fulness  of  Ijarvest;  there  is  no 
mystery  iu  it,  no  sadness,  no  vestige  of  the  expression  which 
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we  slioiiltl  have  looked  for  in  any  effort  to  realize  the  GreeK 
thou«»hts  of  the  Earth  Mother,  as  we  find  them  s2)oken  by  tho 
poets.  But  take  it  merely  as  personified  abundance  ; — the 
goddess  of  black  furrow  and  tawny  grass — how  commonplace 
it  is,  and  how  poor !  The  hair  is  grand,  and  there  is  one 
stalk  of  wheat  set  in  it,  which  is  enough  to  indicate  the  god- 
dess Avho  is  meant ;  but,  in  that  very  office,  ignoble,  for  it  shows 
that  the  artist  could  only  inform  you  that  this  was  Demeter 
by  such  a  symbol.  How  easy  it  Avould  have  been  for  a  great 
designer  to  have  made  the  hair  lovely  with  fruitful  flowers, 
and  the  features  noble  in  mystery  of  gloom,  or  of  tenderness. 
But  here  you  have  nothing  to  interest  you,  except  the  com- 
mon Greek  perfections  of  a  straight  nose  and  a  full  chin. 

197.  AVe  pass,  on  the  reverse  of  the  die,  to  the  figure  of 
Zeus  Aietoi:)horos.  Think  of  the  invocation  to  Zeus  in  the 
Sup})liants,  (525),  "  King  of  Kings,  and  Happiest  of  the 
Happy,  Perfectest  of  the  Perfect  in  strength,  abounding  in 
all  things,  Jove — hear  us  and  be  with  us  ; "  and  then,  consider 
what  strange  phase  of  mind  it  was,  which,  under  the  very 
mountain-home  of  the  god,  was  content  with  this  symbol  of 
him  as  a  well-fed  athlete,  holding  a  diminutive  and  crouching 
eagle  on  his  fist.  The  features  and  the  right  hand  have  been 
injured  in  this  coin,  but  the  action  of  the  arms  shows  that  it 
held  a  thunderbolt,  of  which,  I  believe,  the  twisted  rays  were 
triple.  In  the,  presumably  earlier,  coin  engraved  by  Mil- 
lingen,  however,*  it  is  singly  pointed  only  ;  and  the  added 
inscription  "I0f2M,"  in  the  field,  renders  the  conjecture  of 
Millingen  probable,  that  this  is  a  rude  representation  of  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Ithomates,  made  by  Ageladas,  the  master  of 
Phidias  ;  and  I  think  it  has,  indeed,  the  aspect  of  the  endeav- 
our, by  a  workman  of  more  advanced  knowledge,  and  more 
vulgar  temper,  to  put  the  softer  anatomy  of  later  schools 
into  the  simple  action  of  an  archaic  figure.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  here  is  one  of  the  most  refined  cities  of  Greece  content 
with  the  figure  of  an  athlete  as  the  representative  of  their 
own  mountain  god  ;  marked  as  a  divine  power  merely  by  the 
attributes  of  the  eagle  and  thunderbolt. 

*  Ancient  Cities  and  Kings,  Plate  IV.     No.  20. 


Plate  XVllI. — Autemis  of  Syracuse. 
Ueua  of  Lacinian  Cape. 


Pi 


,ATE  Xl\.— Zeus  of  Messe.ne.     Ajax  of  Opus. 
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108.  Lastly.  Tho  Greeks  liiivc  not,  it  appears,  in  any 
snpromo  way,  given  to  their  statues  eharacter,  beauty,  or 
(liviiu*  strength.  Can  they  give  divine  sadness?  Shall  \\h\ 
lind  in  their  artwork  any  of  tliat  pensivenesd  and  yearning 
for  tho  dead,  which  fills  the  chants  of  tlieir  tragedy?  I  sup- 
pose if  anything  like  nearnesa  or  iirniness  of  faith  in  after- 
life is  to  bo  found  in  Greek  legend,  you  miglit  look  for  it  in 
tho  stories  about  the  Island  of  i^euco,  at  the  nioutli  of  the 
Danube,  inhabited  by  the  ghosts  of  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Ajax 
the  son  of  Oileus,  and  Helen;  and  in  which  the  pavement  of 
the  Temple  of  Achilles  was  washed  daily  by  the  sea-birds 
with  their  wings,  dipping  them  in  the  sea. 

Kow  it  happens  that  we  have  actually  on  a  coin  of  the 
Locrians  the  re[)resentation  o|  the  ghost  of  the  Lesser  Ajax. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  human  imiigination  more 
lovely,  than  their  leaving  always  aplacefor  his  spirit,  vacant 
in  their  ranks  of  battle.  But  here  is  their  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  phantom;  (lower  figure,  Plato  XIX.),  and  I 
think  you  will  at  once  agree  with  me  in  feeling  that  it  would 
he  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  completely  unsj)ir- 
itual.  You  might  more  than  doubt  that  it  could  have  been 
meant  for  the  departed  soul,  unless  you  were  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  this  little  circlet  between  the  feet.  On  other 
coins  you  lind  his  name  inscribed  there,  but  in  this  yon  have 
his  habitation,  the  haunted  Island  of  Leuce  itself,  with  tho 
waves  flowing  round  it. 

199.  Again  and  again,  however,  I  have  to  remind  you, 
with  respect  to  these  ap[)arently  frank  and  simple  failures, 
that  the  (ireek  always  inten.ds  you  to  think  for  yourself,  and 
understand,  more  than  he  can  s])eak.  Take  this  insUmce  at 
our  hands,  the  trim  little  circlet  for  the  Island  of  Leuee. 
The  workman  knows  very  well  it  is  not  like  the  island,  and 
that  he  could  not  make  it  so;  that  at  its  best,  his  sculpture 
can  be  little  more  than  a  letter;  and  yet,  in  putting  this  cir- 
clet, and  its  encompassing  fretwork  of  minute  waves,  he  does 
more  than  if  he  had  merely  given  you  a  letter  L,  or  written 
"Leuce."  If  you  know  anything  of  beaches  and  sea,  this 
symbol  will  set  your  imagination  at  work  in  recalling  them; 
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then  you  will  think  of  the  temple  Bervice  of  the  novitiate  se* 
birds,  and  of  the  ghosts  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus  appearing^ 
like  the  Dioscuri,  above  the  storm-clouds  of  the  Euxine.  And 
the  artist,  throughout  his  work,  never  for  an  instant  losea 
faith  in  your  sympathy  and  passion  being  ready  to  answer  his  ; 
— if  you  have  none  to  give,  he  does  not  care  to  take  you  into 
his  counsel  ;  on  the  whole,  would  rather  that  you  should  not 
look  at  his  work. 

200.  But  if  you  have  this  sympathy  to  give,  you  may  be 
sure  that  whatever  he  does  for  you  will  be  right,  as  far  as  he 
can  render  it  so.  It  may  not  be  sublime,  nor  beautiful,  nor 
amusing  ;  but  it  will  be  full  of  meaning,  and  faithful  in  guid- 
ance. He  will  give  you  clue  to  myriads  of  things  that  he  can- 
not literally  teach  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  does  teach,  you  may  trust 
him.     Is  not  this  saying  much  ? 

And  as  he  strove  only  to  teach  what  was  true,  so,  in  his 
sculptured  symbol,  he  strove  only  to  carve  what  was — Right. 
He  nales  over  the  arts  to  this  day,  and  will  for  ever,  because 
he  sought  not  first  for  beauty,  nor  first  for  passion,  or  for  inven- 
tion, but  for  Rightness  ;  striving  to  display,  neither  himself 
nor  his  art,  but  the  thing  that  he  dealt  with,  in  its  simplicity. 
That  is  his  specific  character  as  a  Greek.  Of  course,  every 
nation's  character  is  connected  with  that  of  others  surround- 
ing or  preceding  it ;  and  in  the  best  Greek  work  you  wdll  find 
some  things  that  are  still  false,  or  fanciful  ;  but  whatever  in  it 
is  false  or  fanciful,  is  not  the  Greek  part  of  it — it  is  the 
Phoenician,  or  Egyptian,  or  Pelasgian  part.  The  essential  Hel- 
lenic stamp  is  veracity  : — Eastern  nations  drew  their  heroes 
with  eight  legs,  but  the  Greeks  drew  them  with  two  ;— Egyp- 
tians drew  their  deities  with  cats'  heads,  but  the  Greeks  drew 
them  with  men's  ;  and  out  of  all  fallacy,  disproportion,  and 
indefiniteness,  they  were,  day  by  day,  resolvedly  withdraw- 
iner  and  exalting:  themselves  into  restricted  and  demonstrable 
truth. 

201.  And  now,  having  cut  away  the  misconceptions  which 
encumbered  our  thoughts,  I  shall  be  able  to  put  the  Greek 
school  into  some  clearness  of  its  position  for  you,  with  respect 
to  the  art  of  the  world.     That  relation  is  strangely  duplicate; 
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for  on  one  sido,  Grcok  art  is  the  root  of  all  simplicity  ;  and  on 
the  other,  of  all  complexity. 

On  one  side  I  say,  it  is  the  root  of  all  simplicity.  If  you 
\Tere  for  some  prolonged  period  to  study  Greek  sculpture  ex« 
clusively  in  the  Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  were 
then  suddenly  transported  to  the  Hotel  de  Cluny,  or  an}/ 
other  museum  of  Gothic  and  barbarian  workmanship,  you 
would  imagine  the  Greeks  were  the  masters  of  all  that  was 
grand,  simple,  wise,  and  tenderly  human,  opposed  to  the  pet- 
tiness of  the  toys  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

202.  On  one  side  of  their  work  they  are  so.  From  all  vain 
and  mean  decoration — all  weak  and  monstrous  error,  the 
Greeks  rescue  the  forms  of  man  and  beast,  and  sculpture 
them  in  the  nakedness  of  their  true  flesh,  and  with  the  fire 
of  their  living  soul.  Distinctively  from  other  races,  as  I  have 
now,  perhaps  to  your  weariness,  told  you,  this  is  the  work  of 
the  Greek,  to  give  health  to  what  was  diseased,  and  chastise- 
ment to  what  was  untrue.  So  far  as  this  is  found  in  any  other 
school,  hereafter,  it  belongs  to  them  by  inheritance  from  the 
Greeks,  or  invests  them  with  the  brotherhood  of  the  Greek. 
And  this  is  the  deep  meaning  of  the  mj^th  of  Daedalus  as  the 
giver  of  motion  to  statues.  The  literal  change  from  the  bind- 
hig  together  of  the  feet  to  their  separation,  and  the  other 
modifications  of  action  which  took  place,  either  in  progressive 
skill,  or  often,  as  the  mere  consequence  of  the  transition  from 
wood  to  stone,  (a  figure  carved  out  of  one  wooden  log  must 
have  necessarily  its  feet  near  each  other,  and  hands  at  its 
sides),  these  literal  changes  are  as  nothing,  in  the  Greek  fable, 
comj^ared  to  the  bestowing  of  apparent  life.  The  figures  of 
monstrous  gods  on  Indian  temples  have  their  legs  separate 
enough  ;  but  they  are  infinitely  more  dead  than  the  rude  fig- 
ures at  Branchidic  sitting  with  their  hands  on  their  knees. 
And,  briefly,  the  work  of  Daedalus  is  the  giving  of  deceptive 
life,  as  that  of  Prometheus  the  giving  of  real  life  ;  and  I  can 
put  the  relation  of  Greek  to  all  other  art,  in  this  function,  be- 
fore you  in  easily  compared  and  remembered  examples. 

203.  Here,  on  the  right,  in  Plate  XX.,  is  an  Indian  bull, 
colossal,  and   elaborately    carved,  which  you  may  take  as  a 
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sufficient  type  of  the  bad  art  of  all  the  earth.  False  in  form, 
dead  in  heart,  and  loaded  with  wealth,  externfilly.  We  will 
not  ask  the  date  of  this;  it  may  rest  in  the  eternal  obscni'ity 
of  evil  art,  everywhere  and  for  ever.  Now,  besides  this  colos- 
sal bull,  here  is  a  bit  of  Dadalus  work,  enlarged  from  a  coin 
not  bigger  than  a  shilling:  look  at  the  two  together,  and  you 
ought  to  know,  henceforward,  what  Greek  art  means,  lo  the 
end  of  your  days. 

204.   In  this  aspect  of  it  then,  I  say,  it  is  the  simplest  and 
nakedest  of  lovely  veracities.     But  it  has  another  aspect,  or 
rather  another  pole,  for  the  opposition  is  diametric.     As  tluj 
sim])lest,  so  also  it  is  the  most  complex  of  human  art.     1  told 
you  in  my  fifth  Lecture,  showing  you  the  spotty  ])icture  of 
Velasquez,  that  an  essential  Greek  character  is  a  liking  for 
things  that  are  dappled.     And  you  cannot  but  have  noticed 
how  often  and  how  prevalently  the  idea  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  Porch  of  Polygnotus,  '  aTod  iroiKiXrj,"'  occurs  to  the 
Greeks  as  connected  with  the  finest  art.    'J'hiis,  when  the  lux- 
ui'ious  city  is  op[)Osed  to  the  simple  and  healthful  one,  in  tl  o 
second  book  of  Plato's  l*olity,  you  find  that,  next  to  perfume.-, 
pretty  ladies,  and  dice,  you  must  have  in  it  "irou-iX/a,"  whieli 
observe,  both  in  that  place  and  again  in  the  third  book,  is  the 
separate  art  of  joiners'  work,  or  inlaying;  but  the  idea  of  ex- 
quisitely divided  variegation  or  division,  both  in  sight  and 
sound — the  "ravishing  division  to  the  lute,"  as  in  Pindar's 
"  TTotKtXoi  lyii/ot" — runs  through  the  compass  of  all  Greek  art- 
description  ;  and  if , instead  of  studying  that  art  among  marbles 
you  were  to  look  at  it  only  on  vases  of  a  fine  time,  (look  back, 
for  instance,  to  lUate  IV.  here),  your  impression  of  it  would 
be,  instead  of  breadth  and  sini])lieity,  one  of  universal  spotti- 
ness and  chequeredness,  "  f »'  dyyecou  "EpKeaiv  ira/xTroiKlXoi^ ;  "  and 
of  the  artist's  delighting  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  crossed 
or  starred  or  sjDotted  things;  which,  in  right  places,  he  and 
his  public  both  do  unlimitedly.    Indeed  they  hold  it  comi)li- 
mentary  even  to  a  trout,  to  call  him  a  "spotty."'     Do  you 
recollect  the  trout  in  the  tributaries  of  the  Ladon,  winch 
Pausanias  says  were  spotted,  so  that  they  were  like  thrushes 
and  ^vhich,  the  Arcadians  told  him,  could  speak  ?  In  this  last 
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viHKiXia,  however,  they  disappointed  him.  "I,  indeed,  Kfiw 
sonic  of  tlioni  ciiught,"  he  says,  "but  I  did  not  hear  any  of 
them  speak,  thon<;h  I  waited  beside  the  river  till  sunset." 

205.  I  must  sum  roughly  now,  for  I  have  detained  you  too 
long. 

The  Greeks  have  been  thus  the  origin  not  only  of  all  broad, 
mighty,  and  cnhn  conception,  but  of  all  that  is  divided,  deli- 
cate, and  tremulous ;  "  variable  as  the  shade,  by  the  light 
quivering  aspen  made."  To  them,  as  first  leaders  of  orna- 
mental design,  belongs,  of  right,  the  praise  of  glistenings  in 
gold,  piercings  in  ivory,  stainings  in  purple,  burnishings 
in  dark  blue  steel ;  of  the  fantasy  of  the  Arabian  roof 
— quartering  of  the  Christian  shield, — rubric  and  arabesque 
of  Christian  scripture ;  in  fine,  all  enlargement,  and  all 
diminution  of  adorning  thought,  from  the  temple  to  the 
toy,  and  from  the  mountainous  pillars  of  Agrigentum 
to  the  last  fineness  of  fretwork  in  the  Pisan  Chapel  of  the 
Thorn. 

And  in  their  doing  all  this,  they  stand  as  masters  of  human 
order  and  justice,  subduing  the  animal  nature  guided  by  the 
spiritual  one,  as  you  see  the  Sicilian  Charioteer  stands,  hold- 
ing his  horse-reins,  with  the  wild  lion  racing  beneath  him,  and 
the  flying  angel  above,  on  the  beautiful  coin  of  early  Syracuse ; 
(lowest  in  Plate  XXL). 

And  the  beginnings  of  Christian  chivalary  were  in  that 
Greek  bridling:  of  the  dark  and  the  white  horses. 

20G.  Not  that  a  Greek  never  made  mistakes.  He  made  as 
many  as  we  do  ourselves,  nearly  ; — he  died  of  his  mistakes  at 
last — as  we  shall  die  of  them  ;  but  so  far  he  was  separated 
from  the  herd  of  more  mistaken  and  more  wretched  nationw 
' — so  far  as  he  was  Greek — it  was  by  his  rightness.  He  lived, 
and  worked,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  fatness  of  his  land,  and 
the  fame  of  his  deeds,  by  his  justice,  and  reason,  and  modesty. 
He  became  Groeculxis  esurient,  little,  and  hungry,  and  every 
man's  errand-boy,  by  his  iniquity,  and  his  competition,  and 
his  love  of  talk.  But  his  Gra^cism  was  in  having  done,  at  least 
at  one  period  of  his  dominion,  more  than  anybody  else,  what 
Was  modest,  useful,  and  eternally  true  ;  and  as  a  workman,  he 
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verily  did,  or  first  suggested  the  doing  of,  everything  possible 
to  man. 

Take  Diedalus,  his  great  type  of  the  practically  executive 
craftsman,  and  the  inventor  of  expedients  in  craftsmanship, 
(as  distinguished  from  Prometheus,  the  institutor  of  moral 
order  in  art).     Daedalus  invents, — he,  or  his  nephew, — 

The  potter's  wheel,  and  all  work  in  clay  ; 

The  saw,  and  all  work  in  wood  ; 

The  masts  and  sails  of  ships,  and  all  modes  of  motion ; 
(wings  only  proving  too  dangerous !) 

The  entire  art  of  minute  ornament ; 

And  the  deceptive  life  of  statues. 

By  his  personal  toil,  he  involves  the  fatal  labyrinth  for 
Minos  ;  builds  an  imj)rognable  fortress  for  the  Agrigentines  ; 
adorns  healing  baths  among  the  wild  parsley  fields  of  Selinus ; 
buttresses  the  precipices  of  Eryx,  under  the  temple  of  Aph- 
rodite ;  and  for  her  temple  itself — finishes  in  exquisiteness 
the  golden  honeycomb. 

207.  Take  note  of  that  last  piece  of  his  art :  it  is  connected 
with  many  things  which  I  must  bring  before  you  when  we 
enter  on  the  study  of  architecture.  That  study  we  shall  begin 
at  the  foot  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence,  which,  of  all  build- 
ings known  to  me,  unites  the  most  perfect  symmetry  with  the 
quaintest  TrotKtXm.  Then,  from  the  tomb  of  ^'our  own  Edward 
the  Confessor,  to  the  farthest  shrine  of  the  opposite  Arabian 
and  Indian  world,  I  must  show  you  how  the  glittering  and 
iridescent  dominion  of  Daedalus  prevails  ;  and  his  ingenuity 
in  division,  interposition,  and  labyrinthine  sequence,  more 
widely  still.  Only  this  last  summer  I  found  the  dark  red 
masses  of  the  rough  sandstone  of  Furness  Abbey  had  been 
fitted  by  him,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  he  had  in  carving 
them,  into  wedged  hexagons — reminiscences  of  the  honey- 
comb of  Venus  Erycina.  His  ingenuity  plays  around  the 
framework  of  all  the  noblest  things ;  and  yet  the  brightness 
of  it  has  a  lurid  shadow.  The  spot  of  the  fawn,  of  the  bird, 
and  the  moth,  may  be  harmless.  But  Djedalus  reigns  no  less 
over  the  spot  of  the  leopard  and  snake.  That  cruel  and  venom- 
ous power  of  his  art  is  marked,  in  the  legends  of  him,  by 
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Ills  invention  of  the  s;iw  from  the  serpent's  tootli ;  and  his 
seeking  refuge,  under  blood-guiltinesw,  with  Minos,  who  can 
judge  evil,  and  measure,  or  remit,  the  penalty  of  it,  but  not 
reward  good :  Rliadjimanthus  only  can  measure  that ;  but 
Minos  is  essentially  the  recognizer  of  evil  deeds  "  conoscitor 
delle  pec(;ata,"  whom,  therefore,  you  find  in  Dante  under  the 
form  of  the  tp-Tmov.  "  Cignesi  con  la  coda  tante  volte,  quan 
tunque  gradi  vuol  che  giu  sia  messa." 

And  this  peril  of  the  influence  of  Daedalus  is  twofold  ;  first 
in  leading  us  to  delight  in  glitterings  and  semblances  of 
things,  more  than  in  their  form,  or  truth  ; — admire  the  harle- 
quin's jacket  more  than  the  hero's  strength  ;  and  love  the 
gilding  of  the  missal  more  than  its  words ; — but  farther,  and 
worse,  the  ingenuity  of  Daedalus  may  even  become  bestial,  an 
instinct  for  mechanical  labour  only,  strangely  involved  with  a 
feverish  and  ghastly  cruelty : — (you  will  find  this  distinct  in 
the  intensely  Daedal  work  of  the  Japanese)  ;  rebellious,  finally, 
against  the  laws  of  nature  and  honour,  and  building  labyrinths 
for  monsters, — not  combs  for  bees. 

208.  Gentlemen,  we  of  the  rough  northern  race  may  never, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  learn  from  the  Greek  his  reverence  for 
beauty  :  but  we  may  at  least  learn  his  disdain  of  mechanism  : 
— of  all  work  which  he  felt  to  be  monstrous  and  inhuman  in 
its  imprudent  dexterities. 

We  hold  ourselves,  we  English,  to  be  good  workmen.  I  do 
not  think  I  speak  wdth  light  reference  to  recent  calamity,  (for 
I  myself  lost  a  young  relation,  full  of  hope  and  good  purpose, 
in  the  foundered  ship  London,)  when  I  say  that  either  an 
iEginetan  or  Ionian  shipwright  built  ships  that  could  be  fought 
from,  though  they  were  under  water ;  and  neither  of  them 
would  have  been  proud  of  having  built  one  that  w^ould  fill  and 
sink  helplessly  if  the  sea  washed  over  her  deck,  or  turn  upside 
down  if  a  squall  struck  her  topsail. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  good  workmanship  consists  in  con- 
tinence and  common  sense,  more  than  in  frantic  expatiation 
of  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  if  you  would  be  continent  and 
rational,  you  had  better  learn  more  of  Art  than  you  do  now, 
and  less  of  Engineering.     Wkat  is  taking  place  at  this  very 
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hour,*  amonpf  the  streets,  once  so  bright,  and  avenues  once  so 
pleasant,  of  the  fairest  city  in  Europe,  may  surely  lead  us  all 
to  feel  that  the  skill  of  Dicdalus,  set  to  build  impregnable 
fortresses,  is  not  so  wisely  applied  as  in  framing  the  rpyp-ov 
TTovovy — the  golden  honeycomb. 

*  The  siege  of  Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  this  Lecture,  was 
in  one  of  its  most  destructive  phases. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  ENGLAND. 

(Delivered  at  tJie  R.  A.  Institution^   Woolwich^  Deceniber  14,  1869.) 

I  WOULD  fain  have  left  to  the  frank  expression  of  the  moment, 
but  fear  I  could  not  have  found  clear  words — I  cannot  easily 
find  them,  even  deliberately, — to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am,  and 
yet  how  ashamed,  to  accept  your  permission  to  speak  to  you. 
Ashamed  of  appearing  to  think  that  I  can  tell  you  any  truth 
which  you  have  not  more  deeply  felt  than  I ;  but  glad  in  the 
thought  that  my  less  experience,  and  way  of  life  sheltered 
from  the  trials,  and  free  from  the  responsibilities  of  j^ours, 
may  have  left  me  with  something  of  a  child's  power  of  help  to 
you;  a  sureness  of  hope,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  one  thing 
that  can  be  helpful  to  men  who  have  done  too  much  not  to 
have  often  failed  in  doing  all  that  they  desired.  And  indeed, 
even  the  most  hopeful  of  us,  cannot  but  now  be  in  many 
things  apprehensive.  For  this  at  least  we  all  know  too  well, 
that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  political  crisis,  if  not  of 
political  change.  That  a  struggle  is  aj^proaching  between  the 
newly-risen  power  of  democracy  and  the  apparently*  departing 
power  of  feudalism  ;  and  another  struggle,  no  less  imminent, 
and  far  more  dangerous,  between  wealth  and  pauperism. 
These  two  quarrels  are  constantly  thought  of  as  the  same. 
They  are  being  fought  together,  and  an  apparently  common 
interest  unites  for  the  most  part  the  millionaire  with  the 
noble,  in  resistance  to  a  multitude,  crying,  part  of  it  for 
bread  and  part  of  it  for  liberty. 

And  yet  no  two  quarrels  can  be  more  distinct.  Riches — • 
so  far  from  being  necessary  to  noblesse — are  adverse  to  it. 
So  utterly  adverse,  that  the  first  character  of  all  the  Nobilities 
which  have  founded  great  dynasties  in  the  world  ia  to  be 
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poor  ; — often  poor  by  oath — always  poor  by  generosity.  And 
of  every  true  knight  in  the  chivuhic  ages,  the  ftrst  thing  his- 
tory tells  you  is,  that  he  never  kept  treasure  for  himself. 

Thus  the  causes  of  wealth  and  noblesse  are  not  the  same  ; 
but  opposite.  On  the  other  hand,  the  causes  of  anarchy  and 
of  the  poor  are  not  the  same,  but  opposite.  Side  by  side,  in 
the  same  rank,  are  now  indeed  set  the  pride  that  revolts 
against  authority,  and  the  misery  that  appeals  against  avarice. 
But,  so  far  from  being  a  common  cause,  all  anarchy  is  the 
forerunner  of  poverty,  and  all  prosperity  begins  in  obedience. 
So  that  thus,  it  has  become  impossible  to  give  due  support 
to  the  cause  of  order,  without  seeming  to  countenance  injury  ; 
and  impossible  to  plead  justly  the  claims  of  sorrow,  without 
seeming  to  plead  also  for  those  of  license. 

Let  me  try,  then,  to  put  in  very  brief  terms,  the  real  plan 
of  this  various  quarrel,  and  the  truth  of  the  cause  on  each 
side.  Let  us  face  that  full  truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
decide  what  part,  according  to  our  power,  we  should  take  in 
the  quarrel. 

First.  For  eleven  hundred  years,  all  but  five,  since  Char- 
lemagne set  on  his  head  the  Lombard  crown,  the  body  of 
European  people  have  submitted  patiently  to  be  governed  ; 
generally  by  kings — always  by  single  leaders  of  some  kind. 
But  for  the  last  fifty  years  they  have  begun  to  suspect,  and  of 
late  they  have  many  of  them  concluded,  that  they  have  been 
on  the  whole  ill-governed,  or  misgoverned,  by  their  kings. 
Whereupon  they  say,  more  and  more  widely,  "Let  us  hence- 
forth have  no  kings  ;  and  no  government  at  all." 

Now  we  said,  we  must  face  the  full  truth  of  the  matter,  in 
order  to  see  what  we  are  to  do.  And  the  truth  is  that  the 
people  have  been  misgoverned  ; — that  very  little  is  to  be  said, 
hitherto,  for  most  of  their  masters — and  that  certainly  in 
many  places  they  will  try  their  new  system  of  "  no  masters  : " 
— and  as  that  arrangement  will  be  delightful  to  all  foolish 
persons,  and,  at  first,  profitable  to  all  wicked  ones, — and  as 
these  classes  are  not  wanting  or  unimportant  in  any  human 
society, — the  experiment  is  likely  to  be  tried  extensively. 
And  the  world  may  be  quite  content   to  endure  much  suffer- 
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ing  with  this  frosli  hope,  ajid  retain  its  faith  in  anarchy, 
whatever  conies  of  it,  till  it  can  endure  no  more. 

Then,  secondly.  The  people  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
one  particular  form  of  this  past  misgovernment  has  been,  that 
their  masters  have  set  them  to  do  all  the  work,  and  have 
themselves  taken  all  the  wages.  In  a  word,  that  what  was 
called  governing  them,  meant  only  wearing  fine  clothes,  and 
living  on  good  fare  at  their  expense.  And  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
the  people  are  quite  right  in  this  opinion  also.  If  you  in- 
quire into  the  vital  fact  of  the  matter,  this  you  will  find  to  be 
the  constant  structure  of  European  society  for  the  thousand 
years  of  the  feudal  system  ;  it  was  divided  into  peasants  who 
lived  by  working  ;  priests  who  lived  by  begging  ;  and  knights 
who  lived  by  pillaging  ;  and  as  the  luminous  public  mind 
becomes  graduall}-  cognizant  of  these  facts,  it  will  assuredly 
not  sutfef  things  to  be  altogether  arranged  that  way  any  more  ; 
and  the  devising  of  other  ways  wdll  be  an  agitating  business  ; 
especially  because  the  first  impression  of  the  intelligent  popu- 
lace is,  that  whereas,  in  the  dark  ages,  half  the  nation  lived 
idle,  in  the  bright  ages  to  come,  the  whole  of  it  may. 

Now,  thirdly — and  here  is  much  the  worst  phase  of  the 
crisis.  This  past  system  of  misgovernment,  especially  during 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  has  prepared,  by  its  neglect,  a 
class  among  the  lower  orders  which  it  is  now  peculiarly'  diffi- 
cult to  govern.  It  deservedly  lost  their  respect — but  that  was 
the  least  part  of  the  mischief.  The  deadly  part  of  it  was, 
that  the  lower  orders  lost  their  habit,  and  at  last  their  faculty, 
of  respect  ; — lost  the  very  capability  of  reverence,  which  is 
the  most  precious  part  of  the  human  soul.  Exactly  in  the 
degree  in  which  you  can  find  creatures  greater  than  yourself, 
to  look  up  to,  in  that  degree,  you  are  ennobled  yourself,  and, 
in  that  degree,  hap23y.  If  you  could  live  always  in  the  pres- 
ence of  archangels,  3'ou  would  be  happier  than  in  that  of 
men  ;  but  even  if  only  in  the  company  of  admirable  knights 
and  beautiful  ladies,  the  more  noble  and  bright  they  were, 
and  the  more  you  could  reverence  their  virtue  the  hajipier 
you  would  be.  On  the  contrary'',  if  you  were  condemned 
to  live    among  a   multitude  of  idiots,  dumb,  distorted    and 
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malicious,  you  would  not  be  happy  in  the  constant  sense  of 
your  own  superiority.  Thus  all  real  joy  and  power  of  prog- 
ress in  humanity  depend  on  finding  something  to  rever- 
ence ;  and  all  the  baseness  and  misery  of  humanity  begin  in  a 
habit  of  disdain.  Now,  by  general  misgovernment,  I  repeat, 
we  have  created  in  Europe  a  vast  populace,  and  out  of  Eu- 
rope a  still  vaster  one,  which  has  lost  even  the  power  and 
conception  of  reverence  ;  * — which  exists  only  in  the  wor- 
ship of  itself — which  can  neither  see  anything  beautiful 
around  it,  nor  conceive  anything  virtuous  above  it  ;  which 
has,  towards  all  goodness  and  greatness,  no  other  feeliugf 
than  those  of  the  lowest  creatures — fear,  hatred,  or  hunger  • 
a  populace  which  has  sunk  below  your  appeal  in  their  nature, 
as  it  has  risen  beyond  your  power  in  their  multitude  ; — 
whom  you  can  now  no  more  charm  than  you  can  the  adder, 
nor  discipline,  than  you  can  the  summer  fly. 

It  is  a  crisis,  gentlemen  ;  and  time  to  think  of  it.  I  have 
roughly  and  broadly  put  it  before  you  in  its  darkness.  Let 
us  look  what  we  may  find  of  light. 

Only  the  other  day,  in  a  journal  which  is  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative exponent  of  the  Conservatism  of  our  day,  and  for 
the  most  part  not  at  all  in  favor  of  strikes  or  other  popular 
proceedings  ;  only  about  three  weeks  since,  there  was  a  lead- 
er, with  this,  or  a  similar,  title — "  What  is  to  become  of  the 
House  of  Lords?"  It  startled  me,  for  it  seemed  as  if  we 
were  going  even  faster  than  I  had  thought,  when  such  a  ques- 
tion was  put  as  a  subject  of  quite  open  debate,  in  a  journal 
meant  chiefly  for  the  reading  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
Open  or  not — the  debate  is  near.  What  is  to  become  of 
them  ?  And  the  answer  to  such  question  depends  first  on 
their  being  able  to  answer  another  question — "  What  is  the  use 
of  them  !  "  For  some  time  back,  I  think  the  theory  of  the  na- 
tion has  been,  that  they  are  useful  as  impediments  to  busi- 
ness, so  as  to  give  time  for  second  thoughts.  But  the  nation 
is  getting  impatient  of  impediments  to  business  ;  and  cer- 
tainly, sooner  or  later,  will  think  it  needless  to  maintain  these 

*  Compare  Time  and  I'ide,  §  169,  and  Fors   Glavigera,  Letter  XIV. 
page  9. 
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expensive  obstacles  to  its  humors.  And  I  have  not  heard, 
either  in  pubHc,  or  from  any  of  themselves,  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  their  own  conception  of  their  use.  So  that  it  seems 
thus  to  become  needful  for  all  men  to  tell  them,  as  our  one 
quite  clear-sighted  teacher,  Carlyle,  has  been  telling  us  f(jr 
many  a  year,  that  the  use  of  the  Lords  of  a  country  is  to 
rjovcrn  the  country.  If  they  answer  that  use,  the  country 
will  rejoice  in  keeping  them  ;  if  not,  that  will  become  of 
them  which  must  of  all  things  found  to  have  lost  their  ser- 
viceableness. 

Here,  therefore,  is  the  one  question,  at  this  crisis,  for 
them,  and  for  us.  Will  they  be  lords  indeed,  and  give 
us  laws — dukes  indeed,  and  give  us  guiding — princes  indeed, 
and  give  us  beginning,  of  truer  dynasty,  which  shall  not  be 
soiled  by  covetousness,  nor  disordered  by  iniquity?  Have 
they  themselves  sunk  so  far  as  not  to  hope  this  ?  Are  there 
yet  any  among  them  who  can  stand  forward  with  open  English 
brows,  and  say, — So  far  as  in  me  lies,  I  will  govern  with  my 
might,  not  for  Dieu  et  mon  Droit,  but  for  the  first  grand 
reading  of  the  war  cry,  from  which  that  was  corrupted,  "Dieu 
et  Droit  ?  "  Among  them  I  know  there  are  some — among 
you,  soldiers  of  England,  I  know  there  are  many,  who  can  do 
this  ;  and  in  you  is  our  trust.  I,  one  of  the  lower  people 
of  your  country,  ask  of  you  in  their  name — you  whom  I  will 
not  any  more  call  soldiers,  but  by  the  truer  name  of 
Knights  ; — Equites  of  England.  How  many  yet  of  you  are 
there,  knights  errant  now  beyond  all  former  fields  of  danger 
— knights  i^atient  now  beyond  all  former  endurance  ;  who 
still  retain  the  ancient  and  eternal  purpose  of  knighthood,  to 
subdue  the  wicked,  and  aid  the  weak  ?  To  them,  be  they 
few  or  many,  we  English  people  call  for  help  to  the  wretched- 
ness, and  for  rule  over  the  baseness,  of  multitudes  desolate 
and  deceived,  shrieking  to  one  another  this  new  gospel  of 
their  new  religion.  "Let  the  weak  do  as  they  can,  and  the 
wicked  as  they  will." 

I  can  hear  you  saying  in  your  hearts,  even  the  bravest 
of  you,  "  The  time  is  past  for  all  that."  Gentlemen,  it  is  not 
so.     The  time  has  come  for  more  than  all  that.     Hitherto, 
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soldiers  have  given  their  lives  for  false  fame,  and  for  cruel 
power.  The  day  is  now  when  they  must  give  their  lives  for 
true  fame,  and  for  beneficent  power  :  and  the  work  is  near 
every  one  of  you — close  beside  you — the  means  of  it  even 
thrust  into  your  hands.  The  people  are  crying  to  you  for 
command,  and  you  stand  there  at  pause,  and  silent.  You 
think  they  don't  want  to  be  commanded  ;  try  them  ;  deter- 
mine what  is  needful  for  them — honorable  for  them  ;  show  it 
them,  promise  to  bring  them  to  it,  and  they  will  follow  you 
through  tire.  "  Govern  us,"  they  cry  with  one  heart,  though 
many  minds.  They  can  be  governed  still,  these  English  ; 
they  are  men  still ;  not  gnats,  nor  serpents.  They  love  their 
old  ways  yet,  and  their  old  masters,  and  their  old  land. 
They  would  fain  live  in  it,  as  many  as  may  stay  there,  if  you 
will  show  them  how,  there,  to  live  ; — or  show  them  even,  how, 
there,  like  Englishmen,  to  die. 

"  To  live  in  it,  as  many  as  may  ! "  How  many  do  you 
think  may  ?  How  many  can  f  How  many  do  you  want  to 
live  there  ?  As  masters,  your  first  object  must  be  to  increase 
your  power  ;  and  in  what  does  the  power  of  a  country  con- 
sist ?  Will  you  have  dominion  over  its  stones,  or  over  its 
clouds,  or  over  its  souls?  What  do  you  mean  by  a  great 
nation,  but  a  great  multitude  of  men  who  are  true  to  each 
other,  and  strong,  and  of  worth  ?  Now  you  can  increase  the 
multitude  only  definitely— your  island  has  only  so  much 
standing  room  — but  you  can  increase  the  worth  indefinitely. 
It  is  but  a  Httle  island  ;— suppose,  little  as  it  is,  you  were  to 
fill  it  with  friends  ?  You  may,  and  that  easily.  You  must, 
and  that  speedily  ;  or  there  will  be  an  end  to  this  England  of 
ours,  and  to  all  its  loves  and  enmities. 

To  fill  this  little  island  with  true  friends — men  brave, 
wise,  and  happy  !  Is  it  so  impossible,  think  you,  after  the 
world's  eighteen  hundred  years  of  Christianity,  and  our  own 
thousand  years  of  toil,  to  fill  only  this  little  white  gleaming 
crag  with  happy  creatures,  helpful  to  each  other  ?  Africa, 
and  India,  and  the  Brazilian  wide-watered  plain,  are  these 
not  wide  enough  for  the  ignorance  of  our  race  ?  have  they 
not  space   enough  for  its  pain  ?     Must  we   remain  here  also 
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savage, — here  at  enmity  with  each  other, — here  foodless, 
houseless,  in  rags,  in  dust,  and  without  hope,  as  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  us  are  lying  ?  Do  not  think  it, 
gentlemen.  The  thought  that  it  is  inevitable  is  the  last  infi- 
delity ;  infidelity  not  to  God  only,  but  to  every  creature  and 
every  law  that  He  has  made.  Are  we  to  think  that  the 
earth  was  only  shaped  to  be  a  globe  of  torture  ;  and  that 
there  cannot  be  one  spot  of  it  where  peace  can  rest,  or  justice 
reign  ?  Where  are  men  ever  to  be  happy,  if  not  in  England  ? 
by  whom  shall  they  ever  be  taught  to  do  right,  if  not  by  you  ? 
Are  we  not  of  a  race  first  among  the  strong  ones  of  the  earth  ; 
the  blood  in  us  incapable  of  weariness,  unconquerable  by 
grief  ?  Have  we  not  a  history  of  which  we  can  hardly  think 
without  becoming  insolent  in  our  just  pride  of  it?  Can  we 
dare,  without  passing  every  limit  of  courtesy  to  other  nations, 
to  say  how  much  more  we  have  to  be  proud  of  in  our  ances- 
tors than  they  ?  Among  our  ancient  monarchs,  great  crimes 
stand  out  as  monstrous  and  strange.  But  their  valor,  and, 
according  to  their  understanding,  their  benevolence,  are  con- 
stant. Tlie  Wars  of  the  Roses,  which  are  as  a  fearful  crimson 
shadow  on  our  land,  represent  the  normal  condition  of  other 
nations  ;  while  from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy  downwards 
we  have  had  examples  given  us,  in  all  ranks,  of  the  most 
varitd  and  exalted  virtue  ;  a  heap  of  treasure  that  no  moth 
can  corrupt,  and  which  even  our  traitorship,  if  we  are  to  be- 
come traitors  to  it,  cannot  sully. 

And  this  is  the  race,  then,  that  we  know  not  any  more  how 
to  govern  !  and  this  the  history  which  we  are  to  behold 
broken  off  by  sedition  !  and  this  is  the  country,  of  all  others, 
where  life  is  to  become  difficult  to  the  honest,  and  ridiculous 
to  the  wise  !  And  the  catastrophe,  forsooth,  is  to  come  just 
when  we  have  been  making  swiftest  progress  beyond  the  wis° 
dom  and  wealth  of  the  past.  Our  cities  are  a  wilderness  of 
spinning  wheels  instead  of  palaces  ;  yet  the  people  have  not 
clothes.  We  have  blackened  every  leaf  of  English  greenwood 
with  ashes,  and  the  people  die  of  cold  ;  our  harbors  are  a 
forest  of  merchant  ships,  and  the  people  die  of  hunger. 

Whose  fault  is  it  ?     Youi's,  gentlemen ;  yours  only.     You 
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alone  can  feed  them,  and  clothe,  and  bring  into  their  right 
minds,  for  you  only  can  govern — that  is  to  say,  you  only  can 
educate  them. 

Educate,  or  govern,  they  are  one  and  the  same  word. 
Education  does  not  mean  teaching  people  to  know  what  they 
do  not  know.  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do 
not  behave.  And  the  true  "  compulsory  education  "  which 
the  people  now  ask  of  you  is  not  catechism,  but  drill.  It  is 
not  teaching  the  youth  of  England  the  shapes  of  letters  and 
the  tricks  of  numbers  ;  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their 
arithmetic  to  roguery,  and  their  literature  to  lust.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  training  them  into  the  perfect  exercise  and 
kingly  continence  of  their  bodies  and  souls.  It  is  a  painful, 
continual,  and  difficult  work  ;  to  be  done  by  kindness,  by 
watching,  by  w^arning,  by  precept,  and  by  praise, — but  above 
all — by  example. 

Compulsory!  Yes,  by  all  means!  *'Go  ye  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in." 
Compulsory' !  Yes,  and  gratis  also.  Dei  Gratia,  they  must  be 
taught,  as,  Dei  Gratia,  you  are  set  to  teach  them.  I  hear 
strange  talk  continually,  "  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  people 
pay  for  being  educated  !  "  Why,  I  should  think  so  !  Do  you 
make  your  children  pay  for  their  education,  or  do  you  give  it 
them  compulsorily,  and  gratis?  You  do  not  expect  them  to 
pay  you  for  their  teaching,  except  by  becoming  good  chil- 
dren. Why  should  you  expect  a  peasant  to  pay  for  his,  ex- 
cept by  becoming  a  good  man  ? — payment  enough,  I  think, 
if  we  knew  it.  Payment  enough  to  himself,  as  to  us.  For 
that  is  another  of  our  grand  popular  mistakes — people  are 
always  thinking  of  education  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Edu< 
cation  is  not  a  profitable  business,  but  a  costly  one  ;  nay, 
even  the  best  attainments  of  it  are  always  unprofitable,  in  any 
terms  of  coin.  No  nation  ever  made  its  bread  either  by  its 
great  arts,  or  its  great  wisdoms.  By  its  minor  arts  or  manu- 
factures, by  its  practical  knowledges,  yes  :  but  its  noble 
scholarship,  its  noble  philosophy,  and  its  noble  art,  are  always 
to  be  bought  as  a  treasure,  not  sold  for  a  livelihood.  You  do 
not  learn  that  you  may  live — you   live  that  you  may  learn 
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You  are  to  spend  on  National  Education,  and  to  l)c  Rpcnt  for 
it,  and  to  make  by  it,  not  more  money,  but  better  men  ; — to 
get  into  this  British  Island  the  greatest  possibh)  number  of 
good  and  brave  Englishmen.  They  are  to  be  your  "  money's 
worth." 

But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  Yes,  that  is  to  be 
asked.  Let  us,  as  quite  the  first  business  in  this  our  national 
crisis,  look  not  only  into  our  affairs,  but  into  our  accounts, 
and  obtain  some  general  notion  how  we  annually  sj^end  our 
money,  and  what  we  are  getting  for  it.  Observe,  I  do  not 
mean  to  inquire  into  the  public  revenue  only ;  of  that  some 
account  is  rendered  already.  But  let  us  do  the  best  we  can 
to  set  down  the  items  of  the  national  private  expenditure  ; 
and  know  what  we  spend  altogether,  and  how. 

To  begin  with  this  matter  of  education.  You  probably 
have  nearly  all  seen  the  admirable  lecture  lately  given  by 
Captain  Maxse,  at  Southampton.  It  contains  a  clear  state- 
ment of  the  facts  at  present  ascertained  as  to  our  expenditure 
in  that  respect.  It  appears  that  of  our  public  moneys,  for 
every  pound  that  we  spend  on  education  we  spend  twelve 
either  in  charity  or  punishment ; — ten  millions  a  year  in  pau- 
perism and  crime,  and  eight  hundred  thousand  in  instruction. 
Kow  Captain  Maxse  adds  to  this  estimate  of  ten  millions  pub- 
lic money  spent  on  crime  and  want,  a  more  or  less  conjectural 
sum  of  eight  millions  for  private  charities.  My  impression  is 
that  this  is  much  beneath  the  truth,  but  at  all  events  it  leaves 
out  of  consideration  much  the  heaviest  and  saddest  form  of 
charity — the  maintenance,  by  the  working  members  of  fann- 
lies,  of  the  unfortunate  or  ill-conducted  persons  whom  the 
general  course  of  misrule  now  leaves  helpless  to  be  the  bur- 
den of  the  rest. 

Now  I  want  to  get  first  at  some,  I  do  not  say  approx- 
imate, but  at  all  events  some  suggestive,  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  real  distress  and  misguided  life  in  this  country.  Then 
next,  I  want  some  fairly  representative  estimate  of  our  private 
expenditure  in  luxuries.  We  won't  spend  more,  publicly,  it 
appears,  than  eight  hundred  thousand  a  year,  on  educating 
men  gratis.     I  want  to  know,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  we 
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spend  privately  a  year,  in  educating  horses  gratis.  Let  us,  at 
least,  quit  ourselves  in  this  from  the  taunt  of  Kabshakeh,  and 
see  that  for  every  horse  we  train  also  a  horseman  ;  and  that 
the  rider  be  at  least  as  high-bred  as  the  horse,  not  jockey, 
but  chevalier.  Again,  we  spend  eight  hundred  thousand, 
which  is  certainly  a  great  deal  of  money,  in  making  rough 
minds  bright.  I  want  to  know  how  much  we  spend  annually 
in  making  rough  stones  bright ;  that  is  to  say,  what  may  be 
the  united  annual  sum,  or  near  it,  of  our  jewellers'  bills.  So 
much  we  pay  for  educating  children  gratis ; — how  much  for 
educating  diamonds  gratis?  and  which  pays  best  for  bright- 
ening, the  spirit  or  the  charcoal  ?  Let  us  get  those  two  items 
set  down  with  some  sincerity,  and  a  few  more  of  the  same 
kind.  Publicly  set  down.  We  must  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
way  we  spend  our  money.  If  our  right  hand  is  not  to  know 
what  our  left  does,  it  must  not  be  because  it  would  be 
ashamed  if  it  did. 

That  is,  therefore,  quite  the  first  practical  thing  to  be  done. 
Let  every  man  who  wishes  well  to  his  country,  render  it  yearly 
an  account  of  his  income,  and  of  the  main  heads  of  his  ex- 
penditure ;  or,  if  he  is  ashamed  to  do  so,  let  him  no  more 
impute  to  the  poor  their  poverty  as  a  crime,  nor  set  them  to 
break  stones  in  order  to  frighten  them  from  committing  it. 
To  lose  money  ill  is  indeed  often  a  crime;  but  to  get  it  ill  is 
a  worse  one,  and  to  spend  it  ill,  worst  of  all.  You  object, 
Lords  of  England,  to  increase,  to  the  poor,  the  wages  you  give 
them,  because  they  spend  them,  you  say,  unadvisedly.  Ren- 
der them,  therefore,  an  account  of  the  wages  which  they  give 
you ;  and  show  them,  by  your  example,  how  to  spend  theirs,  to 
the  last  farthing  advisedly. 

It  is  indeed  time  to  make  this  an  acknowledged  sub- 
ject of  instruction,  to  the  workingman, — how  to  spend  his 
wages.  For,  gentlemen,  we  must  give  that  instruction, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  one  way  or  the  other.  We  have  given 
it  in  years  gone  by  ;  and  now  we  find  fault  with  our  peasantry 
for  having  been  too  docile,  and  profited  too  shrewdly  by  our 
tuition.  Only  a  few  days  since  I  had  a  letter  from  the  wife  of 
a  village  rector,  a  man  of  common  sense  and  kindness,  who 
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was  greatly  f  roubled  in  bis  iiiind  because  it  was  precisely  tlie 
111011  wbo  got  bigbest  wages  in  siininier  tbat  canio  dcsti- 
tuto  to  bis  door  in  tbe  winicr.  Dusiitute,  and  of  riotous 
temper — fortbeir  nietbod  of  sjieiiding  wages  in  tbeir  period  of 
prosperity  was  by  sitting  two  days  a  week  in  tbe  tavern  par- 
lor, ladling  port  wine,  aiot  out  of  bowls,  but  out  of  buckets. 
Well,  gentlemen,  wbo  tauglit  tbem  tbat  metbod  of  festivity? 
Tliirty  years  ago,  I,  a  most  inexperienced  fresbman,  went  to 
my  first  college  supper  ;  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  table  sat  a  noble- 
man of  bigb  promise  and  of  admirable  powers,  since  dead  of 
palsy ;  tbere  also  we  bad  in  tbe  midst  of  us,  not  buckets, 
indeed,  but  bowls  as  large  as  buckets ;  tbere  also,  we  belped 
ourselves  witb  ladles.  Tbere  (for  tins  beginning  of  college 
education  was  compulsory),  I  cboosing  ladlefuls  of  puncb  in- 
stead of  claret,  because  I  was  tben  able,  unperceived  to 
pour  tbem  into  my  waistcoat  instead  of  down  my  tbroat, 
stood  it  out  to  tbe  end,  and  belped  to  carry  four  of  my  fellow- 
students,  one  of  tbem  tbe  son  of  tbe  bead  of  a  college,  bead 
foremost,  down  stairs  and  borne. 

Sucb  tilings  are  no  more ;  but  tbe  fruit  of  tbem  re- 
mains, and  will  for  many  a  day  to  come.  Tbe  laborers  wbom 
you  cannot  now  sbut  out  of  tbe  ale-bouse  are  only  tbe  too 
faitbful  disciples  of  tbe  gentlemen  wbo  were  wont  to  sbut 
tbemselves  into  tbe  dining-room.  Tbe  gentlemen  bave  not 
tbougbt  it  necessary,  in  order  to  correct  tbeir  own  babits,  to 
diminisb  tbeir  incomes  ;  and,  believe  me,  tbe  way  to  deal 
witb  your  drunken  workman  is  not  to  lower  his  wages, — but 
to  mend  bis  wits.* 

And  if  indeed  we  do  not  yet  see  quite  clearly  bow  to 
deal  witb  tbe  sins  of  our  poor  brotber,  it  is  possible  tbat  our 
dimness  of  sigbt  may  still  bave  otber  causes  tbat  can  be  cast 
out.  Tbere  are  two  opposite  cries  of  tbe  great  liberal  and 
conservative  parties,  wbicb  are  botli  most  riglit,  and  wortby 
to  be  rallying  cries.  On  tbeir  side  "  let  every  man  bave  bis 
cbance  ;  "  on  yours  "let  every  man  stand  in  bis  place." 
Yes,  indeed,  let  tbat  be   so,    every  man    in   bis   place,   and 

*  See  Appendix,  "Modern  Education,"  and  compare  §70  of  Timi 
and  Tide, 
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every  man  fit  for  it.  See  that  be  holds  that  place  from 
Heaven's  Providence  ;  and  not  from  his  family's  Providence. 
Let  the  Lords  Spiritual  quit  themselves  of  simony,  we  laymen 
will  look  after  the  heretics  for  them.  Let  the  Lords  Tem- 
poral quit  themselves  of  nepotism,  and  we  will  take  care  of 
their  authority  for  them.  Publish  for  us,  you  soldiers,  an 
army  gazette,  in  which  the  one  subject  of  daily  intelligence 
shall  be  the  grounds  of  promotion  ;  a  gazette  which  shall 
simply  tell  us,  what  there  certainly  can  be  no  detriment  to 
the  service  in  our  knowing,  when  any  officer  is  appointed  to 
a  new  command, — what  his  former  services  and  successes 
have  been, — whom  he  has  superseded, — and  on  what  ground. 
It  will  be  always  a  satisfaction  to  us  ;  it  may  sometimes  be  an 
advantage  to  you  :  and  then,  when  there  is  really  necessary 
debate  respecting  reduction  of  wages,  let  us  always  begin  not 
with  the  wages  of  the  industrious  classes,  but  with  those  of 
the  idle  ones.  Let  there  there  be  honorary  titles,  if  people 
like  them  ;  but  let  there  be  no  honorary  incomes. 

So  much  for  the  master's  motto,  "  Every  man  in  his 
place."  Next  for  the  laborer's  motto,  "  Every  man  his 
chance."  Let  us  mend  that  for  them  a  little,  and  say, 
"  Every  man  his  certainty  " — certainty,  that  if  he  does  well, 
he  will  be  honored,  and  aided,  and  advanced  in  such  degree 
as  may  be  fitting  for  his  faculty  and  consistent  with  his 
peace  ;  and  equal  certainty  that  if  he  does  ill,  he  will  by  sure 
justice  be  judged,  and  by  sure  punishment  be  chastised  ;  if 
it  may  be,  corrected  ;  and  if  that  may  not  be,  condemned. 
That  is  the  right  reading  of  the  Republican  motto,  "  Every 
man  his  chance."  And  then,  with  such  a  system  of  govern- 
ment, pure,  watchful  and  just,  you  may  approach  your  great 
problem  of  national  education,  or  in  other  words,  of  national 
employment.  For  all  education  begins  in  work.  What  we 
think,  or  what  we  know,  or  what  we  believe,  is  in  the  end,  of 
little  consequence.  The  only  thing  of  consequence  is  what 
we  do ;  and  for  man,  woman,  or  child,  the  first  point  of  edu- 
cation is  to  make  them  do  their  best.  It  is  the  law  of  good 
economy  to  make  the  best  of  everything.  How  much  more 
to  make  the  best  of  every  creature  !     Therefore,  when  your 
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pauper  comes  to  you  and  asks  for  bread,  ask  of  him  instantly 
— Wliiit  faculty  have  you  ?  What  can  you  do  best  V  Can 
you  drive  a  nail  into  wood?  Go  and  mend  the  parish  fences. 
Can  you  lay  a  brick  ?  Mend  the  walls  of  the  cottages  where 
the  wind  comes  in.  Can  you  lift  a  spadeful  of  earth  ?  Turn 
this  field  up  three  feet  deep  all  over.  Can  you  only  drag  a 
weight  with  your  shoulders  ?  Stand  at  the  bottom  of  this 
hill  and  help  up  the  overladen  horses.  Can  you  weld  iron 
and  chisel  stone?  Fortify  this  wreck-strewn  coast  into  a 
harbor ;  and  change  these  shifting  sands  into  fruitful  ground. 
Wherever  death  was,  bring  life  ;  that  is  to  be  your  work  ; 
that  your  parish  refuge  ;  that  your  education.  So  and  no 
otherwise  can  we  meet  existent  distress.  But  for  the  contin- 
ual education  of  the  whole  people,  and  for  their  future  hap- 
piness, they  must  have  such  consistent  employment  as  shall 
develop  all  the  powers  of  the  fingers,  and  the  limbs,  and  the 
brain  :  and  that  development  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  hand- 
labor,  of  which  you  have  these  four  great  divisions — hand- 
labor  on  the  earth,  hand-labor  on  the  sea,  hand-labor  in  art, 
hand-labor  in  war.  Of  the  last  two  of  these  I  cannot  speak 
to-night,  and  of  the  first  two  only  with  extreme  brevity. 

I.  Hand-labor  on  the  earth,  the  work  of  the  husbandman 
and  of  the  shepherd  ;— to  dress  the  earth  and  to  keep  the 
flocks  of  it — the  first  task  of  man,  and  the  final  one — the 
education  always  of  noblest  lawgivers,  kings  and  teachers  ; 
the  education  of  Hesiod,  of  Moses,  of  David,  of  all  the  true 
strength  of  Home  ;  and  all  its  tenderness  :  the  pride  of  Oin- 
cinnatus,  and  the  inspiration  of  Virgil.  Hand-labor  on  the 
earth,  and  the  harvest  of  it  brought  forth  with  singing  : — not 
steam -piston  labor  on  the  earth,  and  the  harvest  of  it  brought 
forth  with  steam-whistling.  You  will  have  no  prophet's  voice 
accompanied  by  that  shepherd's  pipe,  and  pastoral  symphony. 
Do  you  know  that  lately,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  chief  pastoral 
distnct  of  England — in  Wordsworth's  own  home — a  proces- 
sion of  villagers  on  their  festa  day  provided  for  themselves, 
by  way  of  music,  a  steam-plough  whistling  at  the  head  of 
them. 

Give   me  patience  while   I  put  the  principle  of  machiue 
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labor  before  you,  as  clearly  aud  in  as  short  compass  as  ^jofh 
sible  ;  it  is  one  that  should  be  known  at  this  juncture.  Sup- 
pose a  farming  proprietor  needs  to  employ  a  hundred  men  on 
his  estate,  and  that  the  labor  of  these  liundred  men  is  enough, 
but  not  more  than  enough,  to  till  all  his  land,  and  to  raise 
from  it  food  for  his  own  family,  and  for  the  hundred  laborers. 
He  is  obliged,  under  such  circumstances,  to  maintain  all  the 
men  in  moderate  comfort,  and  can  only  by  economy  accumu- 
late much  for  himself.  But,  suppose  he  contrive  a  machine 
that  will  easily  do  the  work  of  fifty  men,  with  only  one  man 
to  watch  it.  This  sounds  like  a  great  advance  in  civilization. 
The  farmer  of  course  gets  his  machine  made,  turns  off  the 
fifty  men,  who  may  starve  or  emigrate  at  their  choice,  and 
now  he  can  keep  half  of  the  produce  of  his  estate,  which  for- 
merly went  to  feed  them,  all  to  himself.  That  is  the  essential 
and  constant  operation  of  machinery  among  us  at  this  moment. 
Nay,  it  is  at  first  answered  ;  no  man  can  in  reality  keep  half 
the  produce  of  an  estate  to  himself,  nor  can  he  in  the  end 
keep  more  than  his  own  human  share  of  anything  ;  his  riches 
must  diffuse  themselves  at  some  time  ;  he  must  maintain  some- 
body else  with  them,  however  he  spends  them.  That  is  mainly 
true  (not  altogether  so),  for  food  and  fuel  are  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances personally  wasted  by  rich  people,  in  quantities 
which  would  save  many  lives.  One  of  my  own  great  luxuries, 
for  instance,  is  candlelight — and  I  probably  burn,  for  myself 
alone,  as  many  candles  during  the  winter,  as  would  comfort 
the  old  eyes,  or  spare  the  young  ones,  of  a  whole  rushlighted 
country  village.  Still,  it  is  mainly  true,  that  it  is  not  by  their 
personal  waste  that  i-ich  people  prevent  the  lives  of  the  poor. 
This  is  the  way  they  do  it.  Let  me  go  back  to  my  farmer. 
He  has  got  his  machine  made,  which  goes  creaking,  scream- 
ing, and  occasionally  exploding,  about  modern  Arcadia.  He 
has  turned  off'  his  fifty  men  to  starve.  Now,  at  some  distance 
from  his  own  farm,  there  is  another  on  which  the  laborers 
were  working  for  their  bread  in  the  same  way,  by  tilling  the 
land.  The  machinist  sends  over  to  these,  saying — "I  have 
got  food  enough  for  you  without  your  digging  or  ploughing 
any  more.     I  can  maintain  you  in  other  occupations  instead 
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of  ploui^hinpf  that  land  ;  if  you  rake  in  its  gravc4  you  will  find 
some  haril  stones — you  shall  grind  those  on  mills  till  they 
glilter  ;  tlu^n,  my  wife  shall  wear  a  necklace  of  them.  Also, 
if  you  turn  up  the  meadows  below  you  will  find  some  fine 
white  clay,  of  which  you  shall  make  a  porcelain  service  for  me  : 
and  the  rest  of  the  farm  I  want  for  pasture  for  horses  for  my 
carriage — and  you  shall  groom  them,  and  some  of  you  ride 
behind  the  carriage  with  staves  in  your  hands,  and  I  will  keep 
you  much  fatter  ior  doing  that  than  you  can  keej)  yourselves 
by  digging." 

Well — but  it  is  answered,  are  we  to  have  no  diamonds, 
nor  china,  nor  pictures,  nor  footmen,  then — but  all  to  be 
farmers  ?  I  am  not  saying  what  we  ought  to  do,  I  ^Yant 
only  to  show  you  with  perfect  clearness  first  what  we  are  do- 
ing ;  and  that,  I  repeat,  is  the  upshot  of  machine-contriving 
in  this  country.  And  observe  its  effect  on  the  national 
strength.  Without  machines,  you  have  a  hundred  and  fifty 
yeomen  ready  to  join  for  defence  of  the  land.  You  get  your 
machine,  starve  fifty  of  them,  make  diamond-cutters  or  foot- 
men of  as  many  more,  and  for  your  national  defence  against 
an  enemy,  you  have  now,  and  can  have,  only  fifty  men,  in- 
stead of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ;  these  also  now  with  minds 
much  alienated  from  you  as  their  chief,*  and  the  rest,  lapi- 
daries or  footmen  ;  and  a  steam  plough. 

That  is  one  effect  of  machinery  ;  but  at  all  events,  if  we 
have  thus  lost  in  men,  we  have  gained  in  riches  ;  instead 
of  happy  human  souls,  we  have  at  least  got  pictures,  china, 
horses,  and  are  ourselves  better  off  than  we  were  before. 
But  very  often,  and  in  much  of  our  machine-contriving,  even 
that  result  does  not  follow\  We  are  not  one  whit  the  richer 
for  the  machine,  we  only  employ  it  for  our  amusement.  For 
observe,  our  gaining  in  riches  depends  on  the  nien  who  are 
out  of  employment  consenting  to  be  starved,  or  sent  out  of 
the  country.  But  suppose  they  do  not  consent  passively  to 
be  starved,  but  some  of  them  become  criminals,  and  have  to 
be  taken  charge  of  and  fed  at  a  much  greater  cost  than  if 

*  I  They  were  deserting,  I  am  informed,  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
1873,  at  the  rate  of  a  regiment  a  week.] 
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they  were  at  work,  and,  others,  paupers,  rioters,  and  the  Uke, 
then  you  attain  the  real  outcome  of  modern  wisdom  and  in- 
genuity. You  have  your  hundred  men  honestly  at  country 
work  ;  but  you  don't  like  the  sight  of  human  beings  in  your 
fields  ;  you  like  better  to  see  a  smoking  kettle.  You  pay,  as 
an  amateur,  for  that  pleasure,  and  you  employ  your  fifty  men 
in  picking  oakum,  or  begging,  riotiug,  and  thieving. 

By  hand-labor,  therefore,  and  that  aloue,  we  are  to  till 
the  ground.  By  hand  labor  also  to  plough  the  sea;  both 
for  food,  and  in  commerce,  and  in  war:  not  with  floating 
kettles  there  neither,  but  with  hempen  bridle,  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  in  harness.  That  is  the  way  the  power  of  Greece 
rose  on  her  Egean,  the  power  of  Venice  on  her  Adria,  of 
Amalti  in  her  blue  bay,  of  the  Norman  sea-riders  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Sicil}'^  : — so,  your  own  dominion  also  of  the 
past.  Of  the  past  mind  you.  On  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 
your  power  is  already  departed.  By  machinery  you  would 
advance  to  discover}'  ;  by  machinery  you  would  carry  your 
commerce  ; — you  would  be  engineers  instead  of  sailors  ;  and 
instantly  in  the  North  seas  you  are  beaten  among  the  ice, 
and  before  the  very  Gods  of  Nile,  beaten  among  the  sand. 
Agriculture,  then,  by  the  hand  or  by  the  plough  drawn  only 
by  animals  ;  and  shepherd  and  pastoral  husbandry,  are  to  be 
the  chief  schools  of  Englishmen.  And  this  most  royal  acad- 
emy of  all  academies  you  have  to  open  over  all  the  land,  puri- 
fying your  heaths  and  hills,  and  waters,  and  keeping  them 
full  of  every  kind  of  lovely  natural  organism,  in  tree,  herb, 
and  living  creature.  All  land  that  is  waste  and  ugly,  you 
must  redeem  into  ordered  fruitfulness  ;  all  ruin,  desolateness, 
imperfectness  of  hut  or  habitation,  you  must  do  away  with  ; 
and  throughout  every  village  and  city  of  your  English  domin- 
ion there  must  not  be  a  hand  that  cannot  find  a  helper,  nor 
a  heart  that  cannot  find  a  comforter. 

"  How  impossible  !  "  I  know,  you  are  thinking.  Ah  !  So 
far  from  impossible,  it  is  easy,  it  is  natural,  it  is  necessary, 
and  I  declare  to  you  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  must  he  done,  at 
our  peril.  If  now  our  English  lords  of  land  will  fix  this  idea 
steadily  before  them  ;  take  the  people  to  their  hearts,  trust 
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to  their  loyalty,  leucl  their  labor  ; — then  indeed  there  will  be 
princes  again  in  the  midyt  of  us,  worthy  of  the  island  tlirone. 


"This  royal  tlirone  of  kings — this  sceptred  isle — 
This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea; 
This  happy  breed  of  men — this  little  world : 
This  other  Eden — Demi-Paradise.  " 


\ 


But  if  they  refuse  to  do  this,  and  hesitate  and  equivocate, 
clutching  through  the  confused  catastrophe  of  all  things  only 
at  what  they  can  still  keep  stealthily  for  themselves — their 
doom  is  nearer  than  even  their  adversaries  hope,  and  it  will 
be  deeper  than  even  their  despisers  dream. 

That,  believe  me,  is  the  work  you  have  to  do  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  out  of  England  you  have  room  for  everything 
else  you  care  to  do.  Are  her  dominions  in  the  world  so  narrow 
that  she  can  find  no  place  to  spin  cotton  in  but  Yorkshire  ? 
We  may  organize  emigration  into  an  infinite  power.  We 
may  assemble  troops  of  the  more  adventurous  and  ambitious 
of  our  youth  ;  we  may  send  them  on  truest  foreign  service, 
founding  new  seats  of  authority,  and  centres  of  thought,  in 
uncultivated  and  unconquered  lands  ;  retaining  the  full  affec- 
tion to  the  native  country  no  less  in  our  colonists  than  in  our 
armies,  teaching  them  to  maintain  allegiance  to  their  father- 
land in  labor  no  less  than  in  battle  ;  aiding  them  with  free 
hand  in  the  prosecution  of  discovery,  and  the  victory  over 
adverse  natural  powers  ;  establishing  seats  of  every  manufact- 
ure in  the  climates  and  places  best  fitted  for  it,  and  bringing 
ourselves  into  due  alliance  and  harmony  of  skill  with  the  dex- 
terities of  every  race,  and  the  wisdoms  of  every  tradition  and 
every  tongue. 

And  then  you  may  make  England  itself  the  centre  of  the 
learning,  of  the  arts,  of  the  courtesies  and  felicities  of  the 
world.  You  may  cover  her  mountains  with  pasture  ;  her 
plains  with  corn,  her  valleys  with  the  lily,  and  her  gardens 
with  the  rose.     You  may  bring  together  there  in  peace  the 
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wise  and  the  pure,  and  the  gentle  of  the  earth,  and  by  their 
word,  command  through  its  farthest  darkness  the  birth  of 
"God's  tirst  creature,  which  was  Light."  You  know  whose 
words  tliose  are  ;  the  words  of  the  wisest  of  Englishmen.  He, 
and  with  him  the  wisest  of  all  other  great  nations,  have 
spoken  always  to  men  of  this  hope,  and  they  would  not  hear. 
Plato,  in  the  dialogue  of  Critias,  his  last,  l)roken  oft'  at  his 
death — Pindar,  in  passionate  singing  of  the  fortunate  islands 
— Virgil,  in  the  prophetic  tenth  eclogue — Bacon,  in  his  fable 
of  the  New  Atlantis — More,  in  the  book  which,  too  impa- 
tiently wise,  became  the  bye-word  of  fools — these,  all,  have 
told  us  with  one  voice  what  we  should  strive  to  attain ;  they 
not  hopeless  of  it,  but  for  our  follies  forced,  as  it  seems,  by 
heaven,  to  tell  us  only  partly  and  in  parables,  lest  we  should 
hear  them  and  obey. 

Shall  we  never  listen  to  the  words  of  these  wisest  of  men  ? 
Then  listen  at  least  to  the  words  of  your  children — let  us  in 
the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings  find  our  strength  ;  and  see 
that  we  do  not  make  them  mock  instead  of  pray,  when  we 
teach  them,  night  and  morning,  to  ask  for  what  we  believe 
never  can  be  granted  ; — that  the  will  of  the  Father,  — which 
is,  that  His  creatures  may  be  righteous  and  happy — should 
be  done,  on  earthy  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
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NOTES   ON    THE   POLITICAL   ECON- 
OMY OF  PR  USSIA. 


I  AM  often  accused  of  inconsistency  ;  but  believe  myself 
defensible  against  the  charge  with  respect  to  what  I  have 
said  on  nearly  every  subject  except  that  of  war.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  write  consistently  of  war,  for  the  groujDS  of 
facts  I  have  gathered  about  it  lead  me  to  two  precisely  oppo- 
site conclusions. 

AYhen  I  find  this  the  case,  in  other  matters,  I  am  silent,  till 
I  can  choose  my  conclusion  :  but,  with  respect  to  war,  I  am 
forced  to  speak,  by  the  necessities  of  the  time ;  and  forced  to 
act,  one  way  or  another.  The  conviction  on  which  I  act  is, 
that  it  causes  an  incalculable  amount  of  avoidable  human 
suffering,  and  that  it  ought  to  cease  among  Christian  nations; 
and  if  therefore  any  of  my  boy-friends  desire  to  be  soldiers, 
I  try  my  utmost  to  bring  them  into  what  I  conceive  to  be  a 
better  mind.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  certainly  that 
the  most  beautiful  characters  yet  developed  among  men  have 
been  formed  in  war  ; — that  all  great  nations  have  been  war- 
rior nations,  and  that  the  only  kinds  of  peace  which  we  are 
likely  to  get  in  the  present  age  are  ruinous  alike  to  the  intel- 
lect, and  the  heart. 

The  lecture  on  "War,"  in  this  volume,  addressed  to  young 
soldiers,  had  for  its  object  to  strengthen  their  trust  in  the  vir- 
tue of  their  profession.  It  is  inconsistent  with  itself,  in  its  clos- 
ing appeal  to  women,  praying  them  to  use  their  influence  to 
bring  wars  to  an  end.  And  I  have  been  hindered  from  com- 
pleting my  long  intended  notes  on  the  economy  of  the  Kings 
of  Prussia  by  continually  increasing  doubt  how  far  the  ma- 
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cbinery  and  discipline  of  war,  under  which  they  learned  the 
art  of  government,  was  essential  for  such  lesson  ;  and  what 
the  honesty  and  sagacity  of  the  Friedrich  who  so  nobly  re- 
paired his  ruined  Prussia,  might  have  done  for  the  happiness 
of  his  Prussia,  unruined. 

In  war,  however,  or  in  peace,  the  character  which  Carlyle 
chiefly  loves  him  for,  and  in  vrhicli  Carlylo  lias  shown  him  to 
difter  from  all  kings  up  to  this  time  succeeding  him,  is  his 
constant  purpose  to  use  every  power  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
good  of  his  people  ;  and  be,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  heart 
and  hand,  their  king. 

Not  in  ambition,  but  in  natural  instinct  of  duty.  Fried- 
rich,  born  to  govern,  determines  to  govern  to  the  best  of  his 
faculty.  That  "best"  may  sometimes  be  unwise  ;  and  self- 
will,  or  love  of  glory,  may  have  their  oblique  hold  on  his 
mind,  and  warp  it  this  way  or  that ;  but  they  are  never  prin- 
cipal with  him.  He  believes  that  war  is  necessary,  and  main- 
tains it  ;  sees  that  peace  is  necessary,  and  calmly  persists  in 
the  work  of  it  to  the  day  of  his  death,  not  claiming  therein 
more  praise  than  the  head  of  any  ordinary  household,  who 
rules  it  simply  because  it  is  his  place,  and  he  must  not  yield 
the  mastery  of  it  to  another. 

How  far,  in  the  future,  it  may  be  possible  for  men  to  gain 
the  strength  necessary  for  kingship  without  either  fronting 
death,  or  inflicting  it,  seems  to  me  not  at  present  determina- 
ble. The  historical  facts  are  that,  broadly  speaking,  none 
but  soldiers,  or  persons  with  a  soldierly  faculty,  have  ever 
yet  shown  themselves  fit  to  be  kings ;  and  that  no  other  men 
are  so  gentle,  so  just,  or  so  clear-sighted.  Wordsworth's 
character  of  the  happy  warrior  cannot  be  reached  in  the 
height  of  it  hut  by  a  warrior  ;  nay,  so  much  is  it  beyond  com- 
mon strength  that  I  had  supposed  the  entire  meaning  of  it 
to  be  metaphorical,  until  one  of  the  best  soldiers  of  England 
himself  read  me  the  poem,*  and  taught  me,  what  I  might 
have  known,  had  I  enough  watched  his  own  life,  that  it  was 
entirely  literal.  There  is  nothing  of  so  high  reach  distinctly 
demonstrable  in  Friedrich  :  but  I  see  more  and  more,  as  I 

*  The  late  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes. 
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p;Tow  older,  thiii  the  things  wliidi  arc  the  most  wortli,  en- 
cunibcred  among  the  errors  and  faults  of  every  man's  nature, 
are  never  clearly  demonstrable  ;  and  are  often  most  forciljle 
when  they  are  scarcely  distinct  to  his  own  conscience, — how 
much  less,  clamorous  for  recognition  by  others ! 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  Carlyle's  showing  of 
this,  to  any  careful  reader  of  Friedrich.  But  careful  readers 
are  but  one  in  the  thousand  ;  and  by  the  careless,  the  masses 
of  detail  with  which  the  historian  must  deal  are  insurmount- 
able. 

My  own  notes,  made  for  the  special  purpose  of  hunting 
down  the  one  point  of  economy,  though  they  cruelly  spoil 
Carlyle's  own  current  and  method  of  thought,  may  yet  be  use- 
ful in  enabling  readers,  unaccustomed  to  books  involving  so 
vast  a  range  of  conception,  to  discern  what,  on  this  one  sub- 
ject only,  may  be  gathered" from  that  history.  On  any  other 
subject  of  importance,  similar  gatherings  might  be  made  of 
other  passages.     The  historian  has  to  deal  with  all  at  once. 

I  therefore  have  determined  to  print  here,  as  a  sequel  to  the 
Essay  on  War,  my  notes  from  the  first  volume  of  Friedrich, 
on  the  economies  of  Brandenburg,  up  to  the  date  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  economies  of  the 
first  three  Kings  of  Prussia  I  shall  then  take  up  in  Fors 
Clavigera,  finding  them  fitter  for  examination  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  that  book  than  of  this. 

I  assume,  that  the  reader  will  take  down  his  first  volume  of 
Carlyle,  and  read  attentively  the  passages  to  which  I  refer  hiu]. 
I  give  the  reference  first  to  the  largest  edition,  in  six  volumes 
(185S-18G5)  ;  then,  in  j^areuthesis,  to  the  smallest  or  "people's 
edition"  (1872-1873).  The  pieces  which  I  have  quoted  in  my 
own  text  are  for  the  use  of  readers  who  may  not  have  ready 
access  to  the  book  ;  and  are  enough  for  the  explanation  of  the 
points  to  which  I  wish  them  to  direct  their  thoughts  in  read- 
ing such  histories  of  soldiers  or  soldier-kingdoms. 
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Year  928  to  936. — Dawn  of  Order  in  Christian  Germany, 
Book  II.  Chap.  i.  p.  67  (47). 

Henry  the  Fowler,  "  the  beginning  of  German  kings,"  is  a 
mighty  soldier  in  the  cause  of  peace ;  his  esseutiiil  work  the 
building  and  organization  of  fortified  towns  for  the  protection 
of  men. 

Read  page  72  with  utmost  care  (51),  "He  fortified  towns," 
to  end  of  small  print.  I  have  added  some  notes  on  the  matter 
in  my  lecture  on  Giovanni  Pisano  ;  but  whether  you  can  glance 
at  them  or  not,  fix  in  your  mind  this  institution  of  truly  civil 
or  civic  building  in  Germany,  as  distinct  from  the  building  of 
baronial  castles  for  the  security  of  robbers :  and  of  a  standing 
army  consisting  of  every  ninth  man,  called  a  "  burgher " 
("  townsman") — a  soldier,  appointed  to  learn  that  profession 
that  he  may  guard  the  walls — the  exact  reverse  of  our  notion 
of  a  burgher. 

Frederick's  final  idea  of  his  army  is,  indeed,  only  this. 

Brannibor,  a  chief  fortress  of  the  Wends,  is  thus  taken,  and 
further  strengthened  by  Henry  the  Fowler ;  wardens  appoint- 
ed for  it ;  and  thus  the  history  of  Brandenburg  begins.  On 
all  frontiers,  also,  this  "beginning  of  German  kings"  has 
his  "Markgraf."  "Ancient  of  the  marked  place."  Bead 
page  73,  measuredly,  learning  it  by  heart,  if  it  may  be.  (51- 
2.) 

n. 

936-1000. — History  of  Nascent  Brandenburg. 

The  passage  I  last  desired  you  to  read  ends  with  this  sen- 
tence: "The  sea-wall  you  build,  and  what  main  floodgates 
you  establish  in  it,  will  depend  on  the  state  of  the  outer 
sea." 

From  this  time  forward  you  have  to  keep  clearly  separate 
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in  your  minds,  (a)  the  history  of  that  outer  sea,  Pagan  Scan- 
dinavia, Russia,  and  Bor-Kussia,  or  Prussifi  proper;  (b)  the 
liistory  of  Henry  the  Fowler's  Eastern  and  Western  Marches ; 
asserting  themselves  gradually  as  Austria  and  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  (c)  the  history  of  this  inconsiderable  fortress  of 
Brandenburg,  gradually  becoming  considerable,  and  the  cap- 
ital cit}'  of  increasing  district  between  them.  That  last  his- 
tor}",  however,  Carlyle  is  obliged  to  leave  vague  and  gra}'  for 
two  hundred  years  after  Henry's  death.  Absolutely  dim  for 
the  first  century,  in  which  nothing  is  evident  but  that  its 
wardens  or  Markgraves  had  no  peaceable  possession  of  the 
place.  Read  the  second  paragraph  in  page  74  (52-3),  "in 
old  books"  to  "reader,"  and  the  first  in  page  83  (59)  "mean- 
Avhile"  to  "substantial,"  consecutively.  They  bring  the 
story  of  Brandenburg  itself  down,  at  any  rate,  from  936  to 
1000. 

m. 

936-1000.— ^to/fe  of  the  Outer  Sea. 

Read  dow  Chapter  11.  beginning  at  page  76  (54),  wherein 
you  will  get  account  of  the  beginning  of  vigorous  missionary 
work  on  the  outer  sea,  in  Prussia  proper ;  of  the  death  of  St. 
Adalbert,  and  of  the  purchase  of  his  dead  body  by  the  Duke 
of  Poland. 

You  will  not  easily  understand  Carlyle's  laugh  in  this  chap- 
ter, unless  you  have  learned  yourself  to  laugh  in  sadness,  and 
to  lauqh  in  love. 

"No  Czech  blows  his  pipe  in  the  woodlands  without  certain 
precautions  and  preliminary  fuglings  of  a  devotional  nature." 
(Imagine  St.  Adalbert,  in  spirit,  at  the  railway  station  in 
Birmingham  !) 

My  own  main  point  for  notice  in  the  chapter  is  the  pur- 
chase of  his  body  for  its  "weight  in  gold."  Swindling  angek 
iield  it  up  in  the  scales ;  it  did  not  weigh  so  much  as  a  web 
of  gossamer.  "Had  such  excellent  odor,  too,  and  came  for 
a  mere  nothing  of  gold,"  says  Carlyle.  It  is  one  of  the  first 
commercial  transactions  of  Germany,  but  I  regret  the  con* 
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duct  of  the  aiigels  on  the  occasion.  Evangehcahsm  has  been 
proud  of  ceasing  to  invest  in  reUcs,  its  swindUng  angels  help- 
ing it  to  better  things,  as  it  siq^poses.  For  my  own  part,  I 
beUeve  Christian  Germany  could  not  have  bought  at  this 
time  any  treasure  more  precious ;  nevertheless,  the  missionary 
work  itself  you  find  is  wholly  vain.  The  dillerence  of  opinion 
between  St.  Adalbert  and  the  Wends,  on  Divine  matters, 
does  not  signify  to  the  Fates.  They  will  not  have  it  disputed 
about ;  and  end  the  dispute  adversely,  to  St.  Adalbert — ad- 
versely, even,  to  Brandenburg  and  its  civilizing  power,  as  you 
will  immediately  see. 

IV. 

1000-1030. — Histoi'ij  of  Brandenburg  in  Trouble. 
Book  II.  Chap.  iii.  p.  83  (59). 

The  adventures  of  Brandenburg  in  contest  with  Pagan 
Prussia,  irritated,  rather  than  amended,  by  St.  Adalbert.  In 
1023,  roughly,  a  hundred  years  after  Henry  the  Fowler's 
death,  Brandenburg  is  taken  by  the  Wends,  and  its  first  line 
of  Markgraves  ended  ;  its  population  mostly  butchered,  espe- 
cially the  priests;  and  the  Wends'  God,  Triglaph,  "some- 
thing like  three  whales'  cubs  combined  by  boiling,"  set  up  on 
the  top  of  St.  Mary's  Hill. 

Here  is  an  adverse  "Doctrine  of  the  Trinity"  which  has 
its  supporters  !  It  is  wonderful, — this  Tripod  and  Triglyph 
— three  footed,  three-cut  faith  of  the  North  and  South,  the 
leaf  of  the  oxalis,  and  strawberry,  and  clover,  fostering  the 
same  in  their  simple  manner.  I  suppose  it  to  be  the  most 
savage  and  natural  of  notions  about  Deity ;  a  prismatic 
idol-shape  of  Him,  rude  as  a  triangular  log,  as  a  trefoil  grass. 
I  do  not  find  how  long  Triglaph  held  his  state  on  St.  Mary's 
Hill.  "For  a  time,"  says  Carlyle,  "the  priests  all  slain  or 
fied — shadowy  Markgraves  the  like — church  and  state  lay  in 
ashes,  and  Triglaph,  like  a  triple  porpoise  under  the  influence 
of  laudanum,  stood,  I  know  not  whether  on  his  head  or  his 
tail,  aloft  on  the  Harlungsberg,  as  the  Supreme  of  this  Uni- 
verse for  the  time  being." 
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V. 

1030-1130. — Brandenburg  under   the   Ditmarsch  Markgraves, 
or  DUmarnch-Stadc  Markgravefi. 

•  Book  II.  Chap.  iii.  p.  85  (GO). 

Or  Anglish,  or  Saxon  breed.  They  attack  Brandenburg, 
under  its  Triglypliic  protector,  take  it — dethrone  him,  and 
hold  the  town  for  a  liundred  years,  their  history  "  stamped 
beneficially  on  the  face  of  things,  Markgraf  after  Markgraf 
getting  killed  in  the  business.  'Erschlagen,'  'slain,'  fight- 
ing with  the  Heathen — say  the  old  books,  and  pass  on  to  an- 
other." If  we  allow  seven  years  to  Triglaph — we  get  a  clear 
century  for  these — as  above  indicated.  They  die  out  in 
1130. 

VI. 

1130-1170. — Brandenburg  under  Albert  the  Bear. 
Book  II.  Chap  iv.  p.  91  (64). 

He  is  the  first  of  the  Ascauien  Markgraves,  whose  castle  of 
Ascanica  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hartz  Mountains, 
"  ruins  still  dimly  traceable." 

There  had  been  no  soldier  or  king  of  note  among  the  Dit- 
marsch Markgraves,  so  that  you  will  do  well  to  fix  in  your 
mind  successively  the  three  men,  Henry  the  Fowler,  St.  AdMl- 
berf,  and  Albert  the  Bear.  A  soldier  again,  and  a  strong  one. 
Named  the  Bear  only  from  the  device  on  his  shield,  first 
wholly  definite  Markgraf  of  13randenburg  that  there  is,  "and 
that  the  luckiest  of  events  for  Brandenburg."  Read  page 
93  (6G)  carefully,  and  note  this  of  his  economies. 

Nothing  better  is  known  to  me  of  Albert  the  Bear  than  his 
introducing  large  numbers  of  Dutch  Netherlauders  into  those 
countries ;  men  thrown  out  of  work,  who  already  knew  how 
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to  deal  with  bog  and  sand,  by  mixing  and  delving,  and  who 
first  taught  Brandenburg  what  greenness  and  cow-pasture 
was.  The  Wends,  in  presence  of  such  things,  could  not  but 
consent  more  and  more  to  efiface  themselves — either  to  be- 
eonie  German,  and  grow  milk  and  cheese  in  the  Dutch  man- 
ner, or  to  disappear  from  the  world. 


After  two-hundred  and  fifty  years  of  barking  and  worry- 
ing, the  Wends  are  now  finally  reduced  to  silence  ;  their 
anarchy  well  buried  and  wholesome  Dutch  cabbage  planted 
over  it ;  Albert  did  several  great  things  in  the  world ;  but 
this,  for  posterity,  remains  his  memorable  feat.  Not  done 
quite  easily,  but  done  :  big  destinies  of  nations  or  of  persons 
are  not  founded  gratis  in  this  world,  He  had  a  sore,  toil- 
some time  of  it,  coercing,  warring,  managing  among  his  fel- 
low-creatures, while  his  day's  work  lasted — fifty  years  or  so, 
for  it  began  early.  He  died  in  his  castle  of  Ballenstiidt, 
peaceably  among  the  Hartz  Mountains  at  last,  in  the  year 
1170,  age  about  sixty-five. 

Now,  note  in  all  this  the  steady  gain  of  soldiership  enforc- 
ing order  and  agriculture,  with  St.  Adalbert  giving  higher 
strain  to  the  imagination.  Henry  the  Fowler  establishes 
walled  towns,  fighting  for  mere  peace.  Albert  the  Bear  plants 
the  country  with  cabbages,  fighting  for  his  cabbage-fields. 
And  the  disciples  of  St.  Adalbert,  generally,  have  succeeded 
in  substituting  some  idea  of  Christ  for  the  idea  of  Triglaph. 
Some  idea  only  ;  other  ideas  than  of  Christ  haunt  even  to 
this  day  those  Hartz  Mountains  among  which  Albert  the  Bear 
dies  so  peacefully.  Mephistopheles,  and  all  his  ministers, 
inhabit  there,  commanding  mephitic  clouds  and  earth-born 
dreams. 
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VII. 

1170-1320. — Brandenburg    150    years    under    the    Ascanien 

Markgraves. 

Vol.  I.  Book  II.  Chap.  viii.  p.  135  (96). 

' '  Wholesome  Dutch  cabbages  continued  to  be  more  and 
more  planted  by  them  in  the  waste  sand  :  intrusive  chaos,  and 
Tiiglaph  held  at  bay  by  them,"  till  at  last  in  1240,  seventy 
years  after  the  great  Bear's  death,  they  fortify  a  new  Burg,  a 
"  little  rampart,"  Wehrlin,  diminutive  of  Wehr  (or  vallum), 
gradually  smoothing  itself,  with  a  little  echo  of  the  Bear  in  it 
too,  into  Ber-lin,  the  oily  river  Spree  flowing  by,  "  in  which 
you  catch  various  fish  ;  "  while  trade  over  the  flats  and  by  the 
dull  streams,  is  widely  possible.  Of  the  Ascanien  race,  the 
notablest  is  Otto  with  the  Arrow,  whose  story  see,  pp.  138- 
111  (98-100),  noting  that  Otto  is  one  of  the  first  Minnesing- 
ers ;  that,  being  a  prisoner  to  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
his  wife  rescues  him,  selling  her  jewels  to  bribe  the  canons  ; 
aud  that  the  Knight,  set  free  on  parole  and  promise  of  farther 
ransom,  rides  back  with  his  own  price  in  his  hand ;  holding 
himself  thereat  cheaply  bought,  though  no  angelic  legerde- 
main happens  to  the  scales  now.  His  own  estimate  of  his 
price — "  Rain  gold  ducats  on  my  war-horse  and  me,  till  you 
cannot  see  the  point  of  my  spear  atop." 

Emptiness  of  utter  pride,  you  think  ? 

Not  so.  Consider  with  yourself,  reader,  how  much  you 
dare  to  say,  aloud,  you  are  worth.  If  you  have  no  courage  to 
name  any  price  whatsoever  for  yourself,  believe  me,  the 
cause  is  not  your  modesty,  but  that  in  very  truth  you  feel  in 
your  heart  there  would  be  no  bid  for  you  at  Lucian's  sale  of 
lives,  were  that  again  possible,  at  Christie  and  Manson's. 

Finally  (1319  exactly  ;  say  1320,  for  memory),  the  Ascanien 
line  expired  in  Brandenburg,  and  the  little  town  and  its 
electorate  lapsed  to  the  Kaiser  :  meantime  other  economical 
arrangements  had  been  in  progress  ;  but  observe  first  how  far 
we  have  got. 
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The  Fowler,  St.  Adalbert  and  the  Bear  have  established 
order,  and  some  sort  of  Christianity ;  but  the  established 
persons  begin  to  think  somewhat  too  well  of  themselves.  On 
quite  honest  terms,  a  dead  siiint  or  a  living  knight  ought  to 
be  worth  their  true  '*  weight  in  gold."  But  a  pyramid,  with 
only  the  point  of  the  spear  seen  at  top,  would  be  many  times 
over  one's  weight  in  gold.  And  although  men  were  yet  far 
enough  from  the  notion  of  modern  days,  that  the  gold  is 
better  than  the  flesh,  and  from  buying  it  with  the  clay  of 
one's  body,  and  even  the  fire  of  one's  soul,  instead  of  soul 
and  body  with  27,  they  were  beginning  to  fight  for  their  own 
supremacy,  or  for  their  own  religious  fancies,  and  not  at  all 
to  any  useful  end,  until  an  entirely  unexpected  movement  is 
made  in  the  old  useful  direction  forsooth,  only  by  some 
kind  ship-captains  of  Lubeck ! 

VIII. 

1210-1320. — Givil  luork,  aiding  Tnilitary,  during  the  Ascanien 

period. 

Vol.  I.  Book  II.  Chap.  vi.  p.  109  (77). 

In  the  year  1190,  Acre  not  yet  taken,  and  the  crusading  army 
wasting  by  murrain  on  the  shore,  the  German  soldiers  es- 
pecially having  none  to  look  after  them,  certain  compassion- 
ate ship-captains  of  Lubeck,  one  Walpot  von  Bassenheim  tak- 
ing the  lead,  formed  themselves  into  an  union  for  succor  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  set  up  canvas  tents  from  the  Lubeck 
ship  stores,  and  did  what  utmost  was  in  them  silently  in  the 
name  of  mercy  and  heaven.  Finding  its  work  prosper,  the 
little  medicinal  and  weather-fending  company  took  vows  on 
itself,  strict  chivalry  forms,  and  decided  to  become  permanent 
"  Knights  Hospitallers  of  our  dear  Lady  of  Mount  Zion," 
separate  from  the  former  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  being  en- 
tirely German  :  yet  soon,  as  the  German  Order  of  St.  Mary, 
eclipsing  in  importance  Templars,  Hospitallers,  and  every 
other  chivalric  order  then  extant  ;  no  purpose  of  battle  in 
them,  but  much  strength  for  it ;  their  purpose  only  the  help- 
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ing  of  German  pilgrims.  To  this  only  they  ai'e  bound  by 
their  vow,  '*  gcliibde,"  find  become  one  of  the  uscf idlest  of 
clubs  in  all  the  Pall  Mall  of  Europe. 

Finding  pilgrimage  in  Palestine  falling  slack,  and  more 
need  for  them  on  the  komeward  side  of  the  sea,  their  Hoch- 
nieister,  Hermann  of  the  Salza,  goes  over  to  Venice  in  1210. 
Tliere  the  titular  bishop  of  still  unconverted  Preussen  advises 
him  of  that  field  of  work  for  his  idle  knights.  Hermann 
ihinks  well  of  it :  sets  his  St.  Mary's  riders  at  Triglaj^h,  with 
the  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  missal  in  the  other. 

Not  your  modern  way  of  affecting  conversion  !  Too  illib- 
eral, you  think  ;  and  what  would  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  say  ? 

But  if  Triglaph  had  been  verily  "  three  whales'  cubs 
combined  by  boiling,"  you  would  yourself  have  promoted 
attack  upon  him  for  the  sake  of  his  oil,  would  not  you  ?  The 
Teutsch  Ritters,  fighting  him  for  charity,  are  they  so  much 
inferior  to  3'ou  ? 

They  built,  and  burnt,  innumerable  stockades  for  and 
against ;  built  wooden  forts  which  are  now  stone  towns.  They 
fought  much  and  prevalently  ;  galloped  desperately  to  and  fro, 
over  on  the  alert.  In  peaceabler  ulterior  times,  they  fenced 
in  the  Nogat  and  the  Weichsel  with  dams,  whereby  unlimited 
quagmire  might  become  grassy  meadow — as  it  continues  to 
this  day.  Marieuburg  (Mary's  Burg),  with  its  grand  stone 
Schloss  still  visible  and  even  habitable  :  this  was  at  length 
their  headquarter.  But  how  many  Burgs  of  wood  and  stone 
they  built,  in  different  parts ;  what  revolts,  surprisals,  furious 
fights  in  woody,  boggy  places  they  had,  no  man  has  counted. 

But  always  some  preaching  by  zealous  monks,  accompanied 
the  chivalrous  fighting.  And  colonists  came  in  from  Germany  ; 
trickling  in,  or  at  times  streaming.  Victorious  Ritterdom 
offers  terms  to  the  beaten  heathen :  terms  not  of  tolerant 
nature,  but  which  will  he  punclualbj  kept  by  Ritterdom.  When 
the  flame  of  revolt  or  general  conspiracy  burnt  up  again  too 
extensively,  high  personages  came  on  crusade  to  them.  Otto- 
car,  King  of  Bohemia,  with  his  extensive  far-shining  chivalry, 
"  conquered  Samland  in  a  month  ; "  tore  up  the  Romova  where 
Adalbert  had  been  massacred,  and  burned  it  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  A  certain  fortress  was  founded  at  that  time,  in 
Ottocar's  presence  ;  and  in  honor  of  him  they  named  it  King's 
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Fortress,  "  Koiiigsberg."  Among  King  Ottocar's  esquires, 
or  subaltern  junior  officials,  on  this  occasion,  is  one  Rudolf, 
heir  of  u  poor  Swiss  lordship  and  gray  hill  castle,  called 
Hapsburg,  rather  in  reduced  circumstances,  whom  Ottocar 
likes  for  his  prudent,  hardy  ways ;  a  stout,  modest,  wise 
young  man,  who  may  chance  to  redeem  Hapsburg  a  little,  if 
he  lives. 

Conversion,  and  complete  conquest  once  come,  there  was  a 
happy  time  for  Prussia  ;  ploughshare  instead  of  sword  :  busy 
sea-havens,  German  towns,  getting  built ;  churches  everywhere 
rising ;  grass  growing,  and  peaceable  cows,  where  formerly  had 
been  quagmire  and  snakes,  and  for  the  Order  a  happy  time. 
On  the  whole,  this  Teutsch  Ritterdom,  for  the  first  century 
and  more,  was  a  grand  phenomenon,  and  tiamed  like  a  bright 
blessed  beacon  through  the  night  of  things,  in  those  Northern 
countries.  For  above  a  century,  we  perceive,  it  was  the  rally- 
ing place  of  all  brave  men  who  had  a  career  to  seek  on  terms 
other  than  vulgar.  The  noble  soul,  aiming  beyond  money, 
and  sensible  to  more  than  hunger  in  this  world,  had  a  beacon 
burning  (as  we  say),  if  the  night  chanced  to  overtake  it,  and 
the  earth  to  grow  too  intiicate,  as  is  not  uncommon.  Bet- 
ter than  the  career  of  stump-oratory,  I  should  fancy,  and  its 
Hesperides  apples,  golden,  and  of  gilt  horse-dung.  Better  than 
puddling  away  one's  poor  spiritual  gift  of  God  (loan,  not  gift), 
such  as  it  may  be,  in  building  the  lofty  rhyme,  the  lofty  re- 
view article,  for  a  discerning  public  that  has  sixpence  to  spare  ! 
Times  alter  greatly.* 

We  must  pause  here  again  for  a  moment  to  think  where  we 
are,  and  who  is  with  us.  The  Teutsch  Ritters  have  been  fight- 
ing, independently  of  all  states,  for  their  own  hand,  or  St. 
Adalbert's  ;  partly  for  mere  love  of  fight,  partly  for  love  of 
order,  partly  for  love  of  God.  Meantime,  other  Riders  have 
been  fighting  wholly  for  what  they  could  get  by  it ;  and  other 
persons,  not  Riders,  have  not  been  fighting  at  all,  but  in  their 
own  towns  peacefully  manufacturing  and  selling. 

Of  Henry  the  Fowler's  Marches,  Austria  has  become  a  mili- 
tary power,  Flanders  a  mercantile  one,  pious  only  in  the  degree 
consistent  with  their  several  occupations.     Prussia  is  now  a 

*  I  would  much  rather  print  these  passages  of  Carlyle  in  large  golden 
letters  than  small  black  ones  ;  but  they  are  only  here  at  all  for  unlucky 
people  who  can't  read  them  with  the  context. 
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prftctical  and  farming  country,  more  Christian  than  its  longer- 
converted  neighbors. 

Towns  are  built,  Konigsberg  (King  Ottocar's  town),  Thoren 
(Thorn,  City  of  the  Gates),  with  many  others  ;  so  tliat  the  wild 
population  and  the  tame  now  lived  tolerably  together,  under 
Gospel  and  Liibeck  law  ;  and  all  was  ploughing  and  trading. 

But  Brandenburg  itself,  what  of  it  ? 

The  Ascanien  Markgraves  rule  it  on  the  whole  prosperously 
down  to  1320,  when  their  line  expires,  and  it  falls  into  the 
power  of  Imperial  Austria. 


1320-1415. — Brandenburg  under  the  Austrians, 

A  CENTURY — the  fourteenth — of  miserable  anarchy  and  de- 
cline for  Brandenburg,  its  Kurfiirsts,  in  deadly  succession, 
making  what  they  can  out  of  it  for  their  own  pockets.  The 
city  itself  and  its  territory  utterly  helpless.  Kead  pp.  180, 181 
(129,  130).  "The  towns  suffered  much,  any  trade  they  might 
have  had  going  to  wreck.  Robber  castles  flourished,  all  else 
decayed,  no  highway  safe.  What  are  Hamburg  pedlars  made 
for  but  to  be  robbed  ?  " 


1415-1440. — Brandenburg  under  Friedrich  of  Nuremberg. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  men  whom  you  are  to  remember  as 
creators  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  Henry  the  Fowler,  St. 
Adalbert,  Albert  the  Bear,  of  Ascanien,  and  Friedrich  of  Nu- 
remberg ;  (of  Hohenzollern,  by  name,  and  by  country,  of  the 
Black  Forest,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Constance). 

Brandenburg  is  sold  to  him  at  Constance,  during  the  great 
Council,  for  about  200,000/.  of  our  money,  worth  perhaps 
a  million  in  that  day;  still,  with  its  capabilities,  "dog 
cheap,"     Admitting,  what  no  one  at  the  time  denied,  the  gen- 
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eral  ra ark e table n ess  of  states  as  private  property,  this  is  the 
cue  practical  result,  thinks  Curly le  (not  likely  to  think 
wrong),  of  that  oecumenical  deliberation,  four  years  long,  of 
the  "  elixir  of  the  intellect  and  dignity  of  Europe.  And  that 
one  thing  was  not  its  doing  ;  but  a  pawubroking  job,  inter- 
calated," putting,  however,  at  last,  Brandenburg  again  under 
the  will  of  one  strong  man.  On  St.  John's  day,  1412,  he  first 
set  foot  in  his  town,  "  and  Brandenburg,  under  its  wise  Kur- 
fiirst,  begins  to  be  cosmic  again."  The  story  of  Heavy  Peg, 
pages  195-198  (138,  140),  is  one  of  the  most  brilHant  and  im- 
portant passages  of  the  first  volume  ;  page  199,  specially  to 
our  pui-pose,  must  be  given  entire  : — 

The  ofifer  to  be  Kaiser  was  made  him  in  his  old  days  ;  but 
he  wisely  declined  that  too.  It  was  in  Brandenburg,  by 
what  he  silently  founded  there,  that  he  did  his  cliief  benefit 
to  Germany  and  mankind.  He  understood  the  noble  art  of 
governing  men  ;  had  in  him  the  justness,  clearness,  valor, 
and  patience  needed  for  that.  A  man  of  sterling  probity,  for 
one  thing.  Which  indeed  is  the  first  requisite  in  said  art : — if 
you  will  have  your  laws  obeyed  without  mutiny,  see  well  that 
they  be  pieces  of  God  Almighty's  law  ;  otherwise  all  the  ar- 
tillery in  the  world  will  not  keep  down  mutiny. 

Friedrich  "travelled  much  over  Brandenburg;"  looking 
into  everything  with  his  own  eyes ;  making,  I  can  w^ell  fancy, 
innumerable  crooked  things  straight  ;  reducing  more  and 
more  that  famishing  dog-kennel  of  a  Brandenburg  into  a 
fruitful  arable  field.  His  portraits  represent  a  square-headed, 
mild-looking,  solid  gentleman,  with  a  certain  twinkle  of  mirth 
in  the  serious  eyes  of  him.  Except  in  those  Hussite  wars  for 
Kaiser  Sigismund  and  the  Eeich,  in  which  no  man  could  pros- 
per, he  may  be  defined  as  constantly  prosperous.  To  Bran- 
denburg he  was,  very  literally,  the  blessing  of  blessings ;  re- 
demption out  of  death  into  life.  In  the  ruins  of  that  old 
Friesack  Castle,  battered  down  by  Heavy  Peg,  antiquarian 
science  (if  it  had  any  eyes)  might  look  for  the  taproot  of  the 
Prussian  nation,  and  the  beginning  of  all  that  Brandenburg 
has  since  grown  to  under  the  sun. 

Which  growth  is  now  traced  by  Carlyle  in  its  various  bud- 
ding and  withering,  under  the  succession  of  the  twelve  Elec* 
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tors,  of  whom  Friedrich,  with  his  heavy  Peg,  is  first,  and 
Friedrich,  first  King  of  Prussia,  grandfather  of  Friedrich  the 
Great,  the  twelfth. 

XL 

1415-1701. — Brandenburg  under  the  Hohenzollern  Kurfilrsts. 

Book  III. 

Who  the  Hoheuzollerns  were,  and  how  they  came  to  power 
in  Nuremberg,  is  told  in  Chap.  v.  of  Book  11. 

Their  succession  in  Brandenburg  is  given  in  brief  at  page 
377  (269).  I  copy  it,  in  absolute  barrenness  of  enumeration, 
for  our  momentary  convenience,  here  : 

Friedrich  1st  of  Brandenburg  (6th  of  Nuremberg),  .  1412-1440 
Friedrich  II.,  called  "Iron  Teeth,"  .         .         .1440-1472 

Albert, 1472-1486 

Johann, 1486-1499 

Joachim  I., 1499-1535 

Joachim  II., 1535-1571 

Johann  George, 1571-1598 

Joachim  Friedrich, .  1598-1608 

Johann  Sigismnnd, 1608-1619 

George  Wilhelm, 1619-1640 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  (the  Great  Elector),    .         .         .  1640-1688 
Friedrich,  first  King ;  crowned  18th  January,  .        1701 

Of  this  line  of  princes  we  have  to  say  they  followed  gener« 
ally  in  their  ancestor's  steps,  and  had  success  of  the  like  kind 
more  or  less  ;  Hohenzollerns  all  of  them,  by  character  and  be- 
haviour as  well  as  by  descent.  No  lack  of  quiet  energy,  of 
thrift,  sound  sense.  There  was  likewise  solid  fair-play  in 
general,  no  founding  of  yourself  on  ground  that  will  not 
carry,  and  there  was  instant,  gentle,  but  inexorable  crushing  of 
mutiny,  if  it  showed  itself,  which  after  the  Second  Elector,  or 
at  most  the  Third,  it  had  altogether  ceased  to  do. 

This  is  the  general  account  of  them  ;  of  special  matters 
note  the  following  : — 

U.  Friedrich,  called  "Ii'onteeth,"  from  his  firmness,  proTea 
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a  notable  manager  and  governor.  Builds  the  palace  at  Ber- 
lin in  its  first  form,  and  makes  it  his  chief  residence.  Buys 
Neumark  from  the  fallen  Teutsch  Hitters,  and  generally  es- 
tablishes things  on  securer  footing. 

III.  Albert,  "  a  fiery,  tough  old  Gentlemen,"  called  the 
Achilles  of  Germany  in  his  day  ;  has  half-a-century  of  fight- 
ing with  his  own  Niirembergers,  with  Bavaria,  France,  Bur- 
gundy, and  its  fiery  Charles,  besides  being  head  constable  to 
the  Kaiser  among  any  disorderly  persons  in  the  East.  His 
skull,  long  shown  on  his  tomb,  ''marvellous  for  strength  and 
with  no  visible  sutures." 

IV.  John,  the  orator  of  his  race  ;  (but  the  orations  unre- 
corded). His  second  son.  Archbishop  of  Maintz,  for  whose 
piece  of  memorable  work  see  page  223  (143)  and  read  in  con- 
nection with  that  the  history  of  Margraf  George,  pp.  237- 
241  (152-154),  and  the  8th  chapter  of  the  third  book. 

V.  Joachim  I.,  of  little  note  ;  thinks  there  has  been  enough 
Reformation,  and  checks  proceedings  in  a  dull  stubbornness, 
causing  him  at  least  grave  domestic  difficulties. — Page  271 
(173). 

VI.  Joachim  H.  Again  active  in  the  Reformation,  and 
staunch, 

though  generally  in  a  cautious,  weighty,  never  in  a  rash, 
swift  way,  to  the  great  cause  of  Protestantism  and  to  all 
good  causes.  He  was  himself  a  solemnly  devout  man  ;  deep, 
awe-stricken  reverence  dwelling  in  his  view  of  this  Uiiiverse. 
Most  serious,  though  with  a  jocose  dialect,  commonly  having 
a  cheerful  wit  in  speaking  to  men.  Luther's  books  he  called 
his  Seelenschatz,  (soul's  treasure)  ;  Luther  and  the  Bible  were 
his  chief  reading.  Fond  of  profane  learning,  too,  and  of  the 
useful  or  ornamental  arts ;  given  to  music,  and  "  would  him- 
self sing  aloud  "  when  he  had  a  melodious  leisure  hour. 

VII.  Johann  George,  a  prudent  thrifty  Herr ;  no  mistresses, 
no  luxuries  allowed  ;  at  the  sight  of  a  new-fashioned  coat 
he  would  fly  out  on  an  unhappy  youth  and  pack  him  from 
his  presence.  Very  strict  in  point  of  justice  ;  a  peasant  once 
appealing  to  him  in  one  of  his  inspection  journeys  through 
the  country — 
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"Grant  mo  justice,  Dnrclilauclit,  against  so  and  so  ;  I  am 
your  Highness's  born  subject,"  "  Tliou  shouldst  have  it,  man, 
wert  thou  a  born  Turk  !  "  answered  Jobann  George. 

Thus,  generally,  we  find  this  line  of  Electors  representing 
in  Europe  the  Puritan  mind  of  England  in  a  somewhat  duller, 
but  less  dangerous,  form  ;  receiving  what  Protestantism 
could  teach  of  honesty  and  common  sense,  but  not  its  anti- 
Catholic  fury,  or  its  selfish  spiritual  anxiety.  Pardon  of  sins 
is  not  to  be  had  from  Tetzel ;  neither,  the  HohenzoUern  mind 
advises  with  itself,  from  even  Tetzel's  master,  for  either  the 
buying,  or  the  asking.  On  the  whole,  we  had  better  commit 
as  few  as  possible,  and  live  just  lives  and  plain  ones. 

A  conspicuous  thrift,  veracity,  modest  solidity,  looks  through 
the  conduct  of  this  Herr  ;  a  determined  Protestant  he  too,  as 
indeed  all  the  following  were  and  are. 

Vni.  Joachim  Friedrich.  Gets  hold  of  Prussia,  which 
hitherto,  you  observe,  has  always  been  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
country  from  Brandenburg.  March  11,  1605 — "squeezed  his 
way  into  the  actual  guardianship  of  Preussen  and  its  imbe- 
cile Duke,  which  was  his  by  right." 

For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  much  about 
these  rights,  never  being  able  to  make  out  any  single  one,  to 
begin  with,  except  the  right  to  keep  everything  and  every 
place  about  you  in  as  good  order  as  you  can — Prussia,  Po- 
land, or  what  else.  I  should  much  like,  for  instance,  just 
now,  to  hear  of  any  honest  Cornish  gentleman  of  the  old 
Drake  breed  taking  a  fancy  to  land  in  Spain,  and  trying  what 
he  could  make  of  his  rights  as  far  round  Gibraltar  as  ha 
could  enforce  tliem.  At  all  events,  Master  Joachim  has  some- 
how got  hold  of  Prussia  ;  and  means  to  keep  it. 

IX.  Johann  Sigismund.  Only  notable  for  our  economical 
purposes,  as  getting  the  "  guardianship  "  of  Prussia  confirmed 
to  him.  The  story  at  page  317  (22G),  "a  strong  flame  of 
choler,"  indicates  a  new  order  of  things  among  the  knights  of 
Europe — " princely  etiquettes  melting  all  into  smoke."     Too 
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literally  so,  that  being  one  of  the  calamitous  functions  of  the 
plain  lives  we  are  living,  and  of  the  busy  life  our  country  is 
living.  In  the  Duchy  of  Cleve,  especially,  concerning  which 
legal  dispute  begins  in  Sigismund's  time.  And  it  is  well 
worth  the  lawyers*  trouble,  it  seems. 


It  amounted,  perhaps,  to  two  Yorkshires  in  extent.  A  nat- 
urally opulent  country  of  fertile  meadows,  shipping  capabili- 
ties, metalliferous  hills,  and  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of 
the  Dutch-Spanish  war,  and  the  multitude  of  Protestant  ref- 
ugees, it  was  getting  filled  with  ingenious  industries,  and 
rising  to  be  what  it  still  is,  the  busiest  quarter  of  Germany. 
A  country  lowing  with  kine  ;  the  hum  of  the  Hax-spindle 
heard  in  its  cottages  in  those  old  days — "much  of  the  linen 
called  Hollands  is  made  in  Jiilich,  and  only  bleached, 
stamped,  and  sold  by  the  Dutch,"  says  Biisching.  A  country 
in  our  days  which  is  shrouded  at  short  intervals  with  the  due 
canopy  of  coal-smoke,  and  loud  with  sounds  of  the  anvil  and 
the  loom. 


The  lawyers  took  two  hundred  and  six  years  to  settle  the 
question  concerning  this  Duchy,  and  the  thing  Johann  Sigis- 
mund  had  claimed  legally  in  1609  was  actually  handed  over 
to  Johann  Sigismund's  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation. 
"  These  litigated  duchies  are  now  the  Prussian  provinces, 
Jiilich,  Berg,  Cleve,  and  the  nucleus  of  Prussia's  possessions 
in  the  Rhine  country." 

X.  George  Wilhelm.  Read  pp.  325  to  327  (231,  233)  on 
this  Elector  and  German  Protestantism,  now  fallen  cold,  and 
somewhat  too  little  dangerous.  But  Geoi'ge  ^Vilhelm  is  the 
only  weak  prince  of  all  the  twelve.  For  another  example 
how  the  heart  and  life  of  a  coimtry  depend  upon  its  prince, 
not  on  its  council,  read  this,  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  demand- 
ing the  cession  of  Spandau  and  Kiistrin  : 

Which  cession  Kurfiirst  George  Wilhelm,  though  giving 
all  his  prayers  to  the  good  cause,  could  by  no  means  grant. 
Gustav  had  to  insist,  with  more  and  more  emphasis,  advanc- 
ing at  last  with  military  menace  upon  Berlin  itself.     He  was 
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mot  bv  Geoi'f^e  Willielm  .iiul  liis  Council,  "  in  tlio  woods  of 
C(')p(Miick,"  short  w:iy  to  the  eust  of  lliat  city  ;  there  Gcor^^e 
Willichn  and  his  Council  wandered  about,  sending  messages, 
hoi)rlessly  consulting,  saying  among  each  otlier,  "  Que  faire  ? 
ils  out  des  canons."  For  many  liours  so,  round  the  inflexible 
Gustav,  who  was  there  like  a  fixed  mile-stone,  and  to  all 
questions  and  comers  had  only  one  answer. 


On  our  special  question  of  war  and  its  consequences,  read 
this  of  the  Thirty  Years'  one : 

But  on  the  whole,  the  grand  weapon  in  it,  and  towards  the 
latter  times,  the  exclusive  one,  was  hunger.  The  opposing 
armies  tried  to  starve  one  another ;  at  lowest,  tried  each  not 
to  starve.  Each  trying  to  eat  the  country  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
leave  nothing  eatable  in  it  ;  what  that  will  mean  for  *the 
country  we  may  consider.  As  the  armies  too  frequently,  and 
the  Kaiser's  armies  habitually,  lived  without  commissariat, 
often  enough  without  pay,  all  horrors  of  war  and  of  being  a 
seat  of  war,  that  have  been  since  heard  of,  are  poor  to  those 
then  practised,  the  detail  of  which  is  still  horrible  to  read. 
Germany,  in  all  eatable  quarters  of  it,  had  to  undergo  the 
process  ;  tortured,  torn  to  pieces,  wrecked,  and  brayed  as  in 
a  mortar,  under  the  iron  mace  of  war.  Brandenburg  saw  its 
towns  seized  and  sacked,  its  country  populations  driven  to 
despair  by  the  one  party  and  the  other.  Three  times — first 
in  the  Wallenstein-Mecklenburg  times,  while  fire  and  sword 
were  the  weapons,  and  again,  twice  over,  in  the  ultimate 
stages  of  the  struggle,  when  starvation  "had  become  the 
method — Brandenburg  fell  to  be  the  principal  theatre  of  con- 
flict, where  all  forms  of  the  dismal  were  at  their  height.  In 
1638,  three  years  after  that  precious  "Peace  of  Prag," 
the  ravages  of  the  starving  Gallas  and  his  Imperial- 
ists excelled  all  precedent,  .  .  .  men  ate  human  flesh, 
nay,  human  creatures  ate  their  own  children.  "Que  faire? 
ils  ont  des  canons  !  " 

"  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  lowest  nadir  point "  (says 
Carlyle)  *'  of  the  history  of  Brandenburg  under  the  Hohen- 
zollerns."  Is  this  then  all  that  Heavy  Peg  and  our  nine 
Kurf ursts  have  done  for  us  ? 
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Carlyle  does  not  mean  that  ;  but  even  he,  greatest  of  his- 
torians since  Tacitus,  is  not  enough  careful  to  mark  for  ua 
the  growth  of  national  character,  as  distinct  from  the  pros- 
perity of  dynasties. 

A  republican  historian  would  thiuk  of  this  develop- 
ment only,  and  suppose  it  to  be  possible  without  any  dy- 
nasties. 

Which  is  indeed  in  a  measure  so,  and  the  work  now  chiefly 
needed  in  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  history,  is  an  analysis 
of  the  constant  and  prevalent,  yet  unthought  of,  influences, 
which,  without  any  external  help  from  kings,  and  in  a  silent 
and  entirely  necessary  manner,  form,  in  Sweden,  in  Bava- 
ria, in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  Scottish  border,  and  on  the  French 
sea-coast,  races  of  noble  peasants  ;  pacific,  poetic,  heroic, 
Christian-hearted  in  the  deepest  sense,  who  may  indeed 
perish  by  sword  or  famine  in  any  cruel  thirty  years'  war,  or 
ignoble  thirty  years'  peace,  and  yet  leave  such  strength  to 
their  children  that  the  country,  apparently  ravaged  into  hope- 
less ruin,  revives,  under  any  prudent  king,  as  the  cultivated 
fields  do  under  the  spring  rain.  How  the  rock  to  which  no 
seed  can  cling,  and  which  no  rain  can  soften,  is  subdued  into 
the  good  ground  which  can  bring  forth  its  hundredfold,  we 
forget  to  watch,  while  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  sower, 
or  mourn  the  catastrophes  of  storm.  All  this  while,  the 
Prussian  earth — the  Prussian  soul — has  been  thus  dealt 
upon  by  successive  fate  ;  and  now,  though  laid,  as  it  seems, 
utterly  desolate,  it  can  be  revived  by  a  few  years  of  wisdom 
and  of  peace. 

Vol.  I.  Book  III.  Chap,  xviii.— The  Great  Elector,  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm.     Eleventh  of  the  dynasty  : — 

There  hardly  ever  came  to  sovereign  power  a  young  man 
of  twenty  under  more  distressing,  hopeless-looking  circum- 
stances. Political  significance  Brandenburg  had  none  ;  a 
mere  Protestant  appendage,  dragged  about  by  a  Papist  Kai- 
ser. His  father's  Prime  Minister,  as  we  have  seen,  was  in  the 
interest  of  his  enemies ;  not  Brandenburg's  servant,  but 
Austria's.  The  very  commandants  of  his  fortresses,  Com- 
mandant of  Spandau  more  especially,  refused  to  obey  Fried- 
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rich  Williolm  on  his  accession  ;  "  were  bound  to  obey  the 
Kaiser  in  the  first  place." 

For  twenty  years  past  Brandenburg  had  been  scoured  by 
hostile  armies,  which,  especially  the  Kaiser's  part  of  which, 
coniniittoil  outrages  new  in  human  history.  In  a  year  or  two 
hence,  Brandenburg  became  again  the  theatre  of  business, 
Austrian  Gallas  advancing  thither  again  (1644)  with  intent 
"  to  sluit  up  Torstenson  and  his  Swedes  in  Jutland."  Gallas 
could  by  no  means  do  what  he  intended  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  to  run  from  Torstenson — what  feet  could  do  ;  was 
hunted,  he  and  his  Merode  Briider  (beautiful  inventors  of 
the  "  marauding  "  art),  till  they  pretty  much  all  died  (cre- 
pirten)  says  Kuhler.  No  great  loss  to  society,  the  death  of 
these  artists,  but  we  can  fancy  what  their  life,  and  especially 
what  the  process  of  their  dying,  may  have  cost  poor  Branden- 
burg again  ! 

Friedrich  Wilhelm's  aim,  in  this  as  in  other  emergencies, 
was  sun-clear  to  himself,  but  for  most  part  dim  to  everybody 
else.  He  had  to  walk  very  warily,  Sweden  on  one  hand  of  him, 
suspicious  Kaiser  on  the  other :  he  had  to  wear  semblances, 
to  be  ready  with  evasive  words,  and  advance  noiselessly  by 
many  circuits.  More  delicate  operation  could  not  be  imag- 
ined. But  advance  he  did  ;  advance  and  arrive.  With  ex- 
traordinary talent,  diligence,  and  felicity  the  young  man 
wound  himself  out  of  this  first  fatal  position,  got  those  foreign 
armies  pushed  out  of  his  country,  and  kept  them  out.  His 
first  concern  had  been  to  find  some  vestige  of  revenue,  to  put 
that  upon  a  clear  footing,  and  by  loans  or  otherwise  to  scrape 
a  little  ready-money  together.  On  the  strength  of  which  a 
small  body  of  soldiers  could  be  collected  about  him,  and  drilled 
into  real  ability  to  fight  and  obey.  This  as  a  basis :  on  this 
followed  all  manner  of  things,  freedom  from  Swedish-Austrian 
invasions,  as  the  first  thing.  He  was  himself,  as  appeared 
f  by-and-by,  a  fighter  of  the  first  quality,  when  it  came  to  that ; 
but  never  was  willing  to  fight  if  he  could  help  it.  Preferred 
rather  to  shift,  manoeuvre,  and  negotiate,  which  he  did  in 
most  vigilant,  adroit,  and  masterly  manner.  But  by  degrees 
he  had  grown  to  have,  and  could  maintain  it,  an  army  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  among  the  best  troops  then  in 
being. 


To  wear  semblances,  to  be  ready  with  evasive  words,  how  if 
this,  Ml*.  Carlyle  ?  thinks  perhaps  the  rightly  thoughtful  reader. 
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Yes,  such  things  have  to  be.  There  are  Hes  and  Hes,  and 
there  are  truths  and  truths.  Ulysses  cannot  ride  on  the 
ram's  back,  Uke  Phryxus  ;  but  must  ride  under  his  belly. 
Read  also  this,  presently  following  : 

Shortly  after  which,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  who  had  shone 
much  in  the  battle  of  Warsaw,  into  which  he  was  dragged 
against  his  will,  changed  sides.  An  inconsistent,  treacherous 
man?  Perhaps  not,  O  reader  !  perhaps  a  man  advancing  "in 
circuits,"  the  only  way  he  has  ;  spirally,  face  now  to  east,  now 
to  west,  with  his  own  reasonable  private  aim  sun-clear  to 
him  all  the  while  ? 

The  battle  of  .Warsaw,  three  days  long,  fought  with  Gus- 
tavus,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  XII.,  against  the  Poles,  vir- 
tually ends  the  Polish  power  : 

Old  Johann  Casimir,  not  long  after  that  peace  of  Oliva, 
getting  tired  of  his  unruly  Polish  chivalry  and  their  ways, 
abdicated — retired  to  Paris,  and  "and  lived  much  with  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos  and  her  circle,"  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  used 
to  complain  of  his  Polish  chivalry,  that  there  was  no  solidity 
in  them  ;  nothing  but  outside  glitter,  with  tumult  and  anar- 
chic noise  ;  fatal  want  of  one  essential  talent,  the  talent  of 
obeying ;  and  has  been  heard  to  prophesy  that  a  glorious 
Kepublic,  persisting  in  such  courses,  would  arrive  at  results 
which  would  surprise  it. 

Onward  from  this  time,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  figures  in  the 
world  ;  public  men  watching  his  procedure  ;  kings  anxious 
to  secure  him — Dutch  print-sellers  sticking  up  his  portraits 
for  a  hero-worshipping  public.  Fighting  hero,  had  the  pub- 
lic known  it,  was  not  his  essential  character,  though  he  had 
to  fight  a  great  deaL  He  was  essentially  an  industrial  man  ; 
great  in  organizing,  regulating,  in  constraining  chaotic  heaps 
to  become  cosmic  for  him.  He  drains  bogs,  settles  colonies 
in  the  waste  places  of  his  dominions,  cuts  canals  ;  unwea- 
riedly  encourages  trade  and  work.  The  Friedrich  Wilhelm's 
Canal,  which  still  carries  tonnage  from  the  Oder  to  the  Spree, 
is  a  monument  of  his  zeal  in  this  way  ;  creditable  w^ith  the 
means  he  had.  To  the  poor  French  Protestants  in  the  Edict- 
of -Nantes  affair,  he  was  like  an  express  benefit  of  Heaven  ; 
one  helper  appointed  to   whom  the  help    itself  was  profit- 
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able.  He  muiiificently  welcomed  them  to  BraiideTibiir^'  ; 
showed  rcjilly  a  noble  piety  and  human  pity,  as  well  as  judg- 
ment ;  nor  did  Brandenburg  and  he  want  their  reward.  Some 
twenty  thousand  nimble  French  souls,  evidently  of  the  best 
French  quality,  found  a  home  there  ;  made  *'  waste  sands 
about  Berlin  into  potherb  gardens;"  and  in  spiritual  Bran- 
denburg, too,  did  something  of  horticulture  which  is  still 
noticeable. 

Now  read  carefully  the  description  of  the  man,  p.  352 
(224-5);  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Fehrbellin,  ''the  Mara- 
thon of  Brandenburg,"  p.  354  (225)  ;  and  of  the  winter  cam- 
paign of  1G79,  p.  356  (227),  beginning  with  its  week's 
marches  at  sixty  miles  a  day  ;  his  wife,  as  always,  being  with 
him  ; 

Louisa,  honest  and  loving  Dutch  girl,  aunt  to  our  William 
of  Orange,  who  trimmed  up  her  own  "  Orange-burg  "  (coun- 
try-house), twenty  miles  north  of  Berlin,  into  a  little  jewel  of 
the  Dutch  type,  potherb  gardens,  training-schools  for  young- 
girls,  and  the  like,  a  favorite  abode  of  hers  when  she  was  at 
liberty  for  recreation.  But  her  life  was  busy  and  earnest  ; 
she  was  helpmate,  not  in  name  only,  to  an  ever  busy  man. 
They  were  married  young  ;  a  marriage  of  love  withal.  Young 
Friedrich  Wilhelm's  courtship ;  wedding  in  Holland ;  the 
honest,  trustful  walk  and  conversation  of  the  two  sovereign 
spouses,  their  journeyings  together,  their  mutual  hopes,  fears, 
and  manifold  vicissitudes,  till  death,  with  stern  beauty,  shut 
it  in  ;  all  is  human,  true,  and  wholesome  in  it,  interesting  to 
look  upon,  and  rare  among  sovereign  persons. 

Louisa  died  in  1GG7,  twenty-one  years  before  her  husband, 
who  married  again — (little  to  his  contentment) — died  in  1688  ; 
and  Louisa's  second  son,  Friedrich,  ten  years  old  at  his 
mother's  death,  and  now  therefore  thirty-one,  succeeds,  be- 
coming afterwards  Friedrich  I.  of  Prussia. 

And  here  we  pause  on  two  great  questions.  Prussia  is 
assuredly  at  this  point  a  hap}ner  and  better  country  than  it 
was,  when  inhabited  by  Wends.'  But  is  Friedrich  I.  a  hap- 
pier and  better  man  than  Henry  the  Fowler  ?  Have  all  these 
kings  thus  improved  their  country,  but  never  themselves  ? 
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I«  this  somewhat  expensive  and  ambitious  Herr,  Friedrich  L 
buttoned  in  diamonds,  indeed  the  best  that  Protestantism 
can  produce,  as  against  Fowlers,  Bears,  and  Red  Beards? 
Much  more,  Friedrich  Wilhehn,  orthodox  on  predestination  ; 
most  of  all,  his  less  orthodox  son  ; — have  we,  in  these,  the 
highest  results  which  Dr.  Martin  Luther  can  produce  for  the 
present,  in  the  tirst  circles  of  society  ?  And  if  not,  how  is  it 
that  the  country,  having  gained  so  much  in  intelligence  and 
strength,  lies  more  passively  in  their  power  than  the  baser 
country  did  under  that  of  nobler  men  ? 

These,  and  collateral  questions,  I  mean  to  work  out  as  I 
can,  with  Carlyle's  good  help ; — but  must  pause  for  this  time ; 
in  doubt,  as  heretofore.  Only  of  this  one  thing  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  name  of  all  great  kings,  set  over  Christian  nations, 
niust  at  last  be,  in  fufilment,  the  hereditary  one  of  these 
German  princes,  '*  Rich  in  Peace  ;  "  and  that  their  coronation 
will  be  with  Wild  olive,  not  with  gold. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


1  HAVE  seldom  been  more  disappointed  by  the  result  of  my 
best  pains  given  to  any  of  my  books,  than  by  the  earnest 
request  of  my  publisher,  after  the  opinion  of  the  public  had 
been  taken  on  the  '  Ethics  of  the  Dust,'  that  I  would  *'  write 
no  more  in  dialogue  ! "  However,  I  bowed  to  public  judg- 
ment in  this  matter  at  once,  (knowing  also  my  inventive 
powers  to  be  of  the  feeblest,)  ;  but  in  reprinting  the  book, 
(at  the  prevailing  request  of  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Wil- 
lett,)  I  w^ould  pray  the  readers  whom  it  may  at  first  offend  by 
its  disconnected  method,  to  examine,  nevertheless,  with  care, 
the  passages  in  which  the  principal  speaker  sums  the  conclu- 
sions of  any  dialogue  :  for  these  summaries  were  written  aa 
introductions,  for  young  people,  to  all  that  I  have  said  on  the 
same  matters  in  my  larger  books  ;  and,  on  re-reading  them, 
they  satisfy  me  better,  and  seem  to  me  calculated  to  be  more 
generally  useful,  than  anything  else  I  have  done  of  the  kind. 

The  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  book,  beginning, 
"You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe,"  at  p.  130,  is  thus  the 
clearest  exposition  I  have  ever  yet  given  of  the  general  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Personal  Creative  Power  manifests 
itself  in  the  forms  of  matter  ;  and  the  analysis  of  heathen  con- 
ceptions of  Deity,  beginning  at  p.  131,  and  closing  at  p.  138, 
not  only  prefaces,  but  veiT  nearly  supersedes,  all  that  in  more 
lengthy  terms  I  have  since  asserted,  or  pleaded  for,  in  *  Ara» 
tra  Pentelici,'  and  the  '  Queen  of  the  Aii\' 
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And  thus,  however  the  book  may  fail  in  its  intention  o\ 
suggexsting  new  occupations  or  interests  to  its  younger  read- 
ers, I  think  it  worth  reprinting,  in  the  way  I  have  also  re- 
printed '  Unto  this  Last,' — page  for  page  ;  that  the  students 
of  my  more  advanced  works  may  be  able  to  refer  to  these  as 
the  original  documents  of  them  ;  of  which  the  most  essential 
in  this  book  are  these  following. 

I.  The  explanation  of  the  baseness  of  the  avaricious  func- 
tions of  the  Lower  Pthah,  p.  39,  with  his  beetle-gospel,  p.  41, 
"  that  a  nation  can  stand  on  its  vices  better  than  on  its  vir- 
tues," explains  the  main  motive  of  all  my  books  on  Pohtical 
Economy. 

n.  The  examination  of  the  connexion  between  stupidity 
and  crime,  pp.  57-62,  anticipated  all  that  I  have  had  to  urge 
in  Fors  Clavigera  against  the  commonly  alleged  excuse  for 
public  wickedness, — "  They  don't  mean  it — they  don't  know 
any  better." 

III.  The  examination  of  the  roots  of  Moral  Power,  pp. 
90-92,  is  a  summary  of  what  is  afterwards  developed  with 
utmost  care  in  my  inaugural  lecture  at  Oxford  on  the  rela- 
tion of  Ai't  to  Morals  ;  compare  in  that  lecture,  §§  83-85,  with 
the  sentence  in  p.  91  of  this  book,  "  Nothing  is  ever  done  so 
as  really  to  please  our  Father,  unless  we  would  also  have  done 
it,  though  we  had  had  no  Father  to  know  of  it." 

This  sentence,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  regards  only 
the  general  conditions  of  action  in  the  children  of  God,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  is  foretold  of  them  by  Christ  that 
they  will  say  at  the  Judgment,  "  When  saw  we  thee  ?  "  It 
does  not  refer  to  the  distinct  cases  in  which  virtue  consists  in 
faith  given  to  command,  appealing  to  foolish  human  judg- 
ment inconsistent  with  the  Mond  Law,  as  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  ;  nor  to  those  in  which  any  directly-given  command  re* 
quires  nothing  more  of  virtue  than  obedience. 
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rV.  The  subsequent  pap^es,  92-97,  were  written  cspeciallj 
io  check  the  dangerous  inipulsea  natural  to  the  minds  of  nianv 
amiable  young  women,  in  tho  direction  of  narrow  and  belfish 
religious  sentiment  :  and  they  contain,  therefore,  nearly 
everything  which  I  believe  it  necessary  thiit  young  people 
should  be  made  to  observe,  respecting  the  errors  of  monastic 
life.  But  they  in  nowise  enter  on  the  reverse,  or  favourable 
side  :  of  which  indeed  I  did  not,  and  as  yet  do  not,  feel  my- 
self able  to  speak  with  any  decisiveness  ;  the  evidence  on  that 
side,  as  stated  in  the  text,  having  "  never  yet  been  dispassion- 
ately examined." 

V.  The  dialogue  with  Lucilla,  beginning  at  p.  63,  is,  to 
my  own  fancy,  the  best  bit  of  conversation  in  the  book,  and 
the  issue  of  it,  at  p.  G7,  the  most  practically  and  immedi- 
ately useful.  For  on  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  weakness  and 
corruption  of  human  nature,  has  logically  followed,  in  our 
daily  life,  the  horrible  creed  of  modern  '•  Social  science,"  that 
all  social  action  must  be  scientifically  founded  on  vicious  im- 
pulses. But  on  the  habit  of  measuring  and  reverencing  our 
powers  and  talents  that  we  may  kindly  use  them,  will  be 
founded  a  true  Social  science,  develo]Ding,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  them,  all  the  real  powers  and  honourable  feelings  of 
the  race. 

yi.  Finall}',  the  account  given  in  the  second  and  thu'd  lect- 
ures, of  the  real  nature  and  marvellousness  of  the  laws  of 
crystallization,  is  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  what 
farther  teaching  of  the  beauty  of  inorganic  form  I  may  bo 
able  to  give,  either  in  '  Deucalion,'  or  in  my  '  Elements  of 
Drawing.'  I  wish  however  that  the  second  lecture  had  been 
made  the  beginning  of  the  book  ;  and  would  fain  now  cancel 
the  first  altogether,  which  I  perceive  to  be  both  obscure  and 
dull.  It  was  meant  for  a  metaphorical  description  of  the 
pleasures  and  dangers  in  the  kingdom  of  Mammon,  or  of 
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worklly  wealth  ;  its  waters  mixed  with  blood,  its  fruits  ei> 
tangled  in  thickets  of  trouble,  and  poisonous  when  gathered ; 
and  the  finai  captivity  of  its  inhabitants  within  frozen  waUs  of 
cruelty  and  disdain.  But  the  imagery  is  stupid  and  ineffec- 
tive throughout  ;  and  I  retain  this  chapter  only  because  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  no  room  for  any  one  to  say  that  I  have  with- 
drawn, as  erroneous  in  principle,  so  much  as  a  single  sentence 
of  any  of  my  books  written  since  1860. 

One  license  taken  in  this  book,  however,  though  often  per- 
mitted to  essay- writers  for  the  relief  of  their  dulness,  I  never 
mean  to  take  more, — the  relation  of  composed  metaphor  as  of 
actual  dream,  pp.  23  and  104.  I  assumed,  it  is  true,  that  in 
these  places  the  supposed  dream  would  be  easily  seen  to  be 
an  invention  ;  but  must  not  any  more,  even  under  so  trans- 
parent disguise,  pretend  to  any  share  in  the  real  powers  o^ 
Vision  possessed  by  great  poets  and  true  painters. 

Brantwood  : 

10^  Octobm-,  1877. 


PliEFAOE. 


The  following  lectures  were  really  given,  in  substance,  at  8 
girls'  school  (far  in  the  country) ;  which  in  the  course  of  vari- 
ous experiments  on  the  possibility  of  introducing  some  better 
practice  of  drawing  into  the  modern  scheme  of  female  educa- 
tion, I  visited  frequently  enough  to  enable  the  childi'en  to  re- 
gard me  as  a  friend.  The  lectures  always  fell  more  or  less 
into  the  form  of  fragmentary  answers  to  questions  ;  and  they 
ai'e  allowed  to  retain  that  form,  as,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  be 
more  interesting  than  the  symmetries  of  a  continuous  treatise. 
Man}'  children  (for  the  school  was  large)  took  part,  at  different 
time^,  in  the  conversations  ;  but  I  have  endeavoured,  without 
confusedly  multiplying  the  number  of  imaginary  *  speakers, 
to  represent,  as  far  as  I  could,  the  general  tone  of  comment 
and  enquiry  among  young  people. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  these  Lectures  were  not  intended 
for  an  introduction  to  mineralogy.  Their  purpose  was  merely 
fo  awaken  in  the  minds  of  young  girls,  who  were  ready  to  work 
eaniestl}'  and  systematically,  a  \ital  interest  in  the  subject  of 
their  study.  No  science  can  be  learned  in  play  ;  but  it  is  often 
possil^le,  in  play,  to  bring  good  fruit  out  of  past  labour,  or 
show  sufficient  reasons  for  the  labour  of  the  future. 

*  I  do  not  mean,  in  saying  'imaginary,'  that  I  have  not  permitted  to 
myself,  in  several  instances,  the  affectionate  disconrtesy  of  some  remi- 
niscence of  personal  character  ;  for  which  I  must  hope  to  be  forgiven  by 
my  oM  pupils  and  their  friends,  as  I  could  not  otherwise  liave  written 
the  book  at  all.  But  only  two  sentences  in  all  the  dialogues,  and  th« 
anecdote  of  'Dotty,'  are  literally  'historical.' 
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The  narrowness  of  this  aim  does  not,  indeed,  justify  the  ab 
sence  of  all  reference  to  many  important  principles  of  sti-uct- 
ure,  and  many  of  the  most  interesting  orders  of  minerals  ;  but 
I  felt  it  impossible  to  go  far  into  detail  without  ilhistrations  ; 
and  if  readers  tind  this  book  useful,  I  may,  perhaps,  endeavour 
to  supplement  it  by  illustrated  notes  of  the  more  interesting 
phenomena  in  separate  groups  of  familiar  minerals  ; — flints  of 
the  chalk  ; — agates  of  the  basalts  ; — and  the  fantastic  and  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  varieties  of  the  vein-ores  of  the  two  com- 
monest metals,  lead  and  iron.  But  I  have  always  found  that 
the  less  we  speak  of  our  intentions,  the  more  chance  there  is 
of  our  realizing  them  ;  and  this  poor  little  book  will  sufii- 
cientW  have  done  its  work,  for  the  present,  if  it  engages  any 
of  its  young  readers  in  study  which  may  enable  them  to  de 
spise  it  for  its  shortcomings. 

Denmark  Hill  : 

ChriiUmas,  IS^ 
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LECTURE  I. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  BIAMOJ^DS. 
A  very  idle  talk^  by  the  dining-room  fire,  after  raidn-and-almond  time. 

Old  Lecturer  ;  Florrie,  Isabel,  May,  Lily,  and  Sibyl. 

Old  Lecturer  (L.).  Come  here,  Isabel,  and  tell  me  what 
fche  make-beheve  was,  this  afternoon. 

Isabel  {arranging  herself  very  jjrimly  on  the  foot-stool).  Such 
a  dreadful  one  !  Florrie  and  I  were  lost  in  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds. 

L.  What!  Siiidbad's,  which  nobody  could  get  out  of? 

Is.vBEL.  Yes  ;  but  Florrie  and  I  got  out  of  it. 

L.  So  I  see.  At  least,  I  see  you  did  ;  but  are  you  sui-e 
Florrie  did? 

Is.\bel.  Quite  sure. 

Florrie  (putting  her  head  round  from  behind  L.'s  sofa- 
cushion).  Quite  sure.     {Disappears  again.) 

L.  I  think  I  could  be  made  to  feel  surer  about  it. 

(Florrie  reappears,  gives  L.  a  kiss,  and  again  exit.) 

L.  I  supj)ose  it's  all  right ;  but  how  did  you  manage  it  ? 

Isabel.  Well,  you  know,  the  eagle  that  took  up  Sindbad  was 
very  large — very,  very  large — the  largest  of  all  the  eagles. 

L.  How  large  were  the  others  ? 

Is.vBEL.  I  don't  quite  know — they  were  so  far  off.  But  this 
one  was,  oh,  so  big !  and  it  had  great  wings,  as  wide  as — 
twice  over  the  ceiling.  So,  when  it  was  picking  up  Sindbad, 
Florrie  and  I  thought  it  wouldn't  know  if  we  got  on  its  back 
too :  so  I  got  up  first,  And  then  I  pulled  up  Floriie,  and  we 
put  our  arms  round  its  neck,  and  away  it  flew. 
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Ix  But  why  did  you  want  to  get  out  of  th«  yalley  ?  auj 
why  haven't  you  brought  me  some  diamonds  ? 

Isabel.  It  was  because  of  the  serpents.  I  couldn't  pick  up 
even  the  least  little  bit  of  a  diamond,  I  was  so  frightened. 

L.  You  should  not  have  minded  the  serpents. 

Isabel.  Oh,  but  suppose  that  they  had  minded  me  ? 

L.  We  all  of  us  mind  you  a  little  too  much,  Isabel,  I'm 
afraid. 

Is.AjBEL.  No — no — no,  indeed. 

L.  I  tell  you  what,  Isabel — I  don't  believe  either  Sindbad, 
or  Florrie,  or  you,  ever  were  in  the  Valley  of  Diamonds. 

Isabel.  You  naughty  !  when  I  tell  you  we  were  ! 

L.  Because  you  say  you  were  frightened  at  the  serpents. 

Isabel.  And  wouldn't  you  have  been  ? 

L.  Not  at  those  serpents.  Nobody  who  really  goes  into 
the  valley  is  ever  frightened  at  them — they  are  so  beautiful. 

Is.\bel  {suddenly  serious).  But  there's  no  real  Valley  of  Dia- 
monds, is  there  ? 

L.  Yes,  Isabel ;  very  real  indeed. 

Florrie  [reappearing).  Oh,  where  ?     Tell  me  about  it. 

L.  I  cannot  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  it ;  only  I  know  it 
is  very  different  from  Sindbad's.  In  his  valley,  there  was 
only  a  diamond  lying  here  and  there  ;  but,  in  the  real  valley, 
there  are  diamonds  covering  the  grass  in  showers  every  morn- 
ing, instead  of  dew :  and  there  are  clusters  of  trees,  which 
look  like  lilac  trees  ;  but,  in  spring,  all  their  blossoms  are  of 
amethj'st. 

Florrie.  But  there  can't  be  any  sei-pents  there,  then  ? 

L.  Why  not? 

Florrie.  Because  they  don't  come  into  such  beautiful 
places. 

L.  I  never  said  it  was  a  beautiful  place. 

Florrie.  What !  not  with  diamonds  strewed  about  it  like 
dew? 

L.  That's  according  to  your  fancy,  Florrie.  For  myself,  1 
like  dew  better. 

Isabel.  Oh,  but  the  dew  won't  stay  ;  it  all  dries  ! 

L.  Yes ;  and  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  the  diamonds  dried 
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too,  for  the  people  in  the  valley  have  to  Hweep  them  off  the 
grass,  in  lieaps,  whcnevor  thoj  want  to  walk  on  it ;  and  then 
the  heaps  glitter  so,  they  hurt  one's  eyes. 

Florrie.  Now  you're  just  playing,  you  know. 

L.  So  are  you,  you  know. 

Florrie.  Yes,  but  you  mustn't  play. 

L.  That's  very  hard,  Florrie  ;  why  mustn't  I,  if  you  may  ? 
•     Florrie.  Oh,  I  may,  because  I'm  little,  but  you  mustn't,  be- 
cause  you're — {hesitates  for  a  delicate  expression  of  magnitude). 

L.  {rudehj  taking  the  first  that  comes).  Because  I'm  big? 
No  ;  that's  not  the  way  of  it  at  all,  Floriie.  Because  3'ou're 
little,  3'ou  should  have  very  little  play  ;  and  because  I'm  big 
I  should  have  a  great  deal. 

Is.\BEL  and  Florrie  (both).  No — no — no — no.  That  isn't  it 
at  all.  (Isabel  sola,  quoting  3Iiss  Ingelow.)  '  The  lambs  play 
always — they  know  no  better.'  [Putting  her  head  very  much 
on  one  side.)  Ah,  now — please — please — tell  us  true  ;  we 
want  to  know. 

L.  But  why  do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  true,  any  more 
than  the  man  who  wrote  the  '  Arabian  Nights  ? ' 

Is.\REL.  Because — because  we  like  to  know  about  real 
things  ;  and  you  can  tell  us,  and  we  can't  ask  the  man  who 
wrote  the  stories. 

L.   What  do  you  caU  real  things  ? 

Isabel.  Now,  you  know !     Things  that  really  are. 

L.  Whether  you  can  see  them  or  not  ? 

Isabel.  Yes,  if  somebody  else  saw  them. 

L.  But  if  nobody  has  ever  seen  them  ? 

Isabel  [evading  the  point).  Well,  but,  you  know,  if  there 
were  a  real  Valley  of  Diamonds,  somebody  must  have  seen  it. 

L.  You  cannot  be  so  sure  of  that,  Isabel.  ^lany  peojDle  go 
to  real  places,  and  never  see  them  ;  and  many  people  pass 
through  this  valley,  and  never  see  it. 

Florrie.   What  stupid  people  they  must  be  ! 

L.  No,  Florrie.  They  are  much  wiser  than  the  people 
who  do  see  it. 

May.  I  think  I  know  where  it  is. 

Isabel.  Tell  us  more  about  it,  and  then  we'll  guess. 
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L.  Well.     There's  a  great  broad  road,  by  a  nver-side,  lead 
ing  up  into  it. 

May  [gravely  cimning^  with  emphasis  on  the  last  word). 
Does  the  road  really  go  up  f 

L.  You  think  it  should  go  down  into  a  valley  ?  No,  it  goes 
ap  ;  this  is  a  valley  among  tlie  hills,  and  it  is  as  high  as  the 
3louds,  and  is  often  full  of  them  ;  so  that  even  the  people  who 
most  want  to  see  it,  cannot,  always. 

Isabel.  And  what  is  the  river  beside  the  road  like  ? 

L.  It  ougiit  to  be  very  beautiful,  because  it  flows  over 
diamond  sand — only  the  water  is  thick  and  red. 

Isabel.  Red  water  ? 

L.  It  isn't  all  water. 

May.  Oh,  please  never  mind  that,  Isabel,  just  now  ;  I  want 
to  hear  about  the  valley. 

L.  So  the  entrance  to  it  is  veiy  wide,  under  a  steep  rock  ; 
onty  such  numbers  of  people  are  always  trying  to  get  in,  that 
they  keep  jostling  each  other,  and  manage  it  but  slowly. 
Some  weak  ones  are  pushed  back,  and  never  get  in  at  all  ; 
and  make  great  moaning  as  they  go  away  :  but  perhaps  they 
are  none  the  worse  in  the  end. 

INIay.  And  -when  one  gets  in,  what  is  it  like  ? 

L.  It  is  up  and  down,  broken  kind  of  ground :  the  road 
stops  directly ;  and  there  are  great  dark  rocks,  covered  all 
over  with  wild  gourds  and  wild  vines  ;  the  gourds,  if  you  cut 
them,  are  red,  with  black  seeds,  like  water-melons,  and  look 
ever  so  nice  ;  and  the  people  of  the  place  make  a  red  pottage 
of  them  :  but  you  must  take  care  not  to  eat  any  if  you  ever 
want  to  leave  the  valley  (though  I  believe  putting  plenty  of 
meal  in  it  makes  it  wholesome).  Then  the  wild  vines  have 
clusters  of  the  colour  of  amber  ;  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try say  they  are  the  grape  of  Eshcol  ;  and  sw^eeter  than  honey  . 
but,  indeed,  if  anybody  else  tastes  them,  the}^  are  like  gall. 
Then  there  are  thickets  of  bramble,  so  thorny  that  they  would 
be  cut  away  directly,  anywhere  else  ;  but  here  they  are  cov- 
ered with  little  cinque-foiled  blossoms  of  pure  silver ;  and^ 
for  berries,  they  have  clusters  of  rubies.  Dark  rubies,  which 
you  only  see  are  red  after  gathering  them.     But  you  ma^ 
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fancy  wliat  blackberry  parties  the  children  have  !  Only  they 
get  their  frockR  and  liands  Radly  torn. 

Lily.  But  rubies  can't  spot  one's  frocks  as  blackberries 
do? 

L.  No  ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  spots  them — the  mulbernes. 
Tliere  are  great  forests  of  them,  all  up  the  hills,  covered  with 
silkworms,  some  munching  the  leaves  so  loud  that  it  is  like 
mills  at  work  ;  and  some  spinning.  But  the  berries  are  the 
blackest  you  ever  saw ;  and,  wherever  they  fall,  they  stain  a 
deep  red  ;  and  nothing  ever  washes  it  out  again.  And  it  is 
their  juice,  soaking  through  the  grass,  which  makes  the  river 
so  red,  because  all  its  springs  are  in  this  wood.  And  the 
boughs  of  the  trees  are  twisted,  as  if  in  pain,  like  old  olive 
branches  ;  and  their  leaves  are  dark.  And  it  is  in  these 
forests  that  the  serpents  are  ;  but  nobody  is  afraid  of  them. 
They  have  iBne  crimson  crests,  and  they  are  wreathed  about 
the  wild  branches,  one  in  every  tree,  nearly  ;  and  they  are 
singing  serpents,  for  the  serpents  are,  in  this  forest,  what 
bii'ds  are  in  ours. 

Florrie.  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  there  at  all,  now. 

L.  You  would  like  it  very  much  indeed,  Florrie,  if  you 
were  there.  Tlie  serpents  would  not  bite  you  ;  the  only  fear 
would  be  of  your  turning  into  one  ! 

Florrie.  Oh,  dear,  but  that's  worse. 

L.  You  wouldn't  think  so  if  you  really  were  turned  into 
one,  Flome  ;  you  would  be  very  proud  of  your  crest.  And 
as  long  as  you  were  yourself  (not  that  you  could  get  there  if 
you  remained  quite  the  little  Florrie  you  are  now),  you  would 
like  to  hear  the  serpents  sing.  They  hiss  a  little  through  it, 
like  the  cicadas  in  Italy  ;  but  they  keep  good  time,  and  sing 
delightful  melodies  ;  and  most  of  them  have  seven  heads, 
with  throats  which  each  take  a  note  of  the  octave  ;  so  that 
they  can  sing  chords — it  is  very  fine  indeed.  And  the  fire- 
flies fly  round  the  edge  of  the  forests  all  the  night  long  ;  you 
wade  in  fireflies,  they  make  the  fields  look  like  a  lake  trem- 
bUug  with  reflection  of  stars  ;  but  you  must  take  care  not  to 
touch  them,  for  they  are  not  like  Itahan  fireflies,  but  bum, 
like  real  sparks. 
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Florme.  I  don't  like  it  at  all ;  I'll  never  go  there. 

L.  I  hope  not,  Florrie  ;  or  at  least  that  you  will  get  out 
again  if  you  do.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  out,  for  beyond 
these  serpent  forests  there  are  great  cliffs  of  dead  gold,  which 
form  a  labyrinth,  winding  always  higher  and  higher,  till  the 
gold  is  all  split  asunder  by  wedges  of  ice  ;  and  glaciers,  welded, 
half  of  ice  seven  times  frozen,  and  half  of  gold  seven  times 
frozen,  hang  down  from  them,  and  fall  in  thunder,  cleaving 
into  deadly  splinters,  hke  the  Cretan  arrowheads  ;  and  into 
a  mixed  dust  of  snow  and  gold,  ponderous,  yet  which  the 
mountain  whirlwinds  are  able  to  lift  and  drive  in  wreaths 
and  pillars,  hiding  the  paths  with  a  burial  cloud,  fatal  at  once 
with  wintry  chill,  and  weight  of  golden  ashes.  So  the  wan- 
derers in  the  labyrinth  fall,  one  by  one,  and  are  buried  there: 
— yet,  over  the  drifted  graves,  those  who  are  spared  cHmb  to 
the  last,  through  coil  on  coil  of  the  path  ; — for  at  the  end  of  it 
they  see  the  king  of  the  valley,  sitting  on  his  throne  :  and  be- 
side him  (but  it  is  only  a  false  vision),  spectra  of  creatures 
like  themselves,  set  on  thrones,  from  which  they  seem  to  look 
down  on  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them.  And  on  the  canopy  of  his  throne  there  is  an  inscrip- 
tion in  fiery  letters,  which  they  strive  to  read,  but  cannot ;  for 
it  ijs  written  in  words  which  are  like  the  words  of  all  languages, 
and  yet  are  of  none.  Men  say  it  is  more  like  their  own 
tongue  to  the  English  than  it  is  to  any  other  nation  ;  but  the 
only  record  of  it  is  by  an  Italian,  who  heard  the  King  him  - 
self  cry  it  as  a  war  cry,  'Pape  Satan,  Pape  Satan  Aleppe.'  * 

Sibyl.  But  do  they  all  perish  there  ?  You  said  there  was 
a  way  tlu'ough  the  valley,  and  out  of  it. 

L.  Yes  ;  but  few  find  it.  If  any  of  them  keep  to  the  grass 
paths,  where  the  diamonds  are  swept  aside  ;  and  hold  their 
hands  over  their  eyes  so  as  not  to  be  dazzled,  the  grass  paths 
lead  forward  gradually  to  a  place  where  one  sees  a  little  open- 
ing in  the  golden  rocks.  You  were  at  Chamouni  last  year, 
Sibyl ;  did  your  guide  chance  to  show  you  the  pierced  rock 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  ? 

Sibyl.  No,  indeed,  we  only  got  up  from  Geneva  on  Monday 
*  Daute,  Inf.  7.   1. 
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TUgbt;  and  it  rainod  all  Tuesday  ;  and  wo  had  to  be  Luck  at 
(leneva  again,  early  on  Wednesday  morning. 

L.  Of  course.  Tliat  is  the  way  to  soo  a  country  in  a  Sibyl- 
line manner,  by  inner  consciousnes.s  :  but  you  might  have 
seen  the  pierced  rock  in  your  drive  up,  or  down,  if  the  clouds 
broke  :  not  tliat  there  is  much  to  see  in  it ;  one  of  the  crags 
of  the  aiguille-edge,  on  the  southern  slope  of  it,  is  struck 
sharply  tlu'ough,  as  by  an  awl,  into  a  little  eyelet  hole  ;  which 
you  may  see,  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  (as  the 
clouds  flit  past  behind  it,  or  leave  the  sky),  first  white,  and 
then  dark  blue.  Well,  there's  just  such  an  eyelet  hole  in  one 
of  the  ui3per  crags  of  the  Diamond  Valley  ;  and,  from  a  dis- 
tance, you  think  that  it  is  no  bigger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle. 
But  if  you  get  up  to  it,  they  say  you  may  drive  a  loaded  camel 
through  it,  and  that  there  are  fine  things  on  the  other  side, 
but  I  have  never  spoken  with  anybody  who  had  been  through. 

Sibyl.  I  think  we  understand  it  now.  We  will  try  to  write 
it  down,  and  think  of  it. 

L.  Meantime,  Florrie,  though  all  that  I  have  been  telling 
you  is  very  true,  yet  you  must  not  think  the  sort  of  diamonds 
that  people  wear  in  rings  and  necklaces  are  found  lying  about 
on  the  grass.  Would  you  like  to .  see  how  they  really  are 
found  ? 

Florrie.  Oh,  3'es — yes. 

L.  Isabel— or  Lily — run  up  to  my  room  and  fetch  me  the 
little  box  with  a  glass  lid,  out  of  the  toj)  drawer  of  the  chest 
of  drawers.     [Race  between  Lily  and  Is.ajbel.) 

{Re-enter  Is.u3EL  with  the  box,  very  much  out  of  breath.  Lili 
behind.) 

L.  Why,  you  never  can  beat  Lily  in  a  race  on  the  stairs,  can 
you,  Isabel? 

IsAiiEL  [panting).  Lily — beat  me — ever  so  far — but  she  gave 
me — the  box — to  carry  in. 

L  Take  oiY  the  lid,  then  ;  gently. 

Florrie  [iifler  peeping  in,  disappointed).  There's  only  a  great 
ugly  brown  stone  ! 

L  Not  much  more  than  that,  certainly,  Florrie,  if  people 
were  wise.     But  look,  it  is  not  a  single  stone  ;  but  a  knot  of 
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pebbles  fastened  together  by  gravel ;  and  in  the  gravel,  ol 
compressed  sand,  if  you  look  close,  you  will  see  grains  of  gold 
glittering  everywhere,  all  through  ;  and  then,  do  you  see  these 
two  white  beads,  wliich  shine,  as  if  they  had  been  covered 
with  grease  ? 

Florrie.  May  I  touch  them  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  you  will  find  they  are  not  greasy,  only  very  smooth. 
Well,  those  are  the  fatal  jewels  ;  native  here  in  their  dust  with 
gold,  so  that  you  may  see,  cradled  here  together,  the  two  great 
enemies  of  mankind, — the  strongest  of  all  malignant  physical 
powers  that  have  tormented  our  race. 

Sibyl.  Is  that  really  so  ?  I  know  they  do  great  harm  ;  but 
do  they  not  also  do  great  good  ? 

L.  My  dear  child,  what  good  ?  Was  any  woman,  do  you 
suppose,  ever  the  better  for  possessing  diamonds  ?  but  how 
many  have  been  made  base,  frivolous,  and  miserable  by  desir- 
ing them  ?  Was  ever  man  the  better  for  having  coft'ers  full  of 
gold?  But  who  shall  measure  the  guilt  that  is  incurred  to 
fill  them  ?  Look  into  the  history  of  any  civilised  nations ;  an- 
alyse, with  reference  to  this  one  cause  of  crime  and  misery, 
the  Uves  and  thoughts  of  their  nobles,  priests,  merchants,  and 
men  of  luxurious  life.  Every  other  temptation  is  at  last  con- 
centrated into  this ;  pride,  and  last,  and  envy,  and  anger  all 
give  up  their  strength  to  avarice.  The  sin  of  the  whole  world 
is  essentially  the  sin  of  Judas.  Men  do  not  disbelieve  their 
Christ ;  but  they  sell  Him. 

Sibyl.  But  surely  that  is  the  fault  of  human  nature  ?  it  is 
not  caused  by  the  accident,  as  it  were,  of  there  being  a  pretty 
metal,  like  gold,  to  be  found  by  digging.  If  people  could  not 
find  that,  would  they  not  find  something  else,  and  quarrel  for 
it  instead  ? 

L.  No.  Wherever  legislators  have  succeeded  in  excluding, 
for  a  time,  jewels  and  precious  metals  from  among  national 
possessions,  the  national  spirit  has  remained  healthy.  Cove- 
tousness  is  not  natural  to  man — generosity  is  ;  but  covetous- 
ness  must  be  excited  by  a  special  cause,  as  a  given  disease  by 
a  given  miasma ;  and  the  essential  nature  of  a  material  for  the 
excitement  of  covetousness  is,  that  it  shall  be  a  beautiful  thing 
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which  can  bo  retained  without  a  use.  The  moment  we  can  uho 
our  possessions  to  any  p^ood  puii^ose  ourselves,  tlie  instinct  of 
(•onimuiii(\atiii<^  that  use  to  othoni  rises  side  by  side  with  out 
power.  If  you  can  read  a  book  rightly,  you  will  want  others 
to  hear  it  ;  if  you  can  enjoy  a  picture  ri;^litly,  you  will  want 
others  to  see  it :  learn  how  to  manage  a  horse,  a  plough,  or  a 
ship,  and  you  will  desire  to  make  your  subordinates  good 
horsemen,  ploughmen,  or  sailors  ;  you  will  never  be  able  to 
see  the  line  instrument  you  are  master  of,  abused  ;  but,  once 
fix  your  desire  on  anything  useless,  and  all  the  purest  pride 
and  folly  in  your  heart  will  mix  with  the  desire,  and  make  you 
at  last  wholly  inhuman,  a  mere  ugly  lump  of  stomach  and 
suckers,  like  a  cuttle-fish. 

Sibyl.  But  surely,  these  two  beautiful  things,  gold  and  dia- 
monds, must  have  been  appointed  to  some  good  purpose  ? 

L.  Quite  conceivably  so,  my  dear  :  as  also  earthquakes  and 
pestilences  ;  but  of  such  ultimate  purposes  we  can  have  no 
sight.  The  practical,  immediate  office  of  the  earthquake  and 
pestilence  is  to  slay  us,  like  moths ;  and,  as  moths,  we  shall  be 
wise  to  live  out  of  their  way.  So,  the  practical,  immediate 
office  of  gold  and  diamonds  is  the  multiplied  destruction  of 
souls  (in  whatever  sense  you  have  been  taught  to  understand 
that  phrase) ;  and  the  paral^'sis  of  wholesome  human  effort 
and  thought  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  :  and  a  wise  nation 
will  live  out  of  the  way  of  them.  The  money  which  the  Eng- 
lish habitually  spend  in  cutting  diamonds  would,  in  ten  years, 
if  it  were  applied  to  cutting  rocks  instead,  leave  no  dangerous 
reef  nor  difficult  harbour  round  the  whole  island  coast.  Great 
Britain  would  be  a  diamond  >yorth  cutting,  indeed,  a  true 
piece  of  regalia.  (Leaves  this  to  their  thoughts /or  a  little  ivhile.) 
Then,  also,  we  poor  mineralogists  might  sometimes  have  the 
chance  of  seeing  a  fine  crystal  of  diamond  unbacked  by  the 
jeweller. 

Sn'A7..  Would  it  be  more  beautiful  uncut  ? 

L.  No  ;  but  of  infinite  interest.     We  might  even  come  to 
know  something  about  the  making  of  diamonds. 

SiiJYi-  I  thought  tlie  chemists  could  make  them  already  ? 

L.  In  \ery  small  black  crystals,  yes ;  but  no  one  knows  how 
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they  are  foruied  where  tliey  are  found ;  or  if  indeed  they  ar« 
formed  there  at  all.  Tliese,  iu  my  hand,  look  as  if  they  had 
been  swept  down  with  the  gravel  and  g(jld  ;  only  we  can  trace 
the  gravel  and  gold  to  their  native  rocks,  but  not  the  dia- 
monds. Ivead  the  account  given  of  tJie  diamond  in  any  good 
work  on  mineralogy  ; — you  will  find  nothing  but  lists  of  locali 
ties  of  gravel,  or  conglomerate  rock  (which  is  only  an  old  in- 
durated gravel).  Some  say  it  was  once  a  vegetable  gum  ;  but 
it  may  have  been  charred  wood  ;  but  w^liat  one  would  like  to 
know  is,  mainly,  wliy  charcoal  should  make  itself  into  dia- 
monds in  India,  and  only  into  black  lead  in  Borrowdale. 

Sibyl.  Are  they  w^holly  the  same,  then  ? 

L.  There  is  a  little  iron  mixed  with  our  black  lead  but 
nothing  to  hinder  its  crystallisation.  Your  penc;ils  in  fact  are 
all  pointed  with  formless  diamond,  though  they  would  be 
H  H  H  pencils  to  purpose,  if  it  crystallised. 

Sibyl.  But  what  is  crj'^stallisation  ? 

L.  A  pleasant  question,  when  one's  half  asleep,  and  it  has 
been  tea  time  those  two  hours.  What  thoughtless  things 
girls  are ! 

Sibyl.  Yes,  we  are  ;  but  we  want  to  know,  for  all  that. 

L.  My  dear,  it  would  take  a  week  to  tell  you. 

Sibyl.  Well,  take  it,  and  tell  us. 

L.  But  nobody  knows  anything  about  it. 

Sibyl.  Then  tell  us  something  that  nobody  knows. 

L.  Get  along  with  you,  and  tell  Dora  to  make  tea. 

(The  house  rises ;  but  of  course  the  Lectureh  wanted   ft 
be  forced  to  lecture  again^  and  was.) 


LECTUEE  n. 

THE  PYRAMID  BUILDERS. 

In  ilie  liirge  Schoolroom^  to  which  everybody  Juis  been  summoned  iyy 
rincjing  of  the  great  bell. 

L.  So  you  have  all  actually  coine  to  hear  about  crystallisa 
tion  !     I  rannot  conceive  wliy, unless  the  little  ones  think  that 
the  discussion  may  involve  some  reference  to  sugar-candy. 

{Symptoms  of  Jiir/h  clispleaHiire  among  the  younger  member.< 
of  council.  Ihxbel  fi^owns  severely  at  L.,  and  shakes  her 
head  violenlly.) 

My  ilear  children,  if  you  knew  it,  you  are  yourselves,  at 
tliis  momeni,  as  3'ou  sit  in  your  ranks,  nothing,  in  the  eye  of 
a  mineralogist,  but  a  lovely  group  of  rosy  sugar-candy,  ar- 
ranged by  atomic  forces.  And  even  admitting  you  to  be 
something  more,  j^ou  have  certainly  been  crystallising  with- 
out knowing  it.  Did  I  not  hear  a  great  hurrying  and  whis- 
pering, ten  minutes  ago,  when  you  were  late  in  from  the  i^la}'- 
ground  ;  and  thought  you  would  not  all  be  quietW  seated  by 
the  time  I  was  ready : — besides  some  discussion  about  places 
— something  about  '  it's  not  being  fair  that  the  little  ones 
should  always  be  nearest?'  Well,  you  were  then  all  being 
crystallised.  When  you  ran  in  from  the  garden,  and  against 
one  another  in  tlie  passages,  you  were  in  what  mineralogists 
would  call  a  state  of  solution,  and  gradual  confluence  ;  wlien 
you  got  seated  in  those  orderly  rows,  each  in  her  proper 
place,  you  became  crystalline.  Tliat  is  just  what  the  atoms  of 
a  mineral  do,  if  tliey  can.  whenever  they  get  disordered  : 
they  get  into  order  again  as  soon  as  may  be. 

I  hope  you  feel  inclined  to  interrupt  me,  and  say,  '  But  we 
know  GUI'  places  ;  how  do  the  atoms  know  theirs  ?   And  some- 
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times  we  dispute  about  our  places  ;  <lo  tlie  atoms — (and,  be- 
sides, we  dou't  like  being  compared  to  atoms  at  all) — uevei 
dispute  about  theirs?'  Two  wise  questions  these,  if  you  had 
a  mind  to  put  them  I  it  was  long  before  I  asked  them  myself, 
of  myself.  And  I  will  not  call  you  atoms  any  more,  jNLiy  1 
Cidl  you — let  me  see — '  primary  molecules ? '  {General  diaan'iu 
indwated  in  subdued  but  decisive  niurniurs  )  No  !  not  even,  in 
familiar  Saxon,  '  dust  ? ' 

(Pause,  u:i(h  expression  on  faces  of  sori'owful  doubt;  Lio 
gices  voice  to  the  general  sentiment  in  a  timid  '  Please 
don't:) 

No,  children,  I  won't  call  you  that  ;  and  mind,  as  you  grow 
lip,  that  you  do  not  get  into  an  idle  and  wicked  habit  of  call- 
ing yourselves  that.  You  are  something  better  than  dust, 
and  have  other  duties  to  do  than  ever  dust  can  do  ;  and  the 
bonds  of  affection  you  will  enter  into  are  better  than  merely 
'  getting  into  order.'  But  see  to  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
you  always  behave  at  least  as  well  as  '  dust ; '  remember,  it  is 
only  on  compidsion,  and  while  it  has  no  free  permission  to  do 
as  it  likes,  that  it  ever  gets  out  of  order  ;  but  sometimes,  with 
some  of  us,  the  compulsion  has  to  be  the-  other  way — hasn't 
it?  [Remonstj-atonj  ichispej^s,  expressive  of  opinion  that  the 
Lecturer  is  becoming  too  per^o/ui/.)  I'm  not  looking  at  anj^- 
body  in  particular — indeed  I  am  not.  Nay,  if  you  blush  so, 
Kathleen,  how  can  one  help  looking  ?  "We'll  go  back  to  the 
atoms. 

'  How  do  they  know  their  places  ? '  you  asked,  or  should 
have  asked.  Yes,  and  the}'  have  to  do  much  more  than  know 
them :  they  have  to  find  their  way  to  them,  and  that  quietly 
and  at  once,  without  running  against  each  other. 

AVe  may,  indeed,  state  it  briefly  thus  : — Suppose  you  have 
to  build  a  castle,  with  towers  and  roofs  and  buttresses,  out 
of  bricks  of  a  given  shajie,  and  that  these  bricks  are  all  lying 
in  a  huge  heap  at  the  bottom,  in  utter  confusion,  upset  out 
of  carts  at  random.  Y^ou  would  have  to  draw  a  great  many 
plans,  and  count  all  your  bricks,  and  be  sure  you  had  enough 
for   this   and   that   tower,  before  you  began,  aiid  then  you 
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jronl<l  havfi  to  lay  your  foundjitioii,  and  add  layer  by  layer,  in 
:)i«.U'r,  slowly. 

]5ut  how  would  you  be  astonished,  in  these  melancholy 
days,  when  children  don't  read  children's  books,  nor  believe 
any  more  in  fairies,  if  suddenly  a  real  benevolent  fairy,  in  a 
hrij^lit  l)ri(!lv-red  gown,  were  to  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  red 
bricks,  and  to  tap  the  heap  of  them  with  her  wand,  and  say . 
'  Bricks,  bricks,  to  your  places !  '  and  then  you  saw  in  an 
instant  the  whole  heap  rise  in  the  air,  like  a  swarm  of  reJ 
bees,  and — you  have  been  used  to  see  bees  make  a  honey- 
comb, and  to  think  that  strange  enough,  but  now  you  would 
sec  the  honeycomb  make  itself ! — You  want  to  ask  something, 
Florrie,  by  the  look  of  your  eyes. 

Florrie.  Ai'e  they  turned  into  real  bees,  with  stings? 

L.  No,  Florrie  ;  you  are  only  to  fancy  flying  bricks,  as  you 
saw  the  slates  flying  from  the  roof  the  other  day  in  the 
storm  ;  only  those  slates  didn't  seem  to  know  where  they 
were  going,  and,  besides,  were  going  where  they  had  no 
business :  but  my  spell-bound  bricks,  though  they  have  no 
wings,  and  what  is  worse,  no  heads  and  no  eyes,  yet  find 
their  way  in  the  air  just  where  they  should  settle,  into 
towers  and  roofs,  each  flying  to  his  place  and  fastening  there 
at  the  right  moment,  so  that  every  other  one  shall  fit  to  him 
in  his  turn. 

Lily.  But  who  are  the  fairies,  then,  who  build  the  crystals? 

L.  There  is  one  great  fairy,  Lily,  who  builds  much  more 
than  crystals  ;  but  she  builds  these  also.  I  dreamed  that  I 
saw  her  building  a  pyramid,  the  other  day,  as  she  used  to  do, 
for  the  Pharaohs. 

Isabel.  But  that  was  only  a  dream  ? 

L.  Some  dreams  are  truer  than  some  wakings,  Isabel ;  but 
I  won't  tell  it  you  unless  you  like. 

Isabel.  Oh,  please,  please. 

L.  You  are  all  such  wise  children,  there's  no  talking  to 
you  ;  you  won't  beheve  anything. 

Lily.  No,  we  are  not  wise,  and  we  will  beheve  anything, 
when  you  say  we  ought 

L.  AVtll,  it  came  about  this  way.     Sibyl,   do  you  recollcci 
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that  evening  when  we  had  been  looking  at  your  old  cave  br 
Cumae,  and  wondering  why  you  didn't  live  there  still ;  ancj 
then  we  wondered  how  old  you  were  j  and  Egypt  said  you 
wouldn't  tell,  and  nobody  else  could  tell  but  she  ;  and  you 
laughed-  I  thought  very  gaily  for  a  Sibyl — and  said  vol 
would  harness  a  flock  of  cranes  for  us,  and  we  might  fly  ovei 
to  Egypt  if  we  liked,  and  see. 

SiiiYL.  Yes,  and  you  went,  and  couldn't  find  out  after  all  I 

L.  Why,  you  know,  Egypt  had  been  just  doubling  that 
third  pyramid  of  hers  ;  *  and  making  a  new  entrance  into  it ; 
and  a  tine  entrance  it  was !  First,  we  had  to  go  through  an 
ante-room,  which  had  both  its  doors  blocked  up  with  stones ; 
and  then  we  had  three  granite  portcullises  to  pull  up,  one 
after  another ;  and  the  moment  we  had  got  under  them, 
Egypt  signed  to  somebody  above  ;  and  down  they  came 
again  behind  us,  with  a  roar  hke  thunder,  only  louder  ;  then 
we  got  into  a  passage  fit  for  nobody  but  rats,  and  Egypt 
wouldn't  go  any  further  herself,  but  said  we  might  go  on  if 
we  liked ;  and  so  we  came  to  a  hole  in  the  pavement,  and 
then  to  a  granite  trap-door — and  then  we  thought  we  had 
gone  quite  far  enough,  and  came  back,  and  Egypt  laughed 
at  us. 

Egypt.  You  would  not  have  had  me  take  my  crown  off, 
and  stoop  all  the  way  down  a  passage  fit  only  for  rats? 

L.  It  w^as  not  the  crown,  Egypt — you  know  that  very  welL 
It  was  the  flounces  that  would  not  let  you  go  any  farther.  J 
suppose,  however,  you  w^ear  them  as  typical  of  th^  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  so  it  is  all  right. 

Is-\BEL.  Why  didn't  you  take  me  with  you?  Where  rats 
can  go,  mice  can.     I  wouldn't  have  come  back. 

L.  No,  mousie  ;  you  would  have  gone  on  by  yourself,  and 
you  might  have  waked  one  of  Pasht's  cats,f  and  it  would 
have  eaten  you.  I  was  very  glad  you  were  not  there.  But 
after  all  this,  I  suppose  the  imagination  of  the  heavy  granite 
blocks  and  the  underground  ways  had  troubled  me,  and 
dreams  are  often  shaped  in  a  strange  opposition  to  the  im- 
pressions that  have  caused  them ;  and  from  all  that  we  had 
*  Note  l  t  N<Jte  iii. 
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been  reading  in  Buiisen  about  stoues  lliai  couldirt  be  lifledl 
with  lev(>rs,  I  begun  to  dream  about  btoncs  that  lifted  them 
'lelvcs  with  wings. 

Sn$vu  Now  you  nia«t  just  tell  us  all  about  it 

L.  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  beside  the  lake,  out  (A 
\liosc  elay  tlic  bricks  were  made  for  ilie  great  pyramid  of 
\sychis.*  Tliey  had  just  been  all  finislied,  and  were  lying 
by  the  lake  margin,  in  long  ridges,  like  waves.  It  was  near 
evening  ;  and  as  I  looked  towards  the  sunset,  I  saw  a  thing 
like  a  dark  pillar  standing  where  the  rock  of  the  desert  stoops 
to  the  Nile  valley.  I  did  not  know  there  was  a  pillar  there, 
and  wondered  at  it ;  and  it  grew  larger,  and  glided  nearer, 
becoming  like  the  form  of  a  man,  but  vast,  and  it  did  not 
move  its  feet,  but  glided  like  a  pillar  of  sand.  And  as  it  drew 
nearer,  I  looked  by  chance  past  it,  towards  the  sun  ;  and  saw 
a  silver  cloud,  which  was  of  all  the  clouds  closest  to  the  sun 
(and  in  one  place  crossed  it),  draw  itself  back  from  the  sun, 
suddenly.  And  it  turned,  and  shot  towards  the  dark  j^illar ; 
leajnng  in  an  arch,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.  And  I 
thought  it  was  lightning ;  but  when  it  came  near  the  shadowy 
pillar,  it  sank  slowly  down  beside  it,  and  changed  into  the 
shape  of  a  woman,  very  beautiful,  and  with  a  strength  of 
deep  calm  in  her  blue  eyes.  She  was  robed  to  the  feet  with 
a  white  robe  ;  and  above  that,  to  her  knees,  by  the  cloud 
which  I  had  seen  across  the  sun  ;  but  all  the  golden  ripples 
of  it  had  become  plumes,  so  that  it  had  changed  into  two 
bright  wings  like  those  of  a  vulture,  which  wrapped  round 
her  to  her  knees.  She  had  a  weaver's  shuttle  lianging  over 
,her  shoulder,  by  the  thread  of  it,  and  in  her  left  hand,  ar- 
Tows,  tipped  with  fire. 

LsAiiEL  {rla2}phig    Iter   hands).     Oh !    it   was   Neith^   it   waji 
Seith  I  I  know  now. 

L.  Yes  ;  it  was  Neith  herself ;  and  as  the  two  great  spirits 
came  nearer  to  me,  I  saw  they  were  the  Brother  and  Sister — 
the  pillared  shadow  was  the  Greater  Pthah  f  And  I  heard 
them  speak,  and  the  sound  of  their  words  was  like  a  distjm' 
singing.  I  could  not  understand  the  words  one  by  one/  y^ 
"  ^'ote  il  \  ^'ote  Jii 
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their  sense  came  to  me  ;  and  so  I  knew  that  Neith  Lad  couit 
down  to  see  her  brother's  work,  and  the  work  that  he  had 
put  into  the  mind  of  the  king  to  make  his  servants  do.  And 
she  was  displeased  at  it ;  because  she  saw  only  pieces  of  dark 
clay  ;  and  no  porphyry,  nor  marble,  nor  any  fair  stone  that 
men  might  engrave  the  figures  of  the  gods  upon.  And  she 
blamed  her  brother,  and  said,  '  Oh,  Lord  of  truth !  is  this 
then  thy  will,  that  men  should  mould  only  four-square  pieces 
of  clay :  and  the  forms  of  the  gods  no  more  ? '  Then  the 
Lord  of  truth  sighed,  and  said,  '  Oh !  sister,  in  truth  they  do 
not  love  us  ;  why  should  they  set  up  our  images  ?  Let  them 
do  what  they  may,  and  not  lie — let  them  make  their  clay 
four-square  ;  and  labour  ;  and  perish.' 

Then  Neith's  dark  blue  eyes  grew  darker,  and  she  said, 
'  Oh,  Lord  of  truth !  why  should  they  love  us  ?  their  love  is 
vain  ;  or  fear  us?  for  their  fear  is  base.  Yet  let  them  testify 
of  us,  that  they  knew  we  lived  for  ever.' 

But  the  Lord  of  truth  answered,  '  They  know,  and  yet  they 
know  not.  Let  them  keep  silence  ;  for  their  silence  only  is 
truth.' 

But  Neith  answered,  '  Brother,  wilt  thou  also  make  league 
with  Death,  because  Death  is  true  ?  Oh  !  thou  jiotter,  who 
hast  cast  these  human  things  from  thy  wheel,  many  to  dis- 
honour, and  few  to  honour  ;  wilt  thou  not  let  them  so  much 
as  see  my  face  ;  but  slay  them  in  slavery  ? ' 

But  Pthah  only  answered,  '  Let  them  build,  sister,  let  them 
build.' 

And  Neith  answered,  *  What  shall  they  build,  if  I  build  not 
with  them  ? ' 

And  Pthah  drew  with  his  measuring  rod  upon  the  sand. 
And  I  saw  suddenly,  drawn  on  the  sand,  the  outlines  of  great 
cities,  and  of  vaults,  and  domes,  and  aqueducts,  and  bastions, 
and  towers,  greater  than  obelisks,  covered  with  black  clouds. 
And  the  wind  blew  ripples  of  sand  amidst  the  lines  that 
Pthah  drew,  and  the  moving  sand  was  hke  the  marching  of 
men.  But  I  saw  that  wherever  Neith  looked  at  the  line^ 
they  faded,  and  were  effaced. 

'  Oh,  Brother  ! '  she  said  at  last,  '  what  is  this  vanity  ?    Ji\ 
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uliy  shouldst  thou  mock  tlicm,  who  iirt  Lord  of  truth  V  '  But 
Ptliali  answered,  '  They  thou<;ht  to  bind  mo  ;  and  they  nhall 
!)(>  bound.     Tlicv  shall  laboui-  in  the  fire  for  vanity.' 

And  Neith  said,  looking  at  the  sand,  'Brother,  tliere  is  no 
I  rue  labour  \\vvq — there  is  only  weary  life  and  wasteful 
ilcatli." 

And  Pthiih  answered,  '  Is  it  not  truer  labour,  sister,  than 
thy  sculpture  of  dreams?' 

Then  Neith  smiled  ;  and  stopped  suddenly. 

She  looked  to  the  sun  ;  its  edge  touched  the  horizon -edge 
of  the  desert.  Then  she  looked  to  the  long  heaps  of  pieces 
of  clay,  that  lay,  each  with  its  blue  shadow,  by  the  lake 
shore. 

'  Brother,'  she  said,  'how  long  will  this  pyramid  of  thine  be 
in  building? ' 

*  Thotli  will  have  sealed  the  scroll  of  the  years  ten  times, 
before  the  summit  is  laid.' 

'  Brother,  thou  knowest  not  how  to  teach  thy  children  to 
labour,'  answered  Neith.  'Look!  I  must  follow  Phre  be- 
yond Atlas  ;  shall  I  build.  3'our  pyramid  for  you  before  he 
goes  down  ? '  And  Pthah  answ'ered,  '  Yea,  sister,  if  thou 
canst  put  thy  winged  shoulders  to  such  work.'  And  Neith 
drew  herself  to  her  height ;  and  I  heard  a  clashing  pass 
through  the  ])lumes  of  her  wings,  and  the  asp  stood  up  on 
her  helmet,  and  lire  gathered  in  her  eyes.  And  she  took  one 
of  the  flaming  arrows  out  of  the  sheaf  in  her  left  hand,  and 
stretched  it  out  over  the  heaps  of  clay.  And  they  rose  uj) 
like  flights  of  locusts,  and  S2)read  themselves  in  the  air,  so 
that  it  grew  dark  in  a  moment.  Then  Neith  designed  them 
places  with  her  arrow  point  ;  and  they  drew  into  ranks,  like 
dark  clouds  laid  level  at  morning.  Then  Neith  pointed  with 
her  arrow  to  the  north,  and  to  the  south,  and  to  the  east,  and 
to  the  west,  and  the  flying  motes  of  earth  drew  asunder  into 
four  great  ranked  crowds  ;  and  stood,  one  in  the  north,  and 
one  in  the  south,  and  one  in  the  east,  and  one  in  the  west- 
one  against  another.  Then  Neith  spread  her  wings  wide  for 
an  instant,  and  closed  them  with  a  sound  like  the  sound  of 
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a  rushing  sea  ;  anil  waved  her  hand  towards  the  foundatiou 
of  the  pyramid,  where  it  was  laid  on  the  brow  of  the  desert 
And  the  four  fiocks  drew  together  and  sank  d(nvn,  Uke  sea 
birds  setthng  to  a  level  rock  ;  and  when  tliej  met,  there  wag 
a  sudden  tlame,  as  broad  as  the  pyramid,  and  as  high  as  the 
ilouds  ;  and  it  dazzled  me ;  and  I  closed  my  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant ;  and  wdien  I  looked  again,  the  pyramid  stood  on  its 
rock,  perfect ;  and  purple  with  the  light  from  the  edge  of  the 
sinking  sun. 

The  younger  Childiien  {varioudij  pleased).  I'm  so  glad  ! 
How  nice  !     But  what  did  Pthah  say  ? 

L.  Neith  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  he  would  say.  When 
I  turned  back  to  look  at  her,  she  was  gone  ;  and  I  only  saw 
the  level  white  cloud  form  itself  again,  close  to  the  arch  of 
the  sun  as  it  sank.  And  as  the  last  edge  of  the  sun  disap- 
peared, the  form  of  Pthah  faded  into  a  mighty  shadow,  and 
so  passed  aw^ay. 

Egypt.  And  was  Neith's  pyramid  left  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  but  you  could  not  think,  Egypt,  what  a  strange 
feeling  of  utter  loneliness  came  over  me  when  the  presence 
of  the  two  gods  passed  away.  It  seemed  as  if  I  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  be  alone  before  ;  and  the  unbroken 
line  of  the  desert  was  terrible. 

Egypt.  I  used  to  feel  that,  when  I  was  queen  :  sometimes 
I  had  to  carve  gods,  for  company,  all  over  my  palace.  I 
would  fain  have  seen  real  ones,  if  I  could. 

L.  But  listen  a  moment  yet,  for  that  was  not  quite  all  my 
dream.  The  twilight  drew  swiftly  to  the  dark,  and  I  could 
hardly  see  the  great  pyramid  ;  when  there  came  a  heav^ 
murmuring  sound  in  the  air  ;  and  a  horned  beetle,  with  ter- 
rible claws,  fell  on  the  sand  at  my  feet,  with  a  blow  like  the 
beat  of  a  hannner.  Then  it  stood  up  on  its  hind  claws,  an  ) 
waved  its  pincers  at  me  :  and  its  fore  claws  became  stron^^ 
arms,  and  hands  ;  one  grasping  real  iron  pincers,  and  the 
other  a  huge  hammer  ;  and  it  had  a  helmet  on  its  head,  with- 
out any  eyelet  holes,  that  I  could  see.  And  its  two  hind 
claws  became  strong  crooked  legs,  "«'itK  feet  bent  inwards. 
And  so  there  stood  by  me  a  dwarf,  in  glossy  black  armour 
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ribbed  :intl  omboBsod  like  a  bcetlo's  back,  leaning  on  his  liam- 
nuT.  And  I  could  not  speak  for  wonder ;  but  lie  spoke  with 
a  murmur  like  the  dying  away  of  a  beat  upon  a  bell.  He 
said,  '  I  will  make  Neith's  great  pyramid  small.  I  am  the 
lower  Ptliali  ;  and  have  power  over  fire.  I  can  wither  the 
strong  things,  and  strengthen  the  weak  ;  and  everything  thai 
is  great  I  can  make  small,  and  everything  that  is  little  I  can 
make  great.'  Then  he  tui-ned  to  the  angle  of  the  pyramid 
and  limped  towards  it.  And  the  pyramid  grew  deep  purple  ; 
and  then  red  like  blood,  and  then  j)ale  rose-colour,  like  fire. 
And  I  saw  that  it  glowed  with  fire  from  within.  And  the 
lower  Pthah  touched  it  with  the  hand  that  held  the  pincers  ; 
and  it  sank  down  like  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass, — then  drew 
itself  together,  and  sank,  still,  and  became  nothing,  it  seemed 
to  me  ;  but  the  armed  dwarf  stooped  down,  and  took  it  into 
his  hand,  and  brouglit  it  to  me,  saying,  '  Everything  that  is 
great  I  can  make  like  this  pyramid  ;  and  give  into  men's 
hands  to  destroy.'  And  I  saw  that  he  had  a  Httle  pyramid  in 
his  hand,  with  as  many  courses  in  it  as  the  large  one  ;  and 
built  like  that,  only  so  small.  And  because  it  glowed  still,  1 
was  afraid  to  touch  it ;  but  Pthah  said,  '  Touch  it — for  I  have 
bound  the  fire  within  it,  so  that  it  cannot  burn.'  So  1 
touched  it,  and  took  it  into  my  own  hand  ;  and  it  was  cold  ; 
only  red,  like  a  ruby.  And  Pthah  laughed,  and  became  like 
a  beetle  again,  and  buried  himself  in  the  sand,  fiercely  ; 
throwing  it  back  over  his  shoulders.  And  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  he  would  draw  me  down  with  him  into  the  sand  ;  and  I 
started  back,  and  w  oke,  holding  the  Uttle  pyramid  so  fast  io 
guy  hand  that  it  hurt  me. 

Egypt.  Holding  what  in  your  hand  ? 

L.  The  little  pyramid. 

Egypt.  Neith's  pyramid  ? 

L.  Neith's,  I  believe  ;  though  not  built  for  Asychis.  I 
know  only  that  it  is  a  little  rosy  transparent  pyramid,  built 
of  more  courses  of  bricks  than  I  can  count,  it  being  made  so 
small.  You  don't  believe  me,  of  course,  Egyptian  infidel : 
but  there  it  is.     ^Giving  crystal  of  rose  Fluor.) 
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{Confused  examination  by  ci'owded  audience,  over  each 
others  shoulders  and  under  each  other's  arms.  Disap- 
pointment begins  to  manifest  itself) 

Sebyl  (not  quite  knowing  why  she  and  others  are  disappointed) 
But  you  showed  us  this  the  other  day  ! 

L.  Yes  ;  but  you  would  not  look  at  it  the  other  dav. 

Sibyl,  But  was  all  that  tine  dream  only  about  this? 

L.  What  finer  thing  could  a  dream  be  about  than  tliis? 
It  is  small,  if  you  will  ;  but  when  you  begin  to  think  of  thinys 
rightly,  the  ideas  of  sniallness  and  largeness  pass  away.  The 
making  of  this  pyramid  was  in  reality  just  as  wonderful  aa 
the  dream  I  have  been  telling  you,  and  just  as  incomprehen- 
sible. It  was  not,  I  suppose,  as  swift,  but  quite  as  giand 
things  are  done  aa  swiftly.  When  Neitli  makes  crystals  of 
snow,  it  needs  a  gi*eat  deal  moi-e  marshalling  of  the  atoms, 
by  her  tlaminj;]:  arrows,  than  it  does  to  make  crvstiils  like  this 
one  ;  and  that  is  done  in  a  moment. 

Egypt.  But  how  you  do  puzzle  us  !  Why  do  you  say  Neith 
does  it  ?     You  don't  mean  that  she  is  a  real  spirit,  do  you  ? 

L.  What  /  mean,  is  of  little  consequence.  What  the  EgA'p- 
tians  meant,  who  called  her  '  Xeith,' — or  Homer,  who  called 
her  '  Athena,' — or  Solomon,  who  called  her  by  a  word  which 
the  Greeks  render  as  SSoj^hia,*  you  must  judge  for  youi'selves. 
But  her  testimony  is  always  the  same,  and  all  nations  have 
received  it :  'I  was  by  Him  as  one  brought  up  with  Him,  and 
I  was  daily  His  delight  ;  rejoicing  in  the  habitable  pai-ts  ol 
the  eai*th,  and  my  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men.' 

Mary.  But  is  not  that  only  a  personification  ? 

L.  If  it  be,  what  ^yill  you  gain  by  uupersonifying  it,  oi 
what  right  have  you  to  do  so  ?  Cannot  you  accei:)t  the  imagu 
giyen  you,  in  its  hfe  ;  and  listen,  like  children,  to  the  words 
which  chietly  belong  to  you  as  children  :  '  I  love  them  thai 
love  me,  and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me  ? ' 

(They  are  all  quiet  for  a  minute  or  two;  questions  begin 
to  appear  in  their  eyes.) 

I  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more  to-dar.     Take  that  rose 
^stal  away  with  you^  and  think 
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<.  vet'^  dtdl  Lecture^  wilfully  brought  upon  themselves  by  the  elder  chtldre* 
Some  of  the  young  ones  IiavCf  however^  managed  to  get  in  by  mistake. 
Scene,  the  Schoolroom. 

L.  So  I  am  to  stand  up  here  merely  to  be  asked  questions, 
to-day,  ]Miss  Mary,  am  I  ? 

;Mauy.  Yes  ;  and  you  must  answer  them  plainly  ;  Avithout 
telling  us  any  more  stories.  You  are  quite  spoiling  the  chil- 
dren :  the  poor  little  things'  heads  are  turning  round  like 
kaleidoscopes  ;  and  they  don't  know  in  the  least  what  you 
mean.  Nor  do  we  old  ones,  either,  for  that  matter;  to-day 
you  must  really  tell  us  nothing  but  facts. 

L.  I  am  sworn  ;  but  3'ou  won't  like  it,  a  bit. 

Mary.  Now,  first  of  all,  what  do  you  mean  by  '  bricks  ?  ' — 
Ai'e  the  smallest  particles  of  minerals  all  of  some  accurate 
shape,  like  bricks  ? 

L.  I  do  not  know.  Miss  Mary  ;  I  do  not  even  know  if  any- 
body knows.  The  smallest  atoms  which  are  visibly  and  prac- 
tically put  together  to  make  large  crystals,  may  better  be 
described  as  'Hmited  in  fixed  directions'  than  as  'of  fixed 
forms.'  But  I  can  tell  you  nothing  clear  about  ultimate 
atoms  :  you  will  find  the  idea  of  little  bricks,  or,  perhaps,  of 
little  si:>lieres,  available  for  all  the  uses  you  will  Ijave  to  put 
It  to. 

M\RY.  "Well,  it  s  very  provoking  ;  one  seems  alwaj's  to  be 
stopped  just  when  one  is  coming  to  the  veiy  thing  one  wants 
to  know. 

L.  No,  Mar}',  for  we  should  not  wish  to  know  anything  but 
what  is  easily  and  assuredly  knowable.  There's  no  end  to  it 
If  I  could  show  you,  or  myself,  a  group  of  ultimate  atoms, 
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quite  clearly,  in  this  magnifying  glass,  wo  sliouLl  botli  h€ 
presently  vexed  because  we  could  not  break  them  in  two 
pieces,  and  see  their  insides. 

M-\KY.  Well  then,  next,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  flying  ol 
the  bricks  ?     What  is  it  the  atoms  do,  that  is  like  flying  ? 

L.  When  they  are  dissolved,  or  uucrystallised,  they  are 
really  separated  from  each  other,  like  a  swarm  of  gnats  in  the 
air,  or  like  a  shoal  of  fish  in  the  sea  ; — generally  at  about 
equal  distances.  In  currents  of  solutions,  or  at  different 
depths  of  them,  one  part  may  be  more  full  of  the  dissolved 
atoms  than  another ;  but  on  the  whole,  you  may  think  of 
them  as  equidistant,  like  the  spots  in  the  print  of  your  gown. 
If  they  are  separated  by  force  of  heat  only,  the  substance  is 
said  to  be  melted  ;  if  they  are  separated  by  any  other  sub-- 
stance,  as  particles  of  sugar  by  water,  they  are  said  to  be 
•dissolved.'     Note  this  distinction  carefully,  all  of  you. 

Doha.  I  will  be  very  particular.  When  next  you  tell  me 
there  isn't  sugar  enough  in  your  tea,  I  will  say,  '  It  is  not  yet 
dissolved,  sir.' 

L.  I  tell  you  what  shall  be  dissolved.  Miss  Dora  ;  and  that's 
the  present  parliament,  if  the  members  get  too  saucy. 

(J)oB.\  folds  her  hands  and  casts  down  her  eyes.) 

L.  {proceeds  in  state).  Now,  IMiss  Mary,  you  know  already, 
I  believe,  that  nearly  everything  will  melt,  under  a  sufficient 
heat,  like  wax.  Limestone  melts  (under  pressure) ;  sand 
molts  ;  granite  melts  ;  tlie  lava  of  a  voloano  is  a  mixed  mass 
of  many  kinds  of  rocks,  melted  :  and  any  melted  substance 
nearly  always,  if  not  always,  crystallises  as  it  cools  ;  the  more 
slowly  the  more  perfectly.  W^ater  melts  at  what  we  call  the 
freezing,  but  might  just  as  wisely,  though  not  as  conveniently, 
call  the  melting,  point ;  and  radiates  as  it  cools  into  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  know^n  crystals.  Glass  melts  at  a  greater  heat, 
and  will  crystallise,  if  you  let  it  cool  slowdy  enough,  in  stars, 
much  like  snow.  Gold  needs  more  heat  to  melt  it,  but  crys- 
tiillises  also  exquisitely,  as  I  will  presently  show  you.  Arsenic 
and  sulphur  crystallise  from  their  vapours.  Now  in  any  of 
these  cases,  either  of  melted,  dissolved,  or  vaporous  bodies^ 
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the  particles  fire  usually  separated  from  each  other,  cither  hj 
licat,  or  by  an  interiiicdiato  substance  ;  and  in  crystallis' 
in*^  they  are  both  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  and  packed, 
so  as  to  fit  as  closely  as  possible  :  the  essential  part  of  the 
business  being  not  the  bringing  together,  but  the  packing. 
Who  packed  your  trunk  for  you,  last  holidays,  Isabel  ? 

Is.vBEL.  Lily  docs,  always. 

L.  And  how  much  can  you  allow  for  Lily's  good  packing, 
in  guessing  what  will  go  into  the  trunk  ? 

Isabel.  Oh  !  I  bring  twice  as  much  as  the  trunk  holds. 
Lily  always  gets  everything  in. 

Lily.  Ah  !  but,  Isey,  if  you  only  knew  what  a  time  it  takes ! 
and  since  you've  had  those  great  hard  buttons  on  your  frocks, 
I  can't  do  anything  with  them.  Buttons  won't  go  anywhere, 
you  know. 

L.  Yes,  Lily,  it  would  be  well  if  she  only  knew  what  a  time 
it  takes  ;  and  I  wish  any  of  us  knew  what  a  time  crystallisa- 
tion takes,  for  that  is  consummately  fine  packing.  The  parti- 
cles of  the  rock  are  thrown  down,  just  as  Isabel  brings  her 
things — in  a  heap  ;  and  innumerable  Lilies,  not  of  the  valley, 
but  of  the  rock,  come  to  pack  them.  But  it  takes  such  a 
time  ! 

However,  the  best — out  and  out  the  best — way  of  under- 
standing the  thing,  is  to  crystallise  yourselves. 

The  Audience.  Ourselves ! 

L.  Yes  ;  not  merely  as  you  did  the  other  day,  carelessly, 
on  the  schoolroom  forms  ;  but  carefully  and  finely,  out  in  the 
playground.  You  can  play  at  crystallisation  there  as  much  as 
you  please. 

Kathleen  and  Jessie.   Oh  !  how  ? — how  ? 

L.  First,  you  must  put  yourselves  together,  as  close  as  you 
can,  in  the  middle  of  the  grass,  and  form,  for  first  practice, 
any  figure  you  like. 

Jessie.  Any  dancing  figure,  do  you  mean  ? 

L.  No  ;  I  mean  a  square,  or  a  cross,  or  a  diamond.  Any 
figure  you  like,  standing  close  together.  You  had  better  out- 
Hne  it  first  on  the  turf,  with  sticks,  or  pebbles,  so  as  to  sea 
that  it  is  rightly  di'awn  ;  then  get  into  it  and  enlarge  or  dimin^ 
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ish  it  at  one  side,  till  you  are  all  quite  in  it,  and  no  empiv 
space  left. 

Dora.  Crinoline  and  all? 

L.  The  crinoline  may  stand  eventually  for  rough  crv'Htalline 
surface,  unless  you  pin  it  in  ;  and  then  you  may  make  a  pel 
ished  crystal  of  yourselves. 

Lily.  Oh,  we'll  pin  it  in — we'll  pin  it  in  ! 

L.  Then,  when  you  are  all  in  the  figure,  let  every  one  note 
her  place,  and  who  is  next  her  on  each  side  ;  and  let  the  out- 
siders count  how  many  places  they  stand  from  the  corners. 

KatiDuEen.  Yes,  yes, — and  then  ? 

L.  Then  you  must  scatter  all  over  the  playground — right 
over  it  from  side  to  side,  and  end  to  end  ;  and  put  yourselves 
all  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  everywhere.  You 
needn't  mind  doing  it  very  accurately,  but  so  as  to  be  nearly 
equidistant  ;  not  less  than  about  three  yards  apart  from  each 
other,  on  every  side. 

Jessie.  We  can  easily  cut  pieces  of  string  of  equal  length, 
to  hold.     And  then  ? 

L,  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  let  everybody  walk,  at  the  same 
rate,  towards  the  outlined  figure  in  the  middle.  You  had 
better  sing  as  you  walk  ;  that  will  keep  you  in  good  time. 
And  as  you  close  in  towards  it,  let  each  take  her  place,  and 
the  next  comers  fit  themselves  in  beside  the  first  ones,  till  you 
are  all  in  the  figure  again. 

Kathi^en.  Oh  !  how  we  shall  run  against  each  other  !  What 
fun  it  will  be  ! 

L.  No,  no.  Miss  Katie  ;  I  can't  allow  any  running  against 
each  other.  The  atoms  never  do  that,  whatever  human  creat- 
ures do.  You  must  all  know  your  places,  and  find  your  way 
to  them  without  jostling. 

Lily.  But  how  ever  shall  we  do  that  ? 

Isabel.  Mustn't  the  ones  in  the  middle  be  the  neai*est,  and 
the  outside  ones  farther  off — when  we  go  away  to  scatter,  I 
mean? 

L.  Yes  ;  you  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  your  order  ;  you 
will  soon  find  out  how  to  do  it ;  it  is  only  like  soldiers  form- 
ing square,  except  that  each  must  stand  still  in  her  place 
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RS  8he  reaches  it,  and  the  others  come  round  her;  and  you 
^vill  have  much  mor(>  complicated  figures,  afterwards,  to  form, 
than  squares. 

Isabel.  Ill  put  a  stone  at  my  place  :  then  I  shall  know  it, 

L.  You  might  each  nail  a  bit  of  paper  to  the  turf,  at  youi 
place,  with  your  name  upon  it :  but  it  would  be  of  no  use, 
for  if  you  don't  know  your  places,  you  will  make  a  fine  piece 
of  business  of  it,  while  3'ou  are  looking  for  your  names. 
And,  Isabel,  if  with  a  little  head,  and  eyes,  and  a  brain  (all 
of  them  very  good  and  serviceable  of  their  kind,  as  such 
things  go),  you  think  you  cannot  know  your  place  without  a 
stone  at  it,  after  examining  it  well, — how  do  you  think  each 
atom  knows  its  place,  when  it  never  was  there  before,  and 
there's  no  stone  at  it  ? 

Ig^vBEL.  But  does  every  atom  know  its  place  ? 

L.  How  else  could  it  get  there  ? 

Mary.  Are  they  not  attracted  to  their  places  ? 

L.  Cover  a  piece  of  paper  with  spots,  at  equal  intervals  5 
and  then  imagine  any  kind  of  attraction  you  choose,  or  any 
law  of  attraction,  to  exist  between  the  spots,  and  try  how,  on 
that  permitted  supposition,  you  can  attract  them  iato  the 
figui'e  of  a  Maltese  cross,  in  the  middle  of  the  paper. 

Maey  (having  tried  it).  Yes;  I  see  that  I  cannot: — one 
would  need  all  kinds  of  attractions,  in  different  ways,  at  dif- 
fierent  places.     But  you  do  not  mean  that  the  atoms  are  ahve  ? 

L.  AVhat  is  it  to  be  alive  ? 

Dora.  There  now  ;  you're  going  to  be  provoking,  I  know. 

L.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  provoking  to  be  asked 
;?hat  it  is  to  be  alive.  Do  you  think  you  don't  know  whether 
vou  are  ahve  or  not  ? 

(Isabel  skips  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  hack.) 

L.  Yes,  Isabel,  that's  all  very  fine  ;  and  you  and  I  may  call 
that  being  alive  :  but  a  modern  philosopher  calls  it  being  in  a 
'  mode  of  motion.'  It  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  to 
take  you  to  the  sideboard  ;  and  exactly  the  same  quantity  to 
bring  you  back  again.     That's  all. 

Isabel.  No,  it  isn't.     And  besides,  I'm  not  hot. 
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L.  I  am,  sometiiues,  at  the  way  they  talk.  However,  yoo 
know,  Isabel,  you  might  have  been  a  particle  of  a  mineral,  and 
yet  have  been  carried  round  the  room,  or  anywhere  else,  by 
chemical  forces,  in  the  liveliest  way. 

Isabel.  Yes;  but  I  wasn't  carried:  I  carried  myself. 

L.  The  fact  is,  mousie,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  much  to  say 
what  makes  a  thing  alive,  as  \\liat  makes  it  a  Self.  As  soon 
as  you  are  shut  otY  from  the  rest  of  the  universe  into  a  Self, 
you  begin  to  be  alive. 

Violet  [indujnant).  Oh,  surely — surely  that  cannot  be  so. 
Is  not  all  the  life  of  the  soul  in  communion,  not  separation  ? 

L.  There  can  be  no  communion  where  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion. But  we  shall  be  in  an  abyss  of  metaphysics  presently, 
if  we  don't  look  out ;  and  besides,  we  must  not  be  too  grand, 
to-day,  for  the  younger  children.  We'll  be  gi'and,  some  day, 
by  ourselves,  if  we  must.  [Tlie  younger  ddldren  are  not 
pleased,  and  2)repare  to  remonstrate  ;  hut,  knoivmg  by  exjjeri- 
ence,  that  all  convei'satioyis  in  which  the  ivord  'communion* 
occurs,  are  unintelligible,  think  better  of  it.)  Meantime,  for 
broad  answer  about  the  atoms.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
use  the  word  '  life,'  of  any  energy  which  does  not  belong  to 
a  given  form.  A  seed,  or  an  egg,  or  a  young  animal  are  pro- 
perly called  '  alive '  with  respect  to  the  force  belonging  to 
those  forms,  which  consistently  develops  that  form,  and  no 
other.  But  the  force  which  crystallises  a  mineral  appears  to 
be  chiefly  external,  and  it  does  not  produce  an  entii'ely  deter- 
minate and  individual  form,  limited  in  size,  but  only  an  ag- 
gregation, in  which  some  limiting  laws  must  be  observed. 

Mary.  But  I  do  not  see  much  difference,  that  way,  between 
a  ciystal  and  a  tree. 

L.  Add,  then,  that  the  mode  of  the  energy  in  a  living 
thing  implies  a  continual  change  in  its  elements  ;  and  a 
period  for  its  end.  So  you  may  define  life  by  its  attached 
negative,  death  ;  and  still  more  by  its  attached  positive, 
birth.  But  I  won't  be  plagued  any  more  about  this,  just 
now  ;  if  you  choose  to  think  the  crystals  alive,  do,  and  wel- 
come. Rocks  have  always  been  called  '  living? '  in  their  na* 
live  place. 
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Mary.  Tlieso's  one  question  more  ;  then  I've  done. 

Tj.   Only  one  ? 

Mauy.  Only  one. 

L.  But  if  it  is  answered,  won't  it  turn  into  two? 

Mary.  No ;  I  think  it  will  remain  single,  and  be  comfort 
able. 

L.  Let  me  hear  it. 

Mary.  You  know,  we  are  to  crystallise  ourselves  out  ol 
the  whole  playground.  Now,  what  playground  have  the 
minerals  ?  Where  are  they  scattered  before  they  are  crystal- 
lised ;  and  where  are  the  crystals  generally  made  ? 

L.  That  sounds  to  me  more  like  three  questions  than  one, 
Mary.     If  it  is  only  one,  it  is  a  wide  one. 

Mary.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  the  width  of  it. 

L.  Well,  I  must  keep  it  within  the  best  compass  I  can. 
When  rocks  either  dry  from  a  moist  state,  or  cool  from  a 
heated  state,  they  necessarily  alter  in  bulk  ;  and  cracks,  or 
open  spaces,  form  in  them  in  all  directions.  These  cracks 
must  be  filled  up  with  solid  matter,  or  the  rock  would  even- 
tually become  a  ruinous  heap.  So,  sometimes  by  water, 
sometimes  by  vapour,  sometimes  nobody  knows  how,  crystal- 
lisable  matter  is  brought  from  somewhere,  and  fastens  itself 
in  these  open  spaces,  so  as  to  bind  the  rock  together  again, 
with  crystal  cement.  A  vast  quantity  of  hollows  are  formed 
in  lavas  by  bubbles  of  gas,  just  as  the  holes  are  left  in  bread 
well  baked.  In  process  of  time  these  cavities  are  generally 
filled  with  various  crystals. 

Mary.  But  where  does  the  crystallising  substance  come  from  r 

L.  Sometimes  out  of  the  rock  itself  ;  sometimes  from  below 
or  above,  through  the  veins.  The  entire  substance  of  the 
contracting  rock  may  be  filled  with  liquid,  pressed  into  it  so 
as  to  fill  every  pore  ; — or  with  mineral  vapoar  ; — or  it  may 
be  so  charged  at  one  place,  and  empty  at  another.  There's 
no  end  to  the  *  may  he's.'  But  aU  that  you  need  fancy,  for 
our  present  purpose,  is  that  hollows  in  the  rocks,  like  the 
caves  in  Derbyshire,  are  traversed  by  liquids  or  vapour  con- 
taining certain  elements  in  a  more  or  less  free  or  separate 
itate,  which  crystaUise  on  the  cave  walls. 
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Sibyl.  There  now  ; — Mary  baa  Lad  all  her  questions  aiv 
swered  :  it's  my  turn  to  have  mine. 

L.  All,  there's  a  conspiracy  among  you,  I  see.  I  might 
have  guessed  as  much. 

E)oRA.  I'm  sure  you  ask  us  questions  enough !  How  can 
you  have  the  heart,  when  you  dislike  so  to  be  asked  them 
yourself  ? 

L.  My  dear  child,  if  people  do  not  answer  questions,  it 
does  not  matter  how  many  they  are  asked,  because  they've 
no  trouble  with  them.  Now,  when  I  ask  you  questions,  I 
never  expect  to  be  answered  ;  but  when  you  ask  me,  you 
always  do  ;  and  it's  not  fair. 

Doha-  Very  well,  w^e  shall  understand,  next  time. 

Sibyl.  No,  but  seriously,  we  all  want  to  ask  one  thing 
more,  quite  dreadfully. 

L.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  asked  it,  quite  dreadfully  ;  but 
you'll  have  your  own  way,  of  course. 

Sibyl.  We  none  of  us  understand  about  the  lower  Pthah. 
It  was  not  merely  yesterday  ;  but  in  all  we  have  read  about 
him  in  "Wilkinson,  or  in  any  book,  we  cannot  understand 
what  the  Egyptians  put  theu*  god  into  that  ugly  little  de- 
formed shape  for. 

L.  Well,  I'm  glad  it's  that  sort  of  question  ;  because  I  can 
answer  anything  I  like,  to  that. 

Egypt.  Anything  you  Uke  will  do  quite  well  for  us  ;  we 
shall  be  pleased  with  the  answer,  if  you  are. 

L.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  most  gracious  queen ;  for  I 
must  begin  by  the  statement  that  queens  seem  to  have  dis- 
liked all  sorts  of  work,  in  those  days,  as  much  as  some  queens 
dislike  sewing  to-day. 

Egypt.  Now,  it's  too  bad  !  and  just  when  I  was  trying  to 
say  the  civillest  thing  I  could  ! 

L.  But,  Egypt,  why  did  you  tell  me  you  disliked  sewing 

BO? 

Egypt.  Did  not  I  show  you  how  the  thread  cuts  my  fin- 
gers? and  I  always  get  cramp,  somehow,  iu  my  neck,  if  I  seW 
long. 

L.  Well,  I  suppose   the  Egyptian  queens  thought   everj< 
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body  got  t'r.'unp  in  tlieir  nock,  if  tliey  sewed  long  ;  and  that 
thread  always  cut  people's  fingers.  At  all  events,  every 
kind  of  manual  labour  was  despised  both  by  them,  and  the 
Greeks  ;  and,  wliile  they  owned  the  real  good  and  fruit  of  it, 
ilioy  yet  held  it  a  degradation  to  all  who  practised  it.  Also, 
knowing  the  laws  of  life  thoroughly,  they  j^erceived  that  th€ 
special  practice  necessary  to  bring  any  manual  art  to  perfec 
tion  strengthened  the  body  distortedly  ;  one  energy  or  mem 
ber  gaining  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  They  especially 
dreaded  and  despised  any  kind  of  work  that  had  to  be  done 
near  fire :  yet,  feeling  what  they  owed  to  it  in  metal-work,  as 
the  basis  of  all  other  work,  they  expressed  this  mixed  rever- 
ence and  scorn  in  the  varied  t}^es  of  the  lame  Hephaestus, 
and  the  lower  Pthali. 

Sibyl.  But  wliat  did  you  mean  by  making  him  say  '  ever\ 
thing  great  I  can  make  small,  and  everything  small  great  ?  * 

L.  I  had  my  own  separate  meaning  in  that.  We  have  seen 
in  modern  times  the  power  of  the  lower  Pthah  developed  in 
a  separate  way,  which  no  Greek  nor  Egyptian  could  have 
conceived.  It  is  the  character  of  pure  and  eyeless  manual 
labour  to  conceive  everything  as  subjected  to  it :  and,  in 
reality,  to  disgrace  and  diminish  all  that  is  so  subjected  ;  ag- 
grandising itself,  and  the  thought  of  itself,  at  the  expense  of 
all  noble  things.  I  heard  an  orator,  and  a  good  one  too,  at 
the  AYorking  Men's  College,  the  other  day,  make  a  great 
point  in  a  description  of  our  railroads  ;  saying,  with  grandly 
conducted  emphasis,  '  They  have  made  man  greater,  and  the 
world  less.'  His  working  audience  w^ere  mightily  pleased  ; 
they  thought  it  so  very  fine  a  thing  to  be  made  bigger  them- 
selves ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  less.  I  should  have  en- 
joyed asking  them  (but  it  would  have  been  a  pity — thej 
were  so  pleased),  how  much  less  they  would  like  to  have  the 
world  made  ; — and  whether,  at  present,  those  of  them  really 
felt  the  biggest  men,  who  lived  in  the  least  houses. 

Sibyl.  But  then,  why  did  you  make  Pthah  say  that  he 
could  make  weak  things  strong,  and  small  things  great  ? 

L.  My  dear,  he  is  a  boaster  and  self-assertor,  by  nature  ; 
but  it  is  so  far  true.     For  instance,  we  used  to  have  a  fail 
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in  our  neighbourhood — a  veiy  fine  fair  we  thought  it.  Vou 
never  saw  such  an  one  ;  but  if  you  look  at  the  engraving  ot 
Turner's  '  St.  Catherine's  Hill,'  you  will  see  what  it  was  like. 
There  were  curious  booths,  carried  on  poles;  and  peep-showe  ; 
and  music,  with  plenty  of  drums  and  cymbals  ;  and  much 
barley-sugar  and  gingerbread,  and  the  like  :  and  in  the  alleys 
of  this  fair  the  London  populace  would  enjoy  themselves 
after  their  fashion,  very  thoroughly.  Well,  the  little  Pthah 
set  to  work  upon  it  one  day ;  he  made  the  wooden  poles  into 
iron  ones,  and  put  them  across,  like  his  own  crooked  legs, 
so  that  you  always  fall  over  them  if  you  don't  look  where  you 
are  going  ;  and  he  turned  all  the  canvas  into  panes  of  glass, 
and  put  it  up  on  his  iron  cross-poles  ;  and  made  all  the  little 
booths  into  one  great  booth  ;  and  people  said  it  was  very 
fine,  and  a  new  style  of  architecture  ;  and  Mr.  Dickens  said 
nothing  was  ever  like  it  in  Fairy-land,  which  was  very  true. 
And  then  the  little  Pthali  se^.  to  work  to  put  fine  fairings  in 
it ;  and  he  painted  the  Nineveh  bulls  afresh,  with  the  blackest 
eyes  he  could  paint  (because  he  had  none  himself),  and  he 
got  the  angels  down  from  Lincoln  choir,  and  gilded  their 
wings  hke  his  gingerbread  of  old  times  ;  and  he  sent  for 
everything  else  he  could  think  of,  and  put  it  in  his  booth. 
There  are  the  casts  of  Niobe  and  her  children  ;  and  the  Chim- 
panzee ;  and  the  wooden  Caffres  and  New-Zealanders ;  and 
the  Shakespeare  House ;  and  Le  Grand  Blondin,  and  Le 
Petit  Blondin  ;  and  Handel ;  and  Mozart  ;  and  no  end  of 
shops,  and  buns,  and  beer  ;  and  all  the  little -Pthah- worship- 
pers say,  never  was  anything  so  sublime  ! 

Sibyl.  Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  go  to  these 
Crystal  Palace  concerts  ?     They're  as  good  as  good  can  be. 

L.  I  don't  go  to  the  thundering  things  with  a  milHon  of 
bad  voices  in  them.  When  I  want  a  song,  I  get  Julia  Man- 
nering  and  Lucy  Bertram  and  Counsellor  Pleydell  to  sing 
*  We  be  three  poor  Mariners '  to  me  ;  then  I've  no  headache 
next  morning.  But  I  do  go  to  the  smaller  concerts,  when  1 
can  ;  for  they  are  very  good,  as  you  say,  Sibyl :  and  I  ahvays 
get  a  reserved  seat  somewhere  near  the  orchestra,  where  1 
Rm  sure  1  can  see  the  kettle-drummer  drum. 
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SrBYii.   Now  do  bo  serious,  for  one  minute. 

L.  I  am  s{»rious — never  was  more  so.  You  know  one  can*! 
Bee  the  modulation  of  violinists'  fingers,  but  one  can  see  the 
vibration  of  the  drummer's  hand  ;  and  it's  lovely. 

SuiYL.  But  fancy  going  to  a  concert,  not  to  hear,  but  to 
see  I 

L.  Yes,  it  is  very  absurd.  The  quite  right  thing,  I  believe, 
is  to  go  there  to  talk.  I  confess,  however,  that  in  most 
music,  when  very  well  done,  the  doing  of  it  is  to  mo  the 
chiefly  interesting  part  of  the  business.  I'm  always  thinking 
how  good  it  would  be  for  the  fat,  supercilious  people,  who 
care  so  little  for  their  half-crown's  worth,  to  be  set  to  try  and 
do  a  half-crown's  worth  of  anything  like  it.- 

Mary.  But  surely  that  Crystal  Palace  is  a  great  good  and 
help  to  the  people  of  London  ? 

L.  The  fresh  air  of  the  Norwood  hills  is,  or  was,  my  dear  ; 
but  they  are  spoiling  that  with  smoke  as  fast  as  they  can. 
And  the  palace  (as  they  call  it)  is  a  better  place  for  them,  by 
much,  than  the  old  fair ;  and  it  is  always  there,  instead  of  for 
three  days  only  ;  and  it  shuts  up  at  proper  hours  of  night. 
And  good  use  may  be  made  of  the  things  in  it,  if  you  know 
how  :  but  as  for  its  teaching  the  people,  it  will  teach  them 
nothing  bujt  the  lowest  of  the  lower  Pthah's  work — nothing 
but  hammer  and  tongs.  I  saw  a  w^onderfvil  piece,  of  his 
doing,  in  the  place,  only  the  other  day.  Some  unhappy 
metal-worker — I  am  not  sure  if  it  was  not  a  metal- w^orking 
firm — had  taken  three  years  to  make  a  Golden  eagle. 

Sibyl.  Of  real  gold  ? 

L.  No  ;  of  bronze,  or  copper,  or  some  of  their  foul  patent 
metal — it  is  no  matter  what.  I  meant  a  model  of  our  chief 
British  eagle.  Every  feather  was  made  separately  ;  and 
every  filament  of  every  feather  separately,  and  so  joined  on  ; 
and  all  the  quills  modelled  of  the  right  length  and  right  sec- 
tion, and  at  last  the  whole  cluster  of  them  fastened  together 
You  know%  children,  I  don't  think  much  of  my  own  drawing  ; 
but  take  my  proud  word  for  once,  that  when  I  go  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  happen  to  have  a  bit  of  chalk  in  my 
pocket,  and  the  Gray  Harpy  will  sit,  without  screwing  hia 
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head  rcand,  for  thii*ty  seconds, — I  can  do  a  better  thing  of 
him  in  tliat  time  than  the  three  year's'  work  of  thin  industii- 
ouy  firm.  For,  during  the  thirty  seconds,  the  eagle  is  my 
object, — not  myself  ;  and  during  the  three  years,  the  finn'a 
object,  in  every  fibre  of  bronze  it  made,  was  itself,  and  not 
the  eagle.  That  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  little  Pthah's 
having  no  eyes — he  can  see*  only  himself.  The  Egyptian 
beetle  was  not  quite  the  full  type  of  him  ;  our  northern 
ground  beetle  is  a  truer  one.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  it  at  work, 
gathering  its  treasures  (such  as  they  are)  into  little  round 
balls  ;  and  pushing  them  home  with  the  strong  wrong  end  of 
it, — head  downmost  all  the  way, — like  a  modem  political 
economist  with  his  ball  of  capital,  declaring  that  a  nation  can 
stand  on  its  vices  better  than  on  its  virtues.  But  away  with 
you,  children,  now,  for  I'm  getting  cross. 

Dora.  I'm   going  down-stairs  ;    I   shall   take  care,    at  an} 
mte,  that  there  are  no  little  Pthabs  in  the  kitchen  cupboards 
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A  working  Lecture,  in  the  large  School-roam  ;  with  experimentai  Interludes 
21ie  great  bell  Juia  rung  unexpectedly. 

Kathleen  {eulenng  disconsolate,  though  first  at  the  summons). 
Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  a  day !  Was  ever  anything  so  provok- 
ing !  just  when  we  wanted  to  crystallise  ourselves  ; — and  I'm 
sure  it's  going  to  rain  all  day  long. 

L.  So  am  I,  Kate.  The  sky  has  quite  an  Irish  way  with  it 
But  I  don't  see  why  Ii*ish  girls  should  also  look  so  dismal. 
Fancy  that  you  don't  want  to  crystallise  3'ourselves  :  you 
didn't,  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  3'ou  were  not  unhappy 
when  it  rained  then. 

Florrie.  Ah !  but  we  do  want  to-day ;  and  the  rain's  so 
tiresome. 

L.  That  is  to  say,  children,  that  because  you  are  all  the 
richer  by  the  expectation  of  playing  at  a  new  game,  you  choose 
to  make  yourselves  unhappier  than  when  you  had  nothing  to 
look  forward  to,  but  the  old  ones. 

Isabel.  But  then,  to  have  to  w^ait — wait — wait ;  and  before 
we've  tried  it  ; — and  perhaps  it  will  rain  to-morrow,  too  ! 

L.  It  may  also  rain  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We  can  make 
ourselves  uncomfortable  to  any  extent  with  perhapses,  Isabel. 
you  may  stick  perhapses  into  your  little  minds,  like  pins,  till 
you  are  as  uncomfortable  as  the  Lilliputians  made  Gulliver 
with  their  arrows,  when  he  would  not  lie  quiet. 

Isabel.  But  what  are  we  to  do  to-day  ? 

L.  To  be  quiet,  for  one  thing,  like  Gulliver  when  he  saw 
there  was  nothing  better  to  be  done.  And  to  practise  patienca 
I  can  tell  you  children,  that  requires  nearly  as  much  practising 
as  music  ;  and  we  are  continually  losing  our  lessons  when  the 
master  comes.  Now,  to-day,  here's  a  nice  little  adagio  lesson 
for  us,  if  we  play  it  properly. 
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Isabel.  But  I  don't  like  that  sort  of  lesson.  I  can't  play  it 
properly. 

L.  Can  you  play  a  Mozart  sonata  yet,  Isabel  ?  The  more 
neetl  to  practise.  All  one's  life  is  a  music,  if  one  touches  the 
notes  rightly,  and  in  time.     But  there  must  be  no  hurry. 

Kathleen.  I'm  sure  there's  no  music  in  stopping  in  on  a 
rainy  day. 

L.  There's  no  music  in  a  'rest,'  Katie,  that  I  know  of  :  but 
there's  the  making  of  music  in  it.  And  people  are  always 
missing  that  part  of  the  life-melody  ;  and  scrambling  on  with- 
out counting — not  that  it's  easy  to  count ;  but  nothing  on 
which  so  much  depends  ever  is  easy.  People  arc  always  talk- 
ing of  perseverance,  and  courage,  and  fortitude  ;  but  patience 
is  the  finest  and  worthiest  part  of  fortitude, — and  the  rarest, 
too.  I  know  twenty  persevering  girls  for  one  patient  one  : 
but  it  is  only  that  twenty-first  who  can  do  her  work,  out  and 
out,  or  enjoy  it.  For  patience  lies  at  the  root  of  all  pleasures, 
as  well  as  of  all  powers.  Hope  herself  ceases  to  be  lia2)}nness, 
when  Impatience  companions  her. 

(Is.\BEL  and  LiLY.s'i^  down  on  the  floor,  and  fold  their  hands. 
The  others  follow  their  example.) 

Good  children  !  but  that's  not  quite  the  way  of  it,  neither. 
Folded  hands  are  not  necessaiily  resigned  ones.  The  Pa- 
tience who  really  smiles  at  grief  usually  stands,  or  wallvs,  or 
even  runs  :  she  seldom  sits  ;  though  she  may  sometimes  have 
to  do  it,  for  many  a  day,  poor  thing,  by  monuments ;  or  like 
Chaucer's,  'with  face  pale,  upon  a  hill  of  sand.'  But  we  are 
not  reduced  to  that  to-day.  Suppose  we  use  this  calamitous 
forenoon  to  choose  the  shapes  we  are  to  crystallise  into  ?  we 
know  nothing  about  them  yet. 

(Tlie  pictures  of  resignation  rise  fr'om  the  floor,  not  in  the 
patientest  manner.     General  applause.) 

Mary  (with  one  or  two  other's).  The  very  thing  we  wanted 
to  ask  you  about ! 

Lily.  We  looked  at  the  books  about  crystals,  but  they  are 
BO  dreadful 
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L.  Well,  Lily,  we  must  go  through  a  little  dreadfulness, 
that's  a  fact :  no  road  to  any  good  knowledge  is  wholly 
among  the  lilies  and  the  grass  ;  there  is  rough  climbing  to  be 
done  always.  But  the  crystal-books  are  a  httle  loo  dreadful, 
most  of  them,  I  admit ;  and  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
ver}'  little  of  their  help.  You  know,  as  you  cannot  stand  on 
each  other's  heads,  you  can  only  make  yourselves  into  the 
sections  of  crystals, — the  figures  they  show  when  they  are 
cut  through  ;  and  we  will  choose  some  that  will  be  quite  easy. 
You  shall  make  diamonds  of  yourselves 

Is.u3EL.  Oh,  no,  no  !  we  won't  be  diamonds,  please. 

L.  Yes,  you  shall,  Isabel ;  they  are  very  pretty  things,  if 
the  jewellers,  and  the  kings  and  queens,  would  only  let  them 
alone.  You  shall  make  diamonds  of  yourselves,  and  rubies  of 
yourselves,  and  emeralds  ;  and  Irish  diamonds  ;  two  of  those 
■ — with  Lily  in  the  middle  of  one,  which  will  be  very  orderly, 
of  course  ;  and  Kathleen  in  the  middle  of  the  other,  for  which 
we  will  hope  the  best  ; — and  you  shall  make  Derbyshire  sjjar 
of  yourselves,  and  Iceland  spar,  and  gold,  and  silver,  and  — 
Quicksilver  there's  enough  of  in  you,  without  any  making. 

Maey.  Now,  you  know,  the  children  will  be  getting  quite 
wild :  we  must  really  get  pencils  and  paper,  and  begin  properly. 

L.  Wait  a  minute,  IVIiss  Mary  ;  I  think  as  we've  the  school 
room  clear  to-day,  I'll  try  to  give  you  some  notion  of  the 
three  great  orders  or  ranks  of  crystals,  into  which  all  the 
others  seem  more  or  less  to  fall.  We  shall  only  want  one 
figure  a  day,  in  the  playground  ;  and  that  can  be  drawn  in  a 
minute  :  but  the  general  ideas  had  better  be  fastened  first.  I 
must  show  you  a  great  many  minerals  ;  so  let  me  have  three 
tables  wheeled  into  the  three  windows,  that  we  may  keep  our 
specimens  separate  ; — we  will  keep  the  three  orders  of  cijs- 
tals  on  separate  tables. 

{First  Interlude,  of  pushing  and  pulling,  and  spreading  oj 
baize  covers.  Violet,  not  imrticalarly  minding  what  she  is 
about,  gets  herself  jammed  into  a  corner,  and  bid  to  stand 
out  of  the  way ;  on  which  she  devotes  herself  to  medi- 
tation.) 
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Violet  (after  interval  of  meditation).  How  ntninge  it  in  that 
everything  seems  to  divide  into  threes  ! 

L.  Everything  doesn't  divide  into  threes.  Ivy  won't,  though 
shamrock  will  ;  and  daisies  won't,  though  lilies  will. 

Violet.  But  all  the  nicest  things  seem  to  divide  into  threes, 

L.  Violets  won't. 

Violet.  No  ;  I  should  think  not,  indeed !  But  I  mean  the 
great  things. 

L.  I've  always  heard  the  globe  had  four  quarters. 

Isabel.  Well  ;  but  you  know  you  said  it  hadn't  any  quarters 
at  all.     So  mayn't  it  really  be  divided  into  three  ? 

L.  If  it  were  di\dded  into  no  more  than  three,  on  the  out- 
side of  it,  Isabel,  it  would  be  a  fine  world  to  live  in  ;  and  ii 
it  were  divided  into  three  in  the  inside  of  it,  it  would  soon  be 
no  world  to  live  in  at  all. 

Dora.  We  shall  never  get  to  the  crystals,  at  this  rate. 
(Aside  to  IVIary.)  He  will  get  off  into  political  economy  be- 
fore we  know  where  we  are.  (Aloud.)  But  the  crystals  are 
divided  into  three,  then? 

L.  No  ;  but  there  are  three  general  notions  by  which  we 
may  best  get  hold  of  them.  Then  between  these  notions  there 
ai-e  other  notions. 

Lily  (alarmed).  A  gTcat  many?  And  shall  we  have  to 
lejxrn  them  all  ? 

L.  More  than  a  great  many — a  quite  infinite  many.  So 
you  cannot  learn  them  all. 

Lily  (greatly  relieved).     Then  may  we  only  learn  the  three? 

L.  Certainly  ;  unless,  when  you  have  got  those  three  no- 
tions, you  want  to  have  some  more  notions  ; — which  would 
not  surprise  me.  But  we'll  try  for  the  three,  first.  Katie, 
you  broke  your  coral  necklace  this  morning  ? 

Kathleen.  Oh  !  who  told  you  ?  It  was  in  jumping.  I'm 
so  son*y  ! 

L.  I'm  veiy  glad.     Can  you  fetch  me  the  beads  of  it  ? 

KATm^EEN.  I've  lost  some  ;  here  are  the  rest  in  my  pocket, 
if  I  can  only  get  them  out. 

L.  You  mean  to  get  them  out  some  day,  I  suppose  ;  so  tr^ 
BOW.     I  want  them. 
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(Blathleen  empties  her  pocket  on  the  floor.  The  heads  dii 
perse.  Tiie  School  disperses  also.  Second  Interlude— 
hunting  piece.) 

L.  {after  imiting  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour^  to  Isabel, 
who  comes  up  from  under  the  table  with  her  hair  all  about  hef 
ears,  and  the  last  findable  beads  in  her  hand).  Mice  are  usefu! 
little  things  sometimes.  Now,  mousie,  I  want  all  those  beads 
crystallised.  How  many  ways  ai'e  there  of  putting  them  in 
order  ? 

Is.\BEL.  Well,  first  one  would  string  them,  I  suppose  ? 

L.  Yes,  that's  the  first  way.  You  cannot  string  ultimate 
atoms  ;  but  you  can  put  them  in  a  row,  and  then  they  fasten 
themselves  together,  somehow,  into  a  long  rod  or  needle.  Wa 
will  call  these  '  iVt^ec//e-crystals.'     What  would  be  the  next  way  ? 

Is.\BEL.  I  suppose,  as  we  are  to  get  together  in  the  play- 
ground, when  it  stops  raining,  in  difierent  shapes  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  put  the  beads  together,  then,  in  the  simplest  form 
you  can,  to  begin  with.  Put  them  into  a  square,  and  paci 
them  close. 

Is.\BEL  {after  careful  endeavour).     I  can't  get  them  closer. 

L.  That  will  do.  Now  you  may  see,  beforehand,  that  if  you 
try  to  throw  yourselves  into  square  in  this  confused  way, 
fou  will  never  know  your  places  ;  so  you  had  better  considei 
every  square  as  made  of  rods,  put  side  by  side.  Take  foui 
beads  of  equal  size,  first,  Isabel  ;  put  them  into  a  little  square. 
That,  you  may  consider  as  made  up  of  two  rods  of  two  beads 
each.  Then  you  can  make  a  square  a  size  larger,  out  of  three 
rods  of  three.  Then  the  next  square  may  be  a  size  larger. 
How  many  rods,  Lily  ? 

Ijly.  Four  rods  of  four  beads  each,  I  suppose. 

L.  Yes,  and  then  five  rods  of  five,  and  so  on.  But  now. 
look  here  ;  make  another  square  of  four  beads  again.  You  see 
they  leave  a  little  opening  in  the  centre. 

Isabel  {pushing  two  opposite  ones  closer  together).  Now  they 
don't. 

li.  No  ;  but  now  it  isn't  a  square  ;  and  by  pushing  the  two 
together  you  have  pushed  the  two  others  farther  apart 
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Ieabeu  Aiid  yet,  somehow,  they  all  seem  closer  than  they 
were  I 

L.  Yes  ;  for  before,  each  of  them  ouly  touched  two  of  the 
others,  but  now  each  of  the  two  iu  the  middle  touches  the 
other  three.  Take  away  one  of  the  outsiders,  Isabel ;  now  you 
have  three  in  a  triangle — the  smallest  triangle  you  can  make 
out  of  the  beads.  Now  put  a  rod  of  three  beads  on  at  one 
side.  So,  you  have  a  triangle  of  six  beads  ;  but  just  the  shape 
of  the  first  one.  Next  a  rod  of  four  on  the  side  of  that ;  and 
you  have  a  triangle  of  ton  beads  :  then  a  rod  of  five  on  the 
side  of  that  ;  and  you  have  a  triangle  of  fifteen.  Thus  you 
have  a  square  with  five  beads  on  the  side,  and  a  triangle  with 
five  beads  on  the  side  ;  equal-sided,  therefore,  like  the  square. 
So,  however  few  or  many  you  may  be,  you  may  soon  \ei\xn 
how  to  crystallise  quickly  into  these  two  figures,  which  are 
the  foundation  of  form  in  the  commonest,  and  therefore  act- 
ually the  most  important,  as  well  as  in  the  rarest,  and  there- 
fore, by  our  esteem,  the  most  important,  minerals  of  the 
world.     Look  at  this  in  my  hand. 

Violet.  Why,  it  is  leaf-gold  ! 

L.  Yes  ;  but  beaten  b}'  no  man's  hammer  ;  or  rather,  not 
beaten  at  all,  but  woven.  Besides,  feel  the  weight  of  it. 
There  is  gold  enough  there  to  gild  the  walls  and  ceiling,  if  it 
were  beaten  thin. 

Violet.  How  beautiful !  And  it  glitters  like  a  leaf  covered 
with  frost. 

L.  You  only  think  it  so  beautiful  because  you  know  it  is 
gold.  It  is  not  prettier,  in  reality,  than  a  bit  of  brass  :  for  it 
is  Transylvanian  gold  ;  and  they  say  there  is  a  foolish  gnome 
in  the  mines  there,  who  is  always  wanting  to  live  in  the  moon, 
and  so  alloys  all  the  gold  with  a  little  silver.  I  don't  know 
how  that  may  be  :  but  the  silver  always  u  in  the  gold  ;  and  if 
he  does  it,  it's  very  provoking  of  him,  for  no  gold  is  woven  so 
fine  anywhere  else. 

MLuiY  {ivho  has  been  looking  through  her  magnifying  glass^ 
But  this  is  not  woven.     This  is  all  made  of  little  triangles. 

L.  Say  'patched,'  then,  if  you  must  be  so  particular.  But 
tf  vou  fancy  all  those  triangles,  small  as  they  are  (and  many 
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A  tlicm  are  iufiiiitcly  small),  niaJo  up  again  of  rods,  and  those 
of  grains,  as  ^ve  built  our  great  triangle  of  the  beads,  what 
word  will  you  take  for  the  manufacture  ? 

May.  There's  no  word — it  is  beyond  words. 

L.  Yes  ;  and  that  would  matter  little,  were  it  not  beyond 
thoughts  too.  But,  at  all  events,  this  yellow  leaf  of  dead  gold, 
3hed,  not  from  the  ruined  woodlands,  but  the  ruined  rocks, 
will  help  you  to  remember  the  second  kind  of  crystals,  Leaf- 
crystals,  or  Foliated  crystals  ;  though  I  show  you  the  form  in 
gold  first  only  to  make  a  strong  impression  on  you,  for  gold 
is  not  generallj^,  or  characteristically,  crystallised  in  leaves ; 
the  real  tj-pe  of  foliated  crystals  is  this  thing,  Mica  ;  which  if 
you  once  feel  well,  and  break  well,  you  will  always  know  again  ; 
and  you  will  often  have  occasion  to  know  it,  for  you  will  find  it 
everywhere,  nearly,  in  hill  countries. 

KATHLEEN.  If  we  break  it  well !     May  we  break  it  ? 

L.  To  powder,  if  you  like. 

{Surrenders  plate  of  brown  mica  to  public  investigation. 
Third  Interlude.  It  sustains  severely  philosophical  treat* 
ment  at  all  hands.) 

Flohrie.  {to  whom  the  last  fragments  have  descended)  Always 
leaves,  and  leaves,  and  nothing  but  leaves,  or  white  dust  1 

L.  That  dust  itself  is  nothing  but  finer  leaves. 

[Shows  them  to  Florrie  through  magnifying  glass.) 

Is.\BEL  (peeping  over  Florrie's  shoulder).  But  then  this  h\ 
under  the  glass  looks  like  that  bit  out  of  the  glass !  If  we 
could  break  this  bit  under  the  glass,  what  would  it  be  like  ? 

L.  It  would  be  aU  leaves  stiU. 

Isabel.  And  then  if  we  broke  those  again  ? 

L.  All  less  leaves  still. 

Isabel  (impatient).  And  if  we  broke  them  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  and  again,  and  again  ? 

L.  Well,  I  suppose  you  would  come  to  a  limit,  if  you  could 
only  see  it  Notice  that  the  little  flakes  alread}'  differ  some- 
what from  the  large  ones :  because  I  can  bend  them  up  and 
down,  and  they  stay  bent  ;  while  the  large  flake,  though  it 
bent  easily  a  little  way,  sprang  back  when  you  let  it  go,  and 
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broke,  when  you  tried  to  bend  it  far.     And  a  large  mass  wouW 
not  bend  at  all. 

Mary.  Would  that  leaf  gold  sepai'ate  into  finer  leaves,  in 
the  same  way  ? 

L.  No  ;  and  therefore,  as  I  told  you,  it  is  not  a  characteiis 
tic  specimen  of  a  foliated  crystallisation.  The  little  triangles 
aie  portions  of  solid  crystals,  and  so  they  are  in  this,  which 
looks  like  a  black  mica  ;  but  you  see  it  is  made  up  of  triangles 
like  the  gold,  and  stands,  almost  accurately,  as  an  iutermedi- 
ate  link,  in  crystals,  between  mica  and  gold.  Yet  this  is  the 
commonest,  as  gold  the  rarest,  of  metals. 

Mary.  Is  it  iron  ?     I  never  saw  iron  so  bright. 

L.  It  is  rust  of  iron,  finely  crystallised :  fi-om  its  resem- 
blance to  mica,  it  is  often  called  micaceous  iron. 

Kathleen.  May  we  break  this,  too  ? 

L.  No,  for  I  could  not  easily  get  such  another  crystal ; 
besides,  it  would  not  break  like  the  mica  ;  it  is  much  hai'der. 
But  take  the  glass  again,  and  look  at  the  fineness  of  the  jag- 
ged edges  of  the  triangles  where  they  lap  over  each  other. 
The  gold  has  the  same  :  but  you  see  them  better  here,  terrace 
above  terrace,  countless,  and  in  successive  angles,  like  superb 
fortified  bastions. 

May.  But  all  foliated  crj^stals  are  not  made  of  triangles  ? 

li.  Far  from  it :  mica  is  occasionally  so,  but  usually  of 
hexagons  ;  and  here  is  a  foliated  crystal  made  of  squares,  which 
will  show  you  that  the  leaves  of  the  rock-land  have  their  sum- 
mer ^rreen,  as  well  as  their  autumnal  gold. 

Florrie.   Oh  !  oh  !  oli !  [jumps  for  joy). 

L.  Did  you  never  see  a  bit  of  green  leaf  before,  Florrie  ? 

Florrie.  Yes,  but  never  so  bright  as  that,  and  not  in  a 
stone. 

L.  If  you  will  look  at  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  sunshine 
after  a  shower,  you  will  find  they  are  much  brighter  than 
that ;  and  surely  they  are  none  the  worse  for  being  on  stalks 
instead  of  in  stones  ? 

Florrie.  Yes,  but  then  there  are  so  many  of  them,  one 
never  looks,  I  suppose. 

L.  Now  you  have  it,  Florrie. 
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V101.ET  {sighing).   There  are  so  many  beautiful  things  w« 


never  see 


L.  You  need  not  sigh  for  that,  Violet ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
what  we  should  all  sigh  for, — that  there  are  so  many  ugly 
things  we  never  see. 

Violet.  But  we  don't  want  to  see  ugly  things ! 

L.  You  had  better  say,  '  We  don't  want  to  suffer  them.' 
£ou  ought  to  be  glad  in  tliinking  how  much  more  beauty  God 
has  made,  than  human  eyes  can  ever  see  ;  but  not  glad  in 
thinking  how  much  more  evil  man  has  made,  than  his  own 
soul  can  ever  conceive,  much  more  than  his  hands  can  ever 
heal. 

Violet.  I  don't  understand  ; — how  is  that  Hke  the  leaves  ? 

L.  The  same  law  holds  in  our  neglect  of  multiplied  pain,  as 
in  our  neglect  of  multiplied  beauty.  Florrie  jumps  for  joy  at 
sight  of  half  an  inch  of  a  green  leaf  in  a  brown  stone  ;  and 
takes  more  notice  of  it  than  of  all  the  green  in  the  wood  :  and 
you,  or  I,  or  any  of  us,  would  be  unhappy  if  any  single  human 
creature  beside  us  were  in  sharp  pain  ;  but  we  can  read,  at 
breakfast,  day  after  day,  of  men  being  killed,  and  of  women 
and  children  dying  of  hunger,  faster  than  the  leaves  strew  the 
brooks  in  Vallombrosa  ; — and  then  go  out  to  play  croquet,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened. 

May.  But  we  do  not  see  the  people  being  killed  or  dying. 

L.  You  did  not  see  3'our  brother,  when  you  got  the  tele- 
gram the  other  day,  saying  he  was  ill.  May  ;  but  you  cried  for 
him  ;  and  played  no  croquet.  But  we  cannot  talk  of  these 
things  now  ;  and  what  is  more,  3'ou  must  let  me  talk  straight 
on,  for  a  little  while  ;  and  ask  no  questions  till  I've  done  :  for 
we  branch  ('exfoliate,' I  should  say,  mineralogically)  always 
into  something  else, — though  that's  my  fault  more  than  yours  ; 
but  I  must  go  straight  on  now.  You  have  got  a  distinct 
notion,  I  hope,  of  leaf-crystals  ;  and  you  see  the  sort  of  look 
they  have  :  you  can  easily  remember  that  '  folium '  is  Latin 
for  a  leaf,  and  that  the  separate  flakes  of  mica,  or  any  other 
such  stones,  are  called  *  foha  ; '  but,  because  mica  is  the  most 
characteristic  of  these  stones,  other  things  that  are  like  it  in 
structure  are  called  '  micas  : '  thus  we  have  Uran-mica,  which 
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is  the  green  leaf  I  showed  you  ;  and  Copper-mica,  which  k 
another  Uke  it,  made  chiefly  of  copper ;  and  this  foUated  iron 
is  called  '  micaceous  iron.'  You  have  then  these  two  great 
orders.  Needle-crystals,  made  (probably)  of  grains  in  rows  ; 
and  Leaf-crystals,  made  (probably)  of  needles  interwoven  : 
now,  lastly,  there  are  crystals  of  a  third  order,  in  heaps,  oi 
knots,  or  masses,  which  may  be  m:ide,  either  of  leaves  laid 
one  upon  another,  or  of  needles  bound  like  Roman  fasces  ;  and 
mica  itself,  when  it  is  well  crystallised,  puts  itself  into  such 
masses,  as  if  to  show  us  how  others  are  made.  Here  is  a 
brown  six-sided  crystal,  quite  as  beautifully  chiselled  at  the 
sides  as  any  castle  tower  ;  but  you  see  it  is  entirely  built  of 
foHa  of  mica,  oue  laid  above  another,  which  break  away  the 
moment  I  touch  the  edge  with  my  knife.  Now,  here  is  an- 
other hexagonal  tower,  of  just  the  same  size  and  colour,  which 
I  want  you  to  compare  with  the  mica  carefully  ;  but  as  I  can- 
not wait  for  you  to  do  it  just  now,  I  must  tell  you  quickly 
what  main  differences  to  look  for.  First,  you  will  feel  it  is  far 
heavier  than  the  mica.  Then,  though  its  surface  looks  quite 
micaceous  in  the  folia  of  it,  when  you  try  them  with  the  knife, 
you  will  find  you  cannot  break  them  away 

Kathleen.  May  I  try  ? 

L.  Yes,  you  mistrusting  Katie.  Here's  my  strong  knife 
for  you.  [Experimental  'pam^e.  Kathleen  doing  her  best.) 
You'll  have  that  knife  shutting  on  your  finger  presently,  Kate  ; 
and  I  don't  know  a  gii'l  who  would  like  less  to  have  her  hand 
tied  up  for  a  week. 

Kathleen  (who  also  does  not  like  to  be  beaten — giving  up  the 
knife  despondently).     'What  can  the  nasty  hard  thing  be? 

L.  It  is  nothing  but  indurated  clay,  Kate  :  very  hard  set 
certainly,  yet  not  so  hard  as  it  might  be.  If  it  were  thor- 
oughly well  crystallised,  you  would  see  none  of  those  mica- 
ceous  fractures  ;  and  the  stone  would  be  quite  red  and  clear, 
all  through. 

Kathleen.     Oh,  cannot  3'ou  show  us  one  ? 

L.  Egypt  can,  if  you  ask  her ;  she  has  a  beautiful  one  in  thf 
clasp  of  her  favourite  bracelet. 

Kathleen.  Why,  that's  a  ruby  ! 
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L.  Well,  Ro  is  tlint  tiling  you've  been  scratching  at. 
Katuleen.  My  goodnass ! 

(Takes  up   i/ic  stone  again,  rcnj  delicately  )  and  drops  U, 
General  consternation.) 

L.  Never  mind,  Katie  ;  von  might  drop  it  from  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  do  it  no  liarm.  ]iiit  though  you  really  are 
a  very  good  girl,  and  as  good-natured  as  anybody  can  possi- 
bly be,  remember,  you  have  your  faults,  like  other  people  ; 
and,  if  I  were  you,  the  next  time  I  Avanted  to  assert  anything 
energetically,  I  would  assert  it  by  '  my  badness,'  not  '  my  good- 
ness. ' 

Kathleen.  Ah,  now,  it's  too  bad  of  you  ! 

L.  Well,  then,  I'll  invoke,  on  occasion,  my  *  too-badness.* 
But  you  may  as  well  pick  up  the  ruby,  now  3'ou  have  droj^ped 
it ;  and  look  carefully  at  the  beautiful  hexagonal  lines  which 
gleam  on  its  surface  ;  and  here  is  a  pretty  white  sapj^hire  (essen- 
tially  the  same  stone  as  the  ruby),  in  which  you  will  see  the 
same  lovely  structure,  like  the  threads  of  the  finest  white 
cobweb.  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  exact  method  of  a  ruby's 
construction  ;  but  3'ou  see  by  these  lines,  w4iat  fine  construction 
there  is,  even  in  this  hardest  of  stones  (after  the  diamond), 
which  usually  appears  as  a  massive  lump  or  knot.  There  is 
therefore  no  real  mineralogical  distinction  between  needle 
crystals  and  knotted  crystals,  but,  practically,  crystallised 
masses  throw  themselves  into  one  of  the  three  groups  we 
have  been  examining  to-day  ;  and  ajopear  either  as  Needles, 
as  Folia,  or  as  Knots  ;  when  they  are  in  needles  (or  fibres), 
they  make  the  stones  or  rocks  formed  out  of  them  ^fibrous  ;  * 
wlien  they  are  in  folia,  they  make  them  'foliated  ; '  when  they 
are  in  knots  (or  grains),  '  gramdar.'  Fibrous  rocks  are  com- 
paratively rare,  in  mass  ;  but  fibrous  minerals  are  innumer- 
able ;  and  it  is  often  a  question  which  really  no  one  but  a 
young  lady  could  possibly  settle,  whether  one  should  call  the 
fibres  composing  them  '  threads  '  or  '  needles.'  Here  is  amian- 
thus, for  instance,  which  is  quite  as  fine  and  soft  as  any  cotton 
thread  you  ever  sewed  with  ;  and  here  is  sulphide  of  bismuth, 
vvith    sharper  points  and    brighter   lustre    than  your   finest 
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needles  have  ;  and  fastened  in  white  webs  of  quartz  more 
deUcate  than  your  finest  lace  ;  and  here  is  sulphide  of  anti- 
mony, which  looks  like  mere  puiple  wocjI,  but  it  is  all  of 
purple  needle  crystals  ;  and  here  is  red  oxide  of  coj^per  (you 
must  not  breathe  on  it  as  you  look,  or  you  may  blow  some  of 
the  films  of  it  off  the  stone),  which  is  simply  a  woven  tissue 
of  scarlet  silk.  However,  these  finer  thread  forms  are  compar- 
atively rare,  while  the  bolder  and  needle-like  crystals  occui 
constantly  ;  so  that,  I  believe,  '  Needle-crystal '  is  the  best 
word  (the  grand  one  is  '  Acicular  ci-j'stal,'  but  Sibyl  will  tell 
you  it  is  all  the  same,  only  less  easily  understood  ;  and  there- 
fore more  scientific).  Then  tlie  Leaf-crystals,  as  I  said, 
form  an  immense  mass  of  foliated  rocks  ;  and  the  Granular 
crystals,  which  are  of  many  kinds,  form  essentially  gi*anular, 
or  granitic  and  porphyritic  rocks  ;  and  it  is  always  a  point  of 
more  interest  to  me  (and  I  think  will  ultimately  be  to  you), 
to  consider  the  causes  which  force  a  given  mineral  to  take 
any  one  of  these  three  general  forms,  than  w^iat  the  peculiar 
geometrical  limitations  are,  belonging  to  its  own  crystals.* 
It  is  more  interesting  to  me,  for  instance,  to  try  and  find  out 
why  the  red  oxide  of  copper,  usually  crystallising  in  cubes  or 
octahedrons,  makes  itself  exquisitely,  out  of  its  cubes,  into 
this  red  silk  in  one  particular  Cornish  mine,  than  what  are 
the  absolutely  necessary  angles  of  the  octahedron,  which  is 
its  common  form.  At  all  events,  that  mathematical  part  of 
crystallography  is  quite  beyond  girls'  strength  ;  but  these 
questions  of  the  various  tempers  and  manners  of  crystals  are 
not  only  comprehensible  by  you,  but  full  of  the  most  curious 
teaching  for  you.  For  in  tlie  fulfilment,  to  the  best  of  their 
power,  of  their  adopted  form  under  given  circumstances, 
there  are  conditions  entirely  resembling  those  of  human  vir- 
tue ;  and  indeed  expressible  under  no  term  so  proper  as  that 
of  the  Virtue,  or  Courage  of  crystals  : — which,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  the  crystals  making  you  ashamed  of  yourselves,  we 
will  try  to  get  some  notion  of,  to-morrow.  But  it  will  be  a 
bye-lecture,  and  more  about  yourselves  than  the  minerals. 
Don't  come  unless  you  Hke. 

*  Note  iv. 
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Makt.  I'm  sure  the  crystalH  will  iiiako  us  ashamed  of  our- 
Belves  ;  but  we'll  come,  for  all  that. 

Tj.  Meantime,  look  well  and  quietly  over  these  needle,  or 
iliread  crystals,  and  those  on  the  other  two  tables,  with  mag- 
nifyini;-  gliiKsos,  and  see  what  thoughts  will  eome  into  your 
little  heads  about  them.  For  the  best  thoughts  are  generally 
those  which  come  without  l^eing  forced,  one  does  not  know 
how.  And  so  I  hope  you  will  get  through  youi*  wet  day  pa- 
tiently. 


LECTURE  V. 

CRYSTAL    VIRTUES, 

A  quiet  talk,  hi,  the  afternoon,  by  the  sunniest  icindow  of  the  Dramng 
room.  Present,  Flokrie,  Isabel,  May,  Lucilla,  Kathleen,  Dora, 
Mary,  and  soine  others,  who  hace  saced  time  for  the  bye- Lecture. 

L.  So  you  have  really  come,  like  good  girls,  to  be  made 
ashamed  of  yourselves  ? 

Dor-\  [vert/  meekly).  No,  we  needn't  be  made  so  ;  we  always 
are. 

L.  Well,  I  believe  that's  truer  than  most  pretty  speeches  : 
but  you  know,  you  saucy  girl,  some  people  have  more  reason 
to  be  so  than  others.  Are  you  sure  everybody  is,  as  well  as 
you? 

The  General  Voice.     Yes,  yes  ;  everybody. 

L.  What !  Florrie  ashamed  of  herself  ? 
(Florrie  hides  behind  the  curtain.) 

L.  And  Isabel? 

(Isabel  hides  under"  the  table.) 

L.  And  May  ? 

(May  runs  into  the  corner  behind  the  piano.) 

L.  And  Lucilla  ? 

(Lucilla  hides  her  face  in  her  hands.) 

Li.  Dear,  dear  ;  but  this  will  never  do.  I  shall  have  to  tell 
lyou  of  the  faults  of  the  crystals,  instead  of  virtues,  to  put  you 
in  heart  again. 

May  {coming  out  of  her  corner).  Oh  !  have  the  crystals  faults, 
like  us  ? 

L.  Certainly,  May.  Their  best  virtues  are  shown  in  fight- 
ing their  faults.  And  some  have  a  great  many  faults  ;  and 
some  are  very  naughty  crystals  indeed. 

Florrie  {from  behind  her  curtain).     As  naughty  as  me? 

Isabel  (peeping  from  under  the  table  clo^).     Or  me  ? 
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L.  Well,  I  don't  know.  They  never  forget  their  syntax, 
children,  when  once  they've  been  tanght  it.  But  I  think  some 
of  them  are,  on  the  whole,  worse  than  any  of  you.  Not  that 
it'a  amiable  of  you  to  look  so  radiant,  all  in  a  minute,  on  that 
account. 

Dora.   Oh  !  but  it's  so  much  more  comfortable. 

{^Everybody  seems  to  recover  their  spirits.     Eclijjse  o/'Flor- 
RiE  and  Isabel  terminates.) 

L.  What  kindly  creatures  girls  are,  after  all,  to  their  neigh- 
bours' failings !  I  think  you  may  be  ashamed  of  yourselves 
indeed,  now,  children  !  I  can  tell  you,  you  shall  hear  of  the 
highest  crystalline  merits  that  I  can  think  of,  to-day  :  and  I 
wish  there  w^ere  more  of  them  ;  but  crystals  have  a  limited, 
though  a  stern,  code  of  morals  ;  and  their  essential  virtues 
are  but  two  ; — the  first  is  to  be  pure,  and  the  second  to  be 
well  shaped. 

Mary.  Pure  !     Does  that  mean  clear — transparent  ? 

L.  No  ;  unless  in  the  case  of  a  transparent  substance.  You 
cannot  have  a  transparent  crystal  of  gold  ;  but  you  may  have 
a  perfectly  pure  one. 

Isabel.  But  you  said  it  was  the  shape  that  made  things  be 
ciystals  ;  therefore,  oughtn't  their  shape  to  be  their  first  vir- 
tue, not  their  second  ? 

L.  Eight,  you  troublesome  mousie.  But  I  call  their  shape 
only  their  second  virtue,  because  it  depends  on  time  and  ac- 
cident, and  things  which  the  crystal  cannot  help.  If  it  is 
cooled  too  quickly,  or  shaken,  it  must  take  what  shape  it  can  ; 
but  it  seems  as  if,  even  then,  it  had  in  itself  the  power  of  re- 
jecting impurity,  if  it  has  crystalline  life  enough.  Here  is  a 
ciTstal  of  quartz,  well  enough  shaped  in  its  way  ;  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  languid  and  sick  at  heart  ;  and  some  white  milky 
substance  has  got  into  it,  and  mixed  itself  up  with  it,  all 
through.  It  makes  the  quartz  quite  yellow,  if  you  hold  it  up 
to  the  light,  and  milky  blue  on  the  surface.  Here  is  another, 
broken  into  a  thousand  separate  facets,  and  out  of  all  trace- 
able shape  ;  but  as  pure  as  a  mountain  spring.  I  like  this 
one  best 
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The  Audience.  So  do  I — and  I — and  I. 

Makv.  Would  a  crystallogi'apber  ? 

L.  I  think  so.  He  would  find  many  more  laws  curiously 
exemplified  in  the  irregularly  grouped  but  pure  crystal.  But 
it  is  a  futile  question,  this  of  first  or  second.  Purity  is  in 
most  cases  a  prior,  if  not  a  nobler,  virtue  ;  at  all  events  it  is 
most  convenient  to  think  about  it  first. 

Mary.  But  what  ought  we  to  think  about  it  ?  Is  there  much 
to  be  thought — I  mean,  much  to  puzzle  one  ? 

L.  I  don't  know  what  you  call  'much.*  It  is  a  long  time 
since  I  met  with  anything  in  which  there  was  little.  There's 
not  much  in  this,  perhaps.  The  crystal  must  be  either  dirty 
or  clean, — and  there's  an  end.  So  it  is  with  one's  hands,  and 
with  one's  heart — only  you  can  wash  your  hands  without 
changing  them,  but  not  hearts,  nor  crystals.  On  the  whole, 
while  you  are  young,  it  will  be  as  well  to  take  care  that  your 
hearts  don't  want  much  w^ashing  ;  for  they  may  perhajDS  need 
wringing  also,  when  they  do. 

[Audience   doubtful   and   uncomfortable.     Lucllla  at  last 
takes  courage.) 

LuciLLA.  Oh  !  but  surely,  sir,  we  cannot  make  our  hearts 
clean  ? 

L.  Not  easily,  Lucilla  ;  so  you  had  better  keep  them  so 
when  they  are. 

Lucilla.  When  they  are  !     But,  sir — 

L.  Well? 

Lucilla.  Sir — surely — are  we  not  told  that  they  are  all 
evil? 

L.  Wait  a  little,  Lucilla  ;  that  is  difficult  ground  you  are 
getting  upon  ;  and  we  must  keep  to  our  crystals,  till  at  least 
we  understand  what  their  good  and  evijl  consist  in  ;  they  may 
help  us  afterwards  to  some  useful  hints  about  our  own.  I 
said  that  their  goodness  consisted  chiefly  in  purity  of  sub- 
stance, and  perfectness  of  form :  but  those  ar«  rather  the 
effects  of  their  goodness,  than  the  goodness  itself.  The  inher- 
ent vii*tues  of  the  crystals,  resulting  in  these  outer  conditions, 
might  really  seem  to  be  best  described  in  the  words  we  should 
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use  rcRpccliii'^  livinjj;  croatiircH  '  force  of  heart*  find  'sbiadi- 
ness  of  2)ur})()S('.'  There  seem  to  be  in  some  crystals,  from 
the  be<2[iiniiii<^',  an  nnconquerable  pnrity  of  vital  power,  and 
strength  of  crystal  spirit.  Wluitever  dead  substance,  unac- 
cei)tant  of  this  energy,  comes  in  their  way,  is  either  rejected, 
or  forced  to  take  some  beautiful  subordinate  form  ;  tlie  purify 
of  the  crystal  remains  unsullied,  and  every  atom  of  it  briglil 
with  coherent  energy.  Then  the  second  condition  is,  that 
from  the  beginning  of  its  whole  structure,  a  fine  crystal  scema 
to  have  determined  that  it  will  be  of  a  certain  size  and  of  a 
certain  shape  ;  it  persists  in  this  plan,  and  comj^letes  it. 
Here  is  a  perfect  crystal  of  quartz  for  you.  It  is  of  a,n  un- 
usual form,  and  one  which  it  might  seem  very  difficult  to  build 
— a  pyramid  with  convex  sides,  composed  of  other  minor  pyra- 
mids. But  there  is  not  a  flaw  in  its  contour  throughout  j  not 
one  of  its  myriads  of  component  sides  but  is  as  bright  as  a 
jeweller's  facetted  work  (and  far  finer,  if  you  saw  it  close). 
The  crystal  points  are  as  sharp  as  javelins ;  their  edges  will 
cut  glass  with  a  touch.  Anything  more  resolute,  consummate, 
determinate  in  form,  cannot  be  conceived.  Here,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  in  a  perfectly 
simple  type  of  form — a  plain  six-sided  prism  ;  but  from  its 
base  to  its  point, — and  it  is  nine  inches  long, — it  has  never 
for  one  instant  made  up  its  mind  what  thickness  it  will  have. 
It  seems  to  have  begun  by  making  itself  as  thick  as  it  thought 
possible  with  the  quantity  of  material  at  command.  Still  not 
being  as  thick  as  it  w^ould  like  to  be,  it  has  clumsily  glued  on 
more  substance  at  one  of  its  sides.  Then  it  has  thinned  itself, 
in  a  panic  of  economy  ;  then  puffed  itself  out  again  ;  theu 
starved  one  side  to  enlarge  another  ;  then  warped  itself  quitp 
out  of  its  first  line.  Opaque,  rough-surfaced,  jagged  on  the 
edge,  distorted  in  the  spine,  it  exhibits  a  quite  human  imagr- 
3f  decrepitude  and  dishonour  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  the  signs 
of  its  decay  and  helplessness,  is  that  half-way  up,  a  parasite 
crystal,  smaller,  but  just  as  sickl}',  has  rooted  itself  in  the  side 
of  the  larger  one,  eating  out  a  cavit}'  round  its  root,  and  tlien 
growing  backwards,  or  downwards,  contrary  to  the  direction 
of  the  main  ci-ystal.     Yet  I  cannot  trace  the  least  diflerence  iu 
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purity  of  substance  between  the  first  most  noble  stone,  and 
this  ignoble  and  dissohite  one.  The  impurity  of  the  last  is 
in  its  will,  or  want  of  will. 

M.uiY.  Oh,  if  we  could  but  understand  the  meaning  of  it 
all! 

L.  We  can  understand  all  that  is  good  for  us.  It  is  just  as 
tnie  for  us,  as  for  the  crystal,  that  the  nobleness  of  life  de- 
pends on  its  consistency, — clearness  of  purpose, — quiet  and 
ceaseless  energy.  All  ^doubt,  and  repenting,  and  botching, 
and  retouching,  and  wondering  what  it  will  be  best  to  do 
next,  are  vice,  as  well  as  misery. 

Mauy  [much  wondering).  But  must  not  one  repent  when  one 
does  wrong,  and  hesitate  when  one  can't  see  one's  way  ? 

L.  You  have  no  business  at  all  to  do  wrong ;  nor  to  get 
into  any  way  that  you  cannot  see.  Your  intelligence  should 
always  be  far  in  advance  of  your  act.  Whenever  3'ou  do  not 
know  what  you  are  about,  you  are  sure  to  be  doing  wrong. 

Kathleen.  Oh,  dear,  but  I  never  know  what  I  am  about ! 

L.  Very  true,  Katie,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  to  know,  if  you 
know  that.  And  you  find  that  you  have  done  wrong  after- 
wards ;  and  perhaps  some  day  you  may  begin  to  know,  or  at 
least,  think,  what  you  are  about. 

Isabel.  But  surely  people  can't  do  very  wrong  if  they  don't 
know,  can  they  ?  I  mean,  they  can't  be  very  naughty.  They 
can  be  wrong,  like  Kathleen  or  me,  when  we  make  mistakes ; 
but  not  wrong  in  the  dreadful  way.  I  can't  express  what  I 
mean  ;  but  there  are  two  sorts  of  wrong  are  there  not  ? 

L.  Yes,  Isabel ;  but  you  will  find  tliat  the  great  difference 
is  between  kind  and  unkind  wrongs,  not  between  meant  and 
unmeant  wrong.  Very  few  people  really  mean  to  do  wrong. 
—in  a  deep  sense,  none.  They  only  don't  know  what  they 
are  about.  Cain  did  not  mean  to  do  \\Tong  when  he  killed 
Abel. 

(Is-VBEL  draws  a  deep  breath,  and  opens  her  eyes  very  wide.) 

L.  No,  Isabel ;  and  there  are  countless  Cains  among  us 
now,  who  kill  their  brothers  by  the  score  a  day,  not  only  for 
less  provocation  than  Cain  had,  but  for  no  provocation,— and 
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merely  for  what  tliey  can  make  of  their  bones, — yet  do  not 
tliink  thov  ;iro  doing  wronj^  in  the  least.  Then  sometimes 
you  have  the  business  reversed,  as  over  in  America  these  last 
years,  where  you  have  seen  Abel  resolutely  killing  Cain,  and 
not  thinking  he  is  doing  wrong.  The  great  difficulty  is 
always  to  o^^en  people's  eyes  :  to  touch  their  feelings,  and 
break  their  hearts,  is  easy  ;  the  difficult  thing  is  to  break 
their  heads.  What  does  it  matter,  as  long  as  they  remain 
stupid,  whether  you  change  their  feelings  or  not  ?  You  can- 
not be  always  at  their  elbow  to  tell  them  what  is  right :  and 
they  may  just  do  as  wrong  as  before,  or  worse  ;  and  their  best 
intentions  merely  make  the  road  smooth  for  them, — you  know 
where,  children.  For  it  is  not  the  place  itself  that  is  paved 
with  them,  as  people  say  so  often.  You  can't  pave  the  bot- 
tomless pit ;  but  you  may  the  road  to  it. 

May,  Well,  l)ut  if  people  do  as  well  as  they  can  see  how, 
surely  that  is  the  right  for  them,  isn't  it  ? 

L.  No,  May,  not  a  bit  of  it ;  right  is  right,  and  wrong  is 
■svrong.  It  is  only  the  fool  who  does  wrong,  and  says  he  '  did 
it  for  the  best.'  And  if  there's  one  sort  of  person  in  the  world 
that  the  Bible  speaks  harder  of  than  another,  it  is  fools.  Their" 
particular  and  chief  way  of  sa^^ng  '  There  is  no  God  '  is  this, 
of  declaring  that  whatever  their  '  public  opinion  '  may  be,  is 
right :  and  that  God's  opinion  is  of  no  consequence. 

May.  But  surely  nobody  can  always  know  what  is  right  ? 

L.  Yes,  you  always  can,  for  to-day  ;  and  if  you  do  what 
you  see  of  it  to-day,  you  will  see  more  of  it,  and  more  clearly, 
to-morrow.  Here,  for  instance,  3'ou  children  are  at  school, 
and  have  to  learn  French,  and  arithmetic,  and  music,  and  sev- 
eral other  such  things.  That  is  your  '  right '  for  the  present ; 
the  '  rij^it  for  us,  your  teachers,  is  to  see  that  you  learn  as 
much  as  you  can,  without  spoiling  your  dinner,  your  sleep,  or 
your  play  ;  and  that  what  you  do  learn,  you  learn  well.  You 
all  know  when  you  learn  with  a  will,  and  when  you  dawdle. 
There's  no  doubt  of  conscience  about  that,  I  suppose '? 

Violet.  No  ;  but  if  one  wants  to  read  an  amusing  book,  in- 
dtead  of  learning  one's  lesson  ? 

L.  You  don't  call  that  a  '  question,'  seriously,  Violet  ?    You 
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are  then  inertly  docidiug  whether  you  will  resolutely  do 
wrong  or  not. 

Mary.  But,  in  after  life,  how  many  fearful  difficulties  may 
arise,  however  one  tries  to  know  or  to  do  what  is  light ! 

L  You  are  much  too  sensible  a  girl,  Mary,  to  have  felt 
that,  whatever  you  may  have  seen.  A  great  many  of  young 
ladies'  difficulties  arise  from  their  falling  in  love  with  a  wrong 
person :  but  they  have  no  business  to  let  themselves  fall  in 
love,  till  they  know  he  is  the  right  one. 

Dora.  How  many  thousands  ought  he  to  have  a  year  ? 

L.  {disdaining  reply).  There  are,  of  course,  certain  crises 
of  fortune  when  one  has  to  take  care  of  oneself,  and  mind 
shrewdly  what  one  is  about.  There  is  never  any  real  doubt 
about  the  path,  but  you  may  have  to  walk  very  slowly. 

Mary.  And  if  one  is  forced  to  do  a  wrong  thing  by  some 
one  who  has  authority  over  you  ? 

L.  My  dear,  no  one  can  be  forced  to  do  a  wrong  thing,  for 
the  guilt  is  in  the  will :  but  you  may  any  day  be  forced  to  do 
a  fatal  thing,  as  you  might  be  forced  to  take  poison  ;  the  re- 
markable law  of  nature  in  such  cases  being,  that  it  is  alwa^-s 
unfortunate  ijou  who  are  poisoned,  and  not  the  person  who 
gives  you  the  dose.  It  is  a  very  strange  law,  but  it  is  a  law. 
Nature  merely  sees  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  normal  opera- 
tion of  arsenic.  She  never  troubles  herself  to  ask  who  gave 
it  you.  So  also  you  may  be  starved  to  death,  morally  as 
well  as  physically,  by  other  people's  faults.  You  are,  on  the 
whole,  very  good  children  sitting  here  to-day  ; — do  you  think 
that  your  goodness  comes  all  by  your  own  contriving  ?  or 
that  you  are  gentle  and  kind  because  your  dispositions  are 
naturally  more  angelic  than  those  of  the  poor  girls  who  are 
playing,  with  wild  eyes,  on  the  dustheaps  in  the  alleys  of  our 
great  towns  ;  and  who  will  one  day  fill  their  prisons, — or, 
better,  their  graves  ?  Heaven  only  knows  where  they,  and 
we  who  have  cast  them  there,  shall  stand  at  last.  But  the 
main  judgment  question  will  be,  I  su23pose,  for  all  of  us,  'Did 
you  keep  a  good  heart  through  it  ? '  AVhat  you  were,  others 
may  answer  for  ; — what  you  tried  to  be,  you  must  answer  for, 
yourself.     Was  the  heart  pure  and  true — tell  us  that  ? 
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And  so  we  come  back  to  your  sorrowful  question,  Lucilla, 
whicli  I  put  aside  a  little  ago.  You  would  be  afraid  to  an- 
swer that  your  heart  ims  pure  and  true,  would  not  you  ? 

LrciLLA.  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

L.  Because  you  have  been  taught  that  it  is  all  evil — '  onlv 
evil  continually.'  Somehow,  often  as  people  say  that,  they 
never  seem,  to  me,  to  believe  it  ?     Do  you  really  believe  it  ? 

LrciLLA.  Yes,  sir ;  I  hope  so. 

L.  That  you  have  an  entirely  bad  heart? 

Licn,LA  (rt  Utile  uncomforlable  at  the  substitution  of  the  mono- 
syllable for  the  dissyllable,  nevertheless  persisting  in  her  ortho- 
doxy).    Yes,  sir. 

L  riorrie,  I  am  sure  you  are  tired  ;  I  never  like  you  to 
stay  when  you  are  tired  ;  but,  you  know,  you  must  not  play 
with  the  kitten  while  we're  talking. 

Florrie.  Oh !  but  I'm  not  tired  ;  and  I'm  only  nursing  her. 
She'll  be  asleep  in  my  lap  directly. 

L.  Stop  !  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  something  I  had  to  show 
you,  about  minerals  that  are  like  hair.  I  want  a  hair  out  of 
Tittie's  tail. 

Florrie  {quite  rude,  in  her  surprise,  even  to  the  point  of  re- 
pealing expressions).     Out  of  Tittie's  tail ! 

L.  Yes  ;  a  brown  one  :  Lucilla,  j^ou  can  get  at  the  tip  of  it 
nicely,  under  Florrie's  arm  ;  just  pull  one  out  for  me. 

Lucilla.  Oh  !  but,  su*,  it  will  hurt  her  so  ! 

L.  Never  mind  ;  she  can't  scratch  you  while  Florrie  is 
holding  her.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  you  had  better  puU  out 
two. 

LuciLL-A.  But  then  she  may  scratch  Florrie  !  and  it  will 
hurt  her  so,  sir !  if  you  only  want  brown  hairs,  wouldn't  two 
of  mine  do  ? 

L.  Would  you  really  rather  pull  out  your  own  than  Tittie's  1 

LuciLL.\.  Oh,  of  course,  if  mine  will  do. 

L.  But  that's  very  wicked,  Lucilla  ! 

Ll'cilla.  Wicked,  sir  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  if  your  heart  was  not  so  bad,  you  w^ould  much 
rather  pull  all  the  cat's  hairs  out,  than  one  of  youi*  own. 

Lucilla.  Oh !  but  sir,  I  didn't  mean  bad,  like  thuu 
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L.  I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  told,  Liicillu,  you  would  like 
to  tie  a  kettle  to  Titties  tail,  and  hunt  her  round  the  play, 
ground. 

LuoiLLA.  Indeed,  I  should  not,  sir. 

L.  That's  not  true,  Lueilla  ;  you  know  it  cannot  be. 

LuciLLA.  Sir? 

L.  Certainly  it  is  not ;  — how  can  you  possibly  S2)eak  any 
truth  out  of  such  a  heart  as  you  have  ?    It  is  wholly  deceitful 

LuciLLA.  Oh  !  no,  no  ;  I  don't  mean  that  way  ;  I  don't  mean 
that  it  makes  me  tell  lies,  quite  out. 

L.  Only  that  it  teUs  Hes  within  you  ? 

LuciLLA.  Yes. 

L.  Then,  outside  of  it,  you  know  what  is  true,  and  say  so ; 
and  I  may  trust  the  outside  of  your  heart ;  but  within,  it  ia 
all  foul  and  false.     Is  that  the  way  ? 

LuciLLA.  I  suppose  so  :  I  don't  understand  it,  quite. 

L.  There  is  no  occasion  for  understanding  it ;  but  do  you 
feel  it  ?  Are  you  sure  that  your  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked  ? 

LuciLLA  {much  relieved  by  finding  herself  among  phrases  with 
which  she  is  acquainted).     Yes,  sir.     I'm  sui*e  of  that. 

L.   (pensively).  I'm  sorry  for  it,  Lueilla. 

LuciLLA.  So  am  I,  indeed. 

L.  What  are  you  sorry  with,  Lueilla? 

LuciLLA.  Sorry  with,  sir? 

L.  Yes  ;  I  mean,  where  do  you  feel  sorry  ?  in  your  feet  ? 

LuciLLA  {laughing  a  little).  No,  sir,  of  course. 

L.  In  your  shoulders,  then  ? 

LuciLLA.  No,  sir. 

L.  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  Because,  I  fear,  sorrow  in  the 
shoulders  would  not  be  worth  much. 

LuciLLA.  I  suppose  I  feel  it  in  my  heart,  if  I  really  am 
sorry. 

L.  If  you  really  are  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  ar« 
Bure  you  are  utterly  wicked,  and  yet  do  not  care  ? 

LuciLLA.  No,  indeed  ;  I  have  cried  about  it  often. 

L.  Well,  then,  you  are  sorry  in  your  heart  ? 

LuciLLA.  Yes,  when  the  sorrow  is  worth  anything. 
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L.  Even  if  it  be  not,  it  cannot  be  anywhere  else  but^  there. 
It  is  not  the  crystalline  lens  of  your  eyes  which  is  sorry,  when 
you  cry  ? 

LuciLLA.  No,  sir,  of  course. 

L.  Then,  have  you  two  hearts ;  one  of  which  is  wicked,  and 
the  other  grieved  ?  or  is  one  side  of  it  sorry  for  the  other  sidel 

LuciLLA  [wear II  of  cross-e.raminaiion,  and  a  little  vexed). 
Indeed,  sir,  you  know  I  can't  understand  it  ;  but  you  know 
how  it  is  written — '  another  law  in  my  members,  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind.' 

L.  Yes^  Lucilla,  I  know  how  it  is  written  ;  but  I  do  not  see 
that  it  will  help  us  to  know  that,  if  we  neither  understand 
what  is  written,  nor  feel  it.  And  you  will  not  get  nearer  to 
the  meaning  of  one  verse,  if,  as  soon  as  you  are  puzzled  by  it, 
you  escape  to  another,  introducing  three  new  words — 'law,' 
'  members, '  and  '  mind ' ;  not  one  of  which  you  at  present 
know  the  meaning  of  ;  and  respecting  which,  you  probably 
never  will  be  much  wiser  ;  since  men  like  Montesquieu  and 
Locke  have  spent  great  part  of  their  Hves  in  endeavouring  to 
explain  two  of  them. 

Lucilla.  Oh  !  please,  sir,  ask  somebody  else. 

L.  If  I  thought  anyone  else  could  answer  better  than  you, 
Lucilla,  I  would  ;  but  suppose  I  try,  instead,  myself,  to  ex- 
plain your  feelings  to  you  ? 

Lucilla.  Oh,  yes  ;  please  do. 

L.  Mind,  I  say  your  'feelings,'  not  your  'belief.*  For  I 
cannot  undertake  to  explain  anybody's  beliefs.  Still  I  must 
try  a  little,  first,  to  explain  the  belief  also,  because  I  want  to 
draw  it  to  some  issue.  As  far  as  I  understand  what  you  sayj 
or  any  one  else,  taught  as  you  have  been  taught,  says,  on 
this  matter, — you  think  that  there  is  an  external  goodness,  a 
whited-sepulchre  kind  of  goodness,  which  appears  beautiful 
outwardly,  but  is  within  full  of  unclean  ness  :  a  deep  secret 
guilt,  of  which  we  ourselves  are  not  sensible  ;  and  which  can 
only  be  seen  by  the  Maker  of  us  all.  (Approving  murmurt 
from  audience.) 

L.  Is  it  not  so  -with  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  ? 

(Looked  notes  of  interrogation.) 
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L.  A^ skull,  for  instance,  is  not  a  beautiful  thing? 

[Grave  faces,  signifying  '  Certainly  not,'  and  '  What  nextf*\ 

L.  And  if  you  all  could  see  in  each  other,  with  clear  eyes, 
whatever  God  sees  beneath  those  fair  faces  of  yours,  you 
would  not  like  it  ? 

(Murmured  '  No's  J) 

L.  Nor  would  it  be  good  for  you  ? 

{Silence.) 

L.  The  probability  being  that  what  God  does  not  allow  you 
to  see,  He  does  not  wish  you  to  see  ;  nor  even  to  think  of  ? 

{Silence  prolonged.) 

L.  It  would  not  at  all  be  good  for  you,  for  instance,  when- 
ever you  were  washing  your  faces,  and  braiding  your  hair,  to 
be  thinking  of  the  shapes  of  the  jawbones,  and  of  the  carti- 
lage of  the  nose,  and  of  the  jagged  sutures  of  the  scalp  ? 

(Resolutely  whispered  No's.) 

L.  Still  less,  to  see  through  a  clear  glass  the  daily  pro- 
cesses of  nourishment  and  decay  ? 
{No.) 

L.  Still  less  if  instead  of  merely  inferior  and  preparatory 
conditions  of  structure,  as  in  the  skeleton, — or  inferior  offices 
of  structure,  as  in  operations  of  life  and  death, — there  were 
actual  disease  in  the  body  ;  ghastly  and  dreadful.  You  would 
try  to  cure  it  ;  but  having  taken  such  measures  as  were  neces- 
sary, you  would  not  think  the  cui'e  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
perpetually  watching  the  wounds,  or  thinking  of  them.  On 
the  contrary,  you  Avould  be  thankful  for  every  moment  of  for- 
getfulness  :  as,  in  daily  health,  you  must  be  thankful  that 
youi'  Maker  has  veiled  whatever  is  fearful  in  your  frame  under 
a  sweet  and  manifest  beauty  ;  and  has  made  it  your  duty,  and 
your  only  safety,  to  rejoice  in  that,  both  in  yourself  and  in 
others  : — not  indeed  concealing,  or  refusing  to  believe  in  sick- 
ness, if  it  come  ;  but  never  dwelling  on  it. 

Now,  your  wisdom  and  duty  touching  soul-sickness  are  just 
the  same.     Ascertain  clearly  what  is  wrong  with  you  ;  and  so 
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far  as  yon  know  any  means  of  mending  it,  take  those  means, 
and  have  done  :  when  you  aie  examining  yourself,  never  call 
yourself  morel}'"  a  'sinner,'  tl)at  is  very  cheap  abuse  ;  and  ut- 
terly useless.  You  may  even  get  to  like  it,  and  be  proud  of 
it.  But  call  yourself  a  liar,  a  coward,  a  sluggard,  a  glutton^ 
or  an  evil-eyed  jealous  wretch,  if  you  indeed  find  yourself  to 
be  in  any  wise  any  of  these.  Take  steady  means  to  check 
yourself  in  whatever  fault  you  have  ascertained,  and  justly  ac- 
cused yourself  of.  And  as  soon  as  you  are  in  active  way  of 
mending,  you  will  be  no  more  inclined  to  moan  over  an  unde 
fined  corruption.  For  the  rest,  you  will  find  it  less  easy  to 
ui^root  faults,  than  to  choke  them  by  gaining  virtues.  Do  not 
think  of  your  faults  ;  still  less  of  otliers'  faults  :  in  every 
person  who  comes  near  you,  look  for  what  is  good  and  strong : 
honour  that  ;  rejoice  in  it  ;  and,  as  you  can,  try  to  imitate  it : 
and  your  faults  will  drop  off,  like  dead  leaves,  when  their 
time  comes.  If,  on  looking  back,  your  whole  life  should 
seem  rugged  as  a  palm  tree  stem  ;  still,  never  mind,  so  long 
as  it  has  been  growing ;  and  has  its  grand  green  shade  of 
leaves,  and  weight  of  honied  fruit,  at  top.  And  even  if  you 
cannot  find  much  good  in  yourself  at  last,  think  that  it  does 
not  much  matter  to  the  universe  either  what  you  were,  or 
are  ;  think  how  many  people  are  noble,  if  you  cannot  be  ;  and 
rejoice  in  their  nobleness.  An  immense  quantity  of  modern 
confession  of  sin,  even  when  honest,  is  merely  a  sickly  ego- 
tism ;  which  will  rather  gloat  over  its  own  evil,  than  lose  the 
centralisation  of  its  interest  in  itself. 

Mary.  But  then,  if  we  ought  to  forget  ourselves  so  much, 
how  did  the  old  Greek  proverb  'Know^  thyself '  come  to  be  so 
hig^jly  esteemed  ? 

L.  My  dear,  it  is  the  proverb  of  proverbs ;  Apollo's  prov- 
erb, and  the  suns  ; — but  do  you  think  you  can  know  yourself 
by  looking  into  yourself?  Never.  You  can  know  what  you 
are,  only  by  looking  out  of  yourself  Measure  your  own 
powers  with  those  of  others  ;  compare  your  own  interests 
with  those  of  others ;  tiy  to  understand  what  you  appear  to 
them,  as  well  as  what  they  appear  to  you  ;  and  judge  of  youi"* 
selves,  in  all  things,   relatively  and  subordinately  ;  not  posi- 
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lively  :  starting  always  with  a  wholesome  conviction  of  the 
probability  that  there  is  nothing  particular  about  you.  For 
instance,  some  of  you  perhaps  think  you  can  write  poetry. 
Dwell  on  your  own  feeling;^  and  doings : — and  you  will  soon 
think  yourselves  Tenth  Muses  ;  but  forget  your  own  feelings ; 
and  try,  instead,  to  understand  a  line  or  two  of  Chaucer  or 
Dante  :  and  you  will  soon  begin  to  feel  yourselves  very  fool- 
ish girls — which  is  much  like  the  fact. 

So,  something  which  bcfilli  you  may  seem  a  great  misfort- 
une ; — you  meditate  over  its  etlects  on  you  personally  ;  and 
begin  to  think  that  it  is  a  chastisement,  or  a  warning,  or  a 
this  or  that  or  the  other  of  profound  significance  ;  and  that 
all  the  angels  in  heaven  have  left  their  business  for  a  little 
while,  that  they  niay  watch  its  effects  on  your  mind.  But 
give  up  this  egotistic  indulgence  of  your  fancy  ;  examine  a 
little  what  misfortunes,  greater  a  thousandfold,  are  happen- 
ing, every  second,  to  twenty  times  worthier  persons  :  and  your 
self-consciousness  will  change  into  pity  and  humility  ;  and 
you  will  know  yourself,  so  far  as  to  understand  that  '  there 
hath  nothing  taken  thee  but  what  is  common  to  man.' 

Now,  Lucilla,  these  are  the  practical  conclusions  which  any 
person  of  sense  would  arrive  at,  supposing  the  texts  which  re- 
late to  the  inner  evil  of  the  heart  were  as  many,  and  as  prom- 
inent, as  they  are  often  supposed  to  be  by  careless  readers. 
But  the  way  in  which  common  people  rccad  their  Bibles  is  just 
like  the  way  that  the  old  monks  thought  hedgehogs  ate 
grapes.  They  rolled  themselves  (it  was  said),  over  and  over, 
where  the  grapes  lay  on  the  ground.  What  fruit  stuck  to 
their  spines,  they  carried  off,  and  ate.  So  your  hedgehoggy 
readers  roll  themselves  over  and  over  their  Bibles,  and  declare 
that  whatever  sticks  to  their  own  spines  is  Scriptui'e  ;  and 
that  nothing  else  is.  But  you  can  only  get  the  skins  of  the 
texts  that  way.  If  you  want  their  juice,  you  must  press  them 
ill  cluster.  Now,  the  clustered  texts  ali)out  the  human  heart, 
insist,  as  a  body,  not  on  any  inherent  ccrruption  in  all  hearts, 
but  on  the  terrific  distinction  between  the  bad  and  the  good 
ones.  '  A  good  man,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart, 
bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good  ;  and  an  evil  man,  out  of 
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tho  evil  trofiRuro,  brin^j^oili  forili  lluit  whic.li  is  evil.'  '  TI103'  on 
the  rock  arc  tlicy  ^vllicll,  in  {in  lionost  and  good  lieart,  having 
heai'il  \\\v  word,  keep  it.'  'Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord,  and 
He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart.'  'Thevicked 
have  bent  their  bow,  that  they  may  privily  shoot  at  him  that 
is  upright  in  lieart.'  And  so  on  ;  they  are  countless,  to  the 
s;ime  elfect.  And,  for  al]  of  us,  the  question  is  not  at  all  to 
ascertain  how  much  or  how  little  corruption  there  is  in  human 
nature  ;  but  to  ascertain  whether,  out  of  all  the  mass  of  that 
nature,  we  are  of  the  sheep  or  the  goat  breed  ;  whether  we 
are  people  of  upright  heai't,  being  shot  at,  or  people  of 
crooked  lieart,  shooting.  And,  of  all  the  texts  bearing  on  the 
subject,  this,  which  is  a  quite  simple  and  practic:il  order,  is 
the  one  you  have  chiefly  to  hold  in  mind.  'Keep  thy  heart 
with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.' 

LuciLLA.  And  yet,  how  inconsistent  the  texts  seem  ! 

L.  Nonsense,  Lucilla  !  do  you  think  the  universe  is  bound 
to  look  consistent  to  a  girl  of  fifteen  ?  Look  up  at  your  own 
room  window  ; — you  can  just  see  it  from  where  you  sit.  I'm 
glad  that  it  is  left  open,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  so  fine  a  day. 
But  do  you  see  what  a  black  spot  it  looks,  in  the  sun-lighted 
wall  ? 

Lucilla.  Yes,  it  looks  as  black  as  ink. 

L.  Yet  you  know  it  is  a  very  bright  room  when  you  are 
inside  of  it  ;  quite  as  bright  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  it  to 
be,  that  its  little  lady  may  see  to  keep  it  tidy.  Well,  it  is  very 
probable,  also,  that  if  you  could  look  into  3'our  heart  from  the 
sun's  point  of  view,  it  might  aj^pear  a  very  black  hole  indeed  ; 
nay,  the  sun  may  sometimes  think  good  to  tell  you  that  it 
looks  so  to  Him  ;  but  He  will  come  into  it,  and  make  it  very 
cheerful  for  you,  for  all  that,  if  you  don't  put  the  shutters  up. 
And  the  one  question  for  yo^i,  remember,  is  not  *  dark  or 
light  ?  '  but  '  tidy  or  untidy  ?  '  Look  well  to  your  sweeping 
and  garnishing  ;  and  be  sure  it  is  only  the  banished  spirit,  or 
some  of  the  seven  wickeder  ones  at  his  back,  who  will  stili 
'whisper  to  you  that  it  is  all  black. 


LECTURE  VI. 

CRYSTAL  QUARRELS. 

FVL'  ^ricLire,  in  Sclwolroom.  Tliere  has  been  a  game  at  crystaUi^ation  hi 
the  tnoming,  of  which  various  account  has  to  be  rendered.  In  partio» 
idaj;  ecei'ybody  Juts  to  explain  why  they  were  always  where  they  were  not 
intended  to  be. 

L.  {liaving  received  and  considered  tlie  r^ejjort).  You  have 
got  on  pretty  well,  cbildreu  :  but  you  know  these  were  easy 
figures  you  have  been  trying.  Wait  till  I  have  drawn  you 
out  the  plans  of  some  crystals  of  snow  ! 

Mary.  I  don't  think  those  will  be  the  most  difficult  : — they 
are  so  beautiful  that  we  shall  remember  our  places  better ; 
and  then  they  are  all  regular,  and  in  stars  :  it  is  those  twisty 
oblique  ones  we  are  afi'aid  of. 

L.  Read  Carlyle's  account  of  the  battle  of  Leuthen,  and 
learn  Freidrich's  'oblique  order.*  You  will  'get  it  done  for 
once,  I  think,  provided  you  can  march  as  a  pair  of  compasses 
would.'  But  remember,  when  you  can  construct  the  most 
difficult  single  figures,  you  have  only  learned  half  the  game 
— nothing  so  much  as  the  half,  indeed,  as  tlie  crystals  them- 
selves play  it. 

Mary.  Indeed  ;  what  else  is  there  ? 

L.  It  is  seldom  that  any  mineral  crj'stallises  alone.  Usually 
two  or  three,  under  quite  difterent  crystalline  laws,  form  to- 
gether. They  do  this  absolutely  without  flaw  or  fault,  when 
they  are  in  fine  temper  :  and  observe  what  this  signifies. 
It  signifies  that  the  two,  or  more,  minerals  of  difierent  natures 
agree,  somehow,  between  themselves,  how  much  space  each 
will  want ; — agree  which  of  them  shall  give  away  to  the  other 
at  their  junction  ;  or  in  what  measure  each  will  accommodate 
itself  to  the  other's  shape  !  And  then  each  takes  its  per* 
mitted  shape,  and  allotted  share  of  space  ;  yielding,  or  being 
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vneUled  to,  as  it  l)iiil(ls,  till  each  (;ryHtal  h.as  fitted  itself  per- 
fectly and  graeefully  to  its  ditrereiitly-naturcd  iieiglil^our. 
So  that,  in  order  to  practise  this,  in  even  the  simplest  terms, 
you  must  divide  into  two  parties,  "wearing  different  colours  ; 
eacli  much  choose  a  diiTereiit  figure  to  construct  ;  and  yon 
must  form  one  of  these  tignres  through  the  other,  both  going 
on  at  the  same  time. 

Maky.  I  think  ice  may,  perhaps,  manage  it ;  but  I  cannot 
at  all  understand  how  the  crystals  do.  It  seems  to  imply  so 
much  preconcerting  of  plan,  and  so  much  giving  way  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  reall}-  were  living. 

L.  Yes,  it  implies  both  concurrence  and  compromise, 
regulating  all  wilfulness  of  design  :  and,  more  curious  still, 
the  crystals  do  not  always  give  way  to  each  other.  They  show 
exactly  the  same  varieties  of  temper  that  human  creatures 
might.  Sometimes  they  yield  the  required  place  with  per- 
fect grace  and  courtesy  ;  forming  fantastic,  but  exquisitely 
finished  groups  :  and  sometimes  they  will  not  yield  at  all ; 
but  fight  furiously  for  their  places,  losing  all  shajDe  and 
honour,  and  even  their  own  likeness,  in  the  contest. 

Mary.  But  is  not  that  w4iolly  w^onderful  ?  How  is  it  that 
one  never  sees  it  spoken  of  in  books  ? 

L.  The  scientific  men  are  all  busy  in  determining  the  con- 
stant laws  under  which  the  struggle  takes  place  ;  these  indefi- 
nite humours  of  the  elements  are  of  no  interest  to  them. 
And  unscientific  people  rarely  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
thinking  at  all  when  they  look  at  stones.  Not  that  it  is  of 
much  use  to  think  ;  the  more  one  thinks,  the  more  one  is 
puzzled. 

Mary.  Surely  it  is  more  w^onderful  than  anything  in 
botany  ? 

L.  Everything  has  its  own  w^onders  ;  but,  given  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  it  is  easier  to  understand  what  a  flower  will  do, 
and  why  it  does  it,  than,  given  anything  we  as  yet  know  of 
stone-nature,  to  understand  what  a  crystal  will  do,  and  why 
it  does  it.  You  at  once  idmit  a  kind  of  volition  and  choice, 
in  the  flower  ,  but  we  are  not  accustomed  to  attribute  anything 
of  the  kind  to  the  crystal.     Yet  there  is,  in  reality,  more  like* 
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nes8  to  some  conditions  of  human  feeling  among  stones  tlian 
among  plants.  There  is  a  far  greater  ditierence  between 
kindly -tempered  and  ill-tempered  crystals  of  the  same  mine- 
ral, than  between  any  two  specimens  of  the  same  flower :  and 
the  fiiendships  and  wars  of  crystals  depend  more  definitely 
and  curiously  on  their  varieties  of  disposition,  than  any  associ- 
ations of  flowers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  good  garnet,  living 
with  good  mica  ;  one  rich  red,  and  the  other  silver  white : 
the  mica  leaves  exactly  room  enough  for  the  garnet  to  ciystal- 
lise  comfortably  in  ;  and  the  garnet  lives  happily  in  its  little 
white  house  ;  fitted  to  it,  like  a  pholas  in  its  cell.  But  here 
are  wicked  garnets  living  with  wicked  mica.  See  what  ruin 
thev  make  of  each  other !  You  cannot  tell  which  is  which  ; 
the  garnets  look  like  dull  red  stains  on  the  crumbhng  stone. 
By  the  way,  I  never  could  understand,  if  St.  Gothard  is  a 
real  saint,  why  he  can't  keep  his  garnets  in  better  order. 
These  are  all  under  his  care  ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  too 
many  of  them  tor  him  to  look  after.  The  streets  of  Airolo 
ai'e  paved  with  them. 

May.  Paved  with  garnets? 

L.  With  mica-slate  and  garnets ;  I  broke  this  bit  out  of  a 
paving  stone.  Now  garnets  and  mica  are  natural  friends, 
and  generally  fond  of  each  other ;  but  you  see  how  they 
quan-el  when  they  are  ill  brought  up.  So  it  is  always.  Good 
crystals  are  friendly  with  almost  all  other  good  crystals, 
however  little  they  chance  to  see  of  each  other,  or  how- 
ever opposite  their  habits  may  be  ;  while  wicked  crystals 
quarrel  with  one  another,  though  they  may  be  exactly  alike 
in  habits,  and  see  each  other  continually.  And  of  course  the 
wicked  crystals  quarrel  with  the  good  ones. 

Is.\BEL.  Then  do  the  good  ones  get  angry  ? 

L.  No,  never :  they  attend  to  their  own  work  and  life ; 
and  live  it  as  well  as  they  can,  though  they  are  always  the 
sufferers.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  rock-crystal  of  the  purest 
race  and  finest  temper,  who  was  born,  unhappily  for  him,  in 
a  bad  neighbourhood,  near  Beaufort  in  Savoy  ;  and  he  has  had 
to  fight  with  ^41e  calcareous  mud  all  his  Hfe.  See  here,  when  he 
was  but  a  child,  it  came  down  on  him,  and  neaiiy  buried  him ;  a 
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woaker  orj'slal  Wv^uld  li.ivo  died  in  despair  ;  but  he  only 
gathered  himself  to<:fether,  like  Hercules  against  the  serpents, 
and  threw  a  layer  of  crystal  over  the  clay  ;  conquered  it,— 
imprisoned  it, — and  lived  on.  Then,  wh(!n  ho  was  a  little 
older,  came  more  clay  ;  and  poured  itself  u2)on  him  here,  at 
the  side ;  and  he  has  laid  crystal  over  that,  and  lived  on,  in 
his  purity.  Then  the  clay  came  on  at  his  angles,  and  tried  to 
cover  them,  and  round  them  away  ;  but  upon  that  he  threw 
out  buttress-crystals  at  his  angles,  all  as  true  to  his  own 
central  line  as  chapels  round  a  cathedral  apse  ;  and  clustered 
tliem  round  the  clay  ;  and  conquered  it  again.  At  last  the 
clay  came  on  at  his  summit,  and  tried  to  blunt  his  summit  ;  but 
he  could  not  endure  that  for  an  instant ;  and  left  his  flanks 
all  rough,  but  pure  ;  and  fought  the  clay  at  his  crest,  and 
built  crest  over  crest,  and  peak  over  j^eak,  till  the  clay  sur- 
rendered at  last  ;  and  here  is  his  summit,  smooth  and  pure, 
terminating  a  pyramid  of  alternate  clay  and  crystal,  half  a 
foot  high ! 

Lily.  Oh,  how  nice  of  him !  What  a  dear,  brave  crystal ! 
But  I  can't  bear  to  see  his  flanks  all  broken,  and  the  clay 
within  them. 

L.  Yes ;  it  was  an  evil  chance  for  him,  the  being  born  to 
such  contention  ;  there  are  some  enemies  so  base  that  even 
to  hold  them  captive  is  a  kind  of  dishonour.  But  look,  here 
has  been  quite  a  different  kind  of  struggle  :  the  adverse 
l)Ower  has  been  more  orderly,  and  has  fought  the  pure  crystal 
in  ranks  as  firm  as  its  own.  This  is  not  mere  rage  and  im- 
pediment of  crowded  evil :  here  is  a  disciplined  hostility ; 
army  against  arm}'. 

Lily.  Oh,  but  this  is  much  more  beautiful ! 

L.  Yes,  for  both  the  elements  have  true  virtue  in  them  ;  it 
is  a  pity  they  are  at  war,  but  they  war  grandly. 

jMary.  But  is  this  the  same  clay  as  in  the  other  crystal  ? 

L.  I  used  the  word  clay  for  shortness.  In  both,  the  enemy 
iS  really  limestone  ;  but  in  the  first,  disordered,  and  mixed 
with  true  clay  ;  while,  here,  it  is  nearly  pure,  and  crystallises 
into  its  own  primitive  form,  the  oblique  six-sided  one,  which 
you  know :  and  out  of  these  A  makes  regiments  ;  and  then 
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Bouures  of  the  regiments,  {iiul  so  charges  the  rock  crystal 
litendly  iu  square  against  column. 

Is.LBEL.  Please,  please,  let  me  see.  And  what  does  the 
rook  crystal  do  ? 

L.  The  rock  crystal  seems  able  to  do  nothing.  The  calcite 
cuts  it  through  at  every  charge.  Look  here, — and  here  ! 
The  loveliest  crystal  in  the  whole  group  is  hewn  fairly  into 
two  pieces. 

Isabel.  Oh,  dear ;  but  is  the  calcite  harder  than  the  cry'S- 
tal  then? 

L.  No,  softer.     Very  much  softer. 

Mary.  But  then,  how  can  it  possibly  cut  tlie  crystal  ? 

L.  It  did  not  really  cut  it,  though  it  passes  through  it. 
The  two  were  formed  together,  as  I  tuld  you  ;  but  no  one 
knows  how.  Still,  it  is  strange  that  this  hard  quartz  has  iu 
all  cases  a  good-natured  way  with  it,  of  yielding  to  every- 
thing else.  All  sorts  of  soft  things  make  nests  for  themselves 
iu  it ;  and  it  never  makes  a  nest  for  itself  in  anything.  It 
has  all  the  rough  outside  work  ;  and  every  sort  of  cov/irdly 
and  w^eak  mineral  can  shelter  itself  within  it.  Look  ;  these 
are  hexagonal  plates  of  mica ;  if  they  were  outside  of  this 
crystal  they  would  break,  like  burnt  paper  ;  but  they  are 
inside  of  it, — nothing  can  hurt  them, — the  crystal  has  taken 
them  into  its  very  heart,  keeping  all  their  delicate  edges  as 
sharp  as  if  they  were  under  water,  instead  of  bathed  in  rock. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  branched  silver  :  you  can  bend  it  with  a 
touch  of  your  finger,  but  the  stamp  of  its  every  fibre  is  on 
the  rock  in  which  it  lay,  as  if  the  quartz  had  been  as  soft  as 
wool. 

Lily.  Oh,  the  good,  good  quartz  !  But  does  it  never  ge\ 
inside  of  anything  ? 

L.  As  it  is  a  little  Irish  girl  who  asks,  I  may  perhaps  an- 
swer, without  being  laughed  at,  that  it  gets  inside  of  itself 
sometimes.  But  I  don't  remember  seeing  quartz  make  a  nest 
for  itself  in  anything  else. 

Isabel.  Please,  there  was  something  I  heard  you  talking 
about,  last  term,  with  Miss  Mary.  I  was  at  my  lessons,  but 
I  heard  something  about  nests  ;  and  I  thought  it  was  birds' 
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nests  ;  and  I  couldn't  liolp  listcnin*^^  ;  and  then,  I  rem(3ra 
ber,  it  was  about  'nests  of  cjuartz  in  granite.'  I  remeTnl)er, 
because  I  was  so  disappointed  ! 

L.  Yes,  mousie,  you  remember  quite  rightly  ;  but  I  can't 
toll  you  about  those  nests  to-day,  nor  perhaps  to-moiTow  ; 
but  tliere's  no  contradiction  between  my  saying  then,  and 
now  ;  I  will  show  you  that  there  is  not,  some  day.  Will  yoi 
trust  me  meanwhile  ? 

Isabel.  ^Yon't  I ! 

L.  "Well,  then,  look,  lastly,  at  this  piece  of  courtesy  in 
quartz  ;  it  is  on  a  small  scale,  but  wonderfully  pretty.  Here 
is  nobly  born  quartz  living  with  a  green  mineral,  called  epi- 
dote  ;  and  they  are  immense  friends.  Now,  yon  see,  a  com- 
parativel}''  large  and  strong  quartz-crystal,  and  a  very  weak 
and  slender  little  one  of  cpidote,  have  begun  to  grow,  close 
by  each  other,  and  sloping  unluckily  towards  each  other,  so 
that  they  at  last  meet.  They  cannot  go  on  growing  togeth- 
er ;  the  quartz  crystal  is  five  times  as  thick,  and  more  than 
twenty  times  as  strong,*  as  the  epidote  ;  but  he  stoj^s  at 
once,  just  in  the  very  crowning  moment  of  his  life,  when  he 
is  building  his  own  summit !  He  lets  the  pale  little  film  of 
epidote  grow  right  past  him  ;  stopping  his  own  summit  for 
it  ;  and  he  never  himself  grows  any  more. 

Lily  {after  some  silence  of  wonder).  But  is  the  quartz  never 
wicked  then  ? 

L.  Yes,  but  the  wickedest  quartz  seems  good-natured,  com- 
pared to  other  things.  Here  are  two  very  characteristic  ex- 
amples ;  one  is  good  quartz,  living  with  good  pearlspar,  and 
the  other,  \\icked  quartz,  living  with  wicked  pearlspar.  In 
both,  the  quartz  yields  to  the  soft  carbonate  of  iron  :  but,  in 
the  first  place,  the  iron  takes  only  what  it  needs  of  room  ;  and 
is  inserted  into  the  planes  of  the  rock  crystal  with  such  pre- 
cision, that  yoii  must  break  it  away  before  you  can  tell 
whetlier  it  really  penetrates  the  quartz  or  not ;  while  the 
crystals  of  iron  arc  perfectly  formed,  and  have  a  lovely  bloom 
on  their  surface  besides.     But  here,  when  the  two  minerals 

*  Quartz  is  not  much  harder  than  epidote;   the   strengtli  is  only  sup 
posed  to  be  in  some  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  diameters. 
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quaiTel,  the  unhappy  quartz  has  all  its  surfaces  Jagged  and 
torn  to  pieces  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  iron  crystal  whose 
shape  you  can  completely  trace.  But  the  quartz  has  the  worst 
of  it,  in  both  instances. 

Violet,  flight  we  look  at  that  piece  of  broken  quartz  again, 
with  the  weak  little  film  across  it  ?  it  seems  such  a  strange 
lovely  thing,  like  the  self-sacriiice  of  a  human  being. 

L.  The  self  sacrifice  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  lovely  thing, 
Violet.  It  is  often  a  necessary  and  noble  thing  ;  but  no  form 
nor  degree  of  suicide  can  be  ever  lovely. 

Violet.  But  self-sacrifice  is  not  suicide  ! 

L.  What  is  it  then  ? 

Violet.  Gi\dng  up  one's  self  for  another. 

L.  Well ;  and  what  do  you  mean  by  '  giving  up  one's  self?' 

Violet.  Giving  up  one's  tastes,  one's  feelings,  one's  time, 
one's  happiness,  and  so  on,  to  make  others  happy. 

L.  I  hope  you  will  never  marry  anybody,  Violet,  who  ex« 
pects  you  to  make  him  happy  in  that  way. 

Violet  (hesitating).  In  what  way? 

L.  By  giving  up  your  tastes,  and  sacrificing  your  feelings, 
and  happiness. 

Violet.  No,  no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  but  you  know,  for  other 
people,  one  must. 

L.  For  people  who  don't  love  you,  and  whom  you  know 
nothing  about  ?  Be  it  so  ;  but  how  does  this  '  giving  up '  dif- 
fer from  suicide  then  ? 

Violet.  Wliy,  giving  up  one's  pleasures  is  not  killing  one's 
self  ? 

L.  Giving  up  wrong  pleasure  is  not ;  neither  is  it  self-sacri- 
ace,  but  self-culture.  But  giving  up  right  pleasure  is.  If 
you  surrender  the  pleasure  of  walking,  your  foot  will  wither ; 
you  may  as  well  cut  it  off :  if  you  surrender  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  your  eyes  will  soon  be  unable  to  bear  the  light  ;  you 
may  as  well  pluck  them  out.  And  to  maim  yourself  is  partly 
to  kill  yourself.  Do  but  go  on  maiming,  and  you  will  soon 
slay. 

Violet.  But  why  do  you  make  me  think  of  that  verse  ther. 
%bout  the  foot  and  the  eye  ? 
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L.  Yo\i  nro  indeed  coininaiidod  to  cut  ofT  and  to  pluck  out, 
if  foot  or  eye  oflcnd  you  ;  but  wliy  should  tlicy  offend  you  ? 

Violet.  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  quite  understood  that. 

L.  Yet  it  is  a  sharp  order  ;  one  needing  lo  bo  well  under- 
stood if  it  is  to  be  well  obeyed  !  AVhen  Helen  sprained  her 
ancle  the  other  day,  you  saw  how  strongly  it  had  to  be  band- 
aged :  tliat  is  to  say,  prevented  from  all  work,  to  recover  it. 
But  the  bandage  was  not  *  lovely.' 

Violet.  No,  indeed. 

L.  And  if  her  foot  had  been  crushed,  or  diseased,  or  snake- 
bitten,  instead  of  sprained,  it  might  have  been  needful  to  cut 
it  oft".     But  the  amputation  would  not  have  been  '  lovel}'.' 

Violet.  No. 

L.  Well,  if  eye  and  foot  are  dead  already,  and  betray  you 
— if  the  light  that  is  in  you  be  darkness,  and  your  feet  run 
into  mischief,  or  are  taken  in  the  snare, — it  is  indeed  time 
to  pluck  out,  and  cut  off,  I  think  :  but,  so  crippled,  you  can 
never  be  what  you  might  have  been  otherwise.  You  enter 
into  life,  at  best,  halt  or  maimed ;  and  the  sacrifice  is  not 
beautiful,  though  necessary. 

Violet  [after  a  jMuse).  But  when  one  sacrifices  one's  self 
for  others? 

L.  Why  not  rather  others  for  you  ? 

Violet.  Oh  !  but  I  couldn't  bear  that. 

L.  Then  why  should  they  bear  it  ? 

Doha  [hunzting  in,  indignant).  And  Thermopylae,  and  Pro- 
tesilaus,  and  Marcus  Curtius,  and  Arnold  de  WinkeMed,  and 
Iphigenia,  and  Jephthah's  daughter  ? 

L.  (sustaining  the  indignation  unmoved).  And  the  Samaritan 
woman's  son  ? 

Dora.  Which  Samaritan  woman's? 

L.  Read  2  Kings  vi.  29. 

Doha  {obeiji<).  How  horrid !  As  if  we  meant  anything  like 
that! 

L.  You  don't  seem  to  me  to  know  in  the  least  what  you  do 
mean,  children.  What  practical  ditfereuce  is  there  between 
*that,'  and  what  you  are  talking  about?  The  Samaritan  chil- 
dren had  no  voice  of  their  own  in  the  business,  it  is  true  ;  but 
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neither  liad  Iphigenia :  the  Greek  girl  was  certainly  neithei 
boiled,  nor  eaten  ;  but  that  only  makes  a  ditTerence  in  the 
dramatic  effect ;  not  in  the  principle. 

Dora  {biting  her  lip).  Well,  then,  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
mean.  As  if  you  didn't  teach  it  all  to  us,  and  mean  it  your- 
self, at  this  moment,  more  than  we  do,  if  you  wouldn't  be 
tiresome  ! 

L.  I  mean,  ftnd  have  always  meant,  simply  this,  Dora  ; — • 
that  the  will  of  God  respecting  us  is  that  we  shall  live  by  each 
other's  happiness,  and  life  ;  not  by  each  other's  misery,  or 
death.  I  made  you  read  that  verse  which  so  shocked  you  just 
now,  because  the  relations  of  parent  and  child  are  typical  of 
all  beautiful  human  help.  A  child  may  have  to  die  for  its 
parents  ;  but  the  purpose  of  Heaven  is  that  it  shall  rather  live 
for  them  ; — that,  not  by  its  sacrifice,  but  by  its  strength,  its 
joy,  its  force  of  being,  it  shall  be  to  them  renewal  of  strength  ; 
and  as  the  arrow  in  the  hand  of  the  giant.  So  it  is  in  all 
other  right  relations.  Men  help  each  other  by  their  j(n',  not 
by  their  sorrow.  They  are  not  intended  to  sla\  themselves 
for  each  other,  but  to  strengthen  themselves  for  each  other. 
And  among  the  many  apparently  beautiful  things  which  turn, 
through  mistaken  use,  to  utter  evil,  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
the  thoughtlessly  meek  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  good  men 
must  be  named  as  one  of  the  fatallest.  They  have  so  often 
been  taught  that  there  is  a  virtue  in  mere  suffering,  as  such  ; 
and  foolishly  to  hope  that  good  may  be  brought  by  Heaven 
out  of  all  on  which  Heaven  itself  has  set  the  stamp  of  evil, 
that  we  may  avoid  it, — that  they  accept  pain  and  defeat  as  if 
these  were  their  appointed  portion  ;  never  understanding  that 
their  defeat  is  not  the  less  to  be  mourned  because  it  is  more 
fatal  to  their  enemies  than  to  them.  The  one  thing  that  a 
good  man  has  to  do,  and  to  see  done,  is  justice  ;  he  is  neither 
to  slay  himself  nor  others  causelessly  :  so  far  from  denying 
himself,  since  he  is  pleased  by  good,  he  is  to  do  his  utmost  to 
get  his  pleasure  accomplished.  And  I  onl}'  wish  there  were 
strength,  fidelity,  and  sense  enough,  among  the  good  English- 
men of  this  day,  to  render  it  jjossible  for  them  to  band  to- 
gether in  a  vowed  brotherhood,  to  enforce,  by  strength  of 
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heart  and  hand,  the  doing  of  ]nini;in  justice  among  all  who 
came  "vvitliin  their  spliere.  And  liually.  for  your  own  teach- 
ing, observe,  altliough  there  may  be  need  for  much  self-sacri- 
fice and  self-denial  in  the  correction  of  faults  of  character, 
the  moment  the  character  is  formed,  the  self-denial  ceases. 
Notliing  is  reall}'  well  done,  whicli  it  costs  you  pain  to  do. 

Violet.  But  surely,  sir,  you  are  alwa^'s  pleased  with  us 
when  we  try  to  please  others,  and  not  ourselves  ? 

L.  My  dear  child,  in  the  daily  course  and  discipline  of  right 
life,  we  must  continually  and  reciprocally  submit  and  sur- 
render in  all  kind  and  courteous  and  affectionate  ways  :  and 
these  submissions  and  ministries  to  each  other,  of  which  you 
all  know  (none  better)  the  practice  and  the  preciousness,  are 
as  good  for  the  yielder  as  the  receiver  :  the}''  strengthen  and 
perfect  as  much  as  they  soften  and  refine.  But  the  real  sacri- 
fice of  all  our  strength,  or  life,  or  happiness  to  others  (though 
it  may  be  needed,  and  though  all  brave  creatures  hold  their 
lives  in  their  hand,  to  be  given,  when  such  need  comes,  as 
frankly  as  a  soldier  gives  his  life  in  battle),  is  yet  always  a 
mournful  and  momentary  necessity  ;  not  the  fulfilment  of  the 
continuous  law  of  being.  Self-sacrifice  which  is  sought  after, 
and  triumphed  in,  is  usually  foolish  ;  and  calamitous  in  its 
issue  :  and  by  the  sentimental  proclamation  and  pursuit  of  it, 
good  people  have  not  only  made  most  of  their  own  lives  use- 
less, but  the  whole  framework  of  their  religion  so  hollow, 
that  at  this  moment,  while  the  English  nation,  with  its  lips, 
pretends  to  teach  every  man  to  '  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self,' with  its  hands  and  feet  it  clutches  and  tramples  like  a 
wild  beast ;  and  practically  lives,  every  soul  of  it  that  can,  on 
other  people's  labour.  Briefly,  the  constant  duty  of  every  man 
to  his  fellows  is  to  ascertain  his  own  powers  and  special  gifts  ; 
and  to  strengthen  them  for  the  help  of  others.  Do  you  think 
Titian  would  have  helped  the  world  better  by  denying  him- 
self, and  not  painting  ;  or  Casella  by  denying  himself,  and  not 
singing?  The  real  virtue  is  to  be  ready  to  sing  the  moment 
people  ask  us  ;  as  he  was,  even  in  purgatory.  The  veiy  word 
'virtue'  means  not  'conduct'  but  'strength,' vital  energy' in 
the  heart.     Were  not  you  reading  about  that  group  of  words 
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begiuning  with  V, — vital,  virtuous,  vigorouH,  and  so  on, — in 
Max  MuUeiv  the  other  day,  Sibyl '?  Can't  you  tell  the  others 
about  it  ? 

Sibyl.  No,  I  can't ;  will  you  tell  us,  please  ? 

L.  Not  now,  it  is  too  late.  Come  to  me  some  idle  time 
to-mon*ow,  and  I'll  tell  you  about  it,  if  all's  well.  But  the 
Cfist  of  it  is,  children,  that  you  should  at  least  know  two  Latin 
words  ;  recollect  that  *  mors '  means  death  and  delaying  ;  and 
'  vita  '  means  life  and  growing  :  and  try  always,  not  to  mor- 
tify yourselves,  but  to  vivify  yourselves. 

Violet.  But,  then,  are  we  not  to  mortify  our  earthly  affec- 
tions? and  surely  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  at  least  in 
God's  service,  if  not  in  man's  ? 

L.  Really,  Violet,  we  are  getting  too  serious.  I've  given 
you  enough  ethics  for  one  talk,  I  think  !  Do  let  us  have  a 
little  play.  Lily,  what  were  you  so  busy  about,  at  the  ant-hill 
in  the  wood,  this  morning  ? 

Lily.  Oh,  it  was  the  ants  who  were  busy,  not  I ;  I  was 
only  trying  to  help  them  a  httle. 

L.  And  they  wouldn't  be  helped,  I  suppose  ? 

Lily.  No,  indeed.  I  can't  think  why  ants  are  always  so 
tiresome,  when  one  tries  to  help  them  !  They  were  carrying 
bits  of  stick,  as  fast  as  they  could,  through  a  piece  of  grass  ; 
and  pulling  and  pushing,  so  hard  ;  and  tumbling  over  and 
over, — it  made  one  quite  pity  them  ;  so  I  took  some  of  the 
bits  of  stick,  and  carried  them  forward  a  little,  where  I 
thought  they  wanted  to  put  them  ;  but  instead  of  being 
pleased,  they  left  them  directly,  and  ran  about  looking  quite 
angiy  and  frightened  ;  and  at  last  ever  so  many  of  them  got 
up  my  sleeves,  and  bit  me  all  over,  and  I  had  to  come  away. 

L.  I  couldn't  think  w^hat  you  were  about.  I  saw  your 
French  grammar  h'ing  on  the  grass  behind  you,  and  thought 
perhaps  you  had  gone  to  ask  the  ants  to  hear  you  a  French 
Terb. 

Isabel.  Ah  !  but  you  didn't,  though  ! 

L.  Why  not,  Isabel  ?  I  knew,  weU  enough,  Lily  couldn't 
learn  that  verb  l)y  herself. 

Isabel.  No  ;  but  the  ants  couldn't  help  her. 
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L.  Aro  yo\i  sure  ilio  nuts  could  not  have  helped  you,  Lily  ? 

Lily  [(hitiL-iiuj).  I  ought  to  have  learned  something  from 
them,  perhaps. 

L.  But  none  of  them  left  then*  sticks  to  help  you  through 
the  irregular  verb  ? 

Lily.  No,  indeed.     {Laughing,  with  some  others.) 

L.  "What  are  you  laughing  at,  children  ?  I  cannot  see  why 
the  ants  should  rot  have  left  their  tasks  to  help  Lily  in  her's, 
— since  here  is  Violet  thinking  she  ought  to  leave  her  tasks, 
to  help  God  in  His.  Perhaps,  however,  she  takes  Lily's  more 
modest  view,  and  thinks  only  that  '  He  ought  to  learn  some- 
thing from  her.' 

(Tears  in  Violet's  eyes.) 

Dora  (scarlet).     It's  too  bad — it's  a  shame  : — poor  Violet ! 

L.  My  dear  children,  there's  no  reason  why  one  should  be 
rio  red,  and  the  other  so  pale,  merely  because  you  are  made 
for  a  moment  to  feel  the  absurdity  of  a  phrase  which  you 
have  been  taught  to  use,  in  common  with  half  the  religious 
world.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  man  can  ever  help 
God — that  is,  by  letting  God  help  him  :  and  there  is  no  way 
in  which  his  name  is  more  guiltily  taken  in  vain,  than  by  call- 
ing the  abandonment  of  our  own  work,  the  performance  of 
His. 

God  is  a  kind  Father.  He  sets  us  all  in  the  places  where 
He  wishes  us  to  be  emploj'ed  ;  and  that  employment  is  truly 
'  our  Father's  business.'  He  cl looses 'work  for  every  creature 
which  will  be  delightful  to  them,  if  they  do  it  simply  and 
humbly.  He  gives  us  always  strength  enough,  and  sense 
enough,  for  what  He  wants  us  to  do  ;  if  we  either  tire  our- 
selves or  puzzle  ourselves,  it  is  our  own  fault.  And  w^e  may 
always  be  sure,  whatever  we  are  doing,  that  we  cannot  be 
pleasing  Him,  if  we  are  not  happy  ourselves.  Now,  away 
with  you,  children  ;  and  be  as  happy  as  you  can.  And  when 
vou  cannot,  at  least  don't  plume  yourselves  upon  pouting. 
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HOME  VIRTUES. 
By  ihejiremle,  in  the  Draicing-room.     Etening. 

UORA.  Now,  the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  fire's  brip-ht 
and  here's  yoiu*  arm-chair — and  you're  to  tell  us  all  about  what 
you  promised. 

L.  All  about  what  ? 

Doha.  All  about  virtue. 

Kathleen.  Yes,  and  about  the  words  that  begin  with  V. 

L.  I  heard  you  singing  about  a  word  that  begins  with  V, 
in  the  playground,  this  morning,  Miss  Katie. 

Kathleen.  Me  singing? 

May.  Oh  tell  us— tell  us. 

L.   '  Vilikens  and  his ' 

Kathleen  {stopping  his  mouth).  Oh  !  please  don't.  Where 
were  you  ? 

Isabel.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  had  known  where  he  was !  We 
lost  him  among  the  rhododendrons,  and  I  don't  know  where 
he  got  to  ;  oh,  you  naughty — naughty — [climbs  on  his  knee). 

Dora.  Now,  Isabel,  we  really  want  to  talk. 

L.  /don't. 

Dora.   Oh,  but  you  must.     You  promised,  you  know. 

L.  Yes,  if  all  was  well  ;  but  all's  ill.  I'm  tired,  and  cross  ; 
and  I  won't. 

Dora.  You're  not  a  bit  tired,  and  you're  not  crosser  than 
two  sticks  ;  and  we'll  make  you  talk,  if  you  were  crosser  than 
six.     Come  here,  Egypt  ;  and  get  on  the  other  side  of  him. 

(Egypt  takes  up  a  commanding  position  near  the  hearth- 
brush.) 

Dor.\  {reviewing  her  forces).  Now,  Lily,  come  and  sit  on 
the  rug  in  front 

(Ltly  c?o^s  as  she  is  bid.) 
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L.  (srr'uig  he  //r/x  no  cJianrc  against  the  odds.)  Well,  well ; 
but  I'm  really  tiretl.  do  jukI  dauce  a  little,  iirst ;  and  let  me 
tlnuk. 

DouA.  No  ;  you  mustn't  think.  You  will  be  wanting  to 
make  us  think  next ;  that  will  be  tiresome. 

L.  AVell,  go  and  dance  first,  to  get  quit  of  thinking  ;  and 
then  111  talk  as  long  as  you  like. 

Dora.  Oh,  but  we  can't  dance  to-night.  There  isn't  tinae  ; 
and  we  wan't  to  hear  about  virtue. 

L.  Let  me  see  a  little  of  it  first.  Dancing  is  the  first  of 
girl's  virtues. 

Egypt.  Indeed  !  And  the  second  ? 

L.  Dressing. 

Egyfi.  Now,  you  needn't  say  that !  I  mended  that  tear  the 
first  thing  before  breakfast  this  morning. 

L.  I  cannot  otherwise  express  the  ethical  principle,  Egypt  ; 
whether  you  have  mended  your  gown  or  not. 

Dora.  Now  don't  be  tiresome.  We  really  must  hear  about 
virtue,  please  ;  seriously. 

L.  Well.     I'm  telling  you  about  it,  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Dora.  What !  the  first  of  girls'  virtues  is  dancing  ? 

L.  More  accurately-,  it  is  wishing  to  dance,  and  not  wishing 
to  tease,  nor  hear  about  virtue. 

Dora  (to  Egypt).  Isn't  he  cross? 

Egypt.  How  many  balls  must  we  go  to  in  the  season,  to  be 
perfectly  virtuous  ? 

L.  As  many  as  you  can  without  losing  your  colour.  But 
I  did  not  say  you  should  wish  to  go  to  balls.  I  said  you 
should  be  always  wanting  to  dance. 

Egypt.  So  we  do  ;  but  everybody  says  it  is  very  wrong. 

L.  Why,  Egypt,  I  thought — 

*  There  was  a  lady  once, 

That  would  not  be  a  queen, — that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt.' 

You  were  complaining  the  other  day  of  having  to  go  out  a 
great  deal  oftener  than  you  liked. 
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EoYFr.  Yes,  so  I  was  ;  but  tlien,  it  isn't  to  dance.  There's 
no  room  to  dance  :  it's — (Pauaing  to  consider  what  it  is  for). 

L.  It  is  only  to  be  seen,  I  suppose.  Well,  there's  no  harm 
in  that.     Girls  ought  to  like  to  be  seen. 

Dora  (her  eyes  Jlashing).  Now,  you  don't  mean  that ;  ana 
you're  too  provoking  ;  and  we  won't  dance  again,  for  a  mouth. 

L.  It  will  answer  every  purpose  of  revenge,  Dora,  if  you 
only  banish  me  to  tlie  library  ;  and  dance  by  yourselves  :  but 
1  don't  think  Jessie  and  Lily  will  agree  to  that.  You  like  mr 
to  see  you  dancing,  don't  you  Lily  ? 

Lily.  Y^es,  certainly, — when  we  do  it  rightly. 

L.  And  besides,  Miss  Dora,  if  young  ladies  really  do  not 
want  to  be  seen,  they  should  take  care  not  to  let  their  eyes 
flash  when  they  dislike  what  people  say  :  and,  more  than  that, 
it  is  all  nonsense  from  beginning  to  end,  about  not  want- 
ing to  be  seen.  I  don't  know  any  more  tiresome  flower  in  the 
borders  than  your  especially  '  modest '  snowdrop  ;  which  one 
always  has  to  stoop  down  and  take  all  sorts  of  tiresome  trou- 
ble with,  and  nearly  break  its  poor  little  head  off,  before  you 
can  see  it  ;  and  then,  half  of  it  is  not  worth  seeing.  Girls 
should  be  like  daisies  ;  nice  and  white,  with  an  edge  of  red, 
if  you  look  close  ;  making  the  ground  bright  wherever  they 
are  ;  knowing  simply  and  quietly  that  they  do  it,  and  are 
meant  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  be  very  wrong  if  they  didn't 
do  it.  Not  want  to  be  seen,  indeed  !  How  long  were  you  in 
doing  your  back  hair,  this  afternoon,  Jessie  ? 

(Jessie  not  immediately  answering,  Dora  comes  to  her  assist- 
ance.) 

Dora.     Not  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  I  think,  Jess  ? 

Jessie  [putting  her  finger  up).  Now,  Dorothy,  you  needn't 
talk,  you  know  ! 

L.  I  know  she  needn't,  Jessie  ;  I  shall  ask  her  about  those 
dark  plaits  presently.  (Dora  looks  round  to  see  if  there  is  any 
way  open  for  retreat.)  But  never  mind  ;  it  was  worth  the 
time,  whatever  it  was  ;  and  nobody  will  ever  mistake  that 
golden  wreath  for  a  chignon  :  but  if  you  don't  want  it  to  be 
Been,  you  had  better  wear  a  cap. 
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Jesrif-  Ah,  now,  are  yon  really  cfoiii^^  in  do  nothing  but 
phiy?  And  we  all  liavo  ))cen  thinking,  and  thinking,  all  day  ; 
and  hoping  you  would  tell  us  things  ;  and  now —  ! 

L.  And  now  I  am  telling  3'ou  things,  and  true  things,  and 
things  good  for  you  ;  and  you  won't  believe  me.  You  might 
as  \v(41  have  let  me  go  to  sleep  at  once,  as  I  wanted  to. 

[Endeavours  again  to  make  himself  comfortable.) 

IsABET^  Oh,  no,  no,  you  shan't  go  to  sleep,  you  naughty — ■ 
Katlileen,  come  here. 

L.  {knoicincj  what  he  has  to  expect  i/* Kathleen  comes).  Get 
awa}',  Isabel,  you're  too  heavy.  [Sitting  ujj.)  What  have  J 
been  saying  ? 

Dora.  I  do  believe  he  has  been  asleep  all  the  time !  You 
never  heard  anything  like  the  things  you've  been  saying. 

L.  Perhaps  not.  If  you  have  heard  them,  and  anything 
like  them,  it  is  all  I  want. 

Egypt.  Yes,  but  we  don't  understand,  and  you  know  wo 
don't ;  and  w^e  want  to. 

L.  What  did  I  say  first  ? 

Dora.  That  the  first  virtue  of  girls  was  wanting  to  go  to 
balls. 

L.  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Jessie.   '  Always  wanting  to  dance,'  you  said. 

L.  Yes,  and  that's  true.  Their  first  virtue  is  to  be  intensely 
happy  ; — so  happy  that  they  don't  know  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves for  happiness, — and  dance,  instead  of  walking.  Don't 
you  recollect  'Louisa,' 

'  No  fountain  from  a  rocky  cave 
E'er  ti'ipped  with  foot  so  free  ; 
She  seemed  as  happy  as  a  wave 
That  dances  on  the  sea.' 

A  girl  is  always  like   that,  when  everything's  right  with  her. 

Violet.   But,  surely,  one  must  be  sad  sometimes? 

L.  Yes,  Violet  ;  and  dull  sometimes,  and  stupid  sometimes, 
and  cross  sometimes.     What  must  be,  must ;  but  it  is  alwaya 
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either  our  own  fault,  or  somebody  else's.  The  last  aijd  worsi 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  a  nation  is,  that  it  has  inado  it? 
young  <]^irls  sad,  and  weary. 

May.  But  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  a  great  many  good  people 
speak  against  dancing  ? 

L.  Yes,  IMay  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  they  were  wise  as  well 
as  good.  I  su])p()se  they  think  Jeremiah  liked  better  to  have 
to  write  Lamentations  for  his  people,  than  to  have  to  write 
that  promise  for  them,  which  everybody  seems  to  hurry  past, 
that  they  may  get  on  quickly  to  the  vei-se  about  Rachel  weep- 
ing for  her  children  ;  though  the  verse  they  pass  is  the  counter- 
blessing  to  that  one  :  '  Then  shall  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the 
dance  ;  and  both  young  men  and  old  together ;  and  I  will 
turn  their  mourning  into  joy.' 

{The  children  get  very  serious,  but  look  at  each  other,  as  if 
pleased.) 

Mary.  They  understand  now  :  but,  do  you  know  what  you 
said  next? 

L.  Yes  ;  I  was  not  more  than  half  asleep.  I  said  their  sec- 
ond virtue  was  dressing. 

Maky.  Well !  what  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

L.  What  do  you  mean  by  dressing? 

]\L\ry.  Wejiring  fine  clothes. 

L.  Ah  !  there's  the  mistake.     /  mean  wearing  plain  ones. 

Mary.  Yes,  I  daresay  !  but  that's  not  what  girls  understand 
by  dressing,  you  know. 

L.  I  can't  help  that.  If  they  understand  by  dressing,  buy- 
ing dresses,  perhaps  they  also  understand  by  drawing,  buying 
pictures.  But  when  I  hear  them  say  they  can  draw,  I  under- 
stand that  they  can  make  a  drawing  ;  and  wdien  I  hear  them 
say  they  can  dress,  I  understand  that  they  can  make  a  dress 
and — wliicli  is  quite  as  difficult — w^ear  one. 

Dora.  I'm  not  sure  about  the  making  ;  for  the  wearing,  we 
can  all  wear  them — out,  before  anybody  expects  it. 

Egypt  (aside,  to  L ,  piteous] y).  Indeed  I  have  mended  that 
torn  liounce  quite  neatly  ;  look  if  I  haven't ! 

Ij.  {aside,  to  Egyfi).  All  right ;  don't  be  afraid.     (Aloud  to 
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Dora.)  Yofi,  doubtleHH  ;  hwi  yow  know  that  is  only  a  slow  wa^ 
of  j/?KlreHsin^'. 

Dora.  Then,  we  are  all  to  learn  dress-makinpf,  are  we  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  and  always  to  dress  yourselves  beautifully — not 
finely,  unless  on  occasion  ;  but  then  vei-y  finely  and  beauti- 
fully too.  Also,  you  are  to  dress  as  many  other  people  as  you 
can  ;  and  to  teach  them  how  to  dress,  if  they  don't  know  ; 
and  to  consider  every  ill-dressed  woman  or  child  whom 
you  see  anywhere,  as  a  personal  disgrace  ;  and  to  get  at  them, 
somehow,  until  everybody  is  as  beautifully  dressed  as  birds. 

(Silence ;  the   children   drawing  their   breaths  hard,  as  if 
they  had  come  from  under  a  shower  bath.) 

L  {seeing  objections  begin  to  express  themselves  in  the  eyes). 
Now  3'ou  needn't  say  you  can't ;  for  yon  can  :  and  it's  wdiat 
you  were  meant  to  do,  always  ;  and  to  dress  your  houses,  and 
your  gardens,  too  ;  and  to  do  very  little  else,  I  believe,  ex- 
cept singing  ;  and  dancing,  as  we  said,  of  course  ;  and — one 
thine:  more. 

Dora.  Our  third  and  last  virtue,  I  suppose  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  on  Violet's  system  of  triplicities. 

Dora.  Well,  we  are  prepared  for  anything  now.    What  is  it? 

L.  Cooking. 

Dora.  Cardinal,  indeed  !  If  only  Beatrice  were  here  with 
her  seven  handmaids,  that  she  might  see  what  a  fine  eighth 
we  had  found  for  her ! 

Mary.  And  the  interpretation  ?  What  does  '  cooking '  mean  ? 

L.  It  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea,  and  of  Circe,  and  of 
Calypso,  and  of  Helen,  and  of  Rebekah,  and  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  It  means  the  knowledge  of  all  herbs,  and  fruits,  and 
balms,  and  spices  ;  and  of  all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in 
fields  and  groves,  and  savoury  in  meats  ;  it  means  careful- 
ness, and  inventiveness,  and  watchfulness,  and  willingness, 
and  readiness  of  appliance  ;  it  means  the  economy  of  your 
great-grandmothers,  and  the  science  of  modern  chemists  ;  it 
means  much  tasting,  and  no  wasting ;  it  means  English 
thoroughness,  and  French  art,  and  Arabian  hospitality ;  and 
it  means,  in  fine,  that  you  are   to  be  perfectly  and  always. 
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■  ladies ' — '  loaf-givers  ; '  and,  as  you  are  to  see,  imperatively, 
that  everybody  has  something  pretty  to  put  on, — so  you  ar« 
to  see,  yet  more  imperatively,  that  everybody  has  something 
nice  to  eat. 

(Another  pause y  aiid  long  drawn  breath.) 

Dora  (slowly  7'ecovering  herself)  to  Egypt.  We  had  bettei 
have  let  him  go  to  sleep,  I  think,  after  all  ! 

L.  You  had  better  let  the  younger  ones  go  to  sleep  now  : 
for  I  haven't  half  done. 

Is.\BEL  (panic-struck).  Oh  !  please,  please  !  just  one  quarter 
of  an  hour. 

L.  No,  Isabel ;  I  cannot  say  what  I've  got  to  say,  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  it  is  too  hard  for  you,  besides  : — 
you  would  be  lying  awake,  and  trying  to  make  it  out,  half 
the  night.     That  will  never  do. 

Isabel.  Oh,  please  ! 

L.  It  would  please  me  exceedingly,  mousie  :  but  there  are 
times  when  we  must  both  be  displeased  ;  more's  the  pity. 
Lily  may  stay  for  half  an  hour,  if  she  likes. 

Lily,  I  can't  ;  because  Isey  never  goes  to  sleep,  if  she  is 
waiting  for  me  to  come. 

Isabel.  Oh,  yes,  Lily ;  I'll  go  to  sleep  to-night,  I  will,  in- 
deed. 

Lily.  Yes,  it's  very  likely,  Isey,  with  those  fine  round  eyes  ! 
(To  L.)  You'll  tell  me  something  of  what  you've  been  saying, 
to-morrow,  won't  you  ? 

L  No,  I  won't,  Lily.     You  must  choose.     It's  only  in  Miss 
Edgeworth's  novels  that  one  can  do  right,  and    have  one's 
[cake  and  sugar  afterwards,  as  well  (not  that  I  consider  the 
dilemma,  to-night,  so  grave). 

(Lily,  sighing,  takes  Is-\bel's  hand.) 

Yes,  Lily  dear,  it  will  be  better,  in  the  outcome  of  it,  so, 
than  if  you  were  to  hear  all  the  talks  that  ever  were  talked, 
Wid  all  the  stories  that  ever  were  told.     Good  night. 

(The  door  leading  to  the  condemned  cells  of  the  Dormitory 
closes  on  Lily,  Is-\bel,  Florrie,  ^^  other  diminutive 
and  submissive  victims.) 
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Jkssik  {('/It')'  (1  j'(iusc).  Wliy,  I  lliouglit  you  were  ho  fond 
of  Miss  Edj^oworlli ! 

L.  So  I  luii  ;  and  so  you  ou<>lit  all  to  be.  I  can  read  lier 
over  and  over  ayaiii,  witliout  ever  tiring  ;  there's  no  one 
whose  every  pjvpfe  is  so  full,  and  so  deliglitful  ;  no  one  wlio 
brings  vou  into  the  eonipany  of  pleasanter  or  Aviwer  people  ; 
DO  one  wlio  tells  you  more  truly  how  to  do  right.  And  it  is 
very  nice,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  world,  to  have  the  very  ideal 
of  poetical  justice  done  always  to  one's  hand  : — to  have 
everybod}'  found  out,  ^vho  tells  lies  ;  and  everybody  decorated 
mth  a  red  riband,  who  doesn't ;  and  to  see  the  good  Laura, 
who  gave  away  her  half  sovereign,  receiving  a  grand  ovation 
from  an  entire  dinner  l^arty  disturbed  for  the  purpose  ;  and 
poor,  dear,  httle  Rosamond,  who  chooses  purple  jars  instead 
of  new  sho6s,  left  at  last  without  either  her  shoes  or  her 
bottle.  But  it  isn't  life:  and,  in  the  way  children  might  easily 
understand  it,  it  isn't  morals. 

Jessie.  How  do  you  mean  we  miofht  understand  it  ? 

L.  You  might  think  Miss  Edgeworth  meant  that  the  right 
was  to  be  done  mainly  because  one  was  always  rewarded  for 
doing  it.  It  is  an  injustice  to  her  to  say  that  :  her  heroines 
ahvays  do  right  simply  for  its  ow^n  sake,  as  they  should  ;  and 
her  examples  of  conduct  and  motive  are  wholly  admirable. 
But  her  representation  of  events  is  false  and  misleading. 
Her  good  characters  never  are  brought  into  the  deadly  trial 
of  goodness, — the  doing  right,  and  suffering  for  it,  quite 
finally.  And  that  is  life,  as  God  arranges  it.  *  Taking  up 
one's  cross '  does  not  at  all  mean  having  ovations  at  dinner 
J  parties,  and  being  put  over  everybody  else's  head. 
*  Dora.  But  what  does  it  mean  then  ?  That  is  just  what  we 
30uldn't  understand,  when  j^ou  were  telling  us  about  not 
sacrificing  ourselves,  j^esterday. 

L.  My  dear,  it  means  simply  that  you  are  to  go  the  road 
which  you  see  to  be  the  straight  one  ;  carrying  whatever  you 
find  is  given  you  to  carry,  as  well  and  stoutly  as  you  can  ; 
without  making  faces,  or  calling  j^eople  to  come  and  look  at 
you.  Above  all,  you  are  neither  to  load,  nor  unload,  your- 
self ;    nor  cut  your  cross  to  your  o\vn  liking.     Some  people 
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think  it  would  be  better  for  tliem  to  have  it  large  ;  and  many, 
that  they  could  carry  it  much  faster  if  it  were  small ;  an(l 
even  those  who  like  it  largest  are  usually  very  particular 
about  its  being  ornamental,  and  made  of  the  best  ebony.  But 
all  that  you  have  really  to  do  is  to  keep  your  back  as  straight 
as  you  can  ;  and  not  think  about  what  is  upon  it — above  all, 
not  to  boast  of  what  is  upon  it.  The  real  and  essential  mean- 
ing of  '  virtue'  is  in  that  straightness  of  back.  Yes  ;  you  may 
laugh,  children,  but  it  is.  You  know  I  was  to  tell  about  the 
words  that  began  with  V.  Sibyl,  what  does  '  virtue '  mecm, 
literally  ? 

Sibyl.  Does  it  mean  courage  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  but  a  particular  kind  of  courage.  It  means  cour- 
age of  the  nerve  ;  vital  courage.  That  first  syllable  of  it,  if 
you  look  in  Max  Midler,  you  will  find  really  means  '  nerve,' 
and  from  it  come  'vis,' and 'vir,' and  '  virgin '  (through  vi- 
reo),  and  the  connected  word  '  virga ' — '  a  rod  ; ' — the  green 
rod,  or  springing  bough  of  a  tree,  being  the  type  of  perfect 
human  strength,  both  in  the  use  of  it  in  the  Mosaic  story, 
when  it  becomes  a  serpent,  or  strikes  the  rock  ;  or  when 
Aaron's  bears  its  almonds  ;  and  in  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions, the  'Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,'  and  the  'Man 
whose  name  is  the  Branch,'  and  so  on.  And  the  essential 
idea  of  real  virtue  is  that  of  a  vital  human  strength,  which 
instinctively,  constantly,  and  without  motive,  does  what  is 
right.  You  must  train  men  to  this  by  habit,  as  you  would 
the  branch  of  a  tree  ;  and  give  them  instincts  and  manners 
(or  morals)  of  purity,  justice,  kindness,  and  courage.  Once 
rightly  trained,  they  act  as  they  should,  irrespectively  of  all  '-"' 

motive,  of  fear,  or  of  reward.  It  is  the  blackest  sign  of 
putrescence  in  a  national  religion,  when  men  speak  as  if  it  | 

were  the  only  safeguard  of  conduct ;  and  assume  that,  but 
for  the  fear  of  being  burned,  or  for  the  hope  of  being  re- 
warded, everybody  would  pass  their  lives  in  lying,  stealing, 
and  murdering.  I  think  quite  one  of  the  notablest  historical 
events  of  this  century  (perhaps  the  very  notablest),  was  that 
council  of  clergymen,  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  any  dirai- 
uution  in  our  dread  of  hell,  at  which  the  last  of  Englisk 
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Hrrpfvinen  whom  one  would  Imvo  cxpcotod  to  see  in  sucli  n 
fuii','lioii,  rose  .ir  the  devirs  advooatc  ;  to  toll  ns  how  inipos- 
tiible  it  Wiis  we  could  get  on  without  him. 

Violet  {nftcr  a  pa^^s'c).  But,  surely,  if  j^oople  weren't 
ft f mid — ( hesitates  aga in). 

L.  Thoy  should  be  afraid  of  doinj:^  wrong,  and  of  that  only, 
my  deal".  Otherwise,  if  thoy  only  don't  do  wrong  for  fear  of 
being  punished,  they  have  done  wrong  in  their  hearts,  al- 
ready. 

Violet.  Well,  but  surely,  at  least  one  ought  to  be  afraid 
of  displeasing  God  j  and  one's  desire  to  please  Him  should 
be  one's  first  motive  ? 

L.  He  never  would  be  pleased  with  us,  if  it  were,  my  dear. 
When  a  father  sends  his  son  out  into  the  world — suppose  as 
an  apprentice — fancy  the  boy's  coming  home  at  night,  and 
saying,  '  Father,  I  could  have  robbed  the  till  to-day  ;  but 
I  didn't,  because  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  it.'  Do  you 
think  the  father  w'ould  be  particularly  pleased  ? 

(Violet  is  silent.) 

He  would  answ^er,  would  he  not,  if  he  w^ere  wise  and  good, 
'  My  boy,  though  j-ou  had  no  father,  3^ou  must  not  rob  tills '  ? 
A-nd  nothing  is  ever  done  so  as  really  to  please  our  Great 
Father,  unless  we  would  also  have  done  it,  though  we  had 
had  no  Father  to  know  of  it. 

Vjolet  {after  long  pause).  But,  then,  what  continual 
ihreatenings,  and  promises  of  reward  there  are  ! 

L.  And  how  vain  both  !  with  the  Jews,  and  with  all  of  us. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  the  threat  and  promise  are  simply  state- 
ments of  tlie  Divine  law,  and  of  its  consequences.  The  fact 
is  truly  told  you, — make  what  use  you  ma}'  of  it :  and  as  col- 
lateral warning,  or  encouragement,  or  comfort,  the  knowledge 
of  future  consequences  may  often  be  helpful  to  us  ;  but 
helpful  chiefly  to  the  better  state  when  wo  can  act  without 
reference  to  them.  And  there's  no  measuring  the  poisoned 
influence  of  that  notion  of  future  reward  on  the  mind  of 
Chnstian  Europe,  in  the  oarh'  ages.  Half  the  monastic  sys- 
tem rose  out  of  that,  acting  on  the  occult  pride  and  ambitioB 
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of  good  people  (as  the  other  half  of  it  came  of  their  folliei 
aiul  misfortunes).  There  is  always  a  considerable  quantity  ol 
pride,  to  begin  ^vith,  in  what  is  called  '  giving  one's  self  to 
God.'     As  if  one  had  ever  belonged  to  anybody  else! 

Dora.  But.  surely,  great  good  has  come  out  of  the  monastic 
system — our  books, — our  sciences — all  saved  by  the  monks? 

L.  Saved  from  what,  my  dear  ?  From  the  abyss  of  misery 
and  ruin  which  that  false  Christianity  allowed  the  whole 
active  world  to  live  in.  When  it  had  become  the  principal 
amusement,  and  the  most  admired  art,  of  Christian  men,  to 
cut  one  another's  throats,  and  burn  one  another's  towns ;  of 
course  the  few  feeble  or  reasonable  persons  left,  who  desired 
quiet,  safety,  and  kind  fellowship,  got  into  cloisters  ;  and  tlio 
gentlest,  thought  fullest,  noblest  men  and  women  shut  them- 
selves up,  precisely  where  they  could  be  of  least  use.  They 
are  very  line  things,  for  us  painters,  now, — the  towers  and 
white  arches  upon  the  tops  of  the  rocks  ;  always  in  places 
where  it  takes  a  day's  climbing  to  get  at  them  ;  but  the 
intense  tragi-comedy  of  the  thing,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  is 
unspeakable.  All  the  good  people  of  the  world  getting 
themselves  hung  up  out  of  the  way  of  mischief,  like  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  ;— poor  httle  lambs,  as  it  were,  dangling  there 
for  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  or  like  Socrates  in  his 
basket  in  the  '  Clouds ' !  (I  must  read  you  that  bit  of 
Aristophanes  again,  by  the  way.)  And  believe  me,  children, 
I  am  no  warped  witness,  as  far  as  regards  monasteries  ;  or  if 
I  a)n,  it  is  in  their  favour.  I  have  alwaj^s  had  a  strong  lean- 
ing tliat  way  ;  and  have  pensively  shivered  with  Augustines 
at  St.  Bernard  ;  and  happily  made  hay  with  Franciscans  at 
FesoK'' ;  and  sat  silent  with  Carthusians  in  their  little  gardens, 
south  of  Florence  ;  and  mourned  through  many  a  day-dream, 
at  Melrose  and  Bolton.  But  the  w^onder  is  always  to  me,  not 
how  much,  but  how  little,  the  monks  have,  on  the  whole, 
done,  with  all  that  leisure,  and  all  that  good-will  !  What 
nonsense  monks  characteristically  wrote  ; — what  little  progress? 
they  made  in  the  sciences  to  which  they  devoted  themselves 
us  a  duty, — medicine  especially  ; — and,  last  and  worst,  what 
depths  of  degradation  they  can  sometimes  see  one  another^ 
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and  the  popMlation  round  llicm,  sink  into  ;  without  either 
doubting  their  system,  or  reforming  it! 

(Seeing  questions  7'ising  to  lips.)  Hold  your  little  tongues, 
cliildron  ;  it's  very  late,  and  you'll  make  me  forget  what  I've 
to  say.  Fancy  yourselves  in  pews,  for  five  minutes.  There's 
one  point  of  possible  good  in  the  conventual  system,  which 
is  always  attractive  to  young  girls  ;  and  the  idea  is  a  very 
dangerous  one  ; — the  notion  of  a  merit,  or  exalting  virtue, 
consisting  in  a  habit  of  meditation  on  the  'things  above,' 
or  things  of  the  next  world.  Now  it  is  quite  true,  that  a 
person  of  beautiful  mind,  dwelling  on  whatever  appears 
to  them  most  desirable  and  lovely  in  a  possible  future 
will  not  only  pass  their  time  pleasantly,  but  will  even  ac- 
quire, at  last,  a  vague  and  wildly  gentle  charm  of  manner 
and  feature,  which  will  give  them  an  air  of  peculiar  sanctity 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  Whatever  real  or  apparent  good  there 
may  be  in  this  result,  I  want  you  to  obsei-ve,  children,  that 
we  have  no  real  authority  for  the  reveries  to  which  it  is 
owing.  We  are  told  nothing  distinctly  of  the  heavenly 
world  ;  except  that  it  will  be  free  from  sorrow,  and  pure 
from  sin.  What  is  said  of  pearl  gates,  golden  floors,  and  the 
like,  is  accepted  as  merely  figurative  by  religious  enthusiasts 
themselves  ;  and  whatever  they  pass  their  time  in  conceiving, 
whether  of  the  happiness  of  risen  souls,  of  their  intercourse, 
or  of  the  appearance  and  employment  of  the  heavenly 
powers,  is  entirely  the  product  of  their  own  imagination  ;  and 
as  completely''  and  distinctly  a  work  of  fiction,  or  romantic 
invention,  as'  any  novel  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  That  the 
romance  is  founded  on  religious  theory  or  doctrine  ; — that  no 
disagreeable  or  wicked  persons  are  admitted  into  the  stor^' ; 
—and  that  the  inventor  ferventl}'  hoj^es  that  some  j^ortion  of 
it  may  hereafter  come  true,  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the 
real  nature  of  the  effort  or  enjoyment. 

Now,  whatever  indulgence  may  be  granted  to  amiable 
people  for  pleasing  themselves  in  this  innocent  way,  it  is 
beyond  question,  that  to  seclude  themselves  from  the  rough 
duties  of  life,  merely  to  write  religious  romances,  or,  as  in 
most  cases,  merely  to  dream  them,  without  taking  so  much 
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trouble  as  is  implied  in  writing,  ought  not  to  be  received  as 
iin  act  of  heroic  virtue.  But,  observe,  even  in  admittiiif^ 
thus  much,  I  have  assumed  that  the  fancies  are  just  and 
beautiful,  though  fictitious.  Now,  what  right  have  any  of 
us  to  assume  that  our  own  fancies  will  assui-edly  be  either 
the  one  or  the  other?  That  they  delight  us,  and  appear 
lovely  to  us,  is  no  real  proof  of  its  not  beiug  wasted  time  tc 
form  them  :  and  we  may  surely  be  led  somewhat  to  distrust 
our  judgment  of  them  by  observing  what  ignoble  imagina- 
tions have  sometimes  sufficiently,  or  even  enthusiastically, 
occupied  the  hearts  of  others.  The  principal  source  of  the 
spirit  of  religious  contemplation  is  the  East ;  now  I  have  here 
in  my  hand  a  Byzantine  image  of  Christ,  which,  if  you  will 
look  at  it  seriously,  may,  I  think,  at  once  and  for  ever  render 
you  cautious  in  the  indulgence  of  a  merely  contemplative 
habit  of  mind.  Observe,  it  is  the  fashion  to  look  at  such  a 
thing  only  as  a  piece  of  barbarous  art ;  that  is  the  smallest 
part  of  its  interest.  What  I  want  you  to  see,  is  the  baseness 
and  falseness  of  a  religious  state  of  enthusiasm,  in  which 
such  a  work  could  be  dwelt  upon  with  pious  pleasure.  That 
a  figure,  with  two  small  round  black  beads  for  eyes  ;  a  gilded 
face,  deep  cut  into  horrible  wrinkles  ;  an  open  gash  for  a 
mouth,  and  a  distorted  skeleton  for  a  body,  wrapped  about, 
to  make  it  fine,  with  striped  enamel  of  blue  and  gold  ; — that 
such  a  figure,  I  say,  should  ever  have  been  thought  helpful 
towards  the  conception  of  a  Redeeming  Deity,  may  make 
you,  I  think,  very  doubtful,  even  of  the  Divine  approval, — 
much  more  of  the  Divine  inspiration, — of  religious  reverie  in 
general.  You  feel,  doubtless,  that  your  own  idea  of  Christ 
Hvould  be  something  very  different  from  this  ;  but  in  what 
does  the  difference  consist?  Not  in  any  more  divine  author- 
ity in  your  imagination  ;  but  in  the  intellectual  work  of  six 
intervening  centuries  ;  which,  simply,  by  artistic  discipline, 
has  refined  this  crude  conception  for  you,  and  filled  j^ou, 
partly  with  an  innate  sensation,  partly  with  an  acquired 
knowledge,  of  higher  forms, — which  render  this  Byzantine 
ci-ucifix  as  horrible  to  you,  as  it  was  pleasing  to  its  maker 
More  is  required  to  excite  your  fancy  ;  but  your  fancy  is  ol 
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no  more  anthority  than  liis  was  :  and  a  point  of  national  art- 
slvill  is  quiUi  conceivable,  in  wbicli  the  best  we  can  do  now 
will  be  as  otlensive  to  the  religious  dreamers  of  the  more 
highly  cultivated  time,  as  this  Byzantine  crucifix  is  to  you. 

Mahv.  Bat  surely,  Angelico  will  always  retain  his  power 
over  everybody  ? 

L.  Yes,  I  should  think,  always  ;  as  the  gentle  words  of  a 
child  will  :  but  you  would  be  much  surprised,  Mary,  if  you 
thoroughly'  took  the  pains  to  analyse,  and  had  the  perfect 
means  of  analysing,  that  power  of  Angelico, — to  discover  its 
real  sources.  Of  course  it  is  natural,  at  first,  to  attriljute  it 
to  the  pure  religious  fervour  by  which  he  was  inspired  ;  but 
do  you  suppose  Angelico  was  really  the  only  monk,  in  all  the 
Christian  world  of  the  middle  ages,  who  laboured,  in  art,  with 
a  sincere  religious  enthusiasm  ? 

M.viiY.  No,  certainly  not. 

L.  Anything  more  frightful,  more  destructive  of  all  relig- 
ious faith  whatever,  than  such  a  supposition,  could  not  be. 
And  yet,  what  other  monk  ever  produced  such  work  ?  I  have 
myself  examined  carefull}-  upwards  of  two  thousand  illumin- 
ated missals,  with  especial  view  to  the  discovery  of  any  evi- 
dence of  a  similar  result  upon  the  art,  from  the  monkish 
devotion  ;  and  utterly  in  vain. 

Mary.  But  then,  was  not  Fra  Angelico  a  man  of  entirely 
separate  and  exalted  genius  ? 

L.  Unquestionably  ;  and  granting  him  to  be  that,  the  pecul- 
iar phenomenon  in  his  art  is,  to  me,  not  its  loveliness,  but  its 
weakness.  The  effect  of  '  inspiration,'  had  it  been  real,  on  a 
man  of  consummate  genius,  should  have  been,  one  would 
have  thought,  to  make  ever^-thing  that  he  did  faultless  and 
strong,  no  less  than  lovely.  But  of  all  men,  deserving  to  be 
called  '  great,'  Fra  Angelico  permits  to  himself  the  least  par- 
donable faults,  and  the  most  palpable  follies.  There  is  evi- 
dently within  him  a  sense  of  grace,  and  power  of  invention, 
as  great  as  Ghiberti's  : — we  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
those  high  qualities  to  his  religious  enthusiasm  ;  but,  if  they 
were  produced  by  that  enthusiasm  in  him,  they  ought  to  be 
produced  by  the   same  feelings  in  others ;  and  we  see  they 
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are  noi.  Whereas,  comparing  Liin  with  contemporary  great 
aHists,  of  equal  grace  and  invention,  one  pecuUar  char.ictcr 
remains  notable  in  him — which,  logically,  we  ought  therefore 
to  attribute  to  the  religious  fervour  ; — and  that  disthictive 
character  is,  the  contented  indulgence  of  his  own  weaknessea 
and  perseverance  in  his  own  ignorances. 

M.\iiY.  But  that's  dreadful !  And  what  is  the  source  of  the 
peculiar  chai-m  which  we  all  feel  in  his  work  ? 

L.  There  are  many  sources  of  it,  Mary  ;  united  and  seem- 
ing like  one.  You  would  never  feel  that  charm  but  in  the 
w^ork  of  an  entirely  good  man  ;  be  sure  of  that  ;  but  the 
goodness  is  only  the  recipient  and  modifying  element,  not  the 
creative  one.  Consider  carefully  what  dehghts  you  in  any 
original  picture  of  xVngelico's.  You  will  lind,  for  one  minor 
thing,  an  exquisite  variety  and  brightness  of  ornamental 
work.  That  is  not  Angelico's  insjjiratioa.  It  is  the  final 
result  of  the  laboui'  and  thought  of  millions  of  axtists,  of  all 
nations  ;  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  potters  downwards — 
(jreeks,  Byzantines,  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Gauls,  and  JSorthmen — 
all  joining  in  the  toil  ;  and  consummating  it  in  Florence,  in 
that  century,  with  sucb  embroidery  of  robe  and  inlaying  of 
armour  as  had  never  been  seen  till  then  ;  nor,  probably,  ever 
will  be  seen  more.  Angelico  merely  takes  his  share  of  this 
inheritance,  and  applies  it  in  the  tenderest  way  to  subjects 
which  are  peculiarly  acceptant  of  it.  But  the  inspiration,  if 
it  exist  anywhere,  flashes  on  the  knight's  shield  quite  as  ra- 
diantly as  on  the  monk's  picture.  Examining  farther  into 
I  lie  sources  of  your  emotion  in  the  Angelico  'svork,  you  will 
lind  mucli  of  the  impression  of  sanctity  dependent  on  a  sin- 
gular repose  and  grace  of  gesture,  consummating  itself  in  the 
lloating,  fl^'ing,  and  above  all,  in  the  clancing  groups.  That 
is  not  Angelico's  inspiration.  It  is  only  a  peculiarly  tender 
use  of  systems  of  grouping  which  had  been  long  before  de- 
veloped by  Giotto,  Memmi,  and  Orcagna  ;  and  the  real  root 
of  it  all  is  simply — What  do  you  think,  children?  The  beau- 
tiful dancing  of  the  Florentine  maidens  ! 

Dora  {indignant  again).  Now,  I  wonder  what  next !  Vsla.y 
not  say  it  all  depended  on  Herodias'  daughter,  at  once  ? 
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L.  Yes  ;  it  is  certainly  a  great  argument  against  singing, 
that  there  were  once  sireiiH. 

Doha.  Well,  it  may  be  all  very  j&ne  and  philosophical,  but 
shouldn't  I  just  like  to  read  you  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  *  Modern  Painters ' ! 

L.  My  dear,  do  you  think  any  teacher  could  be  worth  your 
listening  to,  or  anybody  else's  listening  to,  who  had  learned 
nothing,  and  altered  his  mind  in  nothing,  from  seven  and 
twenty  to  seven  and  forty  ?  But  that  second  volume  is  very 
good  for  3-ou  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  great  advance,  and  a 
thoroughly  straight  and  swift  one,  to  be  led,  as  it  is  the  main 
business  of  that  second  volume  to  lead  you,  from  Dutch  cattle 
pieces,  and  rufiian-pieces,  to  Fra  Angelico.  And  it  is  right 
for  you  also,  as  you  grow  older,  to  be  strengthened  in  the 
general  sense  and  judgment  wdiich  may  enable  you  to  distin- 
guish the  weaknesses  from  the  virtues  of  what  you  love  :  else 
you  might  come  to  love  both  alike  ;  or  even  the  weaknesses 
without  the  virtues.  You  might  end  by  liking  Overbeck  and 
Cornelius  as  well  as  Angelico.  However,  I  have  perhaps  been 
leaning  a  little  too  much  to  the  merely  practical  side  of 
things,  in  to-night's  talk ;  and  you  are  always  to  remember, 
children,  that  I  do  not  deny,  though  I  cannot  affirm,  the 
spiritual  advantages  resulting,  in  certain  cases,  from  enthusi- 
astic religous  reverie,  and  from  the  other  practices  of  saints 
and  anchorites.  The  evidence  respecting  them  has  never  yet 
been  honestly  collected,  much  less  dispassionately  examined  : 
but  assuredly,  there  is  in  that  direction  a  probability',  and 
more  than  a  probability,  of  dangerous  eiTor,  while  there  is 
none  whatever  in  the  practice  of  an  active,  cheerful,  and 
benevolent  life.  The  hope  of  attaining  a  higher  religious 
position,  which  induces  us  to  encounter,  for  its  exalted  alterna- 
tive, the  risk  of  unhealthy  error,  is  often,  as  I  said,  founded 
more  on  pride  than  piety  ;  and  those  who,  in  modest  useful- 
ness, have  accepted  what  seemed  to  them  here  the  lowliest 
j^lace  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  are  not,  I  beheve,  the 
least  likely  to  receive  hereafter  the  command,  then  unmistak^ 
ble,  *  Friend,  go  up  higher.* 


LECTUEE    VIII. 

CRYSTAL  CAPRICE. 

Formal   Lecture  in  Schoolroom,    after  some  practical  examinaimi  qf 

minerals. 

L.  We  have  seen  euoiigh,  children,  though  very  Uttle  of 
what  might  be  seen  if  we  had  more  time,  of  mineral  struct- 
ures produced  by  visible  opposition,  or  contest  among  ele- 
ments ;  structures  of  which  the  variety,  however  great,  need 
not  surprise  us :  for  we  quarrel,  ourselves,  for  many  and 
slight  causes  ; — much  more,  one  should  think,  may  crystals, 
who  can  only  feel  the  antagonism,  not  argue  about  it.  But 
there  is  a  yet  more  singular  mimicry  of  our  human  ways  in  the 
varieties  of  form  which  appear  owing  to  no  antagonistic  force  ; 
but  merely  to  the  variable  humour  and  caprice  of  the  crystals 
themselves  :  and  I  have  asked  you  all  to  come  into  the  school- 
room to-day,  because,  of  course,  this  is  a  part  of  the  crystal 
mind  which  nuist  be  peculiarly  interesting  to  a  feminine 
audience.  {Great  symptoms  of  disapproval  on  the  part  of  said 
audience.)  Now,  you  need  not  pretend  that  it  will  not  in- 
terest you  ;  why  should  it  not  ?  It  is  true  that  we  men  are 
never  capricious  ;  but  that  only  makes  us  the  more  dull 
and  disagTceable.  You,  who  are  crystalline  in  brightness,  as 
well  as  in  caprice,  charm  infinitely,  by  infinitude  of  change. 
(Audible  murmurs  of  '  Worse  and  ivorse  ! '  '  ^.s-  if  we  could  be 
got  over  that  way  !  '  &c.  The  Lecturer,  however,  observing  the 
expression  of  the  features  to  be  moj-e  complacent,  proceeds.) 
And  the  most  curious  mimicry,  if  not  of  your  changes  of 
fashion,  at  least  of  your  various  modes  (in  healthy  periods)  of 
national  costume,  takes  place  among  the  crystals  of  different 
countries.  With  a  little  experience,  it  is  quite  possible  to 
gay  at  a  glance,  in  what  districts  certain  crystals  have  been 
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found  ;  and  althougli,  if  mc  had  knowledge  extended  and 
ac'ciiiato  (uiougli,  wo  might  of  course  ascertain  tlie  laws  and 
circumstances  which  have  necessarily  produced  the  form  pe- 
culiar lo  each  locality,  this  would  be  just  as  true  of  the 
fancies  of  the  human  mind.  If  we  could  know  the  exact  cir- 
cumstances which  alTect  it,  we  could  foretell  what  now  seems 
to  us  only  caprice  of  thought,  as  well  as  what  now  seems  to 
us  only  caprice  of  crystal  :  nay,  so  far  as  our  Imowledge 
reaches,  it  is  on  the  whole  easier  to  find  some  reason  why  the 
peasant  girls  of  Berne  should  wear  their  caps  in  the  sha2:)e  of 
butterflies  ;  and  the  peasant  girls  of  Munich  their's  in  the 
shape  of  shells,  than  to  say  w  hy  the  rock-crystals  of  Dauphine 
should  all  have  their  summits  of  the  shape  of  lip-pieces  of 
flageolets,  while  those  of  St.  Gothard  are  symmetrical ;  or 
why  the  fluor  of  Chamouui  is  rose-coloured,  and  in  octalie- 
(h'ons,  while  the  fluor  of  Weardale  is  green,  and  in  cubes. 
Still  farther  removed  is  the  hope,  at  present,  of  accounting 
for  minor  difl^erences  in  modes  of  grouping  and  construction. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  caprices  of  this  single  mineral,  quartz  ; 
— variations  upon  a  single  theme.  It  has  many  forms ;  but 
see  what  it  will  make  out  of  this  o/ie,  the  six-sided  prism. 
For  shortness'  sake,  I  shall  call  the  body  of  the  prism  its 
'  column,'  and  the  pyramid  at  the  extremities  its  '  cap.'  Now, 
here,  first  you  have  a  straight  column,  as  long  and  thin  as  a 
stalk  of  asparagus,  with  two  Httle  caps  at  the  ends  ;  and  here 
you  have  a  short  thick  column,  as  solid  as  a  haystack,  with 
two  fat  caps  at  the  ends  ;  and  here  3'ou  have  two  caps  fastened 
together,  and  no  column  at  all  between  them  !  Then  here  is 
a  crystal  with  its  column  fat  in  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  a 
little  cap  ;  and  here  is  one  stalked  like  a  mushroom,  with  a 
huge  cap  put  on  the  top  of  a  slender  column  !  Then  here  is 
a  column  built  wholly  out  of  little  caps,  with  a  large  smooth 
cap  at  the  top.  And  here  is  a  column  built  of  columns  and 
cajDs  ;  the  caps  all  truncated  about  half  way  to  their  points. 
And  in  both  these  last,  the  little  crystals  are  set  anyhow,  and 
build  the  large  one  in  a  disorderly  way  ;  but  here  is  a  crystal' 
made  of  columns  and  truncated  caps,  set  in  regular  teiTacea 
all  the  way  up. 
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M.UIY.  But  are  not  these,  groups  of  crystals,  rather  than 
one  crystal  ? 

L.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  group,  and  what  by  one 
crystal  ? 

Doiu  {audibly  addc,  to  Maiiy,  who  is  brought  to  jjausn).  You 
]kuow  you  are  never  expected  to  answer,  Mary. 

L.  I'm  sure  this  is  easy  enough.  What  do  you  mean  by  & 
group  of  i)eople  ? 

Maiiy.  Three  or  four  together,  or  a  good  many  together, 
like  the  caps  in  these  crystals. 

L.  But  when  a  great  many  persons  get  together  they  don't 
take  the  shnpe  of  one  person  ? 

(Mary  .<////  at  pause.) 

Isabel.  No,  because  they  can't ;  but,  you  know  the  crystals 
can  ;  so  why  shouldn't  they  ? 

L.  Well,  they  don't  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  don't  always,  nor 
even  often.     Look  here,  Isabel. 

Is.u3EL.  What  a  nasty  ugly  thing  ! 

L.  I'm  glad  you  think  it  so  ugly.  Yet  it  is  made  of  beau- 
tiful crystals  ;  they  are  a  little  grey  and  cold  in  colour,  but 
most  of  them  are  clear. 

Isabel.  But  they're  in  such  horrid,  horrid  disorder  ! 

L.  Yes  ;  all  disorder  is  horrid,  when  it  is  among  things 
that  are  naturidly  orderly.  Some  little  girl's  rooms  are  natu- 
rally f/worderly,  I  suppose ;  or  I  don't  know  how  they  could 
live  in  them,  if  they  cry  out  so  when  they  only  see  quartz 
crystals  in  confusion. 

Is.\BEL.  Oh  !  but  how  come  they  to  be  like  that? 

L.  You  may  well  ask.  And  yet  you  will  always  hear  peo- 
ple talking  as  if  they  thought  order  more  wonderful  than  dis- 
order !  It  is  wonderful— as  we  have  seen  ;  but  to  me,  as  to 
you,  child,  the  supremely  wonderful  thing  is  that  nature 
should  ever  be  ruinous  or  wasteful,  or  deathful !  I  look  at 
this  wild  piece  of  crystalHsation  with  endless  astonishment 
•     Mary.  Where  does  it  come  from? 

L.  The  Tete  >[oire  of  Chamonix.  W^hat  makes  it  more 
strange  is  that  it  should  be  in  a  vein  of  line  quartz  rock.     If  it 
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were  in  a  ino\il(lorin<^  rock,  it.  would  1)0  iififiirfil  oiiou;^'h  ;  ])nt 
in  flic  midst  of  so  lino  substance,  here  arc  the  crystals  tossed 
in  a  heap  ;  sonic  large,  myriads  small  (almost  as  small  as 
dust),  tumbling  over  each  other  like  a  terrified  crowd,  and 
glued  together  by  the  sides,  and  edges,  and  backs,  and  heads ; 
some  warped,  and  some  pushed  out  and  in,  and  all  spoiled 
and  each  spoiling  the  rest. 

Mary.  And  how  flat  they  all  are  ! 

L    Yes  ;  that's  the  fashion  at  the  Tcte  Noire. 

Mary.   But  surel}'  this  is  ruin,  not  caprice  ? 

L.  I  believe  it  is  in  great  part  misfortune  ;  and  we  will  ex- 
amine these  crystal  troubles  in  next  lecture.  But  if  you  w^ant 
to  see  the  gracefullest  and  happiest  caj^rices  of  which  dust  is 
capable,  you  must  go  to  the  Hartz  ;  not  that  I  ever  mean  to 
go  there  mvself,  for  I  want  to  retain  the  romantic  feclino- 
about  the  name  ;  and  I  have  done  mj'self  some  harm  already 
by  seeing  the  monotonous  and  heavy  form  of  the  Brocken 
from  the  suburbs  of  Brunswick.  But  whether  the  mountains 
be  picturesque  or  not,  the  tricks  which  the  goblins  (as  I  am 
told)  teach  the  crystals  in  them,  are  incomparably  pretty. 
They  work  chiefly  on  the  mind  of  a  docile,  bluish  coloured, 
carbonate  of  lime  ;  w^hich  comes  out  of  a  grey  limestone. 
The  goblins  take  the  greatest  possible  care  of  its  education, 
and  see  that  nothing  happens  to  it  to  hurt  its  temper  ;  and 
when  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  the  crisis  which 
is,  to  a  well  brought  up  mineral,  what  presentation  at  court  is 
to  a  young  lady — after  which  it  is  expected  to  set  fashions — 
lucre's  no  end  to  its  pretty  ways  of  behaving.  First  it  will 
\nake  itself  into  pointed  darts  as  fine  as  hoar-frost  ;  here,  it 
'\s  changed  into  a  white  fur  as  fine  as  silk  ;  here  into  little 
crowns  and  circlets,  as  bright  as  silver  ;  as  if  for  the  gnome 
princesses  to  wear;  here  it  is  in  beautiful  little  plates,  for 
cliem  to  eat  off;  present^  it  is  in  towers  which  they  might  be 
imprisoned  in  ;  presently  in  caves  and  cells,  where  they  may 
make  nun-gnomes  of  themselves,  and  no  gnome  ever  hear  of 
them  more  ;  here  is  some  of  it  in  sheaves,  like  corn  ;  here,  some 
in  drifts,  like  snow ;  here,  some  in  rays,  like  stai-s :  and,  though 
these  are,  all  of  them,  necessarily,  shapes  that  the  mineral 
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takes  in  other  places,  they  are  all  taken  here  with  such  a  f^rac* 
that  3'ou  recognise  the  high  caste  and  breeding  of  the  crystals 
wherever  you  meet  them  ;  and  know  at  once  they  are  Hartz- 
born. 

Of  coi\i'8e,  such  fine  things  as  these  are  only  done  by  crys- 
tals  which  are  perfectly  good,  and  good-humoured  ;  and  of 
course,  also,  there  are  ill-humoured  crystals  who  torment  each 
other,  and  annoy  quieter  crystals,  yet  without  coming  to  any- 
thing like  serious  war.  Here  (for  once)  is  some  ill-disposed 
quartz,  tormenting  a  peaceable  octahedron  of  fluor,  in  mere 
caprice.  I  looked  at  it  the  other  night  so  long,  and  so  won- 
deringly,  just  before  putting  my  candle  out,  that  I  fell  into 
another  strange  dream.     But  you  don't  care  about  dreams. 

Dora.  No  ;  we  didn't,  yesterday  ;  but  you  know  we  are 
made  up  of  caprice  ;  so  we  do,  to-day  :  and  you  must  tell  it 
us  directly. 

L.  Well,  you  see,  Neith  and  her  work  were  still  much  in 
my  mind  ;  and  then,  I  had  been  looking  over  these  Hartz 
things  for  you,  and  thinking  of  the  sort  of  grotesque  sympa- 
thy there  seemed  to  be  in  them  with  the  beautiful  fringe  and 
pinnacle  work  of  Northern  architecture.  So,  w4ien  I  fell 
asleep,  I  thought  I  saw  Neith  and  St.  Barbara  talking 
together, 

Dora.  But  what  had  St.  Barbara  to  do  with  it  ?  * 

L.  My  dear,  I  am  quite  sure  St.  Barbara  is  the  patroness 
of  good  architects  :  not  St.  Thomas,  whatever  the  old  buikl- 
ers  thought.  It  might  be  very  fine,  according  to  the  monks' 
notions,  in  St.  Thomas,  to  give  all  his  employer's  money  away 
to  the  poor :  but  breaches  of  contract  are  bad  foundations  ; 
and  I  believe,  it  w^as  not  he,  but  St.  Barbara,  who  overlooked 
the  work  in  all  the  buildings  you  and  I  care  about.  However 
that  may  be,  it  w^as  certainly  she  whom  I  saw  in  my  dream 
with  Neith.  Neith  was  sitting  weaving,  and  I  thought  she 
looked  sad,  and  threw  her  shuttle  slowly  ;  and  St.  Barbara  was 
standing  at  her  side,  in  a  stiff  little  gown,  all  ins  and  outs,  and 
angles  ;  but  so  bright  with  embroidery  that  it  dazzled  me  when- 
ever she  moved  ;  the  train  of  it  was  just  Hke  a  heap  of  broken 

*  Note  V. 
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jewels,  it  was  so  slilV,  and  full  of  corners,  and  so  many-coloured, 
and  briglit.  Her  hair  fell  over  her  shoulders  in  lon;^-,  delicate 
waves,  from  under  a  little  three  pinnacled  crown,  like  a  tower. 
She  was  asking  Neith  about  the  laws  of  architecture  in  Egypt 
and  Greece  ;  and  when  Neith  told  her  the  measures  of  the 
pyramids,  St.  13arbara  said  she  thought  they  would  have  been 
bettei-  three-cornered :  and  when  Neith  told  her  the  measured 
of  the  Parthenon,  St.  Barbara  said  she  thought  it  ought  to 
have  had  two  transepts.  But  she  was  pleased  when  Neith 
told  her  of  the  temple  of  the  dew,  and  of  the  Caryan  maidens 
bearing  its  frieze  :  and  then  she  thought  that  perhaps  Neith 
would  like  to  hear  what  sort  of  temi:)les  she  was  building  her- 
self, in  the  French  valleys,  and  on  the  crags  of  the  Rhine. 
So  she  began  gossiping,  just  as  one  of  you  might  to  an  old 
lady  :  and  certainly  she  talked  in  the  sw^eetest  way  in  the  world 
to  Neith  ;  and  explained  to  her  all  about  crockets  and  pin- 
nacles :  and  Neith  sat,  looking  very  grave  ;  and  always  graver 
as  St.  Barbara  went  on ;  till  at  last,  I'm  sori-y  to  say,  St.  Bar- 
bara lost  her  temper  a  little. 

]\LvY  (very  grave  herself).      'St.  Barbara?' 

L.  Yes,  iMay.  Why  shouldn't  she  ?  It  was  very  tiresome 
of  Neith  to  sit  looking  like  that. 

ISIay.  But,  then,  St.  Barbara  was  a  saint ! 

L.  What's  that.  May? 

May.  a  saint !     A  saint  is — I  am  sure  you  know  ! 

L.  If  I  did,  it  would  Bot  make  me  sure  that  3'ou  knew  too, 
May  :  but  I  don't. 

Violet  {expressing  the  incredulity  of  the  audience).    Oh, — sir  I 

L.  That  is  to  say,  I  kuow^  that  people  are  called  saints  who 
are  supposed  to  be  better  than  others  :  but  I  don't  know  how 
luuch  better  i\\ey  must  be,  in  order  to  be  saints  ;  nor  how 
nearly  anybody  may  be  a  saint,  and  yet  not  be  quite  one  ;  nor 
whether  everybody  who  is  called  a  saint  was  one  ;  nor  whether 
everybody  who  isn't  called  a  saint,  isn't  one. 

(General  silence  ;  the  audience  feeling  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  the  Infinities — and  a  little  shocked — and  much 
puzzled  by  so  many  questions  at  once.) 
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L.  Besides,  did  you  never  hear  that  verse  about  being '  called 
to  be  saints '  ? 

May  {repeaU  Rom,  i.  7.) 

L.  Quite  right,  May.  Well,  then,  who  are  called  to  be  that? 
People  in  Kome  only  ? 

Mav.  Everybody,  I  suppose,  whom  God  loves. 

L.  What !  little  girls  as  well  as  other  people  ? 

May.  All  grown-up  people,  I  mean. 

L.  Why  not  little  girls  ?  Are  they  wickeder  when  they  ar< 
little  ? 

May.  Oh,  I  hope  not. 

L.  Why  not  little  girls,  then  ? 

(Pause.) 

Lily.  Because,  you  know,  we  can't  be  worth  anything  if 
we  re  ever  so  good  ; — I  mean,  if  we  try  to  be  ever  so  good ; 
and  we  can't  do  difficult  things — like  saints. 

L.  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,  that  old  people  are  not  more  able 
or  willing  for  their  difficulties  than  you  children  ai*e  for  yours. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  if  ever  I  see  any  of  you,  when  j'ou  are 
seven  or  eight  and  twenty,  knitting  your  brows  over  any  work 
you  want  to  do  or  to  understand,  as  I  saw  you,  LiW,  knitting 
your  brows  over  your  slate  this  morning,  I  should  think  you 
very  noble  w^omen.  But — to  come  back  to  my  dream — St. 
Barbara  did  lose  her  temper  a  little  ;  and  I  was  not  surprised. 
For  you  can't  think  how^  provoking  Neith  looked,  sitting  there 
just  like  a  statue  of  sandstone  ;  only  going  on  weaving,  like  a 
machine  ;  and  never  quickening  the  cast  of  her  shuttle  ;  while 
St.  Barbara  was  telling  her  so  eagerly  all  about  the  most  beau- 
tiful things,  and  chattering  away,  as  fast  as  bells  ring  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  till  she  saw  that  Neith  didn't  care  ;  and  then  St. 
Barbara  got  as  red  as  a  rose,  and  stopped,  just  in  time  ; — or 
I  think  she  would  really  have  said  something  naughty. 

Isabel.  Oh,  please,  but  didn't  Neith  say  anything  then? 

L.  Yes.  She  said,  quite  quietly,  'It  may  be  very  pretty, 
my  love  ;  but  it  is  all  nonsense.' 

Isabel.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear  ;  and  then  ? 

L.  Well ;  then  I  was  a  little  angry  myself,  and  hoped  St 
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Barbara  would  be  qiiito  angry  ;  but  she  wasn't.  She  bit  her 
lips  lirst ;  and  then  gave  a  great  sigh — Huch  a  wild,  swc^t 
sigh — and  then  slie  knelt  down  and  hid  her  face  on  Neith'a 
knees.     Then  Neith  smiled  a  little,  and  was  moved. 

IsAB«u  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  ! 

L.  And  she  touched  St.  Barbara's  forehead  with  a  flowei 
of  whUe  lotus  ;  and  St.  Barbara  sol)bed  once  or  twice,  and 
then  TMid  :  '  If  you  only  could  see  how  beautiful  it  is,  and  how 
much  it  makes  people  feel  what  is  good  and  lovely  ;  and 
it  yoi-  -could  only  hear  the  children  singing  in  the  Lady  chap- 
els !  '  And  Neith  smiled, — but  still  sadly, — and  said,  '  How 
do  y*7:i  know  what  I  have  seen,  or  heard,  my  love  ?  Do  you 
think  all  those  vaults  and  towers  of  youi's  have  been  built 
without  me?  There  was  not  a  pillar  in  your  Giotto's  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore  which  I  did  not  set  true  b}-  my  spearshaft  aa 
it  rose.  But  this  pinnacle  and  flame  work  which  has  set  your 
little  heart  on  fire,  is  all  vanity  ;  and  you  will  see  what  it  will 
come  to,  and  that  soon  ;  and  none  will  grieve  for  it  more 
than  I.  And  then  every  one  will  disbelieve  your  pretty 
symbols  and  types.  jMen  must  be  spoken  simply  to,  my 
dear,  if  you  would  guide  them  kindly,  and  long.'  But  St. 
Barbara  answered,  that,  '  Indeed  she  thought  every  one  liked 
her  work,' and  that  'the  people  of  different  towns  were  as 
pager  about  their  cathedral  towers  as  about  theu'  privileges 
or  their  markets ; '  and  then  she  asked  Neith  to  come  and 
build  something  with  her,  wall  against  tower ;  and  '  see 
""A'hether  the  people  will  be  as  much  pleased  with  your  build- 
jng  r,s  with  mine.'  But  Neith  answered,  'I  will  not  contend 
with  you,  my  dear.  I  strive  not  with  those  who  love  me  ; 
and  for  those  who  hate  me,  it  is  not  well  to  strive  with  me, 
as  weaver  Arachne  knows.  And  remember,  child,  that  noth- 
ing is  ever  done  beautifully,  which  is  done  in  rivalship ;  nor 
uobly,  which  is  done  in  pride.' 

Then  St.  Barbara  Ining  her  head  quite  down,  and  said  she 
was  very  sorry  she  had  been  so  foolish  ;  and  kissed  Neith  ; 
and  stood  thirjking  a  minute  :  and  then  her  eyes  got  bright 
again,  and  she  said,  she  would  go  directly  and  build  a  chapel 
with  five  windows  in  it ;  four  for  the  four  cai'dinal  vii'tues, 
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and  one  for  humility,  in  the  middle,  bigp^er  than  the  rest 
And  Neith  veiy  nearly  laughed  quite  out,  I  thought  ;  cer« 
tainl}^  her  beautiful  lips  lost  all  their  sternness  for  an  instant; 
then  she  said,  '  Well,  love,  Ijuild  it,  but  do  not  put  so  mani? 
colours  into  your  windows  as  you  usually  do  ;  else  no  oiio 
will  be  able  to  see  to  read,  inside  :  and  when  it  is  built,  let 
a  poor  village  priest  consecrate  it,  and  not  an  archbishop.' 
8t,  Barbara  started  a  little,  I  thouglit,  and  turned  as  if  to  say 
something  ;  but  changed  her  mind,  and  gathered  up  her 
train,  and  went  out.  And  Neith  bent  herself  again  to  her 
loom,  in  which  she  was  weaving  a  w^eb  of  strange  dark  col- 
ours, I  thouglit ;  but  perhaps  it  was  only  after  the  glittering 
of  St.  Barbara's  embroidered  train  :  and  I  tried  to  make  out 
the  figures  in  Neith's  web,  and  confused  myself  among  them, 
as  one  always  does  in  dreams ;  and  then  the  dream  changed 
altogether,  and  I  found  myself,  all  at  once,  among  a  crowd  of 
little  Gothic  and  Egyptian  spirits,  who  were  quarrelling  :  at 
least  the  Gothic  ones  were  trying  to  quarrel ;  for  the  Egyp- 
tian ones  only  sat  with  their  hands  on  their  knees,  and  their 
aprons  sticking  out  very  stiffly  ;  and  stared.  And  after  a 
while  I  began  to  understand  what  the  matter  was.  It  seemed 
that  some  of  the  troublesome  building  imps,  who  meddle  and 
make  continually,  even  in  the  beat  Gothic  work,  had  been 
listening  to  St.  Barbara's  talk  with  Neith  ;  and  had  made  up 
their  minds  that  Neith  had  no  workpeople  who  could  build 
against  them.  They  were  but  dull  imps,  as  you  may  fancy 
by  their  thinking  that  ;  and  never  had  done  much,  excG])t 
disturbing  the  great  Gothic  building  angels  at  their  work, 
and  playing  tricks  to  each  other  ;  indeed,  of  late  they  had 
been  living  years  and  years,  like  bats,  up  under  the  cornices 
of  Strasbourg  and  Cologne  cathedrals,  with  nothing  to  do 
but  to  make  mouths  at  the  people  below.  However,  they 
thought  they  knew  everything  about  tower  building  ;  and 
those  who  had  heard  what  Neith  said,  told  the  rest ;  and 
they  all  flew  down  directly,  chattering  in  German,  like  jack- 
daws, to  show  Neith's  people  what  they  could  do.  And  they 
had  found  some  of  Neith's  old  workpeople'  somewhere  near 
Sais,  sitting  in  the  sun,  with  their  hands  on  theii'  knees  ;  and 
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Abused  thorn  he.irdly  :  find  Neitli's  people  did  not  mind  at 
lirst,  but,  after  a  while,  they  seemed  to  f^ct  tired  of  the  noise ; 
and  one  or  two  rose  up  slowly,  and  laid  hold  of  their  measur- 
ing rods,  and  said,  '  If  St.  Barbara's  people  liked  to  build 
with  them,  tower  against  pyramid,  they  would  show  them 
how  to  lay  stones.'  Then  the  little  Gothic  spirits  throw  a 
great  many  double  somersaults  for  joy  ;  and  put  the  tips  of 
their  tongues  out  slily  to  each  other,  on  one  side  ;  and  I  heard 
the  Egyptians  say,  *  they  must  be  some  new  kind  of  frog — 
the}'  didn't  think  there  was  much  building  in  them.'  How- 
ever, the  stiff  old  workers  took  their  rods,  as  I  said,  and 
measured  out  a  square  space  of  sand  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
German  spirits  saw  that,  they  declared  they  wanted  exactly 
that  bit  of  ground  to  build  on,  themselves.  Then  the  Egyp- 
tian builders  offered  to  go  farther  off,  and  the  Germans  ones 
said,  '  Ja  wohl.'  But  as  soon  as  the  Egyptians  had  measured 
out  another  square,  the  little  Germans  said  they  must  have 
some  of  that  too.  Then  Neith's  people  laughed  ;  and  said, 
'  they  might  take  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  they  would  not 
move  the  plan  of  their  pyramid  again.'  Then  the  little  Ger- 
mans took  three  pieces,  and  began  to  build  three  spires 
directly  ;  one  large,  and  two  little.  And  when  the  Egyptians 
saw  they  had  fairly  begun,  they  laid  their  foundation  all 
round,  of  large  square  stones  :  and  began  to  build,  so  steadily 
that  they  had  like  to  have  swallowed  up  the  three  little  Ger- 
man spires.  So  when  the  Gothic  spirits  saw  that,  they  built 
their  si)ires  leaning,  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  that  they  might 
stick  out  at  the  side  of  the  pyramid.  And  Neith's  people 
stared  at  them  ;  and  thought  it  very  clever,  but  ver}--  wrong ; 
and  on  they  went,  in  their  own  way,  and  said  nothing.  Then 
the  little  Gothic  spirits  were  terribly  provoked  because  they 
could  not  spoil  the  sliape  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  they  sat  down 
all  along  the  ledges  of  it  to  make  faces  ;  but  that  did  no  good. 
Then  they  ran  to  the  corners,  and  put  their  elbows  on  their 
knees,  and  stuck  themselves  out  as  far  as  they  could,  and 
made  more  faces  ;  but  that  did  no  good,  neither.  Then  they 
looked  up  to  the  sky,  and  opened  their  mouths  wide,  ana 
gobbled,  and  said   it  was   too  hot  for  work,  and  wondered 
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when  it  would  rain  ;  but  that  did  no  good,  neither.  And  all 
the  while  the  Egyptian  spirits  were  laying  step  above  step, 
patiently.  But  when  the  Gothic  ones  looked,  and  saw  how 
higli  they  had  got,  they  said,  '  Ach,  Himmel !  '  and  flew  down 
in  a  great  black  cluster  to  the  bottom  ;  and  swept  out  a  level 
spot  in  the  sand  with  their  wings,  in  no  time,  and  began 
building  a  tower  straight  up,  as  fast  as  they  could.  And 
tlie  Egyptians  stood  still  again  to  stare  at  them  ;  for  the 
Gothic  spirits  had  got  quite  into  a  passion,  and  were  really 
working  very  wonderfully.  They  cut  the  sandstone  into 
strips  as  fine  as  reeds  ;  and  put  one  reed  on  the  top  of  another, 
so  that  you  could  not  see  where  they  fitted  :  and  they  twisted 
them  in  and  out  like  basket  work,  and  knotted  them  into 
likenesses  of  ugly  faces,  and  of  strange  beasts  biting  each 
other  ;  and  up  they  went,  and  up  still,  and  they  made  spiral 
staircases  at  the  corners,  for  the  loaded  workers  to  come  up  by 
(for  I  saw  they  were  but  weak  imps,  and  could  not  fly  with 
stones  on  their  backs),  and  then  they  made  traceried  galleries 
for  them  to  run  round  by  ;  and  so  up  again  ;  with  finer  and  finer 
work,  till  the  Egyptians  wondered  whether  they  meant  the 
thing  for  a  tower  or  a  pillar  :  and  I  heard  them  saying  to  one 
another,  'It  was  nearly  as  pretty  as  lotus  stalks;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  ugly  faces,  there  would  be  a  fine  tem2)le,  if 
they  were  going  to  build  it  all  with  pillars  as  big  as  that ! ' 
But  in  a  minute  afterwards, — just  as  the  Gothic  spirits  had 
carried  their  work  as  high  as  the  upper  course,  but  three  or 
four,  of  the  pyramid — the  Egyptians  called  out  to  them  to 
'  mind  what  they  were  about,  for  the  sand  was  running  away 
from  under  one  of  their  tower  corners.'  But  it  was  too  late 
to  mind  what  they  were  about ;  for,  in  another  instant,  the 
whole  tower  sloped  aside  ;  and  the  Gothic  imps  rose  out  of 
it  like  a  flight  of  puffins,  in  a  single  cloud  ;  but  screaming 
worse  than  any  puffins  you  ever  heard  :  and  down  came  the 
tower,  all  in  a  piece,  like  a  falling  poplar,  with  its  head  right 
on  the  flank  of  the  pyramid  ;  against  which  it  snapped  short 
ofl'.     And  of  course  that  waked  me  ! 

Mary.  What  a  shame  of  you  to  have  such  a  dream,  after  aT 
you  have  told  us  about  Gothic  architecture  I 
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L  If  you  have  uiulcrHtood  anytlnii*^  I  over  told  you  about 
it,  you  know  that  no  architecture  was  ever  corrupted  iiioro 
miserably  ;  or  abolished  more  justly  by  the  accomplishment 
of  its  own  follies.  Besides,  even  in  its  days  of  power,  it  was 
subject  to  catastrophes  of  this  kind.  I  have  stood  too  often, 
mourning,  by  the  grand  fragment  of  the  apse  of  Beauvais,  not 
to  have  that  fact  well  burnt  into  me.  Still,  you  must  have 
seen,  surel}',  that  these  imps  were  of  the  Flamboyant  school ; 
or,  at  least,  of  the  German  schools  correspondent  with  it  in 
extravagance. 

Mary.  But,  then,  where  is  the  crystal  about  which  you 
dreamed  all  this? 

L.  Here  ;  but  I  suppose  little  Pthah  has  touched  it  again, 
for  it  is  very  small.  But,  you  see,  here  is  the  pyramid,  built 
of  great  square  stones  of  iluor  spar,  straight  up  ;  and  here  are 
the  three  little  pinnacles  of  mischievous  quartz,  which  have 
set  themselves,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  foundation  ; 
only  they  lean  like  the  tower  of  Pisa,  and  come  out  obliquely 
at  the  side  :  and  here  is  one  great  spire  of  quartz  which  seems 
as  if  it  had  been  meant  to  stand  straight  up,  a  little  way  off ; 
and  then  had  fallen  down  against  the  pyramid  base,  breaking 
its  pinnacle  away.  In  reality,  it  has  crystallised  horizontally, 
and  terminated  imperfectly  :  but,  then,  by  what  caprice  does 
one  Ciystal  form  horizontally,  when  all  the  rest  stand  upright? 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  phantasies  of  tluor,  and  quartz,  and 
some  other  such  companions,  when  they  get  leave  to  do  any- 
thing they  like.  I  could  show  you  fifty  specimens,  about 
every  one  of  which  you  might  fancy  a  new  fairy  tale.  Not 
that,  in  truth,  any  crj'stals  get  leave  to  do  quite  what  they 
like  ;  and  many  of  them  are  sadly  tiied,  and  have  little  time 
for  caprices — poor  things  ! 

Mary.  I  thought  they  always  looked  as  if  they  were  either 
in  play  or  in  mischief  !     "Wliat  trials  have  they? 

L.  Trials  much  like  our  own.  Sickness,  and  starvation  ; 
fevers,  and  agues,  and  palsy  ;  oppression  ;  and  old  age,  and 
the  necessity  of  passing  away  in  their  time,  like  all  else.  If 
there's  any  pity  in  you,  j^ou  must  come  to-morrow,  and  take 
Bome  part  in  these  crystal  griefs. 
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Dora.  I  am  sure  we  shall  cry  till  our  eyes  are  red. 

L.  Ah,  you  may  laugh,  Dora :  but  I've  been  made  grave, 
not  once,  nor  twice,  to  see  that  even  crystals  '  cannot  choose 
but  be  old '  at  last.  It  may  be  but  a  shallow  proverb  of  the 
Justice's  ;  but  it  is  a  shrewdly  wide  one. 

Dora  {pensive,  for  once).  I  suppose  it  is  very  dreadful  to 
be  old  !  But  then  (brightening  again),  what  should  we  do 
without  our  dear  old  friends,  and  our  nice  old  lecturers  ? 

L.  If  all  nice  old  lecturers  were  minded  as  little  as  one  I 
know  of 

Dora.  And  if  they  all  meant  as  little  what  they  say,  would 
they  not  deserve  it  ?     But  we'll  come — we'U  come,  and  cry. 


LECTURE  IX. 

CRYSTAL  SORROWS. 

Working  Lecture  in  Schoolroom. 

L.  We  have  been  hitherto  tcalking,  children,  as  if  ci*ystal:T 
might  hve,  and  play,  and  quarrel,  and  behave  ill  or  well, 
according  to  their  characters,  without  interruption  from  any- 
thing else.  But  so  far  from  this  being  so,  nearly  all  crystals, 
whatever  their  characters,  have  to  live  a  hard  life  of  it,  and 
meet  with  many  misfortunes.  If  we  could  see  far  enough, 
we  should  find,  indeed,  that,  at  the  root,  all  their  vices  were 
misfortunes :  but  to-day  I  want  you  to  see  what  sort  of 
troubles  the  best  crystals  have  to  go  through,  occasionally, 
by  no  fault  of  their  own. 

This  black  thing,  which  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  very 
few  pretty  black  things  in  the  world,  is  called  '  Tourmaline.' 
It  may  be  transparent,  and  green,  or  red,  as  well  as  black  ; 
and  then  no  stone  can  be  prettier  (only,  all  the  light  that 
gets  into  it,  I  believe,  comes  out  a  good  deal  the  worse  ;  and 
is  not  itself  again  for  a  long  w^hile).  But  this  is  the  com- 
monest state  of  it, — opaque,  and  as  black  as  jet. 

Mary.     What  does  '  Tourmaline  '  mean? 

L.  They  say  it  is  Ceylanese,  and  I  don't  know  Ceylanese  ; 
but  we  may  always  be  tliankful  for  a  graceful  word,  whatever 
it  means. 

Mary.  And  what  is  it  made  of  ? 

L.  A  little  of  everything  ;  there's  always  flint,  and  clay,  and 
magnesia  in  it ;  and  the  black  is  iron,  according  to  its  fancy  ; 
and  there's  boracic  acid,  if  you  know  what  that  is  ;  and  if 
you  don't,  I  cannot  tell  you  to-day  ;  and  it  doesn't  signify ; 
and  there's  potash,  and  soda  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  chem- 
istry of  it  is  more  like  a  mediaeval  doctor's  prescription,  than 
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the  making  of  a  respectable  mineral :  but  it  may,  perhaps,  bt 
owing  to  the  strange  complexity  of  its  make,  that  it  has  a 
notable  habit  which  makes  it,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
eating  of  minerals.  You  see  these  two  crystals  are  broken 
right  across,  in  many  places,  just  as  if  they  had  been  shafts 
of  black  marble  fallen  from  a  ruinous  temple  ;  and  here  they 
lie,  imbedded  in  white  quartz,  fragment  succeeding  fi-agmeiit, 
keeping  the  line  of  the  original  crystal,  while  the  quartz  tills 
up  the  intervening  spaces.  Now  tourmaline  has  a  trick  of 
doing  this,  more  than  any  other  mineral  I  know  :  here  is 
another  bit  which  I  picked  up  on  the  glacier  of  Macugnaga ; 
it  is  broken,  like  a  pillar  built  of  very  flat  broad  stones,  into 
about  thirty  joints,  and  all  these  are  heaved  and  warped  away 
from  each  other  sideways,  almost  into  a  line  of  steps  ;  and 
then  all  is  tilled  up  with  quartz  paste.  And  here,  lastly,  is  a 
green  Indian  piece,  in  which  the  pillar  is  first  disjointed,  and 
then  wrung  round  into  the  shape  of  an  S. 

Mary.   How  can  this  have  been  done  ? 

L.  There  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  it  may  have  been 
done  ;  the  difficulty  is  not  to  account  for  the  doing  of  it ;  but 
for  the  showing  of  it  in  some  crystals,  and  not  in  others.  You 
never  by  any  chance  get  a  quartz  crystal  broken  or  twisted  in 
this  way.  If  it  break  or  twist  at  all,  which  it  does  sometimes, 
like  the  spire  of  Dijon,  it  is  by  its  own  will  or  fault ;  it  never 
seems  to  have  been  passively  crushed.  But,  for  the  forces 
which  cause  this  passive  ruin  of  the  tourmaline, — here  is  a 
stone  which  will  show  you  multitudes  of  them  in  operation 
at  once.  It  is  known  as  'brecciated  agate,'  beautiful,  as  you 
see  ;  and  highly  valued  as  a  pebble  :  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  read 
or  heai',  no  one  has  ever  looked  at  it  with  the  least  attention. 
At  the  first  glance,  you  see  it  is  made  of  very  fine  red  striped 
agates,  which  have  been  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  fast- 
ened together  again  by  paste,  also  of  agate.  There  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  in  this,  if  this  were  all.  It  is  well  known 
that  by  the  movement*  of  strata,  portions  of  rock  are  often 
shattered  to  pieces : — well  known  also  that  agate  is  a  deposit 
of  flint  by  water  under  certain  conditions  of  heat  and  press- 
ure :   there  ia,  therefore,  nutiiing  wonderful    in    an  agate's 
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bein<^  broken  ;  and  notliing  wonderful  in  its  beinj^  mended 
with  the  sohition  out  of  which  it  was  itself  ori<3dnally  con- 
gealed. And  with  this  explanation,  most  people,  looking  at 
a  brecciated  agate,  or  brecciated  anything,  seem  to  be  satis- 
fied. I  was  so  myself,  for  twenty  years  ;  but,  lately  happening 
to  slay  for  some  time  at  the  Swiss  Baden,  where  the  beach  of 
the  Limmat  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  brecciated  lime- 
stones, I  began  to  examine  them  thoughtfully  ;  and  perceived, 
in  the  end,  that  the}'  were,  one  and  all,  knots  of  as  rich  mystery 
as  any  poor  little  Iniman  brain  was  ever  lost  in.  That  piece  of 
agate  in  your  hand,  Mary,  will  show  you  many  of  the  common 
phenomena  of  breccias  ;  but  you  need  not  knit  your  brows 
over  it  in  that  wa}' ;  depend  upon  it,  neither  you  nor  I  shall 
ever  know  anything  about  the  way  it  was  made,  as  long  as  we 
live. 

Dora.  That  does  not  seem  much  to  depend  upon. 

L.  Pardon  me,  puss.  When  once  we  gain  some  real  notion 
of  the  extent  and  the  unconquerableness  of  our  ignorance, 
it  is  a  very  broad  and  restful  thing  to  depend  upon  :  you 
can  throw  yourself  upon  it  at  ease,  as  on  a  cloud,  to  feast 
with  the  gods.  You  do  not  thenceforward  trouble  yourself, 
— nor  any  one  else, — with  theories,  or  the  contradiction  of 
theories ;  you  neither  get  headache  nor  heartburning  ;  and 
you  never  more  waste  your  poor  little  store  of  strength,  or 
allowance  of  time. 

However,  there  are  certain  facts,  about  this  agate-making, 
which  I  can  tell  you ;  and  then  you  may  look  at  it  in  a 
pleasant  wonder  as  long  as  you  like  ;  pleasant  wonder  is  no 
loss  of  time. 

First,  then,  it  is  not  broken  freely  by  a  blow  ;  it  is  slowly 
wrung,  or  ground,  to  pieces.  You  can  only  with  extreme 
dimness  conceive  the  force  exerted  on  mountains  in  transi- 
tional states  of  movement.  You  have  all  read  a  little  geol- 
ogy ;  and  you  know  how  coolly  geologists  talk  of  mountains 
being  raised  or  depressed.  They  talk  coolly  of  it,  because 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  fact ;  but  the  very  universality  of 
the  fact  prevents  us  from  ever  conceiving  distinctly  the  con- 
ditions of  force  involved.     You  know  I  was  U^^ng  last  yeaj 
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in  Savoy  ;  my  house  was  on  the  back  of  a  sloping  mountain, 
which  rose  gradually  for  two  miles,  behind  it ;  and  then  fell 
at  once  in  a  great  precipice  towards  Geneva,  going  down  three 
thousand  feet  in  four  or  five  cliffs,  or  steps.  Now  that  whole 
group  of  cliffs  had  simply  been  torn  away  by  sheer  strength 
from  the  rocks  below,  as  if  the  whole  mass  had  been  as  soft 
as  biscuit.  Put  four  or  five  captains'  biscuits  on  the  floor,  on 
the  top  of  one  another ;  and  try  to  break  them  all  in  half,  not 
by  bending,  but  by  holding  one  half  down,  and  tearing  the 
other  halves  straight  uj)  ; — of  course  you  will  not  be  able  to  do 
it,  but  you  will  feel  and  comprehend  the  sort  of  force  needed. 
Then,  fancy  each  captains'  biscuit  a  bed  of  rock,  six  or 
seven  hinidred  feet  thick ;  and  the  whole  mass  torn  straight 
through ;  and  one  half  heaved  up  three  thousand  feet,  grind- 
ing against  the  other  as  it  rose, — and  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  making  of  the  Mont  Sak've. 

May.  But  it  must  crush  the  rocks  all  to  dust ! 

L.  No  ;  for  there  is  no  room  for  dust.  The  pressure  is  too 
great ;  probably  the  heat  developed  also  so  great  that  the 
rock  is  made  partly  ductile  ;  but  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  we 
never  can  see  these  parts  of  mountains  in  the  state  they  were 
left  in  at  the  time  of  their  elevation ;  for  it  is  precisely  in 
these  rents  and  dislocations  that  the  crystalline  power  2^1'in- 
cipally  exerts  itself.  It  is  essentially  a  styptic  power,  and 
wherever  the  earth  is  torn,  it  heals  and  binds  ;  nay,  the  tort- 
ure and  grieving  of  the  earth  seem  necessary  to  bring  out 
its  full  energy  ;  for  you  only  find  the  crystalline  living  power 
fully  in  action,  where  the  rents  and  faults  are  deep  and  manyo 

Doha.  If  you  please,  sir, — would  you  tell  us — what  are 
^faults'? 

L.  You  never  heard  of  such  things  ? 

DouA    Never  in  all  our  lives. 

L.  When  a  vein  of  rock  which  is  going  on  smoothly,  is  in- 
terrupted by  another  troublesome  little  vein,  which  stops  it, 
and  puts  it  out,  so  that  it  has  to  begin  again  in  another  place 
• — that  is  called  a  fault.  I  always  think  it  ought  to  be  called 
the  fault  of  the  vein  that  interrupts  it ;  but  the  miners  alwaya 
cstll  it  the  fault  of  the  vein  that  is  interrupted* 
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Doha.  So  it  in,  if  it  docs  not  begin  again  where  it  left  off. 

L.  Well,  that  is  certainly  the  gist  of  the  business :  but, 
U'liatovor  good-natured  old  lecturers  m^y  do,  the  rocks  have  a 
bad  habit,  when  they  are  once  interrupted,  of  never  asking 
'  Where  was  I  ? ' 

DoiiA.  When  the  two  halves  of  the  dining  table  came  sepa- 
rate, yesterday,  was  that  a  '  fault '  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  but  not  the  table's.  However,  it  is  not  a  bad  illus- 
tration, Dora.  When  beds  of  rock  are  only  interrupted  by  a 
fissure,  but  remain  at  the  same  level,  like  the  two  halves  of  the 
table,  it  is  not  called  a  fault,  but  only  a  fissure  ;  but  if  one  half 
of  the  table  be  either  tilted  higher  than  the  other,  or  pushed 
to  the  side,  so  that  the  two  parts  will  not  fit,  it  is  a  fault. 
You  had  better  read  the  chapter  on  faults  in  Jukes's  Geology  ; 
then  you  will  know  all  about  it.  And  this  rent  that  I  am  tell- 
ing you  of  in  the  Saleve,  is  one  only  of  myriads,  to  which  are 
owing  the  forms  of  the  Alps,  as,  I  believe,  of  all  great  moun- 
tain chains.  Wherever  you  see  a  precipice  on  any  scale  of 
real  magnificence,  jou  will  nearly  always  find  it  owing  to  some 
dislocation  of  this  kind  ;  but  the  point  of  chief  wonder  to  me, 
is  the  delicacy  of  the  touch  by  which  these  gigantic  rents  have 
been  apparently  accomplished.  Note,  however,  that  we  have 
no  clear  evidence,  hitherto,  of  the  time  taken  to  produce  any 
of  them.  We  know  that  a  change  of  temperature  alters  the  jdo- 
sition  and  the  angles  of  the  atoms  of  crystals,  and  also  the 
entire  bulk  of  rocks.  We  know  that  in  all  volcanic,  and  the 
greater  part  of  all  subterranean,  action,  temperatures  are  con- 
tinually changing,  and  therefore  masses  of  rock  must  be  ex- 
panding or  contracting,  with  infinite  slowness,  but  with  in* 
finite  force.  This  pressui-e  must  result  in  mechanical  strain 
somewhere,  both  in  their  own  substance,  and  in  that  of  the 
rocks  surrounding  them  ;  and  we  can  form  no  conception  of 
the  result  of  irresistible  pressure,  ajjplied  so  as  to  rend  and 
raise,  with  imperceptible  slowness  of  gradation,  masses 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  We  want  some  experiments 
tried  on  masses  of  iron  and  stone  ;  and  we  can't  get  them 
tried,  because  Christian  creatures  never  will  seiiously  and 
suflficiently  spend  money,  except  to  find  out  the  shortest  way^ 
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of  killing  each  other.  But,  besides  this  slow  kind  of  press- 
are,  there  is  evidence  of  more  or  less  sudden  violence,  on  the 
same  terrific  scale  ;  and,  through  it  all,  the  wonder,  as  I  said, 
is  always  to  me  the  ttelicacy  of  touch.  I  cut  a  block  of  the 
Sah've  limestone  from  the  edge  of  one  of  the  principal  faults 
which  have  formed  the  precipice  ;  it  is  a  lovely  compact  lime 
stone,  and  the  fault  itself  is  filled  up  with  a  red  breccia 
formed  of  the  crushed  fragments  of  the  torn  rock,  cemented 
by  a  rich  red  crystalline  paste.  I  have  had  the  piece  I  cut 
from  it  smoothed,  and  polished  across  the  junction  ;  here  it 
is  ;  and  you  may  now  pass  your  soft  little  fingers  over  the 
surface,  without  so  much  as  feeling  the  place  where  a  rock 
which  all  the  hills  of  England  might  have  been  sunk  in  the 
body  of,  and  not  a  summit  seen,  was  torn  asunder  through 
that  whole  thickness,  as  a  thin  dress  is  torn  when  you  tread 
upon  it. 

{The  audience  examine  the  stone,  and  touch  it  timidly  ;  but 
the  matter  remains  inconceivable  to  them.) 

Mary  (struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  stone).     But  this  is  almost 
marble  ? 

L.  It  is  quite  marble.  And  another  singular  point  in  the 
business,  to  my  mind,  is  that  these  stones,  which  men  have 
been  cutting  into  slabs,  for  thousands  of  years,  to  ornament 
their  principal  buildings  with, — and  which,  under  the  general 
name  of  '  marble,'  have  been  the  delight  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
wealth  of  architecture,  among  all  civilised  nations, — are  pre- 
cisely those  on  which  the  signs  and  brands  of  these  earth- 
agonies  have  been  chiefly  struck ;  and  there  is  not  a  j)urple 
vein  nor  flaming  zone  in  them,  which  is  not  the  record  of 
their  ancient  torture.  What  a  boundless  capacity  for  sleep, 
and  for  serene  stupidity,  there  is  in  the  human  mind !  Fancy 
reflective  beings,  who  cut  and  polish  stones  for  three  thousand 
years,  for  the  sake  of  the  pretty  stains  upon  them  ;  and  edu- 
cate themselves  to  an  art  at  last  (such  as  it  is),  of  imitating 
these  veins  by  dexterous  painting  ;  and  never  a  curious  sou) 
of  them,  all  that  while,  asks,  '  What  painted  the  rocks  ? ' 

(The  audience  look  dejected,  and  ashamed  of  themselves,) 
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The  tact  is,  we  are  all,  and  always,  asleep,  through  our 
lives  ;  and  it  is  only  by  pinching  ourselves  very  hard  that  we 
ever  come  to  ace,  or  understand,  anything.  At  least,  it  is  not 
ahva^'s  we  who  pinch  ourselves ;  sometimes  other  people 
pinch  us  ;  which  I  suppose  is  very  good  of  them, — or  other 
things,  which  I  suppose  is  very  proper  of  them.  But  it  is  a 
sad  life  ;  made  up  chiefly  of  naps  and  jDinches. 

(Some  of  the  audience,  on  this,  appearing  to  think  that  the 
others  require  pinching,  the  Lecturer  changes  the  subject.) 

Now,  however,  for  once,  look  at  a  piece  of  marble  care- 
fully, and  think  about  it.     You  see  this  is  one  side  of  the 
fault ;  the  other  side  is  down  or  up,  nobody  knows  where  ; 
but,  on  this  side,  you  can  trace  the  evidence  of  the  dragging 
and  tearing  action.     All  along  the  edge  of  this  marble,  the 
ends  of  the  fibres  of  the  rock  are  torn,  here  an  inch,  and  there 
half  an  inch,  away  from  each  other ;  and  you  see  the  exact 
places  where  they  fitted,  before  they  were  torn  separate  ;  and 
you  see  the  rents  are  now  all  filled  up  with  the  sanguine  paste, 
full  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  rock  ;  the  paste  itself  seems 
to  have  been  half  melted,  and  partly  to  have  also  melted  the 
edge  of  the  fragments  it  contains,  and  then  to  have  crystal- 
lised with  them,  and  round  them.     And  the  brecciated  agate 
I  first  showed  you  contains  exactly  the  same  phenomena  ; 
a  zoned  crystallisation  going  on  amidst  the  cemented  frag- 
ments, parti}'  altering  the  structure  of  those  fragments  them- 
selves, and  subject  to  continual  change,  either  in  the  intensity 
of  its  own  power,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  submitted 
to  it ; — so  that,  at  one  time,  gra\dty  acts  upon  them,  and  dis- 
poses them  in  horizontal  layers,  or  causes  them  to  drooj)  in 
stalactites  ;  and  at  another,   gravity  is  entirely   defied,   and 
the  substances  in  solution  are  crystallised  in  bands  of  equal 
thickness  on  every  side  of  the  cell.     It  would  requii'e  a  course 
of  lectures  longer  than  these  (I  have  a  gi*eat  mind, — you  have 
behaved  so  saucily — to  stay  and  give  them)  to  describe  to 
you  the  phenomena  of  this  kind,  in  agates  and  chalcedoniea 
only  ; — nay,  there  is  a  single  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, covered  with  grand  sculpture  of   th«   18th  dynasty, 
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which  contains  in  the  magnificent  breccia  (agates  and  jaspers 
imbedded  in  porphyry),  out  of  wliich  it  is  liewn,  material  for 
the  thought  of  years  ;  and  record  of  the  earth-sorrow  of  ages 
in  comparison  with  the  duration  of  which,  the  Egyptian  let- 
ters tell  us  but  the  history  of  the  evening  and  morning  of  a 
day. 

Agates,  I  think,  of  all  stones,  confess  most  of  their  past 
history  ;  but  all  crystallisation  goes  on  under,  and  partly 
records,  circumstances  of  this  kind — circumstances  of  infinite 
variety,  but  always  involving  difficulty,  interruption,  and 
change  of  condition  at  different  times.  Observe,  first,  you 
have  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  in  motion,  either  contracting 
itself,  and  so  gradually  widening  the  cracks  ;  or  being  com- 
pressed, and  thereby  closing  them,  and  crushing  their  edges ; 
— and,  if  one  part  of  its  substance  be  softer,  at  the  given  tem- 
perature, than  another,  probably  squeezing  that  softer  sub- 
stance out  into  the  veins.  Then  the  veins  themselves,  when 
the  rock  leaves  them  open  by  its  contraction,  act  with  various 
power  of  suction  upon  its  substance  ; — by  capillary  attraction 
when  they  are  fine, — by  that  of  pure  vacuity  when  they  are 
larger,  or  by  changes  in  the  constitution  and  condensation  of 
the  mixed  gases  with  which  they  have  been  originally  filled. 
Those  gases  themselves  may  be  supplied  in  all  variation  of 
volume  and  power  from  below  ;  or,  slowh',  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  rocks  themselves  ;  and,  at  changing  temperatures, 
must  exert  relatively  changing  forces  of  decomposition  and 
combination  on  the  walls  of  the  veins  they  fill ;  while  water, 
at  every  degree  of  heat  and  pressure  (from  beds  of  everlasting 
ice,  alternate  with  cliffs  of  native  rock,  to  volumes  of  red  hot, 
or  white  hot,  steam),  congeals,  and  drips,  and  throbs,  and 
thrills,  from  crag  to  crag  ;  and  breathes  from  pulse  to  pulse 
of  foaming  or  fiery  arteries,  whose  beating  is  felt  through 
chains  of  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian  seas,  as  your  own 
pulses  lift  your  bracelets,  and  makes  whole  kingdoms  of  the 
world  quiver  in  deadly  earthquake,  as  if  they  were  light  as 
aspen  leaves.  And,  remember,  the  poor  little  crystals  have  to 
live  their  lives,  and  mind  their  own  affairs,  in  the  njidst  of  all 
this,  as  best  they  may.     They  are  wonderfully  like   liumac 
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ereaturos, — forget  all  that  is  going  on  if  they  don't  see  it,  liow« 
ever  dreadful  ;  and  never  think  wlh'it  is  to  happen  to-morrow. 
They  are  spiteful  or  loving,  and  indolent  or  j:)ainstaking,  and 
orderly  or  licentious,  with  no  thought  whatever  of  the  lava  or 
the  flood  which  may  break  over  them  any  day  ;  and  evaporate 
them  into  air-bubbles,  or  wash  them  into  a  solution  of  salts. 
And  you  may  look  at  them,  once  understanding  the  surround- 
ing conditions  of  their  fate,  with  an  endless  interest.  You 
-will  see  crowds  of  unfortunate  little  crystals,  who  have  been 
forced  to  constitute  themselves  in  a  hurry,  their  dissolving 
element  being  fiercely  scorched  away  ;  you  will  see  them  doing 
their  best,  bright  and  numberless,  but  tiny.  Then  yow  will 
find  indulged  crystals,  who  have  had  centuries  to  form  them  ■ 
selves  in,  and  have  changed  their  mind  and  ways  continually  ; 
and  have  been  tired,  and  taken  heart  again  ;  and  have  been 
sick,  and  got  well  again  ;  and  thought  they  would  try  a  differ- 
ent diet,  and  then  thought  better  of  it ;  and  made  but  a  poor 
use  of  their  advantages,  after  all.  And  others  you  will  see, 
who  have  begun  life  as  wicked  crystals  ;  and  then  have  been 
impressed  by  alarming  circumstances,  and  have  become  con- 
verted crystals,  and  behaved  amazingly  for  a  little  while,  and 
fallen  away  again,  and  ended,  but  discreditably,  perhaps  even 
in  decomposition  ;  so  that  one  doesn't  know  what  will  become 
of  them.  And  sometimes  you  will  see  deceitful  crystals,  that 
look  as  soft  as  velvet,  and  are  deadly  to  all  near  them  ;  and 
sometimes  you  will  see  deceitful  crystals,  that  seem  flint-edged, 
like  our  little  quartz-crystal  of  a  housekeeper  here,  (hush ! 
Dora,)  and  are  endlessly  gentle  and  true  wherever  gentleness 
and  truth  are  needed.  And  sometimes  you  will  see  little 
child-crystals  put  to  school  like  school-girls,  and  made  to  stand 
in  rows  ;  and  taken  the  greatest  care  of,  and  taught  how  to 
hold  themselves  up,  and  behave  :  and  sometimes  you  will  see 
unhappy  little  child-crystals  left  to  lie  about  in  the  dirt,  and 
pick  up  their  living,  and  learn  manners,  where  they  can.  And 
sometimes  3'ou  will  see  fat  crystals  eating  up  thin  ones,  like 
great  capitalists  and  little  labourers ;  and  iDolitico-economic  crys- 
tals teaching  the  stupid  ones  how  to  eat  each  other,  and  cheai 
each  other ;  and  foolish  crystals  getting  in  the  way  of  wisi» 
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ones ;  and  impatient  crystals  spoiling  the  plans  or  patient 
ones,  irreparably  ;  just  a«  things  go  on  in  the  world.  And 
Bonietinies  you  may  see  iiypocritical  crystals  taking  the  shape 
of  others,  though  they  are  nothing  like  in  their  minds  ;  and 
vanipire  crystals  eating  out  the  hearts  of  others  ;  and  hermit 
crab  crystals  living  in  the  shells  of  others  ;  and  parasite  crj'S 
tals  living  on  the  means  of  others  ;  and  courtier  crystals  glit 
tering  in  attendance  upon  others  ;  and  all  these,  besides  the 
two  great  companies  of  war  and  peace,  who  ally  themselves, 
resolutely  to  attack,  or  resolutely  to  defend.  And  for  the 
close,  you  see  the  broad  shadow  and  deadly  force  of  inevitable 
fate,  above  all  this  :  you  see  the  multitudes  of  crystals  whose 
time  has  come  ;  not  a  set  time,  as  with  us,  but  yet  a  time, 
sooner  or  later,  when  they  all  must  give  up  their  crystal  gliosts  : 
— when  the  strength  by  which  they  grew,  and  the  breath  given 
them  to  breathe,  pass  away  from  them  ;  and  they  fail,  and 
are  consumed,  and  vanish  away  ;  and  another  generation  is 
brought  to  life,  framed  out  of  their  ashes. 

Mary.  It  is  very  terrible.  Is  it  not  the  complete  fulfilment, 
down  into  the  very  dust,  of  that  verse  :  '  The  whole  creation 
groan  eth  and  travaileth  in  pain '  ? 

L.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  in  pain,  Mary  :  at  least,  the 
evidence  tends  to  show  that  there  is  much  more  pleasure  than 
pain,  as  soon  as  sensation  becomes  possible. 

LuciLLA.  But  then,  surely,  if  we  are  told  that  it  is  pain,  it 
must  be  pain  ? 

L.  Yes  ;  if  we  are  told  ;  and  told  in  the  way  you  mean, 
Lucilla  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  proportion  to  pleasure. 
Unmitigated  pain  would  kill  any  of  us  in  a  few  hours  ;  pain 
aqual  to  our  pleasures  would  make  us  loathe  life  ;  the  word 
itself  cannot  be  applied  to  the  lower  conditions  of  matter,  in 
its  ordinary  sense.  But  wait  till  to-morrow  to  ask  me  about 
this.  To-morrow  is  to  be  kept  for  questions  and  difficulties  ; 
let  us  keep  to  the  plain  facts  to-day.  There  is  yet  one  group 
of  facts  connected  with  this  rending  of  the  rocks,  which  I 
especially  want  you  to  notice.  You  know,  when  you  have 
mended  a  very  old  dress,  quite  merita»*iously,  till  it  won't 
mend  amy  more 
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Egypt  {interrupting).  Could  not  you  sometimes  take  gen 
tlemen's  work  to  illustrate  by  ? 

L.  Gentlemen's  work  is  rarely  so  useful  as  yours,  Egypt ; 
and  when  it  is  useful,  girls  cannot  easily  understand  it. 

DoR.\.  I  am  sure  we  should  understand  it  better  than  gen- 
tlemen understand  about  sewing. 

L.  My  dear,  I  hope  I  always  speak  modestly,  and  under 
correction,  when  I  touch  upon  matters  of  the  kind  too  high 
for  me  ;  and  besides,  1  never  intend  to  speak  otherwise  than 
respectfully  of  sewing  ; — though  you  alwavs  seem  to  think  I 
am  laughing  at  3'ou.  In  all  seriousness,  illustrations  from 
sewing  are  those  which  Neith  likes  me  best  to  use  ;  and  which 
young  ladies  ought  to  like  everybody  to  use.  What  do  you 
think  the  beautiful  word  '  wife '  comes  from  ? 

Dora  {tossing  her  head).  I  don't  think  it  is  a  i:)articularly 
beautiful  word. 

L.  Perhaps  not.  At  your  ages  you  may  think  *  bride ' 
sounds  better  ;  but  wife's  the  word  for  wear,  depend  upon  it 
It  is  the  great  w^ord  in  which  the  English  and  Latin  languages 
conquer  the  French  and  the  Greek.  I  hope  the  French  will 
some  day  get  a  word  for  it,  yet,  instead  of  their  dreadful 
*  femme.'     But  what  do  you  think  it  comes  from  ? 

Dora.  I  never  did  think  about  it. 

L.  Nor  you,  Sibyl  ? 

Sibyl.  No  ;  I  thought  it  was  Saxon,  and  stopped  there. 

L.  Yes  ;  but  the  great  good  of  Saxon  words  is,  that  they 
usually  do  ,nean  something.  Wife  means  'w^eaver.'  You 
have  all  the  aght  to  call  yourselves  little  '  housewives,'  when 
you  sew  neatly. 

Dora.  But  I  don't  think  we  want  to  call  ourselves  'little 
housewives.' 

L,  You  must  wither  be  house-Wives,  or  house-Moths  ;  re- 
member tiiat.  In  the  deep  sense,  you  must  either  weave 
men's  foi-tunes,  and  embroider  them  ;  or  feed  upon,  and  bring 
them  to  decay.  You  had  better  let  me  keep  my  sewing  illus- 
tration, and  help  me  out  with  it. 

Dora.  Well  we'll  hear  it,  under  protest. 

L.  You  have  heard  it  before  ;  but  with  reference  to  other 
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matters.  When  it  is  said,  '  no  man  putteth  a  piece  of  ne\f 
cloth  on  an  old  garment,  else  it  taketh  from  the  old,'  does  it 
not  mean  that  the  new  piece  tears  the  old  one  away  at  the 
sewn  edge  ? 

Dora-  Yes ;  certainly. 

L.  And  when  you  mend  a  decayed  stuff  with  strong  thread, 
does  not  the  whole  edge  come  away  sometimes,  when  it  tears 
again  ? 

Dora.  Yes ;  and  then  it  is  of  no  use  to  mend  it  any  more. 

L  Well,  the  rocks  don't  seem  to  think  that :  but  the  same 
thing  happens  to  them  continually.  I  told  you  they  were  full 
of  rents,  or  veins.  Large  masses  of  mountain  ai'e  sometimes 
as  full  of  veins  as  your  hand  is  ;  and  of  veins  nearly  as  fine 
(only  you  know  a  rock  vein  does  not  mean  a  tube,  but  a  crack 
or  cleft).  Now  these  clefts  ai-e  mended,  usually,  with  the 
strongest  material  the  rock  can  find  ;  and  often  hterally  with 
threads  ;  for  the  gradually  opening  rent  seems  to  draw  the 
substance  it  is  tilled  with  into  fibres,  which  cross  from  one 
side  of  it  to  the  other,  and  are  partly  crystalline  ;  so  that, 
when  the  crystals  become  distinct,  the  fissure  has  often  ex- 
actly the  look  of  a  tear,  brought  together  with  strong  cross 
stitches.  Now  when  this  is  completely  done,  and  all  has  been 
fastened  and  made  firm,  perhaps  some  new  change  of  tem- 
perature may  occur,  and  the  rock  begin  to  contract  again. 
Tlien  the  old  vein  must  open  wider  ;  or  else  another  open 
elsewhere.  If  the  old  vein  widen,  it  may  do  so  at  its  centre  ; 
but  it  constantly  happens,  with  well  filled  veins,  that  the 
cross  stitches  are  too  strong  to  break  ;  the  walls  of  the  vein, 
instead,  are  torn  away  by  them  ;  and  another  little  supple- 
mentary vein — often  three  or  four  successively^  will  be  thus 
formed  at  the  side  of  the  first. 

Mary.  That  is  reall}^  very  much  like  our  work.  But  what 
do  the  mountains  use  to  sew  with  ? 

L.  Quartz,  whenever  they  can  get  it :  pure  limestones  are 
obliged  to  be  content  with  carbonate  of  lime  ;  but  most  mixed 
rocks  can  find  some  quartz  for  themselves.  Here  is  a  piece 
of  black  slate  from  the  Buet :  it  looks  merely  like  dry  dark 
mud  ; — you  could  not  think  there  was  anv  quartz  in  it;  h\xi^ 
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you  see,  its  rents  nro  ull  stitcluHl  together  witli  beautiful  white 
thread,  which  is  tlie  purest  quartz,  so  close  drawn  that  you 
can  break  it  like  flint,  in  the  mass  ;  but,  where  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  the  fine  fibi*ous  structure  is  shown : 
and,  more  than  that,  you  see  the  tlireads  have  been  all  twisted 
and  pulled  aside,  this  way  and  the  other,  by  the  warpings  and 
shifting  of  the  sides  of  the  vein  as  it  widened. 

M\RY.  It  is  wonderful !  But  is  that  going  on  still  ?  Are 
the  mountains  being  torn  and  sewn  together  again  at  this 
moment  ? 

L.  Yes,  certainly,  my  dear  :  but  I  think,  just  as  certainly 
(though  geologists  difler  on  this  matter),  not  with  the  violence, 
or  on  the  scale,  of  their  ancient  ruin  and  renewal.  All  things 
seem  to  be  tending  towards  a  condition  of  at  least  temporary 
rest ;  and  that  groaning  and  travailing  of  the  creation,  as,  as- 
sui-edly,  not  wholly  in  pain,  is  not,  in  the  full  sense,  *  until 
now.' 

Mary.  I  want  so  much  to  ask  you  about  that ! 

Sibyl.  Yes  ;  and  we  all  want  to  ask  you  about  a  great  many 
other  things  besides. 

L.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  got  quite  as  many  new 
ideas  as  are  good  for  any  of  you  at  present :  and  I  should  not 
like  to  biu'den  you  with  more  ;  but  I  must  see  that  those  you 
have  are  clear,  if  I  can  make  them  so  ;  so  we  will  have  one 
more  talk,  for  answ^er  of  questions,  mainly.  Think  over  all 
the  ground,  and  make  3'our  difficulties  thoroughly  presentable. 
Then  we'U  see  what  we  can  make  of  them. 

Dora.  They  shall  all  be  dressed  in  their  very  best ;  and 
curtsey  as  they  come  in. 

L.  No,  no,  Dora  ;  no  curtseys,  if  you  jilease.  I  had  enough 
of  them  the  day  you  all  took  a  fit  of  reverence,  and  curtsiejil. 
me  out  of  the  room. 

Dora.  But,  you  know%  we  cured  ourselves  of  the  fault,  at 
once,  by  that  fit.  We  have  never  been  the  least  respectful 
since.  And  the  difficulties  will  only  curtsey  themselves  out  of 
the  room,  I  hope  ; — come  in  at  one  door — vanish  at  the  other. 

L.  What  a  pleasant  world  it  would  be,  if  all  its  difficulties 
were  taught  to  behave  so  1     However,  one  can  generally  make 
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something,  or  (better  still)  nothing,  or  at  least  less,  of  them, 
if  they  thoroughly  know  their  own  minds  ;  and  your  difficul- 
ties— I  must  say  that  for  you,  children, — generally  do  know 
their  own  minds,  as  you  do  yourselves. 

Dora.  That  is  very  kindly  said  for  us.  Some  people  would 
not  allow  so  much  as  that  girls  had  any  minds  to  know. 

L.  They  will  at  least  admit  that  you  have  minds  to  change, 
Dora. 

Mary.  You  might  have  left  us  the  last  speech,  without  a 
retouch.  But  we'll  put  our  little  minds,  such  as  they  are,  ip 
the  best  trim  we  can,  for  to-morrow. 


LECTURE   X. 

THE   CRYSTAL    REST, 
fhening.     T^e  fireside.     L's  arm-chair  in  the  comfortaMest  corner. 

L.  {perceiving  various  arrangements  being  made  of  foot  stool^ 
cushion,  screen,  and  the  like).  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  very  fine  !  and 
I  am  to  sit  here  to  be  asked  questions  till  supper-time,  am  I? 

Dora.  I  don't  think  you  can  have  any  supper  to-night : — 
we've  got  so  much  to  ask. 

Lily.  Oh,  Miss  Dora  !  AVe  can  fetch  it  Lim  here,  ypu 
know,  so  nicely ! 

L.  Yes,  Lily,  that  will  be  pleasant,  with  competitive  exami- 
nation going  on  over  one's  plate  ;  the  competition  being 
among  the  examiners.  Really,  now  that  I  know  what  teasing 
things  girls  are,  I  don't  so  much  wonder  that  people  used  to 
put  up  patiently  with  the  dragons  who  took  them  for  supper. 
But  I  can't  help  myself,  I  suppose  ; — no  thanks  to  St.  George. 
Ask  away,  children,  and  I'll  answer  as  civilly  as  may  be. 

Dora.  We  don't  so  much  care  about  being  answered  civilly, 
as  about  not  being  asked  things  back  again. 

L.  'Ayez  seulement  la  patience  que  je  le'parle.'  There 
shall  be  no  requitals. 

Dora.  Well,  then,  first  of  all — What  shall  we  ask  first, 
Mary  ? 

Mary.  It  does  not  matter.  I  think  all  the  questions  come 
into  one,  at  last,  nearly. 

Dora.  You  know,  you  always  talk  as  if  the  crystals  were 
aUve  ;  and  we  never  understand  how  much  you  are  in  play, 
and  how  much  in  earnest.     That's  the  first  thing. 

L.  Neither  do  I  understand,  mj'self,  my  dear,  how  much  I 
am  in  earnest.  The  stones  puzzle  me  as  much  as  I  puzzle 
you.  They  look  as  if  they  were  alive,  and  make  me  speak  aM 
if  they  were  ;  and  T  fio  not  in  the  least  know  how  much  trutt 
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there  is  in  the  appearance.  I'm  not  to  ask  things  back  again 
to-night,  but  all  questions  of  this  sort  lead  necessarily  to  the 
one  main  question,  which  we  asked,  before,  in  vain,  '  What  is 
it  to  be  alive  ? ' 

Dora.  Yes  ;  but  we  want  to  come  back  to  that :  for  we've 
been  reading  scientific  books  about  the  *  conservation  of 
forces,'  and  it  seems  all  so  grand,  and  wonderful  ;  and  the 
experiments  are  so  pretty  ;  and  I  suppose  it  must  be  all 
right  :  but  then  the  books  never  speak  as  if  there  were  any 
such  thing  as  '  life.' 

L.  They  mostly  omit  that  part  of  the  subject,  certainly, 
Dora  ;  but  they  are  beautifully  right  as  far  as  they  go  ;  and 
life  is  not  a  convenient  element  to  deal  with.  They  seem  to 
have  been  getting  some  of  it  into  and  out  of  bottles,  in  their 
*  ozone 'and  *  an  tizone  '  lately  ;  but  they  still  know  little  of 
it :  and,  certainly,  I  know  less. 

Dora.  You  promised  not  to  be  provoking,  to-night. 

L.  Wait  a  minute.  Though,  quite  truly,  I  know  less  of  the 
secrets  of  life  than  the  philosophers  do  ;  I  yet  know  one  cor- 
ner of  ground  on  whicli  we  artists  can  stand,  literally  as 
'Life  Guards'  at  bay,  as  steadily  as  the  Guards  at  Inker- 
mann  ;  however  hard  the  philosophers  push.  And  you  may 
stand  with  us,  if  once  you  learn  to  draw  nicely. 

Dora.  I'm  sure  we  are  all  trying  !  but  tell  us  where  we  may 
stand. 

L.  You  may  always  stand  by  Form,  against  Force.  To  a 
painter,  the  essential  character  of  anything  is  the  form  of  it ; 
and  the  philosophers  cannot  touch  that.  They  come  and  tell 
you,  for  instance,  that  there  is  as  much  heat,  or  motion,  or 
calorific  energy  (or  whatever  else  they  like  to  call  it),  in  a  tea- 
kettle as  in  a  Gier-eagle.  Very  good  ;  that  is  so  ;  and  it  is 
very  interesting.  It  requires  just  as  much  heat  as  will  boil 
the  kettle,  to  take  the  Gier-eagle  up  to  his  nest  ;  and  as  much 
more  to  bring  him  down  again  on  a  hare  or  a  partndge. 
But  we  painters,  acknowledging  the  equality  and  similarity 
of  the  kettle  and  tlie  bird  in  all  scientific  respects,  attach, 
for  our  part,  our  principal  interest  to  the  difference  in  their 
forma.     For  us,   the  primarily  cognisable  facts,  in  the  two 
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thinf^s,  are,  that  tho  kettle  has  a  spout,  and  the  eagle  a  beak  ; 
the  one  a  Hd  on  its  back,  the  other  a  pair  of  wings  ; — not  to 
speak  of  th(»  distinciion  also  of  volition,  which  the  philoso- 
phers may  propcjrly  call  merely  a  form  or  mode  of  force  ; — 
but  then,  to  an  artist,  the  form,  or  mode,  is  the  gist  of  the 
business.  The  kettle  chooses  to  sit  still  on  the  hob  ;  tlio 
eagle  to  recline  on  the  air.  It  is  the  fact  of  the  choice,  not 
tho  equal  degree  of  temperature  in  the  fulfilment  of  it,  which 
appears  to  us  the  more  interesting  circumstance  ; — though 
the  other  is  very  interesting  too.  Exceedingly  so  !  Don't 
laugh,  children  ;  the  philosojihers  have  been  doing  quite 
splendid  work  latel}',  in  their  own  way  :  especially,  the  trans- 
formation of  force  into  light  is  a  great  piece  of  systematised 
discovery  ;  and  this  notion  about  the  sun's  being  supphed 
with  his  flame  by  ceaseless  meteoric  hail  is  grand,  and  looks 
very  likely  to  be  true.  Of  course,  it  is  only  the  old  gun- 
lock, — flint  and  steel, — on  a  large  scale  :  but  the  order  and 
majesty  of  it  are  sublime.  Still,  we  sculptors  and  painters 
care  little  about  it.  'It  is  very  fine,'  we  say,  'and  very  useful, 
this  knocking  the  light  out  of  the  sun,  or  into  it,  by  an  eter- 
nal cataract  of  planets.  But  you  may  hail  away,  so,  for  ever, 
and  you  will  not  knock  out  what  w^e  can.  Here  is  a  bit  of 
silver,  not  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  on  which,  with  a  single 
hammer  stroke,  one  of  us,  two  thousand  and  odd  years  ago, 
hit  out  the  head  of  the  Apollo  of  Clazomense.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  form  ;  but  if  any  of  you  philosophers,  with  your 
whole  planetary  system  to  hammer  with,  can  hit  out  such 
another  bit  of  silver  as  this, — we  will  take  off  our  hats  to  you. 
For  the  present,  w^e  keep  them  on.' 

Mary.  Yes,  I  understand  ;  and  that  is  nice  ;  but  I  don't 
think  we  shall  any  of  us  like  haNing  only  form  to  depend  upon. 

L.  It  was  not  neglected  in  tlie  making  of  Eve,  my  dear. 

Mary.  It  does  not  seem  to  separate  us  from  the  dust  of  the 
ground.  It  is  that  breathing  of  the  life  which  we  want  to 
understand. 

L.  So  you  should  :  but  hold  fast  to  the  form,  and  defend 
that  first,  as  distinguished  from  tlic  mere  transition  of  forces. 
Discern  the  moulding  hand  of  the  potter  commanding  the 
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clay,  from  bis  merely  beating  foot,  as  it  turns  the  wheel.  II 
you  can  find  incense,  in  the  vase,  afterwards, — well  :  but  it  i§ 
curious  how  far  mere  form  will  carry  you  ahead  of  the  phil- 
osophers. For  instance,  with  regard  to  the  most  interesting 
of  all  their  modes  of  force — light  ; — they  never  consider  how 
far  the  existence  of  it  depends  on  the  putting  of  certain 
vitreous  and  nervous  substances  into  the  formal  arrangement 
which  we  call  an  eye.  The  German  philosophers  began  the 
attack,  long  ago,  on  the  other  side,  by  telling  us,  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  light  at  all,  unless  we  chose  to  see  it  :  now, 
German  and  English,  both,  have  reversed  their  engines,  and 
insist  that  light  would  be  exactly  the  same  light  that  it  is, 
though  nobody  could  ever  see  it.  The  fact  being  that  the 
force  must  be  there,  and  the  eyes  there  ;  and  '  light '  means 
the  effect  of  the  one  on  the  other  ; — and  perhaps,  also — (Plato 
saw  farther  into  that  mystery  than  any  one  has  since,  that  I 
know  of), — on  something  a  little  way  within  the  eyes  ;  but  we 
may  stand  quite  safe,  close  behind  the  retina,  and  defy  the 
philosophers. 

Sibyl.  But  I  don't  care  so  much  about  defying  the  philoso- 
phers, if  only  one  could  get  a  clear  idea  of  life,  or  soulj  for 
one's  self. 

L.  Well,  Sibyl,  you  used  to  know  more  about  it,  in  that 
cave  of  yours,  than  any  of  us.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you 
about  inspiration,  and  the  golden  bough,  and  the  like  ;  only  I 
remembered  I  was  not  to  ask  anything.  But,  will  not  you, 
at  least,  tell  us  whether  the  ideas  of  life,  as  the  power  of 
putting  things  together,  or  '  making '  them  ;  and  of  Death,  as 
the  power  of  pushing  things  separate,  or  '  unmaking '  them, 
may  not  be  very  simply  held  in  balance  against  each  other? 

SmYL.  No,  I  am  not  in  my  cave  to-night  ;  and  cannot  tell 
you  anything. 

L.  I  think  they  may.  Modern  Philosophy  is  a  great  sepa- 
rator ;  it  is  little  more  than  the  expansion  of  Moliere's  great 
sentence,  *  II  s'ensuit  de  la,  que  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  beau  est 
dans  les  dictionnaires  ;  il  n'y  a  que  les  mots  qui  sont  trans- 
poses.' But  when  you  used  to  be  in  your  cave,  Sibyl,  and  to 
be  inspu'ed,  there  was  (and  there  remains  still  in  some  small 
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mcasuro),  beyond  the  merely  formative  and  nustaining  power, 
anoiher,  wliicli  we  jxainters  call  '  passion  ' — I  don't  know  what 
the  philosophers  call  it ;  we  know  it  makes  people  red,  or 
white  ;  and  therefore  it  must  be  something,  itself  ;  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  most  truly  '  poetic  '  ov  '  making  '  force  of  all, 
creating  a  world  of  its  own  out  of  a  glance,  or  a  sigh  :  and 
the  want  of  passion  is  perhaps  the  truest  death,  or  '  unmaking  ' 
of  everything  ; — even  of  stones.  By  the  way,  you  were  all 
reading  about  that  ascent  of  the  Aiguille  Verte,  the  other 
day  ? 

Sibyl.  Because  you  had  told  us  it  was  so  difficult,  you 
thought  it  could  not  be  ascended. 

L.  Yes  ;  I  believed  the  Aiguille  Verte  would  have  held  its 
own.  But  do  you  recollect  what  one  of  the  climbers  ex- 
claimed, when  he  first  felt  sure  of  reaching  the  summit? 

Sibyl.  Yes,  it  was,  '  Oh,  Aiguille  Verte,  vous  etes  morte, 
vous  etes  morte  ! ' 

L.  That  was  true  instinct.  Real  philosophic  joy.  Now 
can  you  at  all  fancy  the  difference  betw^een  that  feeling  of 
triumph  in  a  mountain's  death  ;  and  the  exultation  of  your 
beloved  poet,  in  its  life — 

*  Quantus  Athos,  aut  qnantus  Eryx,  aut  ipse  coruscis 
Quum  fremit  ilicibus  qnantus,  gaudetqne  nivali 
Vertice,  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras.' 

Dora.  You  must  translate  for  us  mere  house-keepers,  please, 
^whatever  the  cave-keepers  may  know  about  it. 

Mary.   Will  Dryden  do  ? 

L.  Xo.  Dryden  is  a  far  way  worse  than  nothing,  and  nobody 
will  '  do.'  You  can't  translate  it.  But  this  is  all  3'ou  need 
know,  that  the  lines  are  full  of  a  passionate  sense  of  the  Apen- 
nines' fatherhood,  or  protecting  power  over  Italy  ;  and  of  sym- 
pathy with  their  joy  in  their  snowy  strength  in  heaven  ;  and 
with  the  same  joy,  shuddering  through  all  the  leaves  of  their 
forests. 

IVIary.  Tes,  that  is  a  difference  indeed  !  but  then,  you  know, 
one  can't  help  feeling  that  it  is  fanciful.  It  is  very  delightful 
to  imagine  the  Uiountains  to  be  iilive  ;  but  tlien, — are  they  alive! 
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L.  It  seems  to  ine,  on  the  whole,  Mary,  that  the  feelingi 
of  the  purest  and  most  mightily  passioned  human  souls  are 
likely  to  be  the  truest.  Not,  indeed,  if  they  do  not  desire  to 
know  the  truth,  or  blind  themselves  to  it  that  they  may  please 
themselves  with  passion  ;  for  then  they  are  no  lon<^er  pure  : 
but  if,  continually  seeking  and  accepting  the  truth  as  far  as  it 
is  discernible,  they  trust  their  Maker  for  the  integrity  of  the 
instincts  He  has  gifted  them  with,  and  rest  in  the  sense  of  a 
higher  truth  which  they  cannot  demonstrate,  I  think  they 
will  be  most  in  the  right,  so. 

Dora  and  Jessie  (clapping  their  hands).  Then  we  really 
may  believe  that  the  mountains  are  living? 

L.  You  may  at  least  earnestly  believe,  that  the  presence  of 
the  spirit  which  culminates  in  your  own  life,  shows  itself  in 
dawning,  wherever  the  dust  of  the  earth  begins  to  assume 
any  orderly  and  lovely  state.  You  will  find  it  impossible  to 
tseparate  this  idea  of  gradated  manifestation  from  that  of  ihQ 
vital  power.  Things  are  not  either  wholly  alive,  or  wholly 
dead.  They  are  less  or  more  alive.  Take  the  nearest,  most 
easily  examined  instance — the  life  of  a  flower.  Notice  what  a 
different  degree  and  kind  of  life  there  is  in  the  calyx  and  the 
corolla.  The  calyx  is  nothing  but  the  swaddling  clothes  of 
the  flower  ;  the  child-blossom  is  bound  up  in  it,  hand  and 
foot ;  guarded  in  it,  restrained  by  it,  till  the  time  of  birth. 
The  shell  is  hardly  more  subordinate  to  the  germ  in  the  e^^, 
than  the  calyx  to  the  blossom.  It  bursts  at  last  ;  but  it  never 
lives  as  the  corolla  does.  It  may  fall  at  the  moment  its  task 
is  fulfilled,  as  in  the  poppy ;  or  wither  gradually,  as  in  the 
buttercup  ;  or  persist  in  a  ligneous  apathy,  after  the  flower  is 
dead,  as  in  the  rose  ;  or  harmonise  itself  so  as  to  share  in  the 
aspect  of  the  real  flower,  as  in  the  lily  ;  but  it  never  shares  in 
the  corolla's  bright  passion  of  life.  And  the  gi-adations  which 
thus  exist  between  the  different  members  of  organic  creat- 
ures, exist  no  less  between  the  different  ranges  of  organism. 
We  know  no  higher  or  more  energetic  life  than  our  own  ;  but 
there  seems  to  me  this  great  good  in  the  idea  of  gradation  of 
life — it  admits  the  idea  of  a  life  above  us,  in  other  creatures,  as 
much  nobler  than  ours,  as  ours  is  nobler  than  that  of  the  dust. 
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Mary.  I  am  p^lad  you  havs  said  that ;  for  I  know  Violet  and 
Lncillii  and  M;iy  want  to  ask  you  soniotliiug  ;  indeed,  we  all 
do  ;  only  you  fri^ijhtened  Violet  so  about  the  ant-hill,  that  she 
can't  say  a  word  ;  and  May  is  afraid  of  your  teasing  her,  too : 
])ut  I  know  thoy  are  wondering  why  you  are  always  telling 
them  about  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  as  if  you  half  be- 
lieved in  them  ;  and  you  represent  them  as  good  ;  and  then 
we  see  there  is  really  a  kind  of  truth  in  the  stories  about 
them  ;  and  we  are  all  })uzzled  :  and,  in  this,  we  cannot  even 
make  our  difficulty  quite  clear  to  ourselves  ; — it  would  be 
such  a  long  confused  question,  if  we  could  ask  you  all  we 
should  like  to  know. 

L.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder,  Mar^^ ;  for  this  is  indeed  the  long- 
est, and  the  most  wildly  confused  question  that  reason  can 
deal  with  ;  but  I  will  try  to  give  you,  quickly,  a  few  clear 
ideas  about  the  heathen  gods,  which  you  may  follow  out 
afterwards,  as  your  knowledge  increases. 

Every  heathen  conception  of  deity  in  which  you  are  likely 
to  be  interested,  has  three  distinct  characters  : — 

I.  It  has  a  physical  character.  It  represents  some  of  the 
great  powers  or  objects  of  nature — sun  or  moon,  or  heaven, 
or  the  winds,  or  the  sea.  And  the  fables  first  related  about 
each  deity  represent,  figuratively,  the  action  of  the  natural 
power  which  it  represents  ;  such  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  the  tides  of  the  sea,  and  so  on. 

II.  It  has  an  ethical  character,  and  represents,  in  its  his- 
tory, the  moral  dealings  of  God  with  man.  Thus  Apollo  is 
tu-st,  physically,  the  sun  contending  with  darkness  ;  but  mor- 
ally, the  power  of  divine  life  contending  with  corruption. 
Athena  is,  pln'sically,  the  air  ;  morally,  the  breathing  of  the 
divine  si)irit  of  wisdom.  Neptune  is,  physically,  the  sea ; 
morall}',  the  supreme  power  of  agitating  passion  ;  and  so  on. 

III.  It  has,  at  last,  a  personal  character  ;  and  is  realised  in 
the  minds  of  its  worshippers  as  a  living  spirit,  with  whom 
men  may  speak  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaks  to  his  friend. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  define  exactl}*,  how  far,  at  any 
jjeriod  of  a  national  religion,  these  three  ideas  are  mingled  ; 
or  how  fai*  one  prevails  over  the   other.      Eacli  enquirer 
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usually  takes  up  one  of  these  ideas,  and  pursues  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others  :  no  impartial  effort  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  discern  the  real  state  of  the  heathen  inja^^'ina- 
tion  in  its  successive  phases.  For  the  question  is  not  at  all 
what  a  mythological  figure  meant  in  its  origin  ;  but  what  it 
became  in  each  subsequent  mental  development  of  the  nation 
inheriting  the  thouglit.  Exactly  in  proportion  to  the  mental 
and  moral  insight  of  any  race,  its  mythological  figures  mean 
more  to  it,  and  become  more  real.  An  early  and  savage  race 
means  nothing  more  (because  it  has  nothing  more  to  mean) 
by  its  Apollo,  than  the  sun  ;  while  a  cultivated  Greek  means 
every  operation  of  divine  intellect  and  justice.  The  Neith,  of 
Egypt,  meant,  physically,  little  more  than  the  blue  of  the  air ; 
but  the  Greek,  in  a  climate  of  alternate  storiK  and  calm,  rep- 
resented the  wild  fringes  of  the  storm-cloud  by  the  serpents 
of  her  fegis  ;  and  the  lightning  and  cold  of  the  highest 
thunder-clouds,  by  the  Gorgon  on  her  shield  :  while  morally, 
the  same  types  represented  to  him  the  mystery  and  changeful 
terror  of  knowledge,  as  her  spear  and  helm  its  ruling  and  de- 
fensive power.  And  no  study  can  be  more  interesting,  or 
more  useful  to  you,  than  that  of  the  different  meanings  which 
have  been  created  by  great  nations,  and  great  poets,  out  of 
mythological  figures  given  them,  at  first,  in  utter  simplicity. 
But  when  we  approach  them  in  their  third,  or  personal,  char- 
acter (and,  for  its  power  over  the  whole  national  mind,  this  is 
far  the  leading  one),  we  are  met  at  once  by  questions  which 
may  well  put  all  of  yo\x  at  pause.  Were  they  idly  imagined 
to  be  real  beings  ?  and  did  they  so  usurp  the  place  of  the 
true  God  ?  Or  were  they  actually  real  beings — evil  spirits, — 
leading  men  away  from  the  true  God  ?  Or  is  it  conceivable 
that  they  might  have  been  real  beings, — good  spirits, — en- 
trusted with  some  message  from  the  true  God  ?  These  were 
the  questions  you  wanted  to  ask  ;  were  they  not,  Lucilla  ? 

LuciLLA.  Yes,  indeed. 

L.  Well,  Lucilla,  the  answer  will  much  depend  upon  the 
clearaess  of  your  faith  in  the  personality  of  the  spirits  which 
are  described  in  the  book  of  your  own  religion  ; — their  2>er- 
sonality,  observe,  as  distinguished  from  merely  symbolical  vis 
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ions.  For  instance,  when  Jercniiali  lias  the  vision  of  tlie 
seething  pot  with  its  mouth  to  tlie  north,  you  know  that  this 
wliieli  he  sees  is  not  a  real  thing  ;  but  merely  a  significant 
dream.  Also,  when  Zechariah  sees  the  speckled  horses  Limong 
the  myrtle  trees  in  the  bottom,  you  still  may  suppose  the 
vision  S3'mbolical  ; — you  do  not  think  of  them  as  real  spirits, 
like  Pegasus,  seen  in  the  form  of  horses.  But  when  you  are 
told  of  the  four  riders  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  distinct  sense  of 
])ersonality  begins  to  force  itself  upon  you.  And  though  you 
might,  in  a  dull  temper,  think  that  (for  one  instance  of  all)  the 
fourth  rider  on  the  pale  horse  was  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
power  of  death, — in  your  stronger  and  more  earnest  moods 
you  will  rather  conceive  of  him  as  a  real  and  living  angel. 
And  when  you  look  back  from  the  vision  of  the  Apocalypse 
to  the  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Egj^tian  first-born, 
and  of  the  army  of  Sennacherib,  and  again  to  David's  vision 
at  the  threshing  floor  of  Araunah,  the  idea  ol  personality  in 
this  death-angel  becomes  entirely  defined,  just  as  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  angels  to  Abraham,  Manoah,  or  Mary. 

Now,  when  you  have  once  consented  to  this  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal spirit,  must  not  the  question  instantly  follow :  '  Does 
this  spirit  exercise  its  functions  towards  one  ra5e  of  men  only, 
or  towards  all  men  ?  Was  it  an  angel  of  death  to  the  Jew 
only,  or  to  the  Gentile  also  ? '  You  find  a  certain  Divine 
agency  made  visible  to  a  King  of  Israel,  as  an  armed  angel, 
executing  vengeance,  of  which  one  special  purpose  was  to 
lower  his  kingly  pride.  You  find  another  (or  perhaps  the 
same)  agency,  made  visible  to  a  Christian  prophet  as  an  angel 
standing  in  the  sun,  calling  to  the  birds  that  fly  under  heaven 
to  come,  that  they  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings.  Is  there  any« 
thing  impious  in  the  thought  that  the  same  agency  might 
have  been  expressed  to  a  Greek  king,  or  Greek  seer,  by  simi- 
lar visions  ? — that  this  figure,  standing  in  the  sun,  and  armed 
with  the  sword,  or  the  bow  (whose  arrows  were  drunk  with 
blood),  and  exercising  especially  its  power  in  the  humiliation 
of  the  proud,  might,  at  first,  have  been  called  only  '  De- 
stroyer,' and  afterwards,  as  the  light,  or  sun,  of  justice,  was 
recognised  in  the  chastisement,   called  also  '  Physician '  or 
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*  Healer  ?  '  If  you  feel  hesitation  in  admitting  the  ponsibilitj? 
of  such  a  manifestation,  I  believe  you  will  find  it  is  caused, 
partly  indeed  by  such  trivial  things  as  the  difference  to  your 
ear  between  Greek  and  English  terms  ;  but,  far  more,  by  un- 
certainty in  your  own  mind  respecting  the  nature  and  truth 
of  the  visions  spoken  of  in  the  Bible.  Have  any  of  you  in- 
tently examined  the  nature  of  your  belief  in  them  ?  You, 
for  instance,  Lucilla,  who  think  often,  and  seriously,  of  such 
things  ? 

Lucilla.  No  ;  I  never  could  tell  what  to  believe  about  them. 
I  know  they  must  be  true  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  I  like 
reading  about  them. 

L.  Yes  ;  and  I  like  reading  about  them  too,  Lucilla  ;  as  I 
like  reading  other  grand  poetry.  But,  surely,  we  ought  both 
to  do  more  than  like  it  ?  Will  God  be  satisfied  with  us,  think 
you,  if  we  read  His  words  merely  for  the  sake  of  an  entirely 
meaningless  poetical  sensation  ? 

Lucilla.  But  do  not  the  people  who  give  themselves  to  seek 
out  the  meaning  of  these  things,  often  get  very  strange,  and 
extravagant  ? 

L.  More  than  that,  Lucilla.  They  often  go  mad.  That 
abandonment  of  the  mind  to  religious  theory,  or  contempla- 
tion, is  the  very  thing  I  have  been  pleading  with  you  against. 
I  never  said  you  should  set  youi-self  to  discover  the  mean- 
ings ;  but  3^ou  should  take  careful  pains  to  understand  them, 
so  far  as  they  are  clear ;  and  you  should  always  accurately 
ascertain  the  state  of  your  mind  about  them.  I  want  you 
never  to  read  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  fancy  ;  still  less  as  a 
formal  religious  duty  (else  you  might  as  well  take  to  repeat- 
ing Paters  at  once  ;  for  it  is  surely  wiser  to  repeat  one  thing 
we  understand,  than  read  a  thousand  which  we  cannot). 
Either,  therefore,  acknowledge  the  passages  to  be,  for  the 
present,  unintelligible  to  j^ou  ;  or  else  determine  the  sense  in 
which  you  at  present  receive  them  ;  or,  at  all  events,  the  dif- 
ferent senses  between  which  you  clearly  see  that  you  must 
choose.  Make  either  your  belief,  or  your  difficulty,  definite  ; 
but  do  not  go  on,  all  through  your  life,  believing  nothing  in- 
telligently, and  yet  supposing  that  your  having  read  the  wordsi 
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of  a  divine  book  must  <^ivc  you  the  right  to  defipise  every  reli- 
gion but  your  own.  I  assure  you,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  our 
Bcorn  of  (Ireek  tradition  depends,  not  on  our  belief,  but  our 
disbelief,  of  our  own  traditions.  We  liave,  as  yet,  no  sufficient 
clue  to  tlie  meaning  of  either  ;  but  you  will  always  find  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  earnestness  of  our  own  faith,  its  tendency 
to  accept  a  spiritual  i)ersonality  increases  :  and  that  the  most 
vital  and  beautiful  Cliristian  temper  rests  joyfully  in  its  con- 
viction of  the  nndtitudinous  ministry  of  living  angels,  infinitely 
varied  in  raidi:  and  power.  You  all  know  one  expression  of 
the  purest  and  happiest  form  of  such  faith,  as  it  exists  in 
modern  times,  in  Kichter's  lovely  illustrations  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  The  real  and  living  death-angel,  gii*t  as  a  pilgrim  for 
journey,  and  softly  cro^vned  with  flowers,  beckons  at  the  dying 
mother  s  door  ;  child-angels  sit  talking  face  to  face  with  mor- 
tal children,  among  the  flowers  ; — hold  them  by  their  little 
coats,  lest  they  fall  on  the  stairs  ; — whisper  dreams  of  heaven 
to  them,  leaning  over  their  pillows  ;  carry  the  sound  of  the 
church  bells  for  them  far  through  the  air  ;  and  even  descend- 
ing lower  in  service,  fill  little  cups  with  honey,  to  hold  out  to  the 
weary  bee.  By  the  way,  Lily,  did  you  tell  the  other  children 
that  story  about  your  little  sister,  and  Alice,  and  the  sea  ? 

Lily.  I  told  it  to  Alice,  and  to  Miss  Dora.  I  don't  think  I 
did  to  anj'body  else.     I  thought  it  wasn't  worth. 

L.  We  shall  think  it  worth  a  great  deal  now,  Lily,  if  you 
will  tell  it  us.     How  old  is  Dotty,  again  ?     I  forget. 

Lily.  She  is  not  quite  three  ;  but  she  has  such  odd  littla 
old  waj's,  sometimes. 

L.  And  she  was  very  fond  of  Alice  ? 

Lily.  Yes  ;  Alice  was  so  good  to  her  alwaj'S ! 

L.  And  so  when  Alice  went  away  ? 

Lily.  Oh,  it  was  nothing,  you  know,  to  tell  about ;  only  it 
was  strange  at  the  time. 

L.  Well ;  but  1  want  you  to  tell  it. 

Lily.  The  morning  after  Alice  had  gone.  Dotty  was  very  sad 
and  restless  wdien  she  got  up  ;  and  went  about,  looking  into 
all  the  corners,  as  if  she  could  find  Alice  in  them,  and  at  last 
she  came  to  me,  and  sairl,  '  Is  Alie  gone  over  the  great  sea  ? 
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Aud  I  said,  *  Yes,  slie  is  gone  over  the  great,  deep  sea,  but  slie 
will  come  back  again  some  day.'  Then  Dotty  looked  round 
the  room  ;  and  I  had  just  poured  some  water  out  into  the 
basin  ;  and  Dotty  ran  to  it,  and  got  up  on  a  chair,  and  dashed 
her  hands  through  the  water,  again  and  again  ;  and  cried, 
*  Oh,  deep,  deep  sea  !  send  little  Alie  back  to  me.' 

L.  Isn't  that  pretty,  children  ?  There's  a  dear  little  heathen 
for  3'ou  !  The  whole  heart  of  Greek  mythology  is  in  that ;  the 
idea  of  a  personal  being  in  the  elemental  power  ; — of  its  being 
moved  by  prayer ; — and  of  its  presence  everywhere,  making 
the  broken  diftusion  of  the  element  sacred. 

Now,  remember,  the  measure  in  which  we  may  permit  our- 
selves to  think  of  this  trusted  and  adored  personality,  in 
Greek,  or  in  any  other,  mythology,  as  conceivably  a  shadow 
of  truth,  will  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  we  hold  the 
Greeks,  or  other  great  nations,  equal,  or  inferior,  in  privilege 
and  character,  to  the  Jews,  or  to  ourselves.  If  we  believe  that 
the  great  Father  would  use  the  imagination  of  the  Jew  as  an 
instrument  by  which  to  exalt  and  lead  him  ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  Greek  only  to  degrade  and  mislead  him  :  if  we  can 
suppose  that  real  angels  were  sent  to  minister  to  the  Jews 
and  to  punish  them  ;  but  no  angels,  or  only  mocking  spectra 
of  angels,  or  even  devils  in  the  shapes  of  angels,  to  lead  Lycur- 
gus  and  Leonidas  from  desolate  cradle  to  hopeless  grave  : — 
and  if  we  can  think  that  it  was  only  the  influence  of  spectres, 
or  the  teaching  of  demons,  which  issued  in  the  making  of 
mothers  like  Cornelia,  and  of  sons  like  Cleobis  and  Bito,  we 
may,  of  course,  reject  the  heathen  Mythology  in  our  privileged 
scorn  :  but,  at  least,  we  are  bound  to  examine  strictly  by  what 
faults  of  our  own  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  the  ministry  of  real 
angels  among  ourselves  is  occasionally  so  ineffectual,  as  to  end 
in  the  production  of  Cornelias  who  entrust  their  child-jewels 
to  Charlotte  Winsors  for  the  better  keeping  of  them  ;  and  of 
sons  like  that  one  who,  the  other  day,  in  France,  beat  his 
mother  to  death  with  a  stick  ;  and  w^as  brought  in  by  the  jury, 
'  guilty,  with  extenuating  circumstances.' 

May.  Was  that  really  possible  ? 

L.  Yes,  my  dear.     T  am  not  sure  that  I  can  lay  my  hand 
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©n  the  reference  to  it  (and  I  sliould  not  have  said  '  the  other 
day  ' — it  was  a  year  or  two  ago),  but  you  may  depend  on  the 
fact ;  and  I  could  give  you  many  hke  it,  if  I  chose.  There 
was  a  nuu'der  done  in  Jiussia,  very  lately,  on  a  traveller. 
The  murderess's  little  daughter  was  in  the  way,  and  found  it 
out,  somehow.  Her  mother  killed  her,  too,  and  put  her  into 
the  oven.  There  is  a  peculiar  horror  about  the  relations  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  which  are  being  now  brought  about 
by  our  variously  degraded  forms  of  European  white  slaverj'. 
Here  is  one  reference,  I  see,  in  my  notes  on  that  story  of 
Cleobis  and  Bito  ;  though  I  suppose  I  marked  this  chiefly 
for  its  quaintness,  and  the  beautifully  Christian  names  of  the 
sons  ;  but  it  is  a  good  instance  of  the  power  of  the  King  of 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds  *  among  us. 

In  '  Galignani '  of  July  21-22,  1862,  is  reported  a  trial  of  a 
farmer's  son  in  the  department  of  the  Yonne.  The  father, 
two  years  ago,  at  Malay  le  Grand,  gave  up  his  property  to 
his  two  sons,  on  condition  of  being  maintained  by  them. 
Simon  fulfilled  his  agreement,  but  Pierre  would  not.  The 
tribunal  of  Sens  condemns  Pierre  to  pay  eighty-four  francs  a 
year  to  his  father.  Pierre  replies,  '  he  would  rather  die  than 
pay  it.'  Actually,  returning  home,  he  throw^s  himself  into  the 
river,  and  the  body  is  not  found  till  next  day. 

Mary.  But — but — I  can't  tell  what  you  would  have  us 
think.  Do  you  seriously  mean  that  the  Greeks  were  better 
than  we  are  ;  and  that  their  gods  were  real  angels  ? 

L.  No,  my  dear.  I  mean  only  that  we  know,  in  reality, 
less  than  nothing  of  the  dealings  of  our  Maker  with  our 
fellow-men  ;  and  can  only  reason  or  conjecture  safely  about 
them,  when  we  have  sincerely  humble  thoughts  of  ourselves 
and  our  creeds. 

We  owe  to  the  Greeks  every  noble  discipline  in  literature  ; 
every  radical  principle  of  art ;  and  every  form  of  convenient 
beauty  in  our  household  furniture  and  daily  occupations  of 
life.  We  are  unable,  ourselves,  to  make  rational  use  of  half 
that  we  have  received  from  them  :  and,  of  our  own,  we  have 
nothing  but  discoveries  in  science,  and  line  mechanical  adap« 

*  Note  vi. 
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tationa  of  the  discovered  physical  powera  On  the  othei 
hand,  Uie  vice  existing  aiuonf^  certain  classes,  both  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  in  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna,  could  have  been 
conceived  by  a  Spartan  or  lionian  of  the  heroic  ages  only  as 
possible  in  a  Tartarus,  where  fiends  were  employed  to  teach, 
but  not  to  punish,  crime.  It  little  becomes  us  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  religion  of  races  to  whom  we  stand  in 
such  relations ;  nor  do  I  think  any  man  of  modesty  or 
thoughtfulness  will  ever  speak  so  of  any  religion,  in  which 
God  has  allowed  one  good  man  to  die,  trusting. 

The  more  readily  we  admit  the  possibility  of  our  own  cher- 
ished convictions  being  mixed  with  error,  the  more  vital 
and  helpful  whatever  is  right  in  them  will  become :  and  no 
error  is  so  conclusively  fatal  as  the  idea  that  God  will  not 
allow  us  to  err,  though  He  has  allowed  all  other  men  to  do 
so.  There  may  be  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  other  \isions, 
but  there  is  none  respecting  that  of  the  dream  of  St.  Peter  ; 
and  you  may  trust  the  Eock  of  the  Church's  Foundation  for 
true  interpreting,  when  he  learned  from  it  that,  '  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  w^orketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  Him.'  See  that  you  understand  what  that 
righteousness  means  ;  and  set  hand  to  it  stoutly  :  you  will 
always  measure  your  neighbors'  creed  kindly,  in  proportion 
to  the  substantial  fi'uits  of  your  own.  Do  not  think  you  will 
ever  get  harm  by  striving  to  enter  into  the  faith  of  others, 
and  to  sympathise,  in  imagination,  witli  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  their  lives.  So  only  can  you  justly  love  them,  or 
pity  them,  or  praise.  By  the  gracious  eftbrt  you  will  double, 
treble — nay,  indefinitely  multiply,  at  once  the  pleasure,  the 
reverence,  and  the  intelligence  with  which  you  read  :  and, 
believe  me,  it  is  wiser  and  holier,  by  the  fire  of  your  own 
faith  to  kindle  the  ashes  of  expired  religions,  than  to  let  your 
soul  shiver  and  stumble  among  their  gi-aves,  tlu-ough  the 
gathering  darkness,  and  communicable  cold. 

^IxRY  [after  some  pause).  We  shall  all  like  reading  Greek 
history  so  much  better  after  this  !  but  it  has  put  everything 
else  out  of  our  heads  that  we  wanted  to  ask. 

L.  I  can  tell  jou  one  of  the  things  ;   and  I  might  take 
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croilit  for  generosity  in  telling  you  ;  but  I  have  a  i)crHonal 
reason — Lucilla's  verse  about  the  creation. 

iX)u.\.  Oh,  yes — yes;  and  its  'pain  togethei*,  until  now.' 

L.  I  call  you  back  to  ih;it,  because  I  must  warn  you  against 
nn  old  error  of  my  own.  Somewhere  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  *  Modern  Painters,'  I  said  that  the  earth  seemed  to  liave 
passed  through  its  highest  state  :  and  that,  after  ascending 
by  a  series  of  phases,  culminating  in  its  habitation  by  man, 
it  seems  to  be  now  gradually  becoming  less  fit  for  that 
habitation. 

Mary.   Yes,  I  remember. 

L.  I  wrote  those  passages  under  a  very  bitter  impression 
of  the  gradual  perishing  of  beauty  from  the  loveliest  scenes 
which  I  knew  in  the  physical  world  ; — not  in  any  doubtful 
way,  such  as  I  might  have  attributed  to  loss  of  sensation  in 
myself — but  by  violent  and  definite  physical  action  ;  such  as 
the  filling  up  of  the  Lac  de  Chcde  by  landslips  from  the  Eo- 
chers  des  Fiz ; — the  narrowing  of  the  Lake  Lucerne  by  the 
gaining  delta  of  the  stream  of  the  Muotta-Thal,  which,  in  the 
course  of  years,  will  cut  the  lake  into  two,  as  that  of  Brientz 
has  been  divided  from  that  of  Thun  ; — the  steady  diminishing 
of  the  glaciers  north  of  the  Alps,  and  still  more,  of  the  sheets 
of  snow  on  their  southern  slopes,  which  supply  the  refreshing 
streams  of  Lombardy  : — the  equally  steady  increase  of  deadly 
maremma  round  Pisa  and  Venice  ;  and  other  such  phenom- 
ena, quite  measurably  traceable  within  the  limits  even  of  short 
life,  and  unaccompanied,  as  it  seemed,  by  redeeming  or  com- 
pensatory agencies.  I  am  still  under  the  same  impression 
respecting  the  existing  phenomena  ;  but  I  feel  more  strongly, 
every  day,  that  no  evidence  to  be  collected  within  historical 
periods  can  be  accepted  as  any  cine  to  the  great  tendencies  (;i 
geological  change  ;  but  that  the  great  laws  w'hich  never  f;iil, 
and  to  which  all  change  is  subordinate,  appear  such  as  to  ac- 
complish a  gradual  advance  to  lovelier  order,  and  more  calmly, 
yet  more  deeply,  animated  Rest.  Nor  has  this  conviction  ever 
fastened  itself  upon  me  more  distinctly,  than  during  my  en- 
deavour to  trace  the  laws  which  govern  the  lowly  framework 
of  the  dust.     For,  through  all  the  phases  of  its  transition  ^nd 
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dissolution,  tliere  seems  to  be  a  continual  effort  to  raise  itself 
into  u  higher  state  ;  and  a  measured  gain,  through  the  fierce 
revulsion  and  slow  renewal  of  the  earth's  frame,  in  beauty,  and 
order,  and  permanence.  The  soft  white  sediments  of  the  sea 
draw  themselves,  in  process  of  time,  into  smooth  knots  of 
sphered  symmetry  ;  burdened  and  strained  under  increase  of 
pressure,  they  pass  into  a  nascent  marble  ;  scorched  by  fervent 
heat,  they  brighten  and  blanch  into  the  snowy  rock  of  Paros  and 
Carrara.  The  dark  drift  of  the  inland  river,  or  stagnant  slime  of 
inland  pool  and  lake,  divides,  or  resolves  itself  as  it  dries,  into 
layers  of  its  several  elements  ;  slowly  purifying  each  by  the 
patient  withdrawal  of  it  from  the  anarchy  of  the  mass  in 
which  it  was  mingled.  Contracted  by  increasing  drought, 
till  it  must  shatter  into  fragments,  it  infuses  continually  a 
finer  ichor  into  the  opening  veins,  and  finds  in  its  weakness 
the  first  rudiments  of  a  perfect  strength.  Rent  at  last,  rock 
from  rock,  nay,  atom  from  atom,  and  tormented  in  lambent 
fire,  it  knits,  through  the  fusion,  the  fibres  of  a  perennial 
endux'ance  ;  and,  during  countless  subsequent  centuries,  de- 
clining, or  rather  let  me  say,  rising  to  repose,  finishes  the  in- 
fallible lustre  of  its  crystalline  beauty,  under  harmonies  of 
law  which  are  wholly  beneficent,  because  wholly  inexorable. 

{The  children  seem  pleased,    but  more  inclined    to  think 
over  these  matter's  than  to  talk.) 

L.  (after  giving  them  a  little  time).  Mary,  I  seldom  ask  you 
to  read  anything  out  of  books  of  mine  ;  but  there  is  a  2:)assage 
about  the  Law  of  Help,  which  I  want  you  to  read  to  the 
children  now,  because  it  is  of  no  use  merely  to  put  it  in  other 
\vords  for  them.     You  know  the  place  I  mean,  do  not  you  ? 

Mary.  Yes  [presently  finding  it)  ;  where  shall  I  begin? 

L.  Here  ;  but  the  elder  ones  had  better  look  afterwards  at 
the  piece  which  comes  just  before  this. 

Mary   [reads)  : 

'  A  pure  or  holy  state  of  anything  is  that  in  which  all  its 
parts  are  helpful  or  consistent.  The  highest  and  first  law  of 
the  universe,  and  the  other  pame  of  life,  is  therefore,  "help." 
The  other  name  of  death  is  "separation."     Government  and 
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co-operation  are  in  all  tliin<j^H,  and  eternally,  tlio  laws  of  life. 
Anarcliy  and  competition,  eternally,  and  in  all  things,  the  laws 
of  death. 

'  Perhaps  the  best,  though  the  most  familiar,  example  we 
could  take  of  the  nature  and  power  of  consistence,  will  be 
that  of  the  possible  changes  in  the  dust  we  tread  on. 

'  Exclusive  of  animal  decay,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  a  more 
absolute  type  of  impiu-ity,  than  the  mud  or  slime  of  a  damp, 
over-trodclen  2)ath,  in  the  outskirts  of  a  manufacturing  town. 
I  do  not  say  mud  of  the  road,  because  that  is  mixed  with 
animal  refuse  ;  but  take  merely  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  blackest 
slime  of  a  beaten  footpath,  on  a  rainy  day,  near  a  manufactur- 
ing townT  That  slime  we  shall  tind  in  most  cases  composed  of 
clay  (or  brickdust,  whicli  is  burnt  clay),  mixed  with  soot,  a 
little  sand  and  water.  All  these  elements  are  at  helpless  w^ar 
with  each  other,  and  destroy  reciprocally  each  other's  nature 
and  power :  competing  and  fighting  for  place  at  every  tread 
of  your  foot  ;  sand  squeezing  out  clay,  and  clay  squeezing 
out  water,  and  soot  meddling  everywhere,  and  defiling  the 
whole.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  ounce  of  mud  is  left  in 
perfect  rest,  and  that  its  elements  gather  together,  like  to 
like,  so  that  their  atoms  may  get  into  the  closest  relations 
possible. 

'  Let  the  clay  begin.  Ridding  itself  of  all  foreign  substance, 
it  gradually  becomes  a  white  earth,  already  very  beautiful, 
and  fit,  with  help  of  congealing  fire,  to  be  made  into  finest 
porcelain,  and  painted  on,  and  be  kept  in  kings'  palaces. 
But  such  artificial  consistence  is  not  its  best.  Leave  it  still 
quiet,  to  follow  its  own  instinct  of  unity,  and  it  becomes,  not 
only  white  but  clear  ;  not  only  clear,  but  hard  ;  nor  only 
clear  and  hard,  but  so  set  that  it  can  deal  with  light  in  a 
wonderful  wa}^,  and  gather  out  of  it  the  loveliest  blue  rays 
only,  refusing  the  rest.     We  call  it  then  a  sapphire. 

'  Such  being  the  consummation  of  the  clay,  we  give  similar 
permission  of  quiet  to  the  sand.  It  also  becomes,  first,  a 
white  earth  ;  then  proceeds  to  grow  clear  and  hard,  and  at 
last  arranges  itself  in  mysterious,  infinitely  fine  parallel  lines, 
which  have  the  power  of  reflecting,  not  merely  the  blue  rays, 
but  the  blue,  green,  pui'ple,  and  red  rays,  in  the  greatest 
beauty  in  which  they  can  be  seen  through  any  hard  material 
whatsoever.     We  call  it  then  an  opal. 

'  In  next  order  the  soot  sets  to  work.  It  cannot  make  itself 
white  at  first  ;  but,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  tries  harder 
and  harder ;  and  comes  out  clear  at  last ;  and  the  hardest 
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thing  in  the  world :  and  for  the  blackness  that  it  had,  obtaii^ 
in  exchange  the  power  of  reflecting  all  the  rays  of  the  sun  at 
once,  in  the  vividest  blaze  that  any  solid  thing  can  shoot.  We 
call  it  then  a  diamond. 

'  Last  of  all,  the  water  purifies,  or  unites  itself ;  contented 
enough  if  it  only  reach  the  form  of  a  dewdrop :  but,  if  we 
insist  on  its  proceeding  to  a  more  perfect  consistence,  it  crys- 
tallises into  the  shape  of  a  star.  And,  for  the  ounce  of  sUme 
which  we  had  by  political  economy  of  competition,  we  have, 
by  political  economy  of  co-operation,  a  sapphire,  an  opal,  and 
a  diamond,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  star  of  snow.' 

L.  I  have  asked  you  to  hear  that,  children,  because,  from 
all  that  we  have  seen  in  the  work  and  play  of  these  past  days, 
I  would  have  you  gain  at  least  one  grave  and  enduring  thought 
The  .seeming  trouble, — the  unquestionable  degradation, — of 
the  elements  of  the  physical  earth,  must  passively  wait  the  ap- 
pointed time  of  their  repose,  or  their  restoration.  It  can  only  be 
brought  about  for  them  by  the  agency  of  external  law.  But  if,  in- 
deed, there  be  a  nobler  life  in  us  than  in  these  strangely  mov- 
ing atomii; — if,  indeed,  there  is  an  eternal  ditierence  between 
the  fire  which  inliabits  them,  and  that  which  animates  us,-  -it 
must  be  shown,  by  each  of  us  in  his  appointed  place,  not 
merely  in  the  patience,  but  in  the  activity  of  our  hope  ;  not 
merely  by  oiu*  desire,  but  our  labour,  for  the  time  when  the 
Dust  of  the  generations  of  men  shall  be  confirmed  for  founda- 
tions  of  the  gates  of  the  city  of  God.  The  human  clay,  now 
trampled  and  despised,  will  not  be, — cannot  be, — knit  into 
strength  and  light  by  accident  or  ordinances  of  unassisted 
fate.  By  human  cruelty  and  iniquity  it  has  been  afflicted  ; — 
by  human  mercy  and  justice  it  must  be  raised  :  and,  in  all 
fear  or  questioning  of  what  is  or  is  not,  the  real  message  of 
creation,  or  of  revelation,  you  may  assuredly  find  perfect 
peace,  if  you  are  resolved  to  do  that  which  your  Lord  has 
plainly  required, — and  content  that  He  should  indeed  require 
no  more  of  you, — than  to  do  Justice,  to  love  Mercy,  and  tc 
walk  humbly  with  Him. 
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Note  I. 

Page  24. 

*  TJiat  tliird  pyramid  qf^rs.* 

rriROTTGnouT  the  dialogues,  it  must  be  observed  that  Sibyl*  is  aH 
dressed  (when  in  plav)  as  liaving  once  been  the  Cumc'ean  Sibyl;  ani 
'Egypt'  as  having  been  queen  Nitocris, — the  Cinderella,  and  '  tha 
greatest  heroine  and  beauty  '  of  Egyptian  story.  The  Egyptians  called 
her  '  Neith  the  Victorious '  (Nitocris),  and  the  Greeks  '  Face  of  the 
Rose '  (Rliodope).  Cliaucer's  beautiful  conception  of  Cleopatra  in  the 
'  Legend  of  Good  Women,'  is  much  more  founded  on  the  traditions  of 
her  than  on  those  of  Cleopatra  ;  and,  especially  in  its  close,  modified  by 
Herodotus's  terrible  story  of  the  death  of  Nitocris,  whicli,  however,  la 
mytliologically  nothing  more  than  a  parC  of  the  deep  monotonous 
ancient  dirge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  earthly  destiny  of  Beauty  ;  '  She 
cast  herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.' 

I  believe  this  Queen  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  to  have  either 
built,  or  increased  to  double  its  former  size,  the  third  pyramid  of 
Gizeh  :  and  the  passage  following  in  the  text  refers  to  an  imaginary 
endeavour,  by  the  Old  Lecturer  and  the  children  together,  to  make  out 
the  description  of  that  pyramid  in  the  167th  page  of  the  second  volume 
of  Bunsen's  '  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History '—ideal  endeavour, — 
which  ideally  terminates  as  the  Old  Lecturer's  real  endeavours  to  the 
same  end  always  have  terminated.  There  are,  however,  valuable  notes 
respecting  Nitocris  at  page  210  of  the  same  volume :  but  the  *  Early 
Egyptian  History  for  the  Young,'  by  the  author  of  Sidney  Gray,  con- 
tains, in  a  pleasant  form,  as  much  information  as  young  readers  will 

usually  need. 

( 

Note  II. 

Page  25. 

*  Pyramid  of  Asycliis.  * 

This  pyramid,  in   mythology,  divides  witli    the  Tower  of  Babel   the 
shame,  or  vain  glory,  of  being  presumptuously,  and  first  among  great 
edifices,  built  with  'brick  for  stone.'     This  was  the  inscription  on  ;* 
according  to  Herodotus : — 
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'Despise  me  not,  in  comparing  me  with  the  pyramids  of  stone  ;  foi 
I  have  tlie  pre-eminence  over  them,  as  far  as  Jupiter  has  pre- 
eminence over  the  gods.  For,  striking  with  staves  into  the  pool, 
men  gathered  the  clay  whicli  fastened  itself  to  the  statf,  and 
kneaded  bricks  out  of  it,  and  so  made  me.' 

The  word  I  have  translated  •  kneaded '  is  literally  '  drew  ; '  in  the  senst 
of  drawing,  for  which  the  Latins  used  '  duco  ; '  and  thus  gave  us  oui 

*  ductile'  in  sj)euking  of  dead  clay,  and  Duke,  Doge,  or  leader,  in  speak 
ing  of  living  clay.  As  the  asserted  pre-eminence  of  the  edifice  is  made, 
in  this  inscription,  to  rest  merely  on  tlie  quantity  of  labour  consumed 
•n  it,  this  pyramid  is  considered,  in  the  text,  as  the  type,  at  once,  of 
the  base  building,  and  of  the  lost  labour,  of  future  ages,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  spirits  of  measured  and  mechanical  efort  deal  with  it :  but  Xeith, 
exercising  her  power  upon  it,  makes  it  a  type  of  the  work  of  wise  and 
inspired  builders. 

Note  IIL 

Page  25. 

*  TU  Greater  Ptfiah.* 

It  is  impossible,  as  yet,  to  define  with  distinctness  the  personal  ageiiciet) 
of  the  Egyptian  deities.  They  aie  continually  associated  in  function, 
or  hold  derivative  powers,  or  are  related  to  each  other  in  mysterious 
triads  ;  uniting  always  symbolism  of  physical  phenomena  with  real 
spiritual  power.  I  have  endeavoured  partly  to  explain  this  in  the  text 
of  the  tenth  Lecture  :  here,  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  reader  to  know 
that  the  Greater  Pthah  more  or  less  represents  the  formative  power  of 
order  and  measurement :   he  always  stands  on  a  four-square  pedestal, 

*  the  Egyptian  cubit,  metaphorically  used  as  the  hieroglypliic  for* truth  ; ' 
his  limbs  are  bound  together,  to  signify  fixed  stability,  as  of  a  pillar  ;  he 
has  a  measuring-rod  in  his  hand  ;  and  at  Philje,  is  represented  as  hold- 
ing an  egg  on  a  potter's  wheel ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  symbol  occurs 
in  older  sculptures.  His  usual  title  is  the  '  Lord  of  Truth.'  Others, 
very  beautiful :    '  King  of  the  Two  Worlds,  of  Gracious  Countenance,' 

Superintendent  of  the  Great  Abode,'  &e.,  are  given  by  Mr.  Birch  in 
Arundale's  '  Gallery  of  Antiquities,'  which  I  suppose  is  the  book  of  best 
authority  easily  accessible.  For  the  full  titles  and  utterances  of  the 
gods,  Rosellini  is  as  yet  the  only -and  I  believe,  still  a  very  question- 
»ble  — authority  ;  and  Arundale's  little  book,  excellent  in  the  text,  has 
this  great  defect,  that  its  drawings  give  the  statues  invariably  a  hull 
crous  or  ignoble  character.  Readers  who  have  not  access  to  the  originals 
must  be  warned  against  this  frequent  fault  in  modern  illustration  (espe- 
liiilly  existing  also  in  some  of  the  painted  casts  of  Gothic  and  Normas 
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work  lit  llvs  rrvslal  Palaoc^V  It  is  not  owing  to  any  wilful  want  of 
veracity:  the  j)lat(S  in  Ariindalu's  book  are  laboriously  faitliful  :  bu*; 
llie  expressions  of  both  face  and  body  in  a  figure  (lej)en(l  merely  on 
eiuph'isis  of  touch  ;  and,  in  barbaric  art,  most  draughtsmen  emphasise 
wliat  they  plainly  see  -the  barbarism  ;  and  miss  conditions  of  noble- 
ness, which  they  must  ajijiroach  the  monument  in  a  different  temper 
before  they  will  discover,  and  draw  with  great  subtlety  before  tliey  can 
express. 

The  character  of  the  Lower  Pthah,  or  ])erhaps  T  ougljt  rather  to  say, 
of  I'thah  in  his  lower  o<lice,  is  sulliciently  explained  in  the  text  of  the 
third  Lecture;  only  the  reader  must  be  warned  that  the  Egyptian 
Bymbolism  of  him  by  the  beetle  was  not  a  scornful  one  ;  it  expressed 
only  the  idea  of  his  presence  in  the  first  elements  of  life.  But  it  may 
not  nnjustly  be  used,  in  another  sense,  by  us,  who  liave  seen  liis  power 
In  new  development  ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the 
Egyptians  should  have  regarded  their  beetle-headed  image  of  him 
(ChampoUion,  *  Pantheon,'  pi.  12),  without  some  occult  scorn.  It  is  tlie 
most  painful  of  all  their  types  of  any  beneficent  power  ;  and  eveu 
among  those  of  evil  infiuences,  none  can  be  compared  with  it,  except 
its  ofiposite,  the  tortoise  headed  demon  of  indolence. 

Pasht  (p.  24,  line  32)  is  connected  with  the  Greek  Artemis,  especially 
in  her  offices  of  judgment  and  vengeance.  She  is  usually  lioness- 
headed  ;  sometimes  cat  headed  ;  her  attributes  seeming  often  trivial  or 
ludicrous  unless  tlieir  full  meaning  is  known  ;  but  the  enquiry  is  much 
too  wide  to  be  followed  here.  The  cat  was  sacred  to  her  ;  or  rather  to 
the  sun,  and  secondarily  to  her.  She  is  alluded  to  in  the  text  because 
she  is  always  the  companion  of  Pthah  (called  '  the  beloved  of  Ptliah.' 
It  may  be  as  Judgment,  demanded  and  longed  for  by  Truth") ;  and  it 
may  be  well  for  young  readers  to  have  this  fixed  in  their  minds,  even 
by  chance  association.  There  are  more  statues  of  Pasht  in  the  British 
Museum*  than  of  any  other  Egyptian  deity  ;  several  of  them  fine  in 
workmanship;  nearly  all  in  dark  stone,  wbijh  may  be,  presumably,  to 
connect  lier,  as  the  moon,  with  the  niglit ;  and  in  her  oflSce  of  avenger, 
with  grief. 

Thoth  (p.  27,  line  17),  is  the  Recording  Angel  of  Judgment ;  and  the 
•Greek  Hermes  Phre  (line  20;,  is  the  >un. 

Xeith  is  the  Egyptian  spirit  of  divine  wisdom  ;  and  the  Athena  of  the 
Greeks.  Xo  sufficient  statemtiut  of  her  many  attributes,  still  less  of  their 
meanings,  can  be  shortly  given  ;  but  this  should  be  noted  respecting 
the  veiling  of  ilie  Egyptian  image  of  her  by  vulture  wings  — that  as  she 
is,  phy.sically,  the  goddess  of  the  air,  this  bird,  the  most  powerful  creat- 
ure of  the  air  known  to  the  Egyptians,  naturally  became  her  symbol 
It  had  other  significations  ;  but  certainly  this,  wIku  in  connection  with 
Neitb.  As  representing  her,  it  was  the  most  important  sign,  next  to  tha 
winged  sphere,  in  Egyptian  sculpture  ;  and,  just  as  in  Homer,  Athena 
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herself  guides  her  heroes  into  battle,  this  symbol  of  wisdom,  giving  rle 
torv.  tioats  over  the  heads  of  the  Egyptian  Icings.  The  Greeks,  repre- 
senting tlio  goddess  lierself  in  human  form,  yet  would  not  lose  th« 
power  of  tlie  Egyptian  symbol,  and  clianged  it  into  an  angel  of  victory. 
First  seen  in  loveliness  on  the  early  coins  of  Syracuse  and  Leontium,  it 
gradually  became  the  received  sign  of  all  conquest,  and  the  so-called 
*  Victory'  of  later  times;  which,  little  by  little,  loses  its  truth,  and  is 
accepted  by  the  moderns  only  as  a  personification  of  victory  itself, — not 
as  an  actual  picture  of  the  living  Angel  who  led  to  victory.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  these  two  conceptions, — all  the  difference  be- 
t'*^een  insincere  poetry,  and  sincere  religion.  This  I  have  also  endeav- 
oured farther  to  illustrate  in  the  tenth  Lecture  ;  there  is  however  one 
part  of  Athena's  character  which  it  would  have  been  irrelevant  to  dwell 
upon  there  ;  yet  which  I  must  not  wholly  leave  unnoticed. 

As  the  goddess  of  the  air,  she  physically  represents  both  its  beneficent 
calm,  and  necessary  tempest:  other  storm-deities  (as  Chrysaor  and 
^olus)  being  invested  with  a  subordinate  and  more  or  less  malignant 
function,  which  is  exclusively  their  own,  and  is  related  to  that  of 
Athena  as  the  power  of  Mars  is  related  to  hers  in  war.  So  also  Virgil 
makes  her  able  to  wield  the  lightning  herself,  while  Juno  cannot,  but 
must  pray  for  the  intervention  of  ^olus.  She  has  precisely  tlie  corre- 
spondent moral  authority  over  calmness  of  mind,  and  just  anger.  She 
soothes  Achilles,  as  she  incites  Tydides  ;  her  physical  power  over  the 
air  being  always  hinted  correlatively.  She  grasps  Achilles  by  his  hair- 
as  the  wind  would  lift  it— softly, 

*  It  fanned  hia  cheek,  it  raised  his  hair. 
Like  a  meadow  gale  in  spring.' 

She  does  not  merely  turn  the  lance  of  Mars  from  Diomed  ;  but  seizes  It 
in  both  her  hands,  and  casts  it  aside,  with  a  sense  of  making  it  vain, 
like  chaff  in  the  wind; — to  the  shout  of  Achilles,  she  adds  her  own 
voice  of  storm  in  heaven — but  in  all  cases  the  moral  power  is  still  the 
principal  one — most  beautifully  in  that  seizing  of  Achilles  by  the  hair, 
which  was  the  talisman  of  his  life  (because  he  had  vowed  it  to  the 
Sperchius  if  he  returned  in  safety),  and  which,  in  giving  at  Patroclus 
tomb,  he,  knowingly,  yields  up  the  hope  of  return  to  his  country,  and 
signifies  that  he  will  die  with  his  friend.  Achilles  and  Tydides  are, 
above  all  other  heroes,  aided  by  her  in  war,  because  their  prevailing 
characters  are  the  desire  of  justice,  united  in  both  with  deep  affections  ; 
and,  in  Achilles,  with  a  passionate  tenderness,  which  is  the  real  root  of 
his  passionate  anger.  Ulysses  is  her  favourite  chiefly  in  her  office  af 
th«  goddess  of  conduct  and  design. 
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Note  IV. 

Page  54. 

Geometrical  limitations.* 


It  i«  diliicult,  wUhont  a  tedious  accuracy,  or  without  full  illustration,  to 
express  the  conij)lete  relations  of  crystallino  structure,  wliich  dispose 
minerals  to  take,  at  different  times,  fibrous,  massive,  or  foliated  forms ; 
and  1  am  afraid  this  chapter  will  be  generally  skipped  by  the  reader: 
yet  the  arrauivement  itself  will  be  found  useful,  if  kept  broadly  in 
mind  ;  and  the  transitions  of  state  are  of  the  highest  interest,  if  tlie  sub- 
jfct  is  entered  upon  with  any  earnestness.  It  would  have  been  vain  to 
add  to  the  scheme  of  this  little  volume  any  account  of  the  geometrical 
forms  of  crystals  :  an  available  one,  though  still  far  too  difficult  and  too 
copious,  has  been  arranged  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  for  Orr's  '  Circle 
of  the  Sciences ' ;  and,  I  believe,  the  '  nets '  of  crystals,  which  are 
therein  given  to  be  cut  out  with  scissors  and  put  prettily  together,  will 
be  found  more  conquerable  by  young  ladies  than  by  other  students. 
They  should  also,  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  be  shown,  at  any  public 
library,  the  diagram  of  the  crystallisation  of  quartz  referred  to  poles,  at 
p.  8  of  Cloizaux's  'Manuel  de  Mineralogie  ':  that  they  may  know  what 
work  is ;  and  wiiat  the  subject  is. 

With  a  view  to  more  careful  examination  of  the  nascent  states  of 
silica,  I  have  made  no  allusion  in  this  volume  to  the  influence  of  mere 
segregation,  as  connected  with  the  crystalline  power.  It  has  only  been 
recently,  during  the  study  of  the  breccias  alluded  to  in  page  113,  that  I 
have  fully  seen  the  extent  to  which  this  singular  force  often  modifies 
rocks  in  which  at  first  its  inlluence  might  hardly  have  been  suspected  ; 
many  apparent  conglomerates  being  in  reality  formed  chiefly  by  segre- 
gation, combined  with  mysterious  brokenly-zoned  structures,  like  those 
of  some  malachites.  I  hope  some  day  to  know  more  of  these  and  sev- 
eral other  mineral  phenomena  (especially  of  those  connected  with  the 
relative  sizes  of  crystals),  which  otherwise  I  should  have  endeavoured 
to  describe  in  this  volume. 


Note  V. 

Page  102. 
^St.  Barbara.' 
I  "WOULD  have  given  the  legends  of  St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Thomas,  if  I 
had  thought  it  always  well  for  young  readers  to  have  everything  at  once 
told  them  which  they  may  wish  to  know.     They  will  remember  the 
stories  better  after  taking  .some  trouble  to  find  them :  and  the  text  is  in 
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telligible  enough  as  it  stands.     The  idea  of  St.  Barbara,  a>>  there  given 
is  founded  partly  on  lier  legend  in  Peter  de  Natalihiis,  partly  on  the 
beautiful  photograph  of  Van  Eyck's  picture  of  her  at  Antwerp :   whiob 
WMt  some  time  since  published  at  Lille. 


Note  VI. 

Page  137. 

'  King  of  the   Valley  of  Diamonds.* 

Isabel  interrupted  the  Lecturer  liere,  and  was  briefly  bid  to  hold  hei 
tongue  ;  which  gave  rise  to  some  talk,  apart,  afterwards,  between  L. 
and  Sibyl,  of  which  a  word  or  two  may  be  perhap.s  advisably  set  down 

Sibyl.  We  shall  spoil  Isabel,  certainly,  if  we  don't  mind:  I  was  glad 
you  stopped  her,  and  yet  sorry  ;  for  she  wanted  so  much  to  ask  about 
the  Valley  of  Diamonds  again,  and  she  lias  worked  so  hard  at  it,  and 
made  it  nearly  all  out  by  herself.  She  recollected  Elisha's  tlirowing  in 
the  meal,  which  nobody  else  did. 

L.   But  what  did  she  want  to  ask  ? 

Sibyl.  About  the  mulberry  trees  and  the  serpents  ;  we  are  all  stopped 
by  that.     Won't  you  tell  us  what  it  means  V 

L.  Now,  Sibyl,  I  am  sure  you,  who  never  explained  yourself,  should 
be  the  last  to  expect  others  to  do  so.     I  hate  explaining  myself. 

Sibyl.  And  yet  how  often  you  complain  of  other  people  for  not  say- 
ing what  they  meant.  How  I  have  heard  you  growl  over  the  three 
stone  steps  to  purgatory  ;  for  instance  ! 

L.  Yes  ;  because  Dante's  meaning  is  worth  getting  at ;  but  mine  mat- 
ters nothing  :  at  least,  if  ever  I  think  it  is  of  any  consequence,  I  speak 
it  as  clearly  as  may  be.  But  you  may  make  anything  you  like  of  the 
serpent  forests.  I  could  have  helped  you  to  find  out  what  they  were, 
by  giving  a  little  more  detail,  but  it  would  have  been  tiresome. 

Sibyl.  It  is  much  more  tiresome  not  to  find  out.  Tell  us,  please,  as 
Isabel  says,  because  we  feel  so  stupid. 

L.  There  is  no  stupidity  ;  you  could  not  possibly  do  more  than  guess 
at  anything  so  vague.  But  I  think,  you,  Sibyl,  at  least,  might  have 
recollected  what  first  dyed  the  mulberry  ? 

Sibyl.  So  I  did  ;  but  that  helped  little  ;  I  thought  of  Dante's  forest 
of  suicides,  too,  but  you  would  not  simply  have  borrowed  that  ? 

L.  No.  If  I  had  had  strength  to  use  it,  I  should  have  stolen  it,  to 
beat  into  another  shape  ;  not  borrowed  it  But  that  idea  of  souls  in 
trees  is  as  old  as  the  world  ;  or  at  least,  as  the  world  of  man.  And  I  (iid 
mean  that  there  were  souls  in  those  dark  branches  ;  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  had  perished  in  misery  through  the  pursuit  of  riciies ;  and 
that  the  river  waa  of  their  blood,  gatbering  gradually,  and  flowing  ou^ 
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of  the  valley.  That  I  moant  Hh^  s<;rpents  for  tlie  souls  of  those  who  had 
lived  carclt'sylj  and  wantoiil}'  in  their  riches  ;  and  who  have  all  their 
Sins  forgiven  by  the  world,  because  they  are  ricli :  and  therefore  they 
have  seven  crimson  erested  heads,  for  tlie  seven  mortal  sins  ;  of  wliich 
they  are  proud  :  and  the.se,  and  the  memory  and  report  of  them,  are  the 
chief  causes  of  temptation  to  others,  as  showing  the  pleasantness  and  ab- 
solving power  of  riches;  so  that  thus  they  are  singing  serpents.  And 
the  worms  are  the  souls  of  the  common  money-getters  ami  traffickers, 
who  do  nothing  but  eat  and  spin  :  and  who  gain  habitually  by  the  dig- 
tn  ss  or  foolishues-?  of  others  (as  you  see  the  butchers  have  been  gaining 
out  of  the  panic  at  the  cattle  plague,  among  the  poor),  —so  they  are  made 
to  eat  the  dark  leaves,  and  spin,  and  perish. 

Sibyl.  And  tlie  souls  of  the  great,  cruel,  rich  people  who  oppress  the 
poor,  and  lend  money  to  government  to  make  unjust  war,  where  are 
they  ? 

L.  They  change  into  the  ice,  I  believe,  and  are  knit  with  the  gold ; 
and  make  the  grave  dust  of  the  valley.  I  believe  so,  at  least,  for  no  one 
ever  sees  those  souls  anywhere. 

(Sibyl  ce<ises  questioning. ) 

Isabel  {i.cho  has  crept  up  to  her  side  without  any  one's  seeing).  Oh, 
Sibyl,  please  ask  liim  about  the  fire-flies  ! 

L.  What,  you  there,  mousie !  No  ;  I  won't  tell  either  Sibyl  or  you 
about  the  fire-flies;  nor  a  word  more  about  anything  else  You  ought 
to  be  little  tire-flies  yourselves,  and  find  your  way  in  twilight  by  your 
own  wits 

Isabel.  But  you  said  they  burned,  you  know  ? 

L.  Yes ;  and  you  may  be  fire-flies  that  way  too,  some  of  you,  before 
long,  though  I  did  not  mean  that.  Away  with  you,  children.  YoD 
have  thought  enough  for  to  day. 


NOTE  TO   SECOND  EDITION. 

Sentence  out  of  lett«.'r  from  May  (who  is  staying  with  Isabel  just  novr 
at  Cassel),  dated  loth  June,  1877  :  — 

"I  am  reading  the  Ethics  with  a  nice  Irish  girl  who  is  staying  here, 
and  she's  just  as  puzzled  as  I've  always  been  about  the  fire-flies,  and  we 
both  want  to  know  so  much. — Please  be  a  very  nice  old  Lecturer,  and 
tell  us,  won't  you  ?  " 

Well,  May,  you  never  were  a  vain  girl  ;  so  could  scarcely  guess  that  1 
meant  them  for  the  light,  unpursued  vanities,  which  yet  blind  us,  con- 
tused among  the  stars.  One  evening,  as  I  came  late  into  Siena,  the 
fire  flies  were  flying  high  on  a  storniy  sirocco  wind,  —  the  stars  themselvef 
no  brighter,  and  all  their  host  seeming,  at  moments,  to  fade  as  the  lii 
9ect«  faded. 
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On  the  first  mild — or,  at  least,  the  first  bright — day  of 
March,  in  this  year,  I  walked  through  what  was  once  a 
country  lane,  between  the  hostelry  of  the  Half-moon  at  the 
bottom  of  Heme  Hill,  and  the  secluded  College  of  Dulwich. 

In  my  yoimg  days,  Croxsted  Lane  was  a-  green  b}e-road 
traversable  for  some  distance  by  carts ;  but  rarely  so  trav- 
ersed, and,  for  the  most  part,  little  else  than  a  narrow  strip 
of  untilled  field,  separated  by  blackberry  hedges  from  the 
better  cared-for  meadows  on  each  side  of  it  :  growing  more 
weeds,  therefore,  than  they,  and  perhaps  in  spring  a  prim  rose 
or  two — white  archangel — daisies  plenty,  and  purple  thistles 
in  autumn.  A  slender  rivulet,  boasting  little  of  its  bright- 
ness, for  there  are  no  springs  at  Dulwich,  yet  fed  purely 
enough  by  the  rain  and  morning  dew,  here  trickled— there 
loitered — through  the  long  grass  beneath  the  hedges,  and 
expanded  itself,  where  it  might,  into  moderately  clear  and 
deep  pools,  in  which,  under  their  veils  of  duck-weed,  a  fresh- 
water shell  or  two,  sundry  curious  little  skipping  shrimps, 
any  quantity  of  tadpoles  in  their  time,  and  even  sometimes  a 
tittlebat,  offered  themselves  to  my  boyhood's  pleased,  and  not 
inaccurate,  observation.  There,  my  mother  and  I  used  to 
gather  the  first  buds  of  the  hawthorn  ;  and  there,  in  after 
years,  I  used  to  walk  in  the  summer  shadows,  as  in  a  place 
wilder  and  sweeter  than  our  garden,  to  think  over  any 
passage  I  wanted  to  make  better  than  usual  in  Modern 
Painters. 

So,  as  aforesaid,  on  the  first  kindly  day  of  this  year,  being 
thoughtful  more  than  usual  of  those  old  times,  I  went  to  look 
again  at  the  place. 
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Often,  both  in  those  days,  and  since,  I  have  put  myself 
hard  to  it,  vainly,  to  find  words  wherewith  to  tell  of  beautiful 
tliings  ;  but  beauty  has  been  in  the  world  since  the  world 
was  made,  and  human  language  can  make  a  shift,  somehow, 
to  give  account  of  it,  whereas  the  peculiar  forces  of  devasta- 
tion induced  by  modern  city  life  have  only  entered  the  world 
lately  ;  and  no  existing  terms  of  language  known  to  me  are 
enough  to  describe  the  forms  of  filth,  and  modes  of  ruin,  that 
varied  themselves  along  the  course  of  Croxsted  Lane.  The 
fields  on  each  side  of  it  are  now  mostly  dug  up  for  building, 
or  cut  through  into  gaunt  corners  and  nooks  of  blind  ground 
by  the  wild  crossings  and  concurrencies  of  three  raih-oads. 
Half  a  dozen  handfuls  of  new  cottages,  with  Doric  doors, 
are  dropped  about  here  and  there  among  the  gashed  ground : 
the  lane  itself,  now  entirely  grassless,  is  a  deep-rutted,  heavy- 
hillocked  cart-road,  diverging  gatelessly  into  various  brick- 
fields or  pieces  of  waste  ;  and  bordered  on  each  side  by  heaps 
of — Hades  only  knows  what ! — mixed  dust  of  every  unclean 
thing  that  can  crumble  in  drought,  and  mildew  of  every  unclean 
thing  that  can  rot  or  rust  in  damp :  ashes  and  rags,  beer-bottles 
and  old  shoes,  battered  pans,  smashed  crockery,  shreds  of 
nameless  clothes,  door-sweepings,  floor-sweepings,  kitchen  gar- 
bage, back-garden  sewage,  old  iron,  rotten  timber  jagged  with 
out-torn  nails,  cigar-ends,  pipe-bowls,  cinders,  bones,  and  ord- 
ure, indescribable  ;  and,  variously  kneaded  into,  sticking  to,  or 
fluttering  foully  here  and  there  over  all  these, — remnants 
broadcast,  of  every  manner  of  newspaper,  advertisement  or 
big-lettered  bill,  festering  and  flaunting  out  their  last  pub- 
licity in  the  pits  of  stinking  dust  and  mortal  slime. 

The  lane  ends  now  where  its  prettiest  windings  once  began  ; 
being  cut  off  by  a  cross-road  leading  out  of  Dulwich  to  a  minor 
railway  station  :  and  on  the  other  side  of  this  road,  what  was 
of  old  the  daintiest  intricacy  of  its  solitude  is  changed  into  a 
straight,  and  evenly  macadamised  carriage  diive,  between  new 
houses  of  extreme  respectability,  with  good  attached  gardens 
and  offices — most  of  these  tenements  being  larger — all  more 
pretentious,  and  many,  I  imagine,  held  at  greatly  higher  rent 
than  my  father's,  tenanted  for  twenty  years  at  Heme  HilL 
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And  it  becaiiio  in.'ittor  of  curiouH  meditation  to  mo  whnt  munt 
here  become  of  children  reHcnd)hn^'  my  poor  httle  dreiimy 
quondum  self  in  temper,  and  thus  brought  up  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  in  the  same  or  better  circumstances  ot 
worldly  fortune  ;  but  with  only  Croxsted  Lane  in  its  present 
condition  for  their  country  walk.  The  trimly  kept  road  be- 
fore their  doors,  such  as  one  used  to  see  in  the  fashionable 
suburbs  of  Cheltenham  or  Leamington,  presents  nothing  to 
their  study  but  gravel,  and  gas-lamp  posts  ;  the  modern  ad- 
dition of  a  vermilion  letter-pillar  contributing  indeed  to  the 
splendour,  but  scarcely  to  the  interest  of  the  scene  ;  and  a 
child  of  any  sense  or  fancy  would  hastil}^  contrive  escape  from 
such  a  barren  desert  of  politeness,  and  betake  itself  to  investi- 
gation, such  as  might  be  feasible,  of  the  natural  history  of 
Croxsted  Lane. 

But,  for  its  sense  or  fancy,  what  food,  or  stimulus,  can  it 
find,  in  that  foul  causeway  of  its  youthful  pilgrimage  ?  What 
would  have  happened  to  myself,  so  directed,  I  cannot  clearly 
imagine.  Possibly,  I  might  have  got  interested  in  the  old 
iron  and  wood-shavings  ;  and  become  an  engineer  or  a  car- 
penter :  but  for  the  children  of  to-day,  accustomed  from  the 
instant  they  are  out  of  their  cradles,  to  the  sight  of  this  in- 
finite nastiness,  prevailing  as  a  fixed  condition  of  the  universe, 
over  the  face  of  nature,  and  accompanying  all  the  operations 
of  industrious  man,  what  is  to  be  the  scholastic  issue  ?  unless, 
indeed,  the  thrill  of  scientific  vanity  in  the  primary  analysis 
of  some  unheard-of  process  of  corruption — or  the  rewai'd  of 
microscopic  research  in  the  sight  of  worms  with  more  legs, 
and  acari  of  more  curious  generation  than  ever  vivified  the 
more  simply  smelling  plasma  of  antiquity. 

One  result  of  such  elementary  education  is,  however,  al- 
ready certain  ;  namely,  that  the  pleasure  which  we  may  con- 
ceive taken  by  the  children  of  the  coming  time,  in  the  analysis 
of  physical  corruption,  guides,  into  fields  more  dangerous  and 
desolate,  the  expatiatiou  of  imaginative  literature  :  and  that 
the  reactions  of  moral  disease  upon  itself,  and  the  conditions 
of  languidly  monstrous  character  developed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  low  vitality,  have  become  the  most  valued  material  of  mod- 
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em  fiction,  and  the  most  eagerly  discussed  texts  of  modem 
philosophy. 

The  many  concurrent  reasons  for  this  mischief  may,  I 
believe,  be  massed  under  a  few  general  heads. 

L  There  is  first  the  hot  fermentation  and  unwholesome 
secrecy  of  the  population  crowded  into  large  cities,  each  mote 
in  the  misery  lighter,  as  an  individual  soul,  than  a  dead  leaf, 
but  becoming  oppressive  and  infectious  each  to  his  neighbour, 
in  the  smoking  mass  of  decay.  The  resulting  modes  of  men- 
tal ruin  and  distress  are  continually  new ;  and  in  a  certain 
sense,  worth  study  in  their  monstrosity  :  they  have  accordingly 
developed  a  corresponding  science  of  fiction,  concerned  mainly 
with  the  description  of  such  forms  of  disease,  like  the  botany 
of  leaf-lichens. 

In  De  Balzac's  story  of  Father  Goriot,  a  grocer  makes  a 
large  fortune,  of  which  he  spends  on  himself  as  much  as  may 
keep  him  alive  ;  and  on  his  two  daughters,  all  that  can  pro- 
mote their  pleasures  or  their  pride.  He  marries  them  to  men 
of  rank,  supplies  their  secret  expenses,  and  provides  for  his 
favourite  a  separate  and  clandestine  establishment  with  her 
lover.  On  his  deathbed,  he  sends  for  this  favourite  daughter, 
who  wishes  to  come,  and  hesitates  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
between  doing  so,  and  going  to  a  ball  at  which  it  has  been  for 
the  last  month  her  chief  ambition  to  be  seen.  She  finally 
goes  to  the  ball. 

This  story  is,  of  course,  one  of  which  the  \dolent  contrasts 
and  spectral  catastrophe  could  only  take  place,  or  be  con- 
ceived, in  a  large  city.  A  village  grocer  cannot  make  a  large 
fortune,  cannot  marry  his  daughters  to  titled  squires,  and 
cannot  die  without  having  his  children  brought  to  him,  if  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  fear  of  village  gossip,  if  for  no  better 
cause. 

n.  But  a  much  more  profound  feeling  than  this  mere 
curiosity  of  science  in  morbid  phenomena  is  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  carefullest  forms  of  modern  fiction.  The 
disgrace  and  grief  resulting  from  the  mere  trampling  pressure 
and  electric  friction  of  town  life,  become  to  the  sufferers 
peculiarly  mysterious  in  their  undeservedness,  and  frightful 
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In  thoir  inovifal)lonosR.  Tlio  powor  of  all  Hurroundings  ovor 
iliom  for  evil ;  the  incapacity  oi  their  own  minds  to  refuse  the 
pollution,  and  of  their  own  wills  to  oppose  the  weight,  of  the 
staggering  mass  that  chokes  and  crushes  them  into  perdition, 
brings  every  law  of  healthy  existence  into  question  with  them, 
and  every  alleged  method  of  help  and  hope  into  doubt.  In- 
dignation, without  any  calming  faith  in  justice,  and  self-con- 
tempt, without  any  curative  self-reproach,  dull  the  intelli- 
gence, and  degrade  the  conscience,  in  o  sullen  incredulity  of 
all  sunshine  outside  the  dunghill,  or  breeze  beyond  the  waft- 
ing of  its  impurity  ;  and  at  last  a  philosophy  develops  itself, 
partly  satiric,  partly  consolatory,  concerned  only  with  the 
regenerative  vigour  of  manure,  and  the  necessary  obscurities 
of  fimetic  Providence ;  showing  how  everybody's  fault  is 
somebody  else's,  how  infection  has  no  law,  digestion  no  will, 
and  profitable  dirt  no  dishonour. 

And  thus  an  elaborate  and  ingenious  scholasticism,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Divinity  of  Decomposition,  has  established 
itself  in  connection  with  the  more  recent  forms  of  romance, 
giving  them  at  once  a  complacent  tone  of  clerical  dignity,  and 
an  agreeable  dash  of  heretical  impudence  ;  while  the  incul- 
cated doctrine  has  the  double  advantage  of  needing  no  labori- 
ous scholarship  for  its  foundation,  and  no  painful  self-denial 
for  its  practice. 

TTT.  The  monotony  of  life  in  the  central  streets  of  any  great 
modern  city,  but  especially  in  those  of  Loudon,  where  every 
emotion  intended  to  be  derived  by  men  from  the  sight  of 
nature,  or  the  sense  of  art,  is  forbidden  for  ever,  leaves  the 
craving  of  the  heart  for  a  sincere,  yet  changeful,  interest,  to  be 
fed  from  one  source  only.  Under  natural  conditions  the 
degree  of  mental  excitement  necessary  to  bodily  health  is  pro- 
vided by  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  the  various  skill  and 
fortune  of  agriculture.  In  the  country  every  morning  of  the 
year  brings  with  it  a  new  aspect  of  springing  or  fading 
nature  ;  a  new  duty  to  be  fulfilled  upon  earth,  and  a  new 
promise  or  warning  in  heaven.  No  day  is  without  its  inno- 
cent hope,  its  special  prudence,  its  kindly  gift,  and  its  subHme 
danger  ;  and  in  every  process  of  wise  husbandry,  and  every 
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eftbrt  of  contendinf^  or  remedial  courage,  the  wholesome  pa* 
sions,  pride,  and  bodily  power  of  the  labourer  are  excited  and 
exerted  in  happiest  unison.  The  companionship  of  domestic, 
the  care  of  serviceable,  animals,  soften  and  enlarge  his  life 
with  lowly  charities,  and  discipline  him  in  familiar  wisdoms 
and  unboastful  fortitudes ;  while  the  divine  laws  of  seed-time 
which  cannot  be  recalled,  harvest  which  cannot  be  hastened, 
and  winter  in  which  no  man  can  work,  compel  the  impatiences 
and  coveting  of  his  heart  into  labour  too  submissive  to  be 
anxious,  and  rest  too  sweet  to  be  wanton.  What  thought  can 
enough  comprehend  the  contrast  betv/een  such  life,  and  that 
in  streets  where  summer  and  winter  are  only  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold  ;  where  snow  never  fell  white,  nor  sunshine 
clear  ;  where  the  ground  is  only  a  pavement,  and  the  sky  no 
more  than  the  glass  roof  of  an  arcade  ;  where  the  utmost 
power  of  a  storm  is  to  choke  the  gutters,  and  the  finest  magic 
of  spring,  to  change  mud  into  dust  :  where — chief  and  most 
fatal  difference  in  state,  there  is  no  interest  of  occupation  for 
any  of  the  inhabitants  but  the  routine  of  counter  or  desk 
within  doors,  and  the  effort  to  pass  each  other  without  col- 
lision outside  ;  so  that  from  morning  to  evening  the  only  pos- 
sible variation  of  the  monotony  of  the  hours,  and  lightening 
of  the  penalty  of  existence,  must  be  some  kind  of  mischief, 
limited,  unless  by  more  than  ordinary  godsend  of  fatality,  to 
the  fall  of  a  horse,  or  the  slitting  of  a  pocket. 

I  said  that  under  these  laws  of  inanition,  the  craving  of  the 
human  heart  for  some  kind  of  excitement  could  be  supplied 
from  one  source  only.  It  might  have  been  thought  by  any 
other  than  a  sternly  tentative  philosopher,  that  the  denial  of 
their  natural  food  to  human  feelings  would  have  provoked  a 
reactionary  desire  for  it ;  and  that  the  dreariness  of  the  street 
would  have  been  gilded  by  dreams  of  pastoral  felicity.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  the  fact  to  be  otherwise  ;  the  thoroughly 
trained  Londoner  can  enjoy  no  other  excitement  than  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed,  but  asks  for  that  in  continually 
more  ardent  or  more  virulent  concentration  ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  fiction  to  entertain  him  is  by  varying  to  his 
fancy  the  modes,  and  defining  for  his  duluess  the  horrors,  of 
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Death.  In  tlio  sinjj^lo  iiovol  of  lilmlc  Ifousc  tlicre  are  nino 
deaths  (or  left  for  death's,  in  the  drop  scene)  carefully  wrought 
out  or  led  up  to,  either  by  way  of  pleasin^,'  surprise,  as  the 
baby's  at  the  brickniaker'a,  or  finished  in  tlieir  threatenings 
and  sufferings,  witli  as  much  enjoyment  as  can  be  contrived 
in  the  anticipation,  and  as  much  patliology  as  can  be  concen- 
trated in  the  description.  Under  the  following  varieties  of 
method  : — 

One  by  assassination  .         .  Mr.  Tulkinghom. 

One  by  starvation,  with  phtliisis  Joe. 

One  by  chagrin  .         .         .  Ilichard. 

One  by  spontaneous  combustion  Mr.  Krook. 

One  by  sorrow  .         .         .  Lady  Dedlock's  lover. 

One  by  remorse  .         .         .  Lady  Dedlock. 

One  by  insanity  .         .         .  Miss  Flite. 

One  by  paralysis        .         .         .  Sir  Leicester. 

Besides  the  bab}^  by  fever,  and  a  lively  young  Frenchwoman 
left  to  be  hanged. 

And  all  this,  observe,  not  in  a  tragic,  adventurous,  or  mili- 
tary story,  but  merely  a,s  the  further  enlivenment  of  a  narrative 
intended  to  be  amusing  ;  and  as  a  properly  representative 
average  of  the  statistics  of  civilian  mortality  in  the  centre  of 
London. 

Observe  further,  and  chiefly.  It  is  not  the  mere  number  of 
deaths  (which,  if  we  count  the  odd  troopers  in  tlie  last  scene, 
is  exceeded  in  Old  3Iortahtij,  and  reached,  within  one  or  two, 
both  in  Waverley  [i-\i(\  Guy  Mannering)  that  marks  the  peculiar 
tone  of  the  modern  novel.  It  is  the  fact  that  all  these  deaths, 
but  one,  are  of  inoffensive,  or  at  least  in  the  world's  estimate 
respectable  persons  ;  and  that  they  are  all  grotesquely  either 
violent  or  miserable,  purporting  tluis  to  illustrate  the  modern 
theolog}'  tliat  tlie  appointed  destiny  of  a  large  average  of  our 
population  is  to  die  like  rats  in  a  drain,  either  by  trap  or 
poison.  Not,  indeed,  that  a  lawj-er  in  full  practice  can  be 
usually  supposed  as  faultless  in  the  eye  of  heaven  as  a  dove 
or  a  woodcock  ;  but  it  is  not,  in  former  divinities,  thought  the 
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will  of  Providence  that  be  should  be  dropped  by  a  shot  from 
a  client  behind  his  fire-screen,  and  retrieved  in  the  niorniug 
by  his  housemaid  under  the  chandelier.  Neither  is  Lady 
Dedlock  less  reprehensible  in  her  conduct  than  many  v/omen 
of  fashion  have  been  and  will  be  :  but  it  would  not  therefore 
have  been  thought  poetically  just,  in  old  fashioned  morality, 
that  she  should  be  found  by  her  daughter  lying  dead,  with 
her  face  in  the  mud  of  a  St.  Giles's  churchyard. 

In  the  work  of  the  great  masters  death  is  always  either 
heroic,  deserved,  or  quiet  and  natural  (unless  their  purpose  be 
totally  and  deeply  tragic,  when  collateral  meaner  death  is  per- 
mitted, like  that  of  Polonius  or  Roderigo).  In  Old  Mortality^ 
four  of  the  deaths,  Bothwell's,  Ensign  Grahame's,  Macbriar's, 
and  Evandale's,  are  magnificently  heroic  ;  Burley's  and  Oli- 
phant's  long  deserved,  and  swift ;  the  troopers',  met  in  the 
discharge  of  their  military  duty,  and  the  old  miser's,  as  gentle 
as  the  passing  of  a  cloud,  and  almost  beautiful  in  its  last  words 
of — now  unselfish — care. 

*  Ailie  '  (he  aye  ca*d  me  Ailie,  we  were  auld  acquaintance,)  *  Ailie, 
take  ye  care  and  liaud  the  gear  weol  thegither ;  for  tlie  name  of  JMorton 
of  Milnwood's  gane  out  like  tlie  last  sough  of  an  auld  sang.'  And  sae 
he  fell  out  o'  ae  dwam  into  another,  and  ne'er  spak  a  word  mair,  unless 
it  were  something  we  cou'dna  mak  out,  about  a  dipped  candle  being 
gude  eneugh  to  see  to  dee  wi'.  He  cou  d  ne'er  bide  to  see  a  moulded 
ane,  and  there  was  ane,  by  ill  luck,  on  the  table. 

In  Gay  Mannering,  the  murder,  though  unpremeditated,  of 
a  single  person,  (himself  not  entirely  innocent,  but  at  least  by 
heartlessness  in  a  cruel  function  earning  his  fate,)  is  avenged 
to  the  uttermost  on  all  the  men  conscious  of  the  crime  ;  Mr. 
Bertram's  death,  like  that  of  his  wife,  brief  in  pain,  and  each 
told  in  the  space  of  half-a-dozen  lines  ;  and  that  of  the 
heroine  of  the  tale,  self-devoted,  heroic  in  the  highest,  and 
happy. 

Nor  is  it  ever  to  be  forgotten,  in  the  comparison  of  Scott's 
with  inferior  work,  that  his  own  splendid  powers  were,  even 
'n  early  life,  tainted,  and  in  his  latter  years  destroyed,  by 
modern  conditions  of  commercial  excitement,  then  first,  but 
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rapidly,  dovrlopinjj^  themselves.  There  iire  parts  even  in  his 
best  novels  coloured  to  meet  tastes  which  he  despised  ;  and 
"uany  pages  written  in  his  later  ones  to  lengthen  his  article 
lOr  the  indiscriminate  market. 

But  there  was  one  weakness  of  which  his  healtliy  mind  re- 
mained incapable  to  the  last.  In  modern  stories  prepared  for 
more  refined  or  fastidious  audiences  than  those  of  Dickens, 
the  funereal  excitement  is  obtained,  for  the  most  part,  not  by 
the  infliction  of  violent  or  disgusting  death  ;  but  in  the  sus- 
pense, the  pathos,  and  the  more  or  less  by  all  felt,  and  recog- 
nised, mortal  phenomena  of  the  sick-room.  The  temptation, 
to  weak  writers,  of  this  order  of  subject  is  especially  great, 
because  the  study  of  it  from  the  living — or  dying — model  is 
so  easy,  and  to  many  has  been  the  most  impressive  part  of 
their  own  personal  experience  ;  while,  if  the  description  be 
given  even  with  mediocre  accuracy,  a  very  large  section  of 
readers  will  admire  its  truth,  and  cherish  its  melancholy. 
Few  authors  of  second  or  third  rate  genius  can  either  record 
or  invent  a  probable  conversation  in  ordinary  life  ;  but  few, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  so  destitute  of  observant  faculty  as  to 
be  unable  to  chronicle  the  broken  syllables  and  languid  move- 
ments of  an  invalid.  The  easily  rendered,  and  too  surely 
recognised,  image  of  familiar  suffering  is  felt  at  once  to  be 
real  where  all  else  had  been  false  ;  and  the  historian  of  the  gest- 
ures of  fever  and  words  of  delirium  can  count  on  the  applause 
of  a  gratified  audience  as  surely  as  the  dramatist  w^ho  intro- 
duces on  the  stage  of  his  flagging  action  a  carriage  that  can 
be  driven  or  a  fountain  that  will  flow.  But  the  masters  of 
strong  imagination  disdain  such  work,  and  those  of  deep  sen- 
sibility shrink  from  it.'  Only  under  conditions  of  personal 
weakness,  presently  to  be  noted,  would  Scott  comply  with  the 
cra\'ings  of  his  lower  audience  in  scenes  of  terror  like  the 
death  of  Front-de-Boeuf.     But  he  never  once  withdrew  the 

'  Nell,  in  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  was  simply  killed  for  the  market,  as 
a  butcher  kills  a  lamb  (see  Forster's  Tdfe),  and  Paul  was  written  under 
the  same  conditiuns  of  illness  which  affected  Scott — a  part  of  the  omi- 
nous palsies,  graspiuj;  alike  author  aud  subject,  both  in  Dombey  and 
^ittle  DoTvit. 
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sacred  curtain  of  the  sick-chamber,  nor  permitted  the  disgrace 
of  wanton  tears  round  the  humiliation  of  strength,  or  the 
wreck  of  beauty. 

rV.  No  exception  to  this  law  of  reverence  will  be  found  in 
the  scenes  in  Coeur  de  Lion's  illness  introductory  to  the  prin- 
cipal incident  in  the  Talisman.  An  inferior  writer  would 
have  made  the  king  charge  in  imagination  at  the  head  of  his 
chivalry,  or  wander  in  dreams  by  the  brooks  of  Aquitaine  ;  but 
Scott  allows  us  to  learn  no  more  startling  symptoms  of  the 
king's  malady  than  that  he  was  restless  and  impatient,  and 
could  not  wear  his  armour.  Nor  is  any  bodily  weakness,  or 
crisis  of  danger,  permitted  to  disturb  for  an  instant  the  royalty 
of  infelligence  and  heart  in  which  he  examines,  trusts  and 
obeys  the  physician  whom  his  attendants  fear. 

Yet  the  choice  of  the  main  subject  in  this  story  and  its 
companion — the  trial,  to  a  point  of  utter  torture,  of  knightly 
faith,  and  several  passages  in  the  conduct  of  both,  more  es- 
pecially the  exaggerated  scenes  in  the  House  of  Baldringham, 
and  hermitage  of  Engedi,  are  signs  of  the  gradual  decline  in 
force  of  intellect  and  soul  which  those  who  love  Scott  best 
have  done  him  the  worst  injustice  in  their  endeavours  to  dis- 
guise or  deny.  The  mean  anxieties,  moral  humiliations,  and 
mercilessly  demanded  brain-toil,  which  killed  him,  show  their 
sepulchral  grasp  for  many  and  many  a  year  before  their  final 
victoi7  ;  and  the  states  of  more  or  less  dulled,  distorted,  and 
polluted  imagination  which  culminate  in  Castle  Dangerous, 
cast  a  Stygian  hue  over  St.  Ronans  Well,  The  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  and  Anne  of  Geierstein,  which  lowers  them,  the  first 
altogether,  the  other  two  at  frequent  intervals,  into  fellowship 
with  the  normal  disease  which  festers  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  our  lower  fictitious  literature. 

Fictitious  !  I  use  the  ambiguous  word  deliberately  ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  these  tales  of  the  prison-house 
how  far  their  vice  and  gloom  are  thrown  into  their  manufact- 
ure only  to  meet  a  vile  demand,  and  how  far  they  are  an  In- 
tegral condition  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  men  trained 
from  their  youth  up  in  the  knowledge  of  Londinian  and  Pari 
sian  misery.     The  speciality  of  the  plague  is  a  delight  in  the 
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rxpoRition  of  tlio  rolatioiiH  hofwoon  p^nilt  and  decropitude  ; 
and  I  call  the  rcsultH  of  it  literature  '  of  the  i)rison-house,'  be- 
cause the  thwarted  habits  of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the 
punishment  of  reckless  crowdinp^  in  cities,  become,  in  the 
issue  of  that  punishment,  frightful  subjects  of  exclusive  inter- 
est to  thcmsolvos  ;  and  the  art  of  fiction  in  whi(rh  they  finally 
delight  is  only  the  more  studied  arrangement  and  illustration, 
by  coloured  firelights,  of  the  daily  bulletins  of  their  own 
wretchedness,  in  the  prison  calendar,  the  police  news,  and 
the  hospital  report. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  my  separating  the 
greatest  work  of  Dickens,  Oliver  Twid,  with  honour,  from 
the  loathsome  mass  to  which  it  typically  belongs.  That  book 
is  an  earnest  and  uncaricatured  record  of  states  of  criminal 
life,  written  with  didactic  purpose,  full  of  the  gravest  instruc- 
tion, nor  destitute  of  pathetic  studies  of  noble  passion.  Even 
the  Mysteries  of  Paris  and  Gaboriau's  Crime  d'Augival  are 
raised,  by  their  definiteness  of  historical  intention  and  fore- 
warning anxiety,  far  above  the  level  of  their  order,  and  may 
be  accepted  as  photographic  evidence  of  an  otherwise  incredi- 
ble civilisation,  corrupted  in  the  infernal  fact  of  it,  down  to 
the  genesis  of  such  figures  as  the  Vicomte  d'Augival,  the 
Stabber,'  the  Skeleton,  and  the  She-wolf.  But  the  effectual 
head  of  the  whole  cretinous  school  is  the  renowned  novel  in 
which  the  hunchbacked  lover  watches  the  execution  of  his 


'Chourineur  '  not  striking  with  dagger-point,  but  ripping  with  knife- 
edge.  Yet  I  do  him,  and  La  Louve,  injustice  in  classing  tliem  with  the 
two  others  ;  they  are  put  together  only  as  parts  in  the  same  phantasm, 
('ompare  witli  La  Louve,  the  strengtli  of  wild  virtue  in  the  '  Louve- 
cienne'  (Lucienne)  of  Gaboriau — she,  province- born  and  bred  ;  and  op- 
posed to  Parisian  civilisation  in  tlie  character  of  her  sempstress  friend. 
'  De  ce  Paris,  ou  elle  ( tait  ne'e,  elle  savait  tout— elle  connaissait  tout. 
Rien  ne  Ictonnait,  nul  ne  I'intimidait.  Sa  science  des  dt-tails  mat  riels 
de  Texistence  etait  inconcevable.  Impossible  de  la  duper! — Eh  bien  ! 
cette  fille  si  laborieuse  et  si  cconome  n'avait  nn'mie  pas  la  plus  vague 
notion  des  sentiments  qui  sont  I'honneur  de  la  femme.  Je  n'avais  pas 
idee  d'une  si  complete  absence  de  sens  moral  ;  d  uue  si  inconsciente 
depravation,  d'une  impudence  si  effrontc'ment  naive.' — VAiyent  des 
auirci,  vol.  i.  p.  358. 
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mistress  from  the  tower  of  Notre-Dame  ;  and  its  strength 
passes  gradually  away  into  the  anatomical  preparations,  for 
the  general  market,  of  novels  like  Poor  Mu^ti  Finch,  ik  which 
the  heroine  is  blind,  the  hero  epileptic,  and  the  obnoxious 
brother  is  found  dead  with  his  hands  dropped  off,  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions.' 

'  The  reader  who  cares  to  seek  it  may  easily  find  medical  evidence  of 
the  physical  effects  of  certain  states  of  brain  disease  in  producing  es- 
pecially images  of  truncated  and  Hermes-like  deformity,  complicated 
with  grossness.  Horace,  in  the  Kjiodea,  scods  at  it,  but  not  without  lior- 
ror.  Luca  Signorelli  and  Raphael  in  their  arabesques  are  deeply  struck 
by  it:  Durer,  defying  and  playing  with  it  alternately,  is  almost  beaten 
down  again  and  again  in  the  distorted  faces,  hewing  lialberts,  and  sus- 
pended satyrs  of  his  arabesques  round  the  polyglot  Lord's  Prayer  ;  it 
takes  entire  possession  of  Balzac  in  the  Contes  Drolaiiques  ;  it  struck 
Scott  in  the  earliest  days  of  liis  childish  '  visions'  intensified  by  the  axe- 
stroke  murder  of  his  grand  aunt  ;  L.  i.  142,  and  see  close  of  this  note. 
It  chose  for  him  the  subject  of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  and  produced 
afterwards  all  the  recurrent  ideas  of  executions,  tainting  Nigel  almost 
spoiling  Quentin  Duricavd — utterly  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  :  and  cul- 
minating in  Bizarro,  L.  x.  149.  It  suggested  all  the  deaths  by  falling, 
or  sinking,  as  in  delirious  sleep — Kennedy,  Eveline  Neville  (nearly 
repeated  in  Clara  Mowbray),  Amy  Robsart,  the  Master  of  Ravenswood 
in  the  quicksand,  Morris,  and  Corporal  Grace-be-here— compare  the 
dream  of  Gride,  in  Nicholas  Nicklehy,  and  Dickens's  own  last  words,  o)i 
the  ground^  (so  also,  in  my  own  inflammation  of  the  brain,  two  yearg 
ago,  I  dreamed  that  I  fell  through  the  earth  and  came  out  on  the  other 
Bide).  In  its  grotesque  and  distorting  power,  it  produced  all  the  figures 
of  the  Lay  Goblin,  Pacolet,  Flibbertigibbet,  Cockledemoy,  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  Fenella,  and  Nectabanus  ;  in  Dickens  it  in  like  manner  givei 
Quilp,  Krook,  Smike,  Smallweed,  Miss  Mowcher,  and  the  dwarfs  and 
ivax-work  of  Nell's  caravan  ;  and  runs  entirely  wild  in  Barnaby  Rudge, 
where,  with  a  corps  de  drame  composed  of  one  idiot,  two  madmen,  a 
gentleman  fool  who  is  also  a  villain,  a  shop-boy  fool  who  is  also  a  black- 
guard, a  hangman,  a  shrivelled  virago,  and  a  doll  in  ribands — carrying 
this  company  through  riot  and  fire,  till  he  hangs  the  hangman,  one  of 
the  madmen,  his  mother,  and  the  idiot,  runs  the  gentleman-fool  through 
in  a  bloody  duel,  and  burns  and  crushes  the  shop-boy  fool  into  shape- 
lessness,  he  cannot  yet  be  content  without  shooting  the  spare  lover's  leg 
off,  and  marrying  him  to  the  doll  in  a  wooden  one  ;  the  shapeless  shop- 
boy  being  finally  also  married  in  tico  wooden  ones.  It  is  this  mutilation, 
observe,  which  is  the  very  sign  manual  of  the  plague  ;  joined,  in  the 
»rti»tic  forms  of  it,  with  a  love  of  thorniness — (in  their  mystic  root,  th« 
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This  litorahiro  of  tlie  PrisoTi-lionsp,  iinderHtanding  by  tb« 
word  not  onl}-  the  coll  of  Newgate,  but  also  and  even  more  defi- 
nitely the  cell  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  the  Hnpital  des  Fous,  and 
the  gi-ated  corridor  with  the  dripping  slabs  of  the  Morgue, 

truncation  of  the  limbless  serpent  and  the  spines  of  the  dragon's  wing. 
Compare  Modern  Painh'TSy  vol.  iv. ,  'Chapter  on  the  Mountain  Gloom,' 
8.  19)  ;  and  in  all  forms  of  it,  witli  petrifaction  or  loss  of  power  by  cold 
in  the  blood,  whence  the  last  Darwinian  process  of  the  witches'  charm 
— *  cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood,  then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good.'  The 
two  frescoes  in  the  colossal  handbills  which  have  lately  decorated  the 
streets  of  London  (the  baboon  witli  the  mirror,  and  the  Maskelyno  and 
Cooke  decapitation)  are  the  final  English  forms  of  Raphael's  arabesque 
under  this  influence ;  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  get  the  number  for 
the  week  ending  April  3,  1880,  of  Young  Folks — 'A  magazine  of  in- 
structive and  entertaining  literature  for  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,'  con- 
taining *  A  Sequel  to  Desdichado  '  (the  modern  development  of  Ivauhoe), 
in  which  a  quite  monumental  example  of  the  kind  of  art  in  question 
will  be  found  as  a  leading  illustration  of  this  characteristic  sentence, 
"  See,  good  Cerberus,"  said  Sir  Rupert,  "  jny  Jiand  lias  been  struck  off. 
You  must  rnake  me  a  hand  of  iron,  one  with  springs  in  it,  so  that  I  can 
make  it  grasp  a  dagger y  The  text  is  also,  as  it  professes  to  be,  instruc- 
tive ;  being  the  ultimate  degeneration  of  what  I  have  above  called  the 
'folly'  of  Ivanhoe ;  for  folly  begets  folly  down,  and  down;  and  what- 
ever Scott  and  Turner  did  wrong  has  thousands  of  imitators — their 
wisdom  none  will  so  much  as  hear,  how  much  less  follow  ! 

In  both  of  the  Masters,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  evil 
and  good  are  alike  conditions  of  literal  vision :  and  therefore  also,  in- 
separably connected  with  the  state  of  the  health.  I  believe  the  first 
elements  of  all  Scott's  errors  were  in  the  milk  of  his  consumptive  nurse, 
which  all  but  killed  him  as  an  infant,  L.  i.  19 — and  was  without  doubt 
the  cause  of  the  teething  fever  that  ended  in  his  lameness  (L.  i.  20). 
Then  came  (if  the  reader  cares  to  know  what  I  mean  by  Fors,  let  him 
read  the  page  carefully)  the  fearful  accidents  to  his  only  sister,  and  her 
death,  L.  l  17;  then  the  madness  of  his  nurse,  who  planned  his  own 
murder  (21),  then  the  stories  continually  told  him  of  the  executions  at 
Carlisle  (24),  his  aunts  husband  having  seen  them;  issuing,  he  himself 
scarcely  knows  how,  in  the  unacountable  terror  that  came  upon  him  at 
the  sight  of  statuary,  31 — especially  Jacob's  ladder  ;  then  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Swinton,  and  finally  the  nearly  fatal  bursting  of  the  bloodvessel  at 
Kelso,  with  the  succeeding  nervous  illness,  G5-67 — solaced,  while  he 
was  being  'bled  and  blistered  till  he  had  scarcely  a  pulse  left,'  by  that 
history  of  the  Knights  of  Malta — fondly  dwelt  on  and  realised  by  actual 
modelling  of  their  fortress,  which  returned  to  his  mind  for  the  themo 
at  it£  last  effort  iu  pa&aiug  awajr. 
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having  its  central  root  thus  in  the  He  de  Paris — or  historically 
and  pre-eminently  the  '  Cite  de  Paris  ' — is,  when  understood 
deeply,  the  precise  counter-corruption  of  the  religion  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  just  as  the  worst  forms  of  bodily  and  mental 
ruin  are  the  corruption  of  love.  I  have  therefore  called  it 
*  Fiction  mecroyante,'  with  literal  accuracy  and  precision  ; 
according  to  the  explanation  of  the  word  which  the  reader 
may  find  in  any  good  French  dictionary,'  and  round  its  Arctic 
pole  in  the  Morgue,  he  may  gather  into  one  Caina  of  gelid 
putrescence  the  entire  product  of  modern  infidel  imagination, 
amusing  itself  with  destruction  of  the  body,  and  busying 
itself  with  aberration  of  the  mind. 

Aberration,  palsy,  or  plague,  observe,  as  distinguished  from 
normal  evil,  just  as  the  venom  of  rabies  or  cholera  differs 
from  that  of  a  wasp  or  a  viper.  The  life  of  the  insect  and 
serpent  deserves,  or  at  least  permits,  our  thoughts  ;  not  so 
the  stages  of  agony  in  the  fury-driven  hound.  There  is  some 
excuse,  indeed,  for  the  pathologic  labour  of  the  modern  nov- 
elist in  the  fact  that  he  cannot  easily,  in  a  city  population, 
find  a  healthy  mind  to  vi\dsect  :  but  the  greater  part  of  such 
amateur  surgery  is  the  struggle,  in  an  epoch  of  wild  literary 
competition,  to  obtain  novelty  of  material.  The  varieties  of 
aspect  and  colour  in  healthy  fruit,  be  it  sweet  or  sour,  may 
be  within  certain  limits  described  exhaustively.  Not  so  the 
blotches  of  its  conceivable  blight :  and  while  the  symmetries 
of  integral  human  character  can  only  be  traced  by  harmonious 
and  tender  skill,  like  the  branches  of  a  living  tree,  the  faults 
and  gaps  of  one  gnawed  away  by  corroding  accident  can  be 
shuffled  into  senseless  change  like  the  wards  of  a  Chubb  lock. 

V.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the  vast  field  for  this  dice-cast 
04*  card-dealt  calamity  which  opens  itself  in  the  ignorance, 
money-interest,  and  mean  passion,  of  city  marriage.  Peasants 
know  each  other  as  children — meet,  as  they  grow  up  in  test- 
ing labour ;  and  if  a  stout  farmer's  son  marries  a  handless 
girl,  it  is  his  own  fault.  Also  in  the  patrician  families  of  the 
field,  the  young  people  know  what  they  are  doing,  and  marry 

'  *  Se  dit  par  denigrement,  d'un  Chretien  qui  ne  croit  pas  les  dogmes 
cle  sa  religion.' — Fleming,  vol.  ii.  p.  659, 
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a  neighbouring  estate,  or  a  covetablo  title,  witli  some  concep- 
tion of  the  responsibilities  tliey  undertake.  But  even  among 
these,  their  season  in  the  confused  metropolis  creates  licentious 
and  fortuitous  temi)tation  before  unknown  ;  and  in  the  lower 
middle  orders,  an  entirely  new  kingdom  of  discomfort  and 
disgrace  has  been  preached  to  them  in  tlie  doctrines  of  un- 
bridled pleasure  which  are  merely  an  apology  for  their  pecul- 
iar forms  of  inbreeding.  It  is  quite  curious  how  often  the 
catastrophe,  or  the  leading  interest,  of  a  modern  novel,  turns 
upon  the  want,  both  in  maid  and  bachelor,  of  the  common 
self-connnand  which  was  taught  to  their  grandmothers  and 
gi'andfathers  as  the  first  element  of  ordinarily  decent  behav- 
iour. Rashly  inquiring  the  other  day  the  plot  of  a  modern 
story  from  a  female  friend,  I  elicited,  after  some  hesitation, 
that  it  hinged  mainly  on  the  young  people's  '  forgetting  them- 
selves in  a  boat ; '  and  I  perceive  it  to  be  accepted  as  nearly 
an  axiom  in  the  code  of  modern  civic  chivalry  that  the  strength 
of  amiable  sentiment  is  proved  by  our  incapacity  on  proper 
occasions  to  express,  and  on  improper  ones  to  control  it.  The 
pride  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school  used  to  be  in  his  power 
of  saying  what  he  meant,  and  being  silent  when  he  ought, 
(not  to  speak  of  the  higher  nobleness  which  bestowed  love 
where  it  was  honourable,  and  reverence  where  it  was  due)  ; 
but  the  automatic  amours  and  involuntary  proposals  of  recent 
romance  acknosvledge  little  further  law  of  morality  than  the 
instinct  of  an  insect,  or  the  effervescence  of  a  chemical  mixt- 
ure. 

There  is  a  pretty  little  story  of  Alfred  de  Musset's, — La 
Mouche,  which,  if  the  reader  cares  to  glance  at  it,  will  save 
me  further  trouble  in  explaining  the  discij^linarian  authority 
of  mere  old-fashioned  jDoliteness,  as  in  some  sort  protective  of 
higher  things.  It  describes,  with  much  grace  and  precision, 
a  state  of  society  by  no  means  pre-eminently  virtuous,  or  en- 
thusiastically heroic  ;  in  which  many  people  do  extremely 
wrong,  and  none  sublimely  right.  But  as  there  are  heights 
of  which  the  achievement  is  unattempted,  there  are  abysses 
to  which  fall  is  barred  ;  neither  accident  nor  temptation  will 
make  any  of  the  principal  personages  swerve  from  an  adopted 
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resolution,  or  violate  an  accepted  principle  of  honour  ;  people 
are  expected  as  a  matter  of  course  to  speak  with  propriety  on 
occasion,  and  to  wait  with  patience  when  they  are  Ijid  :  those 
who  do  wrong,  admit  it  ;  those  who  do  ri^ht  don't  boast  of 
it ;  everybody  knows  his  own  mind,  and  everybody  has  good 
manners. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  the  worst  days  of  the  self- 
indulgence  which  destroyed  the  aristocracies  of  Europe,  their 
vices,  however  licentious,  were  never,  in  the  fatal  modem 
sense,  '  unprincipled.'  The  vainest  believed  in  virtue  ;  the 
vilest  respected  it.  '  Chaque  chose  avait  son  nom,' '  and  the 
severest  of  English  moralists  recognises  the  accurate  wit,  the 
lofty  intellect,  and  the  unfretted  benevolence,  which  redeemed 
from  vitiated  surroundings  the  cii'cle  of  d'Alembert  and  Mar- 
montel.' 

I  have  said,  with  too  slight  praise,  that  the  vainest,  in  those 
days,  *  believed '  in  virtue.  Beautiful  and  heroic  examples  of 
it  were  always  before  them  ;  nor  was  it  without  the  secret  sig- 
nificance attaching  to  what  may  seem  the  least  accidents  in 
the  work  of  a  master,  that  Scott  gave  to  both  his  heroines  of 
the  age  of  revolution  in  England  the  name  of  the  queen  of  the 
highest  order  of  English  chivalry.' 

It  is  to  say  little  for  the  types  of  youth  and  maid  which 
alone  Scott  felt  it  a  joy  to  imagine,  or  thought  it  honourable 
to  portray,  that  they  act  and  feel  in  a  sphere  where  they  are 
never  for  an  instant  liable  to  any  of  the  weaknesses  which 
disturb  the  calm,  or  shake  the  resolution,  of  chastity  and 
courage  in  a  modern  novel.  Scott  lived  in  a  country  and  time, 

'  *  A  son  nom,'  properly.  The  sentence  is  one  of  Victor  Cherbuliez's, 
in  Prosper  Eandoce,  which  is  full  of  other  valuable  ones.  See  the  old 
nurse's  '  ici  has  les  choses  ront  de  travers,  corame  un  chien  qui  va  ^ 
vepres,  p.  93  ;  and  compare  Prosper's  treasures,  '  la  petite  Venus,  et  le 
petit  Christ  d'ivoire,'  p.  121  ;  also  Madame  Brehanne's  request  for  the 
divertissement  of  '  quelque  belle  batterie  a  coups  de  couteau  '  with  Did* 
ier's  answer.  *  Helas !  madame,  vous  jouez  de  malheur,  ici  dans  1« 
Drome,  Ton  se  massacre  aussi  pen  que  possible,'  p.  33. 

'  Edgeworth's  Tales  (Hunter,  1827),  '  Harrington  and  Ormond,*  vot 
ill.  p.  260. 

'Alice  of  Salisburj,  Alice  Lee,  Alice  Bridgnorth. 
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^hon,  from  liif^hest  to  lowest,  but  chiofly  in  tlmt  rlignifiocl  and 
nobly  severe  '  middle  class  to  which  he  himself  belonged,  a 
habit  of  serene  and  stainless  thought  was  as  natural  to  the  peo- 
ple as  their  mountain  air.  Women  like  Rose  Bradwardine  and 
Ailie  Dinmout  were  the  grace  and  guard  of  almost  every  house- 
hold (God  bo  praised  that  the  race  of  them  is  not  yet  extinct, 
for  all  that  Mall  or  Boulevard  can  do),  and  it  has  perhaps  es- 
caped the  notice  of  even  attentive  readers  that  the  compara- 
tively uninteresting  character  of  Sir  Walter's  heroes  had  always 
been  studied  among  a  class  of  youths  who  were  simply  inca- 
pable of  doing  anything  seriously  wrong  ;  and  could  only  be 
embarrassed  by  the  consequences  of  their  levity  or  impru- 
dence. 

But  there  is  another  difference  in  the  woof  of  a  Waverley 
novel  from  the  cobweb  of  a  modern  one,  which  depends  on 
Scott's  larger  view  of  human  life.  Marriage  is  by  no  means, 
in  his  conception  of  man  and  woman,  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  their  existence  ; '  nor  love  the  only  reward  to  be  prO' 
posed  to  their  virtue  or  exertion.  It  is  not  in  his  reading  of 
the  laws  of  Providence  a  necessity  that  virtue  should,  either 
by  love  or  any  other  external  blessing,  he  rewarded  at  all ; ' 
and  marriage  is  in  all  cases  thought  of  as  a  constituent  of  the 
happiness  of  life,  but  not  as  its  only  interest,  still  less  its  only 
aim.  And  upon  analysing  with  some  care  the  motives  of  hia 
principal  stories,  we  shall  often  find  that  the  love  in  them  is 
merely  a  light  by  which  the  sterner  features  of  character  are 
to  be  irradiated,  and  that  the  marriage  of  the  hero  is  as  sub- 
ordinate to  the  main  bent  of  the  story  as  Henry  the  Fifth's 

•  Scott's  father  was  habitually  ascetic.  '  I  have  heard  his  son  tell  that 
it  was  common  with  him,  if  any  one  observed  that  the  soup  was  good, 
to  taste  it  again,  and  say,  "Yes— it  is  too  good,  bairns,"  and  dash  a 
tumbler  of  cold  water  into  his  plate." — Lockharfs  Life  (Black,  Edin- 
burgh, 1869),  vol.  1.  p.  312.  In  other  places  I  refer  to  this  book  in  the 
simple  form  of  'L. ' 

'^  A  young  lady  sang  to  me,  just  before  I  copied  out  this  page  for  press, 
a  Miss  Somebody's  'great  song,'  'Live,  and  Love,  and  Die.'  Had  it 
been  written  for  nothing  better  than  silkworms,  it  should  at  least  have 
added — Spin. 

'  See  passage  of  introduction  to  Ivanhoe^  wisely  quoted  in  L.  vi    106. 
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courtship  of  Katherine  is  to  the  battle  of  Agineourt.  Nay,  the 
fortunes  of  the  person  who  is  nominally  the  subject  of  the  tale 
are  often  little  more  than  a  backj^aound  on  which  grander 
figures  are  to  be  drawn,  and  deeper  fates  forth-shadowed.  The 
judgments  between  the  faith  and  chivalry  of  Scotland  at  Drum- 
clog  and  Bothwell  bridge  owe  little  of  their  interest  in  the 
mind  of  a  sensible  reader  to  the  fact  that  the  captain  of  the 
Popinjay  is  carried  a  prisoner  to  one  battle,  and  returns  a 
prisoner  from  the  other  :  and  Scott  himself,  while  he  watches 
the  white  sail  that  bears  Queen  Mary  for  the  last  time  from 
her  native  land,  very  nearly  forgets  to  finish  his  novel,  or  to 
tell  us — and  with  small  sense  of  any  consolation  to  be  had  out 
of  that  minor  circumstance, — that  '  Roland  and  Catherine  were 
united,  spite  of  their  differing  faiths.' 

Neither  let  it  be  thought  for  an  instant  that  the  slight,  and 
sometimes  scornful,  glance  with  which  Scott  passes  over  scenes 
which  a  novelist  of  our  own  day  would  have  analysed  with  the 
airs  of  a  philosopher,  and  painted  with  the  cuiiosity  of  a  gos- 
sip, indicate  any  absence  in  his  heart  of  sympathy  with  the 
great  and  sacred  elements  of  personal  happiness.  An  era  like 
ours,  which  has  with  diligence  and  ostentation  swept  its  heart 
clear  of  all  the  passions  once  known  as  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
piety,  necessarily  magnifies  the  appai'ent  force  of  the  one  re- 
maining sentiment  which  sighs  through  the  barren  chambers, 
or  clings  inextricably  round  the  chasms  of  ruin  ;  nor  can  it 
but  regard  with  awe  the  unconquerable  spirit  which  still 
tempts  or  betrays  the  sagacities  of  selfishness  into  error  or 
frenzy  which  is  believed  to  be  love. 

That  Scott  was  never  himself,  in  the  sense  of  the  phrase  as 
employed  by  lovers  of  the  Parisian  school,  'ivre  d'amour,' 
may  be  admitted  without  prejudice  to  his  sensibility,'  and  that 
he  never  knew  '  I'amor  che  move  1  sol  e  I'altre  stelle,'  was  the 
chief,  though  unrecognised,  calamity  of  his  deeply  chequered 
life.  But  the  reader  of  honour  and  feeling  will  not  therefore 
suppose  that  the  love  which  Miss  Vernon  sacrifices,  stooping 
for  an  instant  from  her  horse,  is  of  less  noble  stamp,  or  less 

'  See  below,  note,  p.  25,  on  the  conclusion  of  Woodstock, 
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cndurin*^;  faitli,  ili;in  lliat  wliicli  1  roubles  and  dojxrades  the 
Avliole  cxistciHHi  of  Coiisuclo  ;  or  that  the  airectioii  of  Jeanio 
Deans  for  the  companion  of  her  childliood,  drawn  like  a  field 
of  soft  blue  heaven  beyond  the  cloudy  wrack  of  her  sorrow, 
is  less  fully  in  possession  of  her  soul  than  the  hesitating  and 
self-reproachful  impulses  under  which  a  modern  heroine  for- 
gets herself  in  a  boat,  or  compromises  herself  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening. 

I  do  not  wish  to  return  over  the  waste  ground  we  have  trav- 
ersed, comparing,  point  by  2")oint,  Scott's  manner  with  those 
of  Bermondsey  and  the  Faubourgs  ;  but  it  may  be,  perhaps, 
interesting  at  this  moment  to  examine,  with  illustration  from 
those  Waverley  novels  which  have  so  lately  retracted  the  atten- 
tion of  a  fair  and  gentle  public,  the  universal  conditions  of 
*  style,'  rightly  so  called,  w4iicli  are  in  all  ages,  and  above  all 
local  currents  or  wavering  tides  of  temporary  manners,  pil- 
lars of  w^hat  is  for  ever  strong,  and  models  of  what  is  for  ever 
fair. 

But  I  must  first  define,  and  that  within  strict  horizon,  the 
works  of  Scott,  in  which  his  perfect  mind  may  be  known,  and 
his  chosen  ways  understood. 

His  great  works  of  prose  fiction,  excepting  only  the  first 
half- volume  of  Waverley,  were  all  written  in  twelve  years, 
1814-26  (of  his  own  age  forty-three  to  fifty-five),  the  actual 
time  employed  in  their  composition  being  not  more  than  a 
couple  of  months  out  of  each  year  ;  and  during  that  time  only 
tlie  morning  hours  and  spare  minutes  during  the  professional 
day.  '  Though  the  first  volume  of  Waverley  was  begun  long 
ago,  and  actually  lost  for  a  time,  yet  the  other  two  were  begun 
and  finished  between  the  4th  of  June  and  the  first  of  July,' 
during  all  which  I  attended  my  duty  in  court,  and  proceeded 
without  loss  of  time  or  hindrance  of  business.' ' 

Few  of  the  maxims  for  the  enforcement  of  which,  in  3Iod- 
ern  Painters,  long  ago,  I  got  the  general  chai-acter  of  a  lover 
of  paradox,  are  more  singular,  or  more  sure,  than  the  state- 
ment, apjDarently  so  encouraging  to  the  idle,  that  if  a  great 

» L.  iv.  177. 
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thing  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  easily.  But  it  is  in 
that  kind  of  ease  with  which  a  tree  blossoms  after  long  years 
of  gathered  strength,  ami  all  Scott's  great  writings  were  the 
recreations  of  a  mind  confirmed  in  dutiful  labour,  and  rich 
with  organic  gathering  of  boundless  resource. 

Omitting  from  our  count  the  two  minor  and  ill-finished 
sketches  of  the  Black  Dwarf  aniX  Legend  of  Montrose,  and,  for 
a  reason  presently  to  be  noticed,  the  unhappy  St.  lionan's,  the 
memorable  romances  of  Scott  are  eighteen,  falling  into  three 
distinct  groups,  containing  six  each. 

The  first  group  is  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by 
characters  of  strength  and  felicity  which  never  more  appeared 
after  Scott  was  struck  down  by  his  temfic  illness  in  1819. 
It  includes  Waveileij,  Guy  Mannenng,  TJie  Antiquary,  Rob  Boy ^ 
Old  Mortality,  and  The  Heart  of  Midlothian. 

The  composition  of  these  occupied  the  mornings  of  his 
happiest  days,  between  the  ages  of  43  and  48.  On  the  8th  of 
April,  1819  (he  was  48  on  the  preceding  15th  of  August)  he 
began  for  the  first  time  to  dictate — being  unable  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  writing — The  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  'the  affection- 
ate Laidlaw  beseeching  him  to  stop  dictating,  when  his  audi- 
ble suffering  filled  every  pause.  "Nay,  Willie,"  he  answered 
"  only  see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all  the 
cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves  ;  but  as  for  giving 
over  work,  that  can  only  be  when  I  am  in  woollen." '  *  From 
this  time  forward  the  brightness  of  joy  and  sincerity  of  in- 
evitable humour,  which  perfected  the  imagery  of  the  earlier 
novels,  are  wholly  absent,  except  in  the  two  short  intervals  of 
health  unaccountably  restored,  in  which  he  wrote  Bedgauntlet 
and  Nigel. 

It  is  strange,  but  only  a  jDart  of  the  general  simplicity  of 
Scott's  genius,  that  these  revivals  of  earlier  power  were  un- 
conscious, and  that  the  time  of  extreme  weakness  in  which  he 
wrote  St.  Bonans  Well,  was  that  in  which  he  first  asserted  his 
own  I'estoration. 

It  is  also  a  deeply  interesting  characteristic  of  his  noble 
nature  that  he  never  gains  anything  by  sickness  ;  the  whole 

>  L.  vi.  67. 
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mfin  In'o.aflirs  or  faints  aR  ono  croainrc  ;  tlio  aclie  that  Kfifrcn? 
ji  limb  chillrt  his  heart,  and  every  pan^  of  the  stoniacii 
paralyses  tho  brain.  It  is  not  so  with  inferior  minds,  in  tbo 
workingfs  of  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  native 
from  narcotic  fancy,  and  throbs  of  conscience  from  those  of 
indigestion.  AVliether  in  exaltation  or  languor,  the  colours  of 
mind  are  always  morbid,  which  gleam  on  the  sea  for  the 
'  Ancient  Mariner,'  and  through  the  casements  on  '  8t.  Agnea' 
Eve  ;  *  but  Scott  is  at  once  blinded  and  stultified  by  sickness  ; 
never  has  a  fit  of  the  cramp  without  spoiling  a  chapter,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  author  of  vivid  imagination  who  never  wroto 
a  foolish  word  but  when  he  was  ill. 

It  remains  only  to  be  noticed  on  this  jDoint  that  any 
strong  natural  excitement,  affecting  the  deeper  springs  of  his 
heart,  would  at  once  restore  his  intellectual  powers  in  all 
their  fullness,  and  that,  far  towards  their  sunset  :  but  that 
the  strong  will  on  which  he  prided  himself,  though  it  could 
trample  upon  pain,  silence  grief,  and  compel  industry,  never 
could  warm  his  imagination,  or  clear  the  judgment  in  his 
darker  hours. 

I  believe  that  this  power  of  the  heart  over  the  intellect  is 
common  to  all  great  men  :  but  what  the  special  character  of 
emotion  was,  that  alone  could  lift  Scott  above  the  power  of 
death,  I  am  about  to  ask  the  reader,  in  a  little  while,  to  ob- 
serve with  joyful  care. 

The  first  series  of  romances  then,  above  named,  are  all  that 
exhibit  the  emphasis  of  his  unharmed  faculties.  The  second 
group,  composed  in  the  three  years  subsequent  to  illness  all 
but  mortal,  bear  every  one  of  them  more  or  less  the  seal  of  it. 

They  consist  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermuir,  Imnhoe,  the 
Monastery,  the  Abbot,  Kenilworth,  and  the  Pirate.^  The  marks 
of  broken  health  on  all  these  are  essentially  twofold — pre- 
vailing melancholy,  and  fantastic  improbability.  Three  of 
the  tales  are  agonizingly  tragic,  the  Abbot  scarcely  less  so  in 
its  main   event,  and  Icanhoe  deeply  wounded  through  all  its 

'  'One  other  such  novel,  and  there's  an  end  ;  but  who  can  Last  for 
ever  ?  who  ever  lasted  so  long  ?  ' — Sydney  Smith  (of  ihe  I^rak)  U 
Jeffrey,  December  30,  lb21.     {Leilcni.  vol-  ii.  .».  223.) 
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bright  panoply  ;  Avliile  even  in  that  most  powerful  of  tli« 
series,  the  impossible  archeries  and  axestrokes,  the  incredibly 
opportune  appearances  of  Locksley,  the  death  of  Ulrica,  and 
the  resuscitation  of  Atiielstane,  are  partly  boyish,  partly  fever- 
ish. Caleb  in  the  Bride,  Triptolemus  and  Halcro  in  the 
l^rate,  are  all  laborious,  and  the  first  incongruous  ;  half  a 
volume  of  the  Abbot  is  spent  in  extremely  dull  detail  of  Ro- 
land's relations  with  his  fellow-servants  and  his  mistress, 
which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  future  story  ; 
and  the  lady  of  Aveuel  herself  disappears  after  the  first 
volume,  Mike  a  snaw  wreath  when  it's  thaw,  Jeanie.'  The 
public  has  for  itself  pronounced  on  the  3Ionaste7'ij,  though  as 
much  too  harshly  as  it  has  foolishly  praised  the  horrors  of 
liavensicood  and  the  nonsense  of  IvanJioe  ;  because  the  modern 
public  finds  in  the  tortui'e  and  adventure  of  these,  the  kind 
of  excitement  w'hich  it  seeks  at  an  opera,  while  it  has  no 
sympathy  whatever  wath  the  pastoral  happiness  of  Glendearg, 
or  with  the  lingering  simplicities  of  superstition  which  give 
historical  likelihood  to  the  legend  of  the  White  Lady. 

But  both  this  despised  tale  and  its  sequel  have  Scott's 
heart  in  them.  The  first  was  begun  to  refresh  himself  in  the 
intervals  of  artificial  labour  on  Ivanhoe.  '  It  was  a  relief,'  he 
said,  '  to  interlay  the  scenery  most  tamiliar  to  me  '  with  the 
strange  world  for  which  I  had  to  draw  so  much  on  imagi- 
nation.' '     Through  all  the  closing  scenes  of  the  second  he  is 

'  L.  vi.  p.  188.     Compare  the  description  of  Fairy  Dean,  vii.  192. 

'  All,  alas !  were  now  in  a  great  measure  so  written.  Iranhoe,  TTie 
Monastery^  The  Abbot  and  Kendworth  were  all  published  between  De- 
cember 1819  and  January  1821,  Constable  &  Co.  giving  five  thousand 
guineas  for  the  remaining  copyright  of  them,  Scott  clearing  ten  tliou- 
sand  before  the  bargain  was  completed  ;  and  before  the  Fortunes  oj 
Nigel  issued  from  the  press  Scott  had  exchanged  instruments  and  re- 
ceived his  booksellers  bills  for  no  less  than  four  'works  of  fiction,'  not 
one  of  tiiem  otherwise  described  in  the  deeds  of  agreement,  to  be  pro- 
duced in  unbroken  succession,  eacli  of  thoa  to  fill  up  at  least  three  rolumeSy 
but  with  j)roper  saving  clauses  as  to  iiicrease  of  copy  money  in  case  any  of 
them  shd-dd  rim  to  four  ;  and  within  two  years  all  this  anticipation  had 
been  wiped  off  by  Peveril  of  the  Peak^  Quentin  Durward^  St.  Bonan's 
}ydl^  and  liedsjauntlet. 
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raised  to  liis  own  \v\\o,  level  by  Iuh  love  for  the  queen.  And 
witliin  the  code  of  Scott's  work  to  which  1  Jini  about  to  uppe.'d 
for  illustratiou  of  his  essential  i)owers,  I  accept  the  Mona^U'ry 
and  Abbot,  and  reject  from  it  the  remaining  four  of  this  group. 

The  last  series  contains  two  quite  noble  ones,  Ilcdgauntiet 
and  Nicjcl  ;  two  of  very  high  value,  Durward  and  Wooddock  ; 
the  slovenly  and  dilHuse  reucrd,  written  for  the  trade  ;  the 
sickly  Talci^  of  the  CrunaderSy  and  the  entirely  broken  and  dis- 
eased St.  lionaiis  Well.  This  last  I  throw  out  of  count  alto- 
gether, and  of  the  rest,  accept  only  the  four  first  named  as 
sound  work  ;  so  that  the  list  of  the  novels  in  which  I  propose 
to  examine  his  methods  and  ideal  standards,  reduces  itself  to 
these  following  twelve  (named  in  order  of  production)  : 
Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  the  Antiquary,  Rob  Roy,  Old  Mor- 
tality, the  Heart  of  Midlothian,  the  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  the 
Fortune}^  of  Nigel,  Qaentin  Durward,  and  Woodstock.^ 

It  is,  however,  too  late  to  enter  on  my  subject  in  this  arti- 
cle, which  I  may  fitly  close  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  merely 
verbal  characteristics  of  his  style,  illustrative  in  little  ways  of 
the  questions  we  have  been  examining,  and  chiefly  of  the  one 
which  may  be  most  embarrassing  to  many  readers,  the  differ- 
ence, namely,  between  character  and  disease. 

One  quite  distinctive  charm  in  the  Waverleys  is  their  modi- 
fied use  of  the  Scottish  dialect ;  but  it  has  not  generally  been 
observed,  either  by  their  imitators,  or  the  authors  of  different 
taste  who  have  written  for  a  later  public,  that  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  the  dialect  of  a  language,  and  its  corruption. 

A  dialect  is  formed  in  any  district  where  there  are  persons 
of  intelligence  enough  to  use  the  language  itself  in  all  its  fine- 
ness and  force,  but  under  the  particular  conditions  of  life, 
climate,  and  temper,  which  introduce  words  peculiar  to  the 
scenery,  forms  of  word  and  idioms  of  sentence  peculiar  to  the 
race,  and  pronunciations  indicative  of  their  character  and  dis- 
position. 

•  Woodstock  was  finished  2Gth  March  1820.  He  knew  then  of  hia 
ruin  ;  and  wrote  in  bitterness,  but  not  in  weakness.  Tlie  closing  pages 
are  tlie  most  beautiful  of  the  book.  But  a  mouth  afterwards  Lad^'  Scott 
died  ;  and  he  never  wrote  glad  word  more. 
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Thus  '  bum '  (of  a  streamlet)  is  a  word  possible  only  in  a 
country  where  there  are  brij^htly  running  waters,  '  lassie,'  a 
word  possible  only  where  girls  are  as  free  as  the  rivulets,  and 

*  auld,'  a  form  of  the  southern  'old,'  adopted  by  a  race  of 
finer  musical  ear  than  the  English. 

On  the  contrary,  mere  deteriorations,  or  coarse,  stridulent, 
and,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  phrase,  *  broad  '  forms  of 
utterance,  are  not  dialects  at  all,  having  nothing  dialectic  in 
them,  and  all  phrases  developed  in  states  of  rude  employment, 
and  restricted  intercourse,  are  injurious  to  the  tone  and  nar- 
rowing to  the  2)o\ver  of  the  language  they  affect.  Mere 
breadth  of  accent  does  not  spoil  a  dialect  as  long  as  the  speak- 
ers are  men  of  varied  idea  and  good  intelligence  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  life  is  contracted  by  mining,  millwork,  or  any  op- 
pressive and  monotonous  labour,  the  accents  and  phrases  be- 
come debased.  It  is  part  of  the  popular  folly  of  the  day  to 
find  pleasure  in  trying  to  write  and  spell  these  abortive,  crip- 
pled, and  more  or  less  brutal  forms  of  human  speech. 

Abortive,  crippled,  or  brutal,  are  however  not  necessarily 

*  corrupted '  dialects.  Corrupt  language  is  that  gathered  by 
ignorance,  invented  by  vice,  misused  by  insensibility,  or 
minced  and  mouthed  by  affectation,  especially  in  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  words  of  which  only  half  the  meaning  is  under- 
stood, or  half  the  sound  heard.  Mrs.  Gamp's  *  aperiently  so  ' 
— and  the  '  undermined  '  with  primal  sense  of  undermine,  of 
— I  forget  which  gossip,  in  the  Mill  on  the  Floss,  are  master- 
and  mistress  pieces  in  this  latter  kind.  Mrs.  Malaprop's  '  al- 
legories on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  '  are  in  a  somewhat  higher 
order  of  mistake  :  Miss  Tabitha  Bramble's  ignorance  is  vul- 
garised by  her  selfishness,  and  Winifred  Jenkins'  by  her  con- 
ceit. The  '  wot '  of  Noah  Claypole,  and  the  other  degradations 
of  cockneyism  (Sam  Weller  and  his  father  are  in  nothing  more 
admirable  than  in  the  power  of  heart  and  sense  that  can 
purify  even  these)  ;  the  *trewth'  of  Mr.  Chadband,  and 
'  natur '  of  Mr.  Squeers,  are  examples  of  the  con-uption  of 
words  by  insensibility  :  the  use  of  the  word  'bloody'  in  mod- 
ern low  English  is  a  deeper  corruption,  not  altering  tlie  form 
of  the  word,  but  defiling  the  thought  in  it. 
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Tims  inucli  bciiijjf  niulerstootl,  I  kIihU  proceed  io  C'xaniiii(3 
thoroughly  a  fraginont  of  Seott's  LowLind  Scottish  dialect  ; 
not  choosing  it  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  shall  bo  a  piece  reaching  as  low  down  as  he  ever  allows 
Scotch  io  go — it  is  perhaps  the  only  unfair  patriotism  in  him, 
that  if  ever  he  wants  a  word  or  two  of  really  villanous  slang, 
lie  gives  it  in  English  or  Dutch — not  Scotch. 

I  had  intended  in  the  close  of  this  paper  to  analyse  and  com- 
pare the  characters  of  Andrew  Fairservice  and  Richie  I\Ioni- 
plies  for  examples,  the  former  of  innate  evil,  unaffected  by  ex- 
ternal influences,  and  undiseased,  but  distinct  from  natural 
goodness  as  a  nettle  is  distinct  from  balm  or  lavender  ;  and 
the  latter  of  innate  goodness,  contracted  and  pinched  by  cir- 
cumstance, but  still  undiseased,  as  an  oak-leaf  crisped  by  frost, 
not  by  the  worm.  This,  with  much  else  in  my  mind,  I  must 
put  off;  but  the  careful  study  of  one  sentence  of  Andrew's 
will  give  us  a  good  deal  to  think  of. 

I  take  his  account  of  the  rescue  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation. 

Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk — nane  o'  yere  whigmaleeries  and 
curliewurlies  and  opensteek  hems  about  it — a'  solid,  weel- 
jointed  mason-w^ark,  that  will  stand  as  lang  as  the  w'arld,  keep 
hands  and  gunpowther  aff  it.  It  hadamaist  a  douncome  lang 
syne  at  the  .Reformation,  when  they  pu'd  doun  the  kirks  of 
St.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa',  to  cleanse  them  o'  Pap' 
ery,  and  idolatry,  and  image-worship,  and  surplices,  and  sic- 
like  rags  o'  the  muckle  hure  that  sitteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if 
ane  wasna  braid  eneugh  for  her  auld  hinder  end.  Sae  the 
commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  o'  the  Barony,  and  the  Gorbals,  and 
a'  about,  they  behoved  to  come  into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morning, 
to  try  their  hand  on  purging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nick- 
nackets.  But  the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  they  were  feared 
their  auld  edifice  might  slip  the  girths  in  gaun  through  siccan 
rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the  common  bell,  and  assembled 
the  train-bands  wi'  took  o'  drum.  By  good  luck,  the  worthy 
James  Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Guild  that  year — (and  a  gude  ma- 
son he  was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to  keep  up  the  auld 
bigging),  and  the  trades  assembled,  and  otTored  downright 
battle  to  the  coujmons,  rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup  the 
crans,  as  others  had  done  elsewhere.     It  wasna  for  luve  o' 
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Papcrie — lui,  ii;i! — naiie  could  ever  say  that  o'  the  trades  o' 
Glasgow — Sae  they  snne  came  to  an  agreement  to  take  a'  the 
idolatrous  statues  of  sants  (sorrow  bo  on  tliem  !)  out  o'  their 
neuks — And  sae  tlie  bits  o'  stane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces 
by  Scripture  warrant,  and  Hung  into  the  Molendinar  burn,  and 
the  auld  kirk  stood  as  crouse  as  a  cat  when  the  flaesare  kainied 
all"  her,  and  a'body  was  alike  pleased.  And  I  hae  heard  wise 
folk  say,  that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka  kirk  in  Scot- 
land, the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it  is  e'en  now, 
and  we  wad  hae  mair  Christian -like  kirks  ;  for  I  hae  been  sae 
lang  in  England,  that  naething  will  drived  out  o'  my  head, 
that  the  dog-kennel  at  Osbaldistone-Hall  is  better  than  raony 
a  house  o'  God  in  Scotland. 

Now  this  sentence  is  in  the  first  place  a  piece  of  Scottish 
history  of  quite  inestimable  and  concentrated  value.  Andrew's 
temperament  is  the  type  of  a  vast  class  of  Scottish — shall  we 
call  it  '  80J6-thistlian  ' — mind,  which  necessarily  takes  the  view 
of  either  Pope  or  saint  that  the  thistle  in  Lebanon  took  of  the 
cedar  or  lilies  in  Lebanon  ;  and  the  entire  force  of  the  pas- 
sions which,  in  the  Scottish  revolution,  foretold  and  forearmed 
the  French  one,  is  told  in  this  one  paragraph  ;  the  coarseness 
of  it,  observe,  being  admitted,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  laugh, 
any  more  than  an  onion  in  broth  merely  for  its  flavour,  but 
for  the  meat  of  it  ;  the  inherent  constancy  of  that  coarseness 
being  a  fact  in  this  order  of  mind,  and  an  essential  part  of  the 
history  to  be  told. 

Secondly,  observe  that  this  speech,  in  the  religious  passion 
of  it,  such  as  there  may  be,  is  entirely  sincere.  Andrew  is  a 
thief,  a  liar,  a  coAvard,  and,  in  the  Fair  service  from  which  he 
takes  his  name,  a  hypocrite  ;  but  in  the  form  of  prejudice, 
which  is  all  that  his  mind  is  capable  of  in  the  place  of  religion, 
he  is  entirely  sincere.  He  does  not  in  the  least  pretend  detes- 
tation of  image  worship  to  please  his  master,  or  any  one  else ; 
he  honestly  scorns  the  '  carnal  morality  '  as  dowd  and  fusion- 
loss  as  rue-leaves  at  Yule  '  of  the  sermon  in  the  upper  cathe- 
dral ;  and  when  wrapt  in  critical  attention  to  the  '  real  savour 
o'  doctrine'  in  the  crypt,  so  completely  forgets  the  hypocrisy  of 

'  Compare  Mr.  Spurgeoirs  not  iiiii'requent  orations  on  tlie  same  sub- 
ject. 
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I  lis  fair  service  as  to  return  liis  master's  attempt  to  disturb 
liiiii  witli  hard  i)uiiclies  of  the  elbow. 

Thirdly.  He  is  a  man  of  no  mean  sagacity,  quite  up  to  tlio 
average  standard  of  Scottish  common  sense,  not  a  low  one  ; 
and,  though  incapable  of  understanding  any  manner  of  lofty 
thought  or  i)assion,  is  a  shrewd  measurer  of  weaknesses,  and 
not  without  a  spark  or  two  of  kindly  feeling.  See  first  his 
sketch  of  his  master's  character  to  Mr,  Hammoi'gaw,  begin- 
ning :  '  He's  no  a'thegither  sao  void  o'  sense,  neither  ; '  and 
then  the  close  of  the  dialogue  :  '  But  the  lad's  no  a  bad  lad 
after  a',  and  he  needs  some  carefu'  body  to  look  after  him.' 

Fourthly.  He  is  a  good  workman  ;  knows  his  own  business 
well,  and  can  judge  of  other  craft,  if  sound,  or  otherwise. 

All  these  four  qualities  of  him  must  be  known  before  we 
can  understand  this  single  speech.  Keeping  them  in  mind, 
I  take  it  up,  word  by  word. 

You  observe,  in  the  outset,  Scott  makes  no  attempt  what- 
ever to  indicate  accents  or  modes  of  pronunciation  by  changed 
spelling,  unless  the  word  becomes  a  quite  definitely  new  and 
scarcely  writeable  one.  The  Scottish  way  of  pronouncing 
*  James,'  for  instance,  is  entirely  peculiar,  and  extremely  pleas- 
ant to  the  ear.  But  it  is  so,  just  because  it  does  not  change 
the  word  into  Jeems,  nor  into  Jims,  nor  into  Jawms.  A  mod- 
era  writer  of  dialects  would  think  it  amusing  to  use  one  or 
other  of  these  ugly  spellings.  But  Scott  writes  the  name  in 
pure  English,  knowing  that  a  Scots  reader  will  speak  it  right- 
Iv,  and  an  English  one  be  wise  in  lettinq:  it  alone.  On  the 
other  hand  he  writes  '  weel '  for  '  well,'  because  that  word  is 
complete  in  its  change,  and  may  be  very  closely  expressed  by 
the  double  e.  The  ambiguous  *  ?^'s  in  '  gude  '  and  '  sune  '  are 
admitted,  because  far  liker  the  sound  than  the  double  o  would 
be,  and  that  in  '  hure,'  for  grace'  sake,  to  soften  the  word  ; — 
so  also  '  flaes  '  for  *  fleas.'  *Mony  '  for  '  many  '  is  again  posi- 
tively right  in  sound,  and  '  neuk '  dififers  from  our  *  nook  '  in 
sense,  and  is  not  the  same  word  at  all,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Secondly,  observe,  not  a  word  is  corrupted  in  any  indecent 
haste,  slowness,  slovenliness,  or  incapacity  of  pronunciation. 
There   is  no  Uspiug,  drawling,  slobbering,  or  suuftliug  :  the 
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speech  is  as  clear  as  a  bell  and  as  keen  as  an  arrow  :  and  its 
elisions  and  contractions  are  either  melodious,  (*  na,'  for  'not,' 
— 'pu'd,'  for  'pulled,')  or  as  normal  as  in  a  Latin  verse.  The 
long  words  are  delivered  without  the  slightest  bungling  ;  and 
*  bigging '  liuished  to  its  last  (j. 

I  take  the  important  words  now  in  their  places. 

Brave.  The  old  English  sense  of  the  word  in  '  to  go  brave ' 
retained,  expressing  Andrew's  sincere  and  respectful  admira- 
tion. Had  he  meant  to  insinuate  a  hint  of  the  church's  being 
too  fine,  he  would  have  said  '  braw.' 

Kirh.  This  is  of  course  just  as  pure  and  unprovincial  a 
word  as  'Kirche,'  or  '  eglise.' 

Whigmaleerie.  I  cannot  get  at  the  root  of  this  word,  but  it 
is  one  showing  that  the  speaker  is  not  bound  by  classic  rules, 
but  will  use  any  syllables  that  enrich  his  meaning.  '  Nip- 
perty-tipperty '  (of  his  master's  '  poetry-nonsense ')  is  another 
word  of  the  same  class.  '  Curlieurlie  '  is  of  course  just  as  pure 
as  Shakespeare's 'Hurly-burly.'  But  see  first  suggestion  of 
the  idea  to  Scott  at  Blair-Adam  (L.  vi.  2G4). 

Opensteeh  hems.  More  description,  or  better,  of  the  later 
Gothic  cannot  be  put  into  four  syllables.  '  Steek,'  melodious 
for  stitch,  has  a  combined  sense  of  closing  or  fastening.  And 
note  that  the  later  Gothic,  being  precisely  what  Scott  knew 
best  (in  Melrose)  and  liked  best,  it  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  quite 
as  much  himself  '  as  Frank,  that  he  is  laughing  at,  when  he 
laughs  laith  Andrew,  whose  '  opensteek  hems  '  are  only  a  ruder 
metaphor  for  his  own  '  willow-wreaths  changed  to  stone.' 

Gunpowther.  '  -Ther  '  is  a  lingering  vestige  of  the  French 
'-dre.' 

Syne.  One  of  the  melodious  and  mysterious  Scottish  words 
which  have  partly  the  sound  of  wind  and  stream  in  them,  and 
partly  the  range  of  softened  idea  which  is  like  a  distance  of 
blue  hills  over  border  land  ('  far  in  the  distant  Cheviot's  blue '). 
Perhaps  even  the  least  sympathetic  '  Englisher '  might  recog- 
nise this,  if  he  heard  '  Old  Long  Since '  vocally  substituted 

'There  are  three  definite  and  intentional  portraits  of  himself,  in  the 
novels,  each  giving  a  separate  part  of  himself  :  Mr.  Oldbuck,  Frank  Os 
baldistone,  and  Alan  Fairford. 
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/or  (he  Scottish  words  to  tlio  air.  I  <lo  not  know  the  root; 
hut  tlic  "Word's  proper  nieanin^^  is  not  *  since,'  but  before  or 
after  an  interval  of  some  duration,  *as  weel  sune  as  sjne.' 
*But  first  on  Sawnie  gies  a  ca',  Syne,  bauldly  in  she  enters.' 

Behoved  (to  come).  A  ricli  word,  with  peculiar  idiom,  al- 
ways used  more  or  less  ironically  of  anything  done  under  a 
partly  mistaken  and  partly  jiretended  notion  of  duty. 

Sircan.  Far  prettier,  and  fuller  in  meaning  than  'sucli.* 
It  contains  an  added  sense  of  wonder ;   and  means  properly 

*  so  great '  or  '  so  unusual.' 

Took  (o'  dram).  Classical  '  tuck  '  from  Italian  'toccata,'  the 
preluding  '  touch '  or  flourish,  on  any  instrument  (but  see 
Johnson  under  word  'tucket,'  quoting  Othello).  The  deej^er 
Scottish  vowels  are  used  here  to  mark  the  deeper  sound  of 
the  bass  drum,  as  in  more  solemn  warning. 

Bigging.  The  only  word  in  all  the  sentence  of  which  the 
Scottish  form  is  less  melodious  than  the  English,  '  and  what 
for  no,'  seeing  that  Scottish  architecture  is  mostly  little  be- 
yond Bessie  Bell's  and  Mary  Gray's  ?  '  They  biggit  a  bow're 
by  yon  burnside,  and  theekit  it  ow're  wi  rashes.'  But  it  is 
pure  Anglo-Saxon  in  roots  ;  see  glossary  to  Fairbairn's  edition 
of  the  Douglas  Virgd,  1710. 

Coup.     Another  of  the  much-embracing  words ;  short  for 

*  upset,'  but  with  a  sense  of  awkwardness  as  the  inherent 
cause  of  fall ;  compare  Bichie  oNIoniplies  (also  for  sense  of 
'behoved') :  'Ae  auld  hirplin  deevil  of  a  potter  behoved  just 
to  step  in  my  way,  and  offer  me  a  pig  (earthern  pot—  etym. 
dub.),  as  he  said  "just  to  put  my  Scotch  ointment  in  ;"  and  I 
gave  him  a  push,  as  but  natural,  and  the  tottering  deevil 
coupit  owre  amang  his  own  pigs,  and  damaged  a  score  of 
them.'  So  also  Dandie  Dinmont  in  the  postchaise  :  ' 'Od  !  I 
hope  they'll  no  coup  us.' 

TJie  Cleans.  Idiomatic  ;  root  unknown  to  me,  but  it  means 
in  this  use,  full,  total,  and  without  recovery. 

Molendinar.  From  '  molendinum,' the  grinding-place.  I  do 
not  know  if  actually   the   local  name,"  or  Scott's  invention. 

'  Andrew  knows  Latin,  and  miglit  have  coined  the  word  in  his  con- 
ceit ;  but,  writing  to  a  kind  friend  in  Glasgow,  I  find  the  brook  was 
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Coiupare  Sir  Piercie's  '  MoliiuiraH. '  But  at  all  events  used 
here  with  bye-sense  of  det^a'adation  of  the  formerly  idle  saint:! 
to  j^ind  at  the  mill. 

Crouse.     Courageous,  softened  with  a  sense  of  comfort. 

Ilka.  Again  a  word  with  azure  distance,  including  the 
whole  sense  of  '  each '  and  '  every.'  The  reader  must  carefully 
and  reverently  distinguish  these  comprehensive  words,  which 
gather  two  or  more  perfectly  understood  meanings  into  one 
chord  of  meaning,  and  are  harmonies  more  than  words,  ivom 
the  above  noted  blunders  between  two  half-hit  meanings, 
struck  as  a  bad  piano-player  strikes  the  edge  of  another  note. 
In  English  we  have  fewer  of  these  combined  thoughts  ;  so 
that  Shakespeare  rather  plays  wdth  the  distinct  lights  of  his 
words,  than  melts  them  into  one.  So  again  Bishop  Douglas 
spells,  and  doubtless  spoke,  the  word  '  rose,'  dillerently,  ac- 
cording to  his  purpose  ;  if  as  the  chief  or  governing  ruler  of 
flowers,  '  rois,'  but  if  only  in  her  own  beauty,  rose. 

Christian-like.  The  sense  of  the  decency  and  order  proper 
to  Christianity  is  stronger  in  Scotland  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, and  the  word  '  Christian '  more  distinctly  opposed  to 
•beast.'  Hence  the  back-handed  cut  at  the  English  for  their 
over-pious  care  of  dogs. 

I  am  a  little  surprised  myself  at  the  length  to  which  this 
examination  of  one  small  piece  of  Sir  Walter's  first-rate  work 
has  carried  us,  but  here  I  must  end  for  this  time,  trusting,  if 
the  Editor  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  permit  me,  yet  to  tres- 
pass, perhaps  more  than  once,  on  his  readers'  patience  ;  but, 
at  all  events,  to  examine  in  a  following  paper  the  technical 
characteristics  of  Scott's  own  style,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 

called  '  Molyndona '  even  before  the  building  of  the  Sub  dean  Mill  in 
144G.  See  also  account  of  the  locality  in  Mr.  George's  admirable  vol- 
ume, Old  Gl(is(joa\  pp.  120,  149,  &c.  The  Protestantism  of  Glasgow, 
since  throwing  that  powder  of  saints  into  her  brook  Kidron,  has  pre- 
sented it  witli  other  pious  ofi'erings ;  and  my  friend  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  brook,  once  lamed  for  the  purity  of  its  waters  luuch  used  for  bleach- 
ing\  'has  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  been  a  crawling  stream  of  loath- 
someness. It  is  now  bricked  over,  and  a  carriage  way  made  on  the  top 
of  it  ;  underneath  the  foul  mess  still  jiasses  through  the  heart  of  the 
city,  till  it  falls  into  the  Clyde  close  to  the  harbour.' 
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together  ^vitll  livrDii's,  as  o2)pose(l  lo  our  f;isliioii,ibly  recent 
dialects  niul  rhythms  ;  tlic  essential  virtues  of  language,  in 
both  the  masters  of  the  old  school,  hinging  ultimately,  little 
as  it  might  he  thought,  on  certain  inialtc  rable  vi(!\vs  of  theirs 
concerning  the  code  called  'of  tlie  T(;n  Commandments,' 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  dogmas  of  automatic  morality 
which,  summed  again  by  the  witches'  line,  '  Fair  is  foul,  and 
foul  is  fair,'  hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air  of  our  pros- 
perous England. 

John  Ruskin. 

*  He  hated  greetings  in  the  market-place,  and  there  were  gener- 
ally loiterers  in  the  streets  to  persecute  him  either  about  the 
events  of  the  day,  or  about  some  petty  pieces  of  business.' 

These  lines,  which  the  reader  will  find  near  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Antiquanj, 
contain  two  indications  of  the  old  man's  character,  which,  re- 
ceiving the  ideal  of  him  as  a  portrait  of  Scott  himself,  are  of 
extreme  interest  to  me.  They  mean  essentially  that  neither 
Moukbarns  nor  Scott  had  any  mind  to  be  called  of  men, 
Rabbi,  in  mere  hearing  of  the  mob  ;  and  especially  that  they 
hated  to  be  drawn  back  out  of  their  far-away  thoughts,  or 
forward  out  of  their  long-ago  thoughts,  by  any  manner  of 
'  daily  '  news,  whether  printed  or  gabbled.  Of  which  two 
vital  characteristics,  deeper  in  both  the  men,  (for  I  must 
alwa^'s  speak  of  Scott's  creations  as  if  they  were  as  real  as 
himself,)  than  any  of  their  superficial  vanities,  or  passing  en- 
thusiasms, I  have  to  speak  more  at  another  time.  I  quote  the 
passage  just  now,  because  there  was  one  piece  of  the  daily 
news  of  the  year  1815  which  did  extremely  interest  Scott,  and 
materially  direct  the  labour  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  nor 
is  there  any  piece  of  history  in  this  whole  nineteenth  century 
quite  so  pregnant  with  various  instruction  as  the  study  of  the 
reasons  which  influenced  Scott  and  Byron  in  their  opposite 
views  of  the  glories  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

But  I  quote  it  for  another  reason  also.  The  princijial 
greeting  which  Mr.  Oldbuck  on  this  occasion  receives  in  the 
market-place,   being  compared   with  the  speech    of   Andrew 
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Faii'service,  examined  in  my  first  paper,  will  furnish  me  wit'n 
the  text  of  what  I  have  mainly  to  say  in  the  present  one. 

'"Mr.  Oltlbuck,"  said  the  town-clerk  (a  more  important 
person,  who  came  in  front  and  ventured  to  stop  the  old  gentle- 
man), "  the  provost,  understanding  you  were  in  town,  begs  on 
no  account  that  you'll  quit  it  w^ithout  seeing  him  ;  he  wants 
to  si)eak  to  ye  about  bringing  the  water  frae  the  Fairwell 
spring  through  a  part  o'  your  lands." 

'  "  AVhat  the  deuce  ! — have  they  nobody's  land  but  mine  to 
cut  and  carve  on  ? — I  won't  consent,  tell  them." 

*  "  And  the  provost,"  said  the  clerk,  going  on,  without 
noticing  the  rebuff,  "  and  the  council,  wad  be  agreeable  that 
you  should  hae  the  auld  stanes  at  Donagild's  Chapel,  that  ye 
was  wussing  to  hae." 

'  "  Eh  ?— what  ?— Oho  !  that's  another  story— Well,  well, 
I'll  call  upon  the  provost,  and  we'll  talk  about  it." 

'"But  ye  mavui  speak  your  mind  on't  forthwith,  Monk- 
barns,  if  ye  want  the  stanes  ;  for  Deacon  Harlewalls  thinks 
the  carved  through-stanes  might  be  put  with  advantage  on 
the  front  of  the  new  council-house — that  is,  the  twa  cross- 
lefXiZed  fijTfures  that  the  callants  used  to  ca'  Robbin  and  Bob- 
bin,  ane  on  ilka  door-cheek  ;  and  the  other  stane,  that  they 
ca'd  Ailie  Dailie,  abune  the  door.  It  will  be  very  tastefu',  the 
Deacon  says,  and  just  in  the  style  of  modern  Gothic." 

* "  Good  Lord  deliver  me  from  this  Gothic  generation  ! " 
exclaimed  the  Antiquary, — "a  monument  of  a  knight-templar 
on  each  side  of  a  Grecian  porch,  and  a  Madonna  on  the  top 
of  it ! — 0  crimini  ! — "Well,  tell  the  provost  I  wish  to  have  the 
stones,  and  we'll  not  differ  about  the  water-course. — It's  lucky 
I  happened  to  come  this  way  to-day." 

'  They  parted  mutually  satisfied  ;  but  the  wily  clerk  \\iu\ 
most  reason  to  exult  in  the  dexterity  he  had  displayed,  since 
the  w^hole  proposal  of  an  exchange  between  the  monuments 
(which  the  council  had  determined  to  remove  as  a  nuisance, 
because  thej''  encroached  three  feet  upon  the  public  road)  and 
the  privilege  of  conveying  the  water  to  the  burgh,  through 
the  estate  of  Monkbarns,  was  an  idea  which  had  originated 
with  himself  upon  the  pressure  of  the  moment.' 
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lu  this  single  page  of  Scott,  Avill  the  reader  please  note  the 
kiiul  of  prophetic  instinct  with  which  the  great  men  of  every 
age  mark  and  forecast  its  destinies?  The  wjiter  from  the 
Fairwell  is  the  future  Thirlmerc  carried  to  ^Manchester  ;  the 
'  auld  staues  '  '  at  Donagild's  Chapel,  removed  as  a  indm^mx^ 

'  The  following  fragments  out  of  the  letters  in  ray  own  possession, 
written  by  Scott  to  the  builder  of  AbbotsLord,  as  the  outer  decorations 
of  the  house  were  in  process  of  completion,  will  show  how  accurately 
Scott  had  pictured  himself  in  Monkbarns. 

'  Abbotsford  :  April  21,  1817. 
'  Dear  Sir, — Nothing  can  be  more  obliging  than  your  attention  to  the 
old  stones.  You  have  been  as  true  as  the  sundial  itself.'  [The  sundial 
had  just  been  erected.]  *  Of  the  two  I  would  prefer  the  larger  one,  as 
it  is  to  be  in  front  of  a  parapet  quite  in  the  old  taste.  But  in  case  of 
accidents  it  will  be  safest  in  your  custody  till  I  come  to  town  again  on 
the  12th  of  May.  Your  former  favours  (which  were  weighty  as  accept- 
able) have  come  safely  out  here,  and  will  be  disposed  of  with  great 
effect.' 

*  Abbotsford  :  July  30. 

*  I  fancy  the  Tolbooth  still  keeps  its  feet,  but,  as  it  must  soon  descend, 
I  hope  you  will  remember  me.  I  have  an  important  use  for  the  niche 
above  the  door  ;  and  though  man}-  a  man  has  got  a  niche  in  tlie  Tol- 
booth by  building,  I  believe  I  am  the  first  that  ever  got  a  niche  out  of 
it  on  such  an  occasion.  For  which  I  have  to  thank  your  kindness,  and 
to  remain  very  much  your  obliged  humble  servant, 

'  Walter  Scott.  ' 

*  August  IG. 

*  My  dear  Sir, — I  trouble  3'ou  with  this  [.w-]  few  lines  to  thank  you 
for  the  very  accurate  drawings  and  measurements  of  the  Tolbooth  door, 
and  for  your  kind  promise  to  attend  to  my  interest  and  that  of  Abbots- 
ford in  the  matter  of  the  Thistle  and  Fleur  de  Lis.  Most  of  our  scutch- 
eons are  now  mounted,  and  look  very  well,  as  the  house  is  something 
after  the  model  of  an  old  hall  (not  a  castle),  where  such  things  are  well 
in  character.'  [Alas — Sir  Walter,  Sir  Walter  !]  *I  intend  the  old  lion 
to  predominate  over  a  well  which  the  children  liave  christened  the 
Fountain  of  the  Lions.  His  present  den,  however,  continues  to  be  the 
hall  at  Castle  Street.' 

'  September  5. 
'  Dear  Sir, — I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  securing  the  stone.     I  am 
not  sure  tliat  I  will  put  up  the  gate  (juite  in  the  old  form,  but  I  would 
like  to  secure  the  means  of  doing  so.     The  ornamental  stones  are  now 
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foretell  the  necessary  view  taken  by  modern  cockneyism, 
Liberalism,  and  progress,  of  all  things  that  remind  them  of 
the  noble  dead,  of  their  father's  fame,  or  of  their  own  duty  ; 
and  the  public  road  becomes  their  idol,  instead  of  the  saint's 
shrine.  Finally,  the  roguery  of  the  entire  transaction — the 
mean  man  seeing  the  weakness  of  the  honourable,  and  *  best- 
ing '  him — in  modern  slang,  in  the  manner  and  at  the  pace  of 
modern  trade — 'on  the  pressure  of  the  moment.' 

But  neither  are  these  things  what  I  have  at  present  quoted 
the  passage  for. 

I  quote  it,  that  we  may  consider  how  much  wonderful  and 
various  history  is  gathered  in  the  fact,  recorded  for  us  in  this 
piece  of  entirely  fair  fiction,  that  in  the  Scottish  borough  of 
Fairport,  (Montrose,  really,)  in  the  year  17 —  of  Christ,  the 
knowledge  given  by  the  pastors  and  teachers  provided  for  its 
children  by  enlightened  Scottish  Protestantism,  of  their 
fathers'  history,  and  the  origin  of  their  religion,  had  resulted 
in  this  substance  and  sum  ; — that  the  statues  of  two  crusading 
knights  had  become,  to  their  children,  Robin  and  Bobbin  ; 
and  the  statue  of  the  Madonna,  Ailie  Dailie. 

A  marvellous  piece  of  history,  truly :  and  far  too  compre- 
hensive for  general  comment  here.  Only  one  small  piece  of 
it  I  must  carry  forward  the  readers'  thoughts  upon. 

The  pastors  and  teachers  aforesaid,  (represented  tj'pically  in 
another  part  of  this  errorless  book  by  Mr.  Blattergowl)  are 

put  up,  and  have  a  very  happy  effect.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness 
to  let  me  know  when  the  Tolbooth  door  comes  down,  I  will  send  in  my 
carts  for  the  stones  ;  I  liave  an  admirable  situation  for  it.  I  suppose  the 
door  itself  [he  means,  the  wooden  one]  '  will  be  kept  for  the  new  jail ; 
if  not,  and  not  otherwise  wanted,  I  would  esteem  it  curious  to  possess 
it.  Certainly  I  hope  so  many  sore  hearts  will  not  pass  through  the 
celebrated  door  when  in  my  possession  as  heretofore.' 

'  September  8. 

'  I  shonld  esteem  it  very  fortunate  if  I  could  have  the  door  also, 
though  I  suppose  it  is  modern,  having  been  burned  down  at  the  time  of 
Porteou3-mob. 

*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  gentlemen  who  thought  these  re- 
mains of  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  are  not  ill  bestowed  on  their  intended 
possessor.' 
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not,  wliatevor  clso  ilicy  may  luivo  to  answer  for,  anHweraljl(3 
for  thoso  names.  The  names  are  of  tlio  eliildren's  own  {;1iooh- 
ing  and  bestowing,  but  not  of  tlie  eliildren's  own  inventing. 
•  Robin  '  is  a  elassieally  endearing  eognomen,  reeording  the 
errant  heroism  of  old  days — the  name  of  the  Bruce  and  of 
liob  Roy.  'Bobbin  '  is  a  poetical  and  symmetrical  fulfilment 
and  adornment  of  the  original  phrase.  '  Ailie  '  is  the  last 
echo  of  '  Ave,'  changed  into  the  softest  Scottish  Christian 
name  famihar  to  the  children,  itself  the  beautiful  feminine 
form  of  royal  '  Louis  ; '  the  '  Dailic '  again  symmetrically 
added  for  kinder  and  more  musical  endearment.  The  last 
vestiges,  you  see,  of  honour  for  the  heroism  and  religion  of 
their  ancestors,  lingering  on  the  lips  of  babes  and  sucklings. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  necessity  the  children  find 
themselves  under  of  completing  the  nomenclature  rh3'tlimi- 
cally  and  rhyminglj^?  Note  first  the  difference  carefully,  and 
the  attainment  of  both  qualities  by  the  couplets  in  question. 
Rhythm  is  the  syllabic  and  quantitative  measure  of  the  words, 
iu  which  Robin,  both  in  weight  and  time,  balances  Bobbin  ; 
and  Dailie  holds  level  scale  with  Ailie.  But  rhyme  is  the 
added  correspondence  of  sound  ;  unknown  and  undesired,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  by  the  Greek  Orpheus,  but  absolutely 
essential  to,  and,  as  special  virtue,  becoming  titular  of,  the 
Scottish  Thomas. 

The  '  Ryme,' '  you  may  at  first  fancy,  is  the  especially 
childish  j^art  of  the  work.  Not  so.  It  is  the  especially'  chiv- 
alric  and  Christian  part  of  it.  It  characterises  the  Christian 
clumt  or  canticle,  as  a  higher  thing  than  a  Greek  ode,  melos, 
or  hymnos,  or  than  a  Latin  carmen. 

Think  of  it,  for  this  again  is  wonderful !  That  these  chil- 
dren of  Montrose  should  have  an  element  of  music  in  their 
souls  which  Homer  had  not, — which  a  melcTs  of  David  the 
Prophet  and  King  had  not, — which  Orpheus  and  Amphion 
had  not, — which  Apollo's  unrymed  oracles  became  mute  at 
the  sound  of. 

'Henceforward,  not  in  affectation,  but  for  the  reader's  better  con- 
venience,  I  sliall  continue  to  spell  '  Ryme '  without  our  wrongljr 
added  h. 
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A  strange  new  equity  tliis, — melodious  justice  and  judg- 
ment as  it  were, — in  all  words  spoken  solemnly  and  ritualist- 
ically  by  Christian  human  creatures  ; — Robin  and  Bobbin — 
by  the  Crusader's  tomb,  up  to  '  Dies  inc,  dies  ilia,'  ut  judg- 
ment of  the  crusading  soul. 

You  have  to  vmderstand  this  most  deeply  of  all  Chiistian 
minstrels,  from  first  to  last ;  that  they  are  more  musical,  be- 
cause more  joyful,  than  any  others  on  earth  :  ethereal  min- 
strels, pilgrims  of  the  sky,  true  to  the  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home  ;  their  joy  essentially  the  sky-lark's,  in 
light,  in  purity  ;  but,  with  their  human  eyes,  looking  for  the 
glorious  appearing  of  something  in  the  sky,  which  the  bird 
cannot. 

This  it  is  that  changes  Etiniscan  murmur  into  Terza  rima — 
Horatian  Latin  into  Provenyal  troubadour's  melody  ;  not,  be- 
cause less  artful,  less  wise. 

Here  is  a  little  bit,  for  instance,  of  French  ryming  just 
before  Chaucer's  time — near  enough  to  our  own  French  to  be 
intelligible  to  us  yet. 

♦  O  quant  tres-glorieuse  vie, 
Quant  oil  quit  out  peut  et  maistrie, 
Veult  esprouver  pour  necessaire, 
Ne  pour  quant  il  ne  blasma  mie 
La  vie  de  Marthe  sa  mie  : 
Mais  il  lui  donna  exemplaire 
D'autrement  vivre,  et  de  bien  plaire 
A  Dieu  ;  et  plut  de  bien  a  faire : 
Pour  se  conclut-il  que  Marie 
Qui  estoit  a  ses  piedz  sans  braire, 
Et  pensait  d'entendre  et  de  taire, 
Estleut  la  plus  saine  partie. 

La  meilleur  partie  esleut-elie 
Et  la  plus  saine  et  la  plus  belle, 
Qui  ja  ne  luy  sera  ostee 
Car  par  vt'rite  se  fut  celle 
Qui  fut  tousjours  fresche  et  nouvelle, 
D'aymer  Dieu  et  d'en  estre  aym^e; 
Car  jusqu'au  cueur  fut  entam^e, 
Et  si  ardanmient  cnflamee, 


I 
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Quo  tons-jours  ardoit  I'estincelle  ; 
Pjir  quoi  olio  fut  visitc'e 
Et  de  Dieu  premier  comfortce  ; 
Car  chaiitd  est  trop  ysnelle.' 

Tlie  only  law  of  metre,  observed  in  this  song,  is  that  each 
lino  shall  be  octosyllabic  : 

Qui  fut  I  tousjours  |  fresche  et  |  nouvelle, 
D'autre  |  ment  vi  |  vret  de  |  bien  (ben)  plaire. 
Et  pen  I  soit  den  |  tendret  |  de  taire 

But  the  reader  must  note  that  words  which  were  two-syllabled 
in  Latin  mostly  remain  yet  so  in  the  French. 
La  vi  I  c  de  I  Martlie  |  sa  mie, 

although  mie,  which  is  pet  language,  loving  abbreviation  of 
arnica  through  amie,  remains  monosyllabic.  But  vie  elides  its 
e  before  a  vowel : 

Car  Mar-  |  the  me  [  nait  vie  |  active 
Et  Ma-  I  ri-e  |  contemp  |  lative  ; 

and  custom  endures  many  exceptions.  Thus  Marie  may  be 
three-syllabled  as  above,  or  answer  to  mie  as  a  dissyllable  ; 
but  vierge  is  always,  I  think,  dissyllabic,  vier-ge,  with  even 
stronger  accent  on  the  -ge,  for  the  Latin  -go. 

Then,  secondly,  of  quantity,  there  is  scarcely  any  fixed  law. 
The  metres  may  be  timed  as  the  minstrel  chooses — fast  or 
slow — and  the  iambic  current  checked  in  reverted  eddy,  as 
the  words  chance  to  come. 

But,  thirdly,  there  is  to  be  rich  ryming  and  chiming,  no 

matter  how  simply  got,  so  only  that  the  words  jingle  and 

tingle  together  with  due  art  of  interlacing  and  answering  in 

different  parts  of  the  stanza,  correspondent  to  the  involutions 

of  tracery  and   illumination.     The   whole  twelve-line   stanza 

is  thus  constructed  with  two  rymes  only,  six  of  each,  thus 

arranged  : 

aab|aab|bbaJbba| 

dividing  the  verse  thus  into  four  measures,  reversed  in  ascent 
and  descent,  or  descant  more  properly  ;  and  doubtless  with 
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correspondent  phases  in  the  voice-given,  and  duly  accompany- 
ing, or  following,  music  ;  Thomas  the  Rymer's  own  precept, 
that  '  tong  is  chefe  in  mynstrelsye,'  being  always  kept  faithfully 
in  mind. ' 

Here  then  you  have  a  sufficient  examj^lo  of  the  pure  chant 
of  the  Christian  ages ;  which  is  always  at  heart  joyful,  and 
divides  itself  into  the  four  great  forms,  Song  of  Praise,  Song 
of  Prayer,  Song  of  Love,  and  Song  of  Battle  ;  praise,  however, 
being  the  keynote  of  passion  through  all  the  four  forms  ;  ac- 
cording to  the  first  law  which  I  have  already  given  in  the  laws 
of  Fesole  ;  'all  great  Art  is  Praise,*  of  which  the  contrary  is 
also  true,  all  foul  or  miscreant  Art  is  accusation,  Bia^okyj : 
'  She  gave  me  of  the  tree  and  I  did  eat '  being  an  entirely 
museless  expression  on  Adam's  part,  the  briefly  essential  con- 
trary of  Love-song. 

AVith  these  four  perfect  forms  of  Christian  chant,  of  which 
we  may  take  for  pure  examples  the  '  Te  Deum,'  the  '  Te  Lucis 
Ante,'  the  '  Amor  che  nella  mente,'  ^  and  the  '  Chant  de  Roland,' 
arc  mingled  songs  of  mourning,  of  Pagan  origin  (whether 
Greek  or  Danish),  holding  grasp  still  of  the  races  that  have 
once  learned  them,  in  times  of  sufiering  and  sorrow  ;  and 
songs  of  Christian  humiliation  or  grief,  regarding  chiefly  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  or  the  conditions  of  our  own  sin  :  while 
through  the  entire  system  of  these  musical  complaints  are 
interwoven  moralities,  instructions,  and  related  histories,  in 
illustration  of  both,  passing  into  Epic  and  Romantic  verse, 
which  gradually,  as  the  forms  and  learnings  of  society  increase, 
becomes  less  joyful,  and  more  didactic,  or  satiric,  until  the 

'  L.  ii.  278. 

'  'Che  nella  mentc  mia  ragiona.'  Love — you  observe,  the  highest 
Reasonableness.^  instead  of  French  irresse.  or  even  Shakespearian  '  mere 
folly'  ;  and  Beatrice  as  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  in  this  third  song  of  the 
ConiitOy  to  be  compared  witli  the  Revolutionary  Goddess  of  Reason  ? 
remembering  of  the  whole  poem  chiefly  the  line  :  — 

*  Costei  penso  chi  che  mosso  I'universo.* 

(Se«  Ly ell's  Camoniere,  p.  104.) 
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I;ist  ccliooa  of  Christian  joy  nnd  niolody  vanish  in  the  'Vanity 
of  human  "wislies.' 

And  hero  I  nmst  pause  for  a  minute  or  two  to  separate  the 
ditVerent  branches  of  our  inquiry  clearly  from  one  anotlier. 
For  one  thing,  the  reader  must  please  piit  for  the  i)resent  out 
of  liis  head  all  thought  of  the  progress  of  '  civilisation  ' — that 
is  to  say,  broadly,  of  the  substitution  of  wigs  for  hair,  gas  for 
candles,  and  steam  for  legs.  This  is  an  entirely  distinct  mat- 
ter from  the  phases  of  policy  and  religion.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  British  Constitution,  or  the  French  Revolution, 
or  the  unification  of  Italy.  There  are,  indeed,  certain  subtle 
relations  between  the  state  of  mind,  for  instance,  in  Venice, 
which  makes  her  prefer  a  steamer  to  a  gondola,  and  that 
which  makes  her  prefer  a  gazetteer  to  a  duke  ;  but  these  re- 
lations are  not  at  all  to  be  dealt  with  until  we  solemnly  under- 
stand that  whether  men  shall  be  Christians  and  poets,  or 
infidels  and  dunces,  docs  not  depend  on  the  way  they  cut 
their  hair,  tie  their  breeches,  or  light  their  fires.  Dr.  John- 
son might  have  worn  his  wig  in  fulness  conforming  to  his 
dignity,  without  therefore  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
human  wishes  were  vain  ;  nor  is  Queen  Antoinette's  civilised 
hair-powder,  as  opposed  to  Queen  Bertha's  savagely  loose 
hair,  the  cause  of  Antoinette's  laying  her  head  at  last  in  scaf- 
fold dust,  but  Bertha  in  a  pilgrim-haunted  tomb. 

Again,  I  have  just  now  used  the  words  'poet'  and  'dunce,' 
meaning  the  degree  of  each  quality  possible  to  average  human 
nature.  Men  are  eternally  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  j)oet 
(believer,  maker,  and  praiser)  and  dunce  (or  unbeliever,  un- 
maker,  and  dispraiser).  And  in  process  of  ages  they  have  the 
power  of  making  faithful  and  formative  creatures  of  them- 
selves, or  unfaithful  and  ^reformative.  And  this  distinction 
between  the  creatures  who,  blessing,  are  blessed,  and  evermore 
benedidi,  and  the  creatures  who,  cursing,  are  cursed,  and  ever- 
more maledicti,  is  one  going  through  all  humanity;  antediluvian 
in  Cain  and  Abel,  diluvian  in  Ham  and  Shem.  And  the  ques- 
tion for  the  public  of  any  given  period  is  not  whether  they  are 
a  constitutional  or  unconstitutional  vulgus,  but  wliether  they 
are  a  benignant  or  malignant  vulgus.     So  also,  whether  it  is 
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indeed  the  gods  who  have  given  any  gentleman  the  grace  to 
despise  the  rabble,  depends  wholly  on  whether  it  is  indeed  the 
rabble,  or  he,  w^ho  are  the  malignant  persons. 

But  yet  again.  This  diilerence  between  the  persons  to 
whom  Heaven,  according  to  Orpheus,  has  granted  '  the  hour 
of  delight,'  '  and  those  whom  it  has  condemned  to  the  hour 
of  detestableness,  being,  as  I  have  just  said,  of  all  times  and 
nations, — it  is  an  interior  and  more  delicate  dilYerence  which 
we  are  examining  in  the  gift  of  Ciirislian,  as  distinguished  from 
unchristian,  song.  Orpheus,  Pindar,  and  Horace  are  indeed 
distinct  from  the  prosaic  rabble,  as  the  bird  from  the  snake ; 
but  between  Orpheus  and  Palcstrina,  Horace  and  Sidney, 
there  is  another  division,  and  a  new  power  of  music  and  song 
given  to  the  humanity  which  has  hope  of  the  Resurrection. 

TJm  is  the  root  of  all  life  and  all  rightness  in  Christian 
harmony,  whether  of  word  or  instrument ;  and  so  literally, 
that  in  precise  manner  as  this  hope  disappears,  the  power  o\ 
song  is  taken  away,  and  taken  away  utterly.  When  the  Chris- 
tian falls  back  out  of  the  bright  hope  of  the  Resurrection,  even 
the  Orpheus  song  is  forbidden  him.  Not  to  have  known  the 
hope  is  blameless :  one  may  sing,  unknowing,  as  the  swan,  or 
Philomela.  But  to  have  known  and  fall  aw^ay  from  it,  and  to 
declare  that  the  human  wishes,  which  are  summed  in  that  one 
— 'Thy  kingdom  come  ' — are  vain  !  The  Fates  ordain  there 
shall  be  no  singing  after  that  denial. 

For  observe  this,  and  earnestly.  The  old  Orphic  song,  with 
its  dim  hope  of  yet  once  more  Eurydice, — the  Philomela  song 
—  granted  after  the  cruel  silence,  —  the  Halcyon  song  — 
with  its  fifteen  days  of  peace,  were  all  sad,  or  joyful  only  in 
some  vague  vision  of  conquest  over  death.  But  the  Johnso- 
nian vanity  of  wishes  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory  to  Johnson — 
accepted  with  gentlemanly  resignation  by  Pope — triumphantly 
and  with  bray  of  penny  trumpets  and  blowing  of  steam- 
whistles,  proclaimed  for  the  glorious  discovery  of  the  civilised 
ages,  by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Miss  Edge  worth,  Adam  Smith,  and 

'  Siftav  TTjs  ripy\iios — Plato,  Laws,  ii.,  Stepli.  6G9.  'Hour'  having  here 
nearly  the  power  of  '  Fate '  with  added  sense  of  being  a  daughter  of 
Themis. 
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Co.  Tlioro  is  no  God,  but  liavo  ^^o  not  invented  gunpowder? 
— who  ^vunts  a  (irod,  with  thiit  in  his  pocket?'  There  is  no 
KesiiiTection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit ;  but  have  we  not  paper 
and  })ens,  and  cannot  every  blockhead  i)rint  his  (^pinions,  and 
the  Day  of  Judgment  become  Republican,  with  everybody  for 
a  judge,  and  the  liat  of  the  universe  for  the  tlirone?  There 
is  no  law,  but  only  gravitation  and  congelation,  and  we  are 
stuck  together  in  an  everlasting  hail,  and  melted  together  in 
everlasting  mud,  and  great  was  the  day  in  which  our  worships 
were  born.  And  there  is  no  Gospel,  but  only,  whatever  w-e've 
got,  to  get  more,  and,  wherever  we  are,  to  go  somewhere  else. 
And  are  not  these  discoveries,  to  be  sung  of,  and  drummed 
of,  and  fiddled  of,  and  genei'ally  made  melodiously  indubitable 
in  the  eighteenth  century  song  of  praise  ? 

The  Fates  will  not  have  it  so.  No  word  of  song  is  possible, 
in  that  century,  to  mortal  lips.  Only  polished  versification, 
sententious  pentameter  and  hexameter,  until,  having  turned 
out  its  toes  long  enough  without  dancing,  and  pattered  with 
its  lips  long  enough  without  piping,  suddenl}'  Astraea  returns 
to  the  earth,  and  a  Day  of  Judgment  of  a  sort,  and  there  bui'sts 
out  a  song  at  last  again,  a  most  curtly  melodious  triplet  of 
Amphisbsenic  ryme.    U/a  ira.' 

Amphisbseuic,  fanged  in  each  ryme  wdth  fire,  and  obeying 
Ercildoune's  precept,  'Tong  is  chef e  of  mynstrelsye,'  to  the 
syllable. — Don  Giovanni's  hitherto  fondly  chanted  'Andiam, 
andiam,'  become  suddenly  impersonal  and  prophetic  :  It  shall 
go,  and  you  also.     A  cry — before  it  is  a  song,  then  song  and 

'  '  Gunpowder  is  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  modern  times,  and 
irhat  has  cjiren  such  a  superiority  to  civilised  nations  over  baj-barous\t 
{Evenings  at  Home — fifth  evening.)  Xo  man  can  owe  more  than  1  both 
to  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Miss  Edgewortli  ;  and  I  only  wish  tha*  in  the  sub- 
stance of  what  they  wisely  said,  tiiey  had  been  more  listened  to.  Never- 
theless, the  germs  of  all  modern  conceit  and  error  respecting  manufact- 
ure and  industry,  as  rivals  to  Art  and  to  Genius,  are  concentrated  in 
'Erenincjs  at  Home''  and  'Jf<trry  and  Luc:y'' — being  all  the  while  them- 
selves works  of  real  genius,  and  prophetic  of  things  that  have  yet  to  be 
learned  and  fulfilled.  See  for  instance  the  paper,  '  Things  by  their  Right 
Names,' following  the  one  from  which  1  have  just  quoted  (Thy  Ship^, 
and  closing  the  first  volume  of  the  old  edition  of  the  Fceniuga. 
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accompaniment  together — perfectly  done  ;  and  the  march  *  to- 
wards the  field  of  Mars.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
— they  to  the  sound  of  stringed  music — preceded  by  young 
girls  with  tricolor  streamers,  they  have  shouldered  soldier- 
wise  their  shovels  and  picks,  and  with  one  throat  are  singing 
^a  ira.'  ' 

Through  all  the  springtime  of  1790,  '  from  Brittany  to  Bur- 
gundy, on  most  plains  of  France,  under  most  city  walls,  there 
march  and  constitutionally  wheel  to  the  ^^a-iraing  mood  of 
fife  and  drum — our  clear  glancing  phalanxes  ; — the  song  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  virgin  led,  is  in  the  long 
light  of  July.'  Nevertheless,  another  song  is  yet  needed,  for 
phalanx,  and  for  maid.  For,  two  springs  and  summers  having 
gone — amphisbajnic, — on  the  28th  of  August  1792,  '  Dumou- 
riez  rode  from  the  cam^)  of  Maulde,  eastwards  to  Sedan.'  ^ 

And  Longwi  has  fallen  bas(3ly,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Prus- 
sian king  will  beleaguer  Verdun,  and  Clairfait  and  the  Aus- 
triaiis  press  deeper  in  over  the  northern  marches,  Cimmerian 
Europe  behind.  And  on  that  same  night  Dumouriez  as- 
sembles council  of  war  at  his  lodgings  in  Sedan.  Prussians 
here,  Austrians  there,  triumphant  both.  With  broad  highway 
to  Paris  and  little  hindrance — we  scattered,  helpless  here  and 
there — what  to  advise  ?  The  generals  advise  retreating,  and 
retreating  till  Paris  be  sacked  at  the  latest  day  possible. 
Dumouriez,  silent,  dismisses  them, — keeps  only,  with  a  sign, 
Thouvenot.  Silent,  thus,  when  needful,  yet  having  voice,  it 
appears,  of  what  musicians  call  tenor-quality,  of  a  rare  kind. 
Rubini-esque,  even,  but  scarcely  producible  to  fastidious  ears 
at  opera.  The  seizure  of  the  forest  of  Argonne  follows — the 
cannonade  of  Valmy.  The  Prussians  do  not  march  on  Paris 
this  time,  the  autumnal  hours  of  fate  pass  on — ra  ira — and  on 
the  6th  of  November,  Dumouriez  meets  the  Austrians  also. 
*  Dumouriez  wide-winged,  they  wide-winged — at  and  around 
Jemappes,  its  green  heights  fringed  and  maned  with  red  fire. 
And  Dumouriez  is  swept  back  on  this  wing  and  swept  back 

'  Carlyle,  French  Revolution  (Chapman,  1869),  vol.  ii.  p.  70  ;  conf ,  p. 
25,  and  the  (^a  ira  at  Arras,  vol.  iii.  p.  276. 
'  Ibid.  iii.  26. 
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on  thfit,  find  is  like  lo  bo  s\\c})t,  buck  utterly,  when  lie  rushes 
up  in  person,  speaks  a  prompt  \vor(l  or  two,  and  then,  with 
clear  tenor-pipe,  uplifts  the  hymn  of  the  Marseillaise,  ten 
thousand  tenor  or  bass  pipes  joining,  or  say  some  forty  thou- 
sand iu  all,  for  every  heart  leaps  up  at  the  sound  ;  and  so,  with 
rhythmic  march  melod}',  they  rally,  they  advance,  they  rush 
death-defying,  and  like  the  fire  whirlwind  sweep  all  manner 
of  Austrians  from  the  scene  of  action.'  Thus,  through  the 
lips  of  Dumonriez,  sings  Tj'rtacus,  Rouget  dc  Lisle,'  'Aux 
armes — marchons  ! '  Iambic  measure  with  a  witness  !  in  what 
wide  strophe  here  beginning — in  what  unthought-of  anti- 
strophe  returning  to  that  council  chamber  in  Sedan ! 

While  these  two  great  songs  were  thus  being  composed, 
and  sung,  and  danced  to  in  cometary  cycle,  by  the  French 
nation,  here  in  our  less  giddy  island  there  rose,  amidst  hours 
of  business  in  Scotland  and  of  idleness  in  England,  three 
troubadours  of  quite  different  temper.  Different  alno  them- 
selves, but  not  opponent ;  forming  a  perfect  chord,  and  ad- 
verse all  the  three  of  them  alike  to  the  French  musicians,  iu 
this  main  point — that  while  the  (^a  ira  and  Marseillaise  were 
essentially  songs  of  blame  and  wrath,  the  British  bards  wrote, 
virtually,  always  songs  of  praise,  though  by  no  means  psalmody 
in  the  ancient  keys.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  three  are  alike 
moved  by  a  singular  antipathy  to  the  priests,  and  are  pointed 
at  with  fear  and  indignation  b}'  the  j^ietists,  of  their  day  ; — 
not  without  latent  cause.  For  they  are  all  of  them,  with  the 
most  loving  service,  servants  of  that  world  which  the  Puritan 
and  monk  alike  despised  ;  and,  in  the  triple  chord  of  their 
song,  could  not  but  appear  to  the  religious  persons  around 
them  as  respectively  and  specitically  the  praisers — Scott  of  the 
world.  Burns  of  the  flesh,  and  Byron  of  the  devil. 

To  contend  with  this  carnal  orchestra,  the  religious  world, 
having  long  ago  rejected  its  Catholic  Psalms  as  antiquated 
and  unscientific,  and  finding  its  Puritan  melodies  sunk  into 
faint  jar  and  twangle  from  their  native  trumpet-tone,  had 
nothing  to   oppose  but   the  innocent,  rather  than    religious, 

^  Carl  vie,  I'reiich  Ilecolution,  iii.  lOG,  the  last  seiiteuce  altered  iu  js 
word  or  two. 
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verses  of  the  school  recognised  as  that  of  the  English  Lakep 
very  creditable  to  them  ;  domestic  at  once  and  rotined  ;  ob- 
serving the  errors  of  the  world  outside  of  the  Lakes  with  a 
pitying  and  tender  indignation,  and  arriving  in  lacustrine 
seclusion  at  many  valuable  j)rinciples  of  philosophy,  as  pure 
as  the  tarns  of  their  mountains,  and  of  corresponding  depth. 

I  have  lately  seen,  and  with  extreme  pleasure,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold's  arrangement  of  Wordsworth's  poems  ;  and  read  with 
sincere  interest  his  high  estimate  of  them.  But  a  great  poet's 
work  never  needs  arrangement  by  other  hands  ;  and  though 
it  is  very  proper  that  Silver  How  should  clearly  understand 
and  brightly  praise  its  fraternal  Rydal  Mount,  we  must  not 
forget  that,  over  yonder,  are  the  Andes,  all  the  while. 

AVordsworth's  rank  and  scale  among  poets  were  determined 
by  himself,  in  a  single  exclamation  : — 

'  What  was  the  great  Parnassus'  self  to  thee, 
Mount  Skiddaw  V  ' 

Answer  his  question  faithfully,  and  you  have  the  relation 
between  the  great  masters  of  the  Muse's  teaching,  and  the 
pleasant  lingerer  of  his  pastoral  flute  among  the  reeds  of 
Rydal. 

Wordsworth  is  simply  a  Westmoreland  peasant,  with  con- 
siderably less  shrewdness  than  most  border  Englishmen  or 
Scotsmen  inherit  ;  and  no  sense  of  humour  :  but  gifted  (in 
this  singularly)  with  vivid  sense  of  natural  beauty,  and  a 
pretty  turn  for  reflections,  not  always  acute,  but,  as  far  as  they 
reach,  medicinal  to  the  fever  of  the  restless  and  corrupted 
life  around  him.  Water  to  parched  lips  may  be  better  than 
Samian  wine,  but  do  not  let  us  therefore  confuse  the  qualities 
of  wine  and  water.  I  much  doubt  there  being  many  in- 
glorious Miltons  in  our  country  churchyards  ;  but  I  am  very 
sure  there  are  many  Wordsworths  resting  there,  who  were  in- 
ferior to  the  renowned  one  only  in  caring  less  to  hear  them- 
selves talk. 

'  I  have  been  greatly  disappointed,  in  taking  soundings  of  our  most 
majestic  mountain  pools,  to  find  them,  in  no  case,  verge  on  the  un- 
fathomable. 
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With  an  honest  and  kindly  lieart,  a  stimulating  egoism,  a 
^vholosome  contcntm(>nt  in  modest  circumstances,  and  such 
sufficient  ease,  in  that  accepted  state,  as  permitted  the  passing 
of  a  good  deal  of  time  in  wishing  that  daisies  could  see  the 
beauty  of  their  own  shadows,  and  other  such  profitable 
mental  exercises,  Wordsworth  has  left  us  a  series  of  studies 
of  the  graceful  and  happy  shepherd  hfe  of  our  lake  country, 
which  to  me  personally,  for  one,  are  entirely  sweet  and  pre- 
cious ;  but  they  are  only  so  as  the  mirror  of  an  existent  reality 
in  many  ways  more  beautiful  than  its  picture. 

But  the  other  day  I  went  for  an  afternoon's  rest  into  the 
cottage  of  one  of  our  country  people  of  old  statesman  class  ; 
cottage  lying  nearly  midway  between  two  village  churches, 
but  more  conveniently  for  downhill  walk  towards  one  than 
the  other.  I  found,  as  the  good  housewife  made  tea  for  me, 
that  nevertheless  she  went  up  the  hill  to  church.  '  Why  do 
not  you  go  to  the  nearer  church  ? '  I  asked.  '  Don't  you  like 
the  clergyman  ?'  '  Oh  no,  sir,'  she  answered,  'it  isn't  that  ; 
but  you  know  I  couldn't  leave  my  mother.'     '  Your  mother  ! 

she  is  buried  at  H then  ? '     '  Yes,  sir  ;  and  you  know  I 

couldn't  go  to  church  anywhere  else.' 

That  feelings  such  as  these  existed  among  the  peasants,  not 
of  Cumberland  only,  but  of  all  the  tender  earth  that  gives 
forth  her  fruit  for  the  living,  and  receives  her  dead  to  peace, 
might  perhaps  have  been,  to  our  great  and  endless  comfort, 
discovered  before  now,  if  Wordsworth  had  been  content  to 
tell  us  what  he  knew  of  his  own  villages  and  people,  not  as 
the  leader  of  a  new  and  only  correct  school  of  poetry,  but 
simply  as  a  country  gentleman  of  sense  and  feeling,  fond  of 
primroses,  kind  to  the  parish  children,  and  reverent  of  the 
sj^ade  with  which  Wilkinson  had  tilled  his  lands :  and  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  his  influence  on  the  stronger  minds  of 
his  time  was  anywise  hastened  or  extended  by  the  spmt  of 
tunefulness  under  whose  guidance  he  discovered  that  heaven 
rhymed  to  seven,  and  Foy  to  boy. 

Tuneful  nevertheless  at  heart,  and  of  the  heavenly  choir,  I 
gladly  and  frankly  acknowledge  him  ;  and  our  English  litera- 
ture eni'iched  with  a  new  and  a  sinj'ular  >irtue  in  the  aeritU 
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purity  and  healthful  Tightness  of  his  quiet  song ; — but  aerial 
only, — not  ethereal  ;  and  lowly  in  its  privacy  of  light. 

A  measured  mind,  and  calm  ;  innocent,  unrepentant ;  help- 
ful to  sinless  creatures  and  scatheless,  sucli  of  the  flock  as  do 
not  stray.  Hopeful  at  least,  if  not  faithful  ;  content  with  in- 
timations of  immortality  such  as  may  be  in  skipping  of  lambs, 
and  laughter  of  children, — incurious  to  see  in  the  hands  the 
print  of  the  Nails. 

A  gracious  and  constant  mind  ;  as  the  herbage  of  its  native 
hills,  fragrant  and  pure  ; — yet,  to  the  sweej)  and  the  shadow, 
the  stress  and  distress,  of  the  greater  souls  of  men,  as  the 
tufted  thyme  to  the  laurel  wilderness  of  Tempe, — as  the 
gleaming  euphrasy  to  the  dark  branches  of  Dodona. 

[I  am  obliged  to  defer  the  main  body  of  this  paper  to  next 
month,— re\'ises  penetrating  all  too  late  into  my  lacustrine 
seclusion  ;  as  chanced  also  unluckily  with  the  preceding  paper, 
in  which  the  reader  will  perhaps  kindly  correct  the  consequent 
misprints,  p.  29,  1.  20,  of  'scarcely'  to  'securely,'  and  j^.  31, 
1.  34,  '  full,'  with  comma,  to  'fall,'  without  one  ;  noticing  be- 
sides that  liedyauntlet  has  been  omitted  in  the  italicised 
list,  p.  25,  1.  16 ;  and  that  the  reference  to  note  2  should 
not  be  at  the  word  '  imagination,'  p.  24,  but  at  the  word 
'trade,'  p.  25,  1.  7.  My  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  John  Brown, 
sends  me,  from  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  the  following  satisfac- 
tory end  to  one  of  my  difficulties: — '  Coup  the  crans.'  The 
lanouaee  is  borrowed  from  the  '  cran,'  or  trivet  on  which 
small  pots  are  placed  in  cookery,  which  is  sometimes  turned 
with  its  feet  uppermost  by  an  awkward  assistant.  Thus  it 
signities  to  be  completdij  upset.] 

John  JRuskin. 

[Byron.] 

'  Parching  summer  liath  no  warrant 

To  consume  this  crystal  well ; 
Rains,  that  make  each  brook  a  torrent, 
Neither  sully  it,  nor  swell.' 

So  WAS  it,  year  by  3'ear,  among  the  unthought-of  hills.  Lit- 
tle Duddon  and  child  Botha  ran  clear  and  glad  ;  and  laughed 
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from  Irdpfo  to  pool,  Jind  opened  from  pool  to  mere,  translucent, 
throuj^h  endless  djiys  of  i)i!;i('e. 

But  eastward,  between  her  orchard  i)lainH,  Loire  locked  her 
embracmg  dead  in  silent  sands;  dark  with  blood  rolled  Iser  ; 
glacial-pale,  Beresina-Lethe,  b}'  whose  shore  tlie  weary  hearts 
forgot  their  people,  and  their  father's  house. 

Nor  unsullied,  Tiber  ;  nor  unswoln,  Arno  and  Aufidus  ;  and 
Euroclydon  high  on  Hello's  wave ;  meantime,  let  our  happy 
piety  glorify  the  garden  rocks  witli  snowdrop  circlet,  and 
breathe  the  spirit  of  Paradise,  where  life  is  wise  and  innocent. 

Maps  many  have  we,  now-a-days  clear  in  display  of  earth 
constituent,  air  current,  and  ocean  tide.  Shall  we  ever  en- 
grave the  map  of  meaner  research,  whose  shadings  shall  con- 
tent themselves  in  the  task  of  showing  the  depth,  or  drought, 
— the  calm,  or  trouble,  of  Human  Compassion  ? 

For  this  is  indeed  all  that  is  noble  in  the  life  of  Man,  and 
the  source  of  all  that  is  noble  in  the  sj^eech  of  Man.  Had  it 
narrowed  itself  then,  in  those  days,  out  of  all  the  world,  into 
this  peninsula  between  Cockermouth  and  Shap  ? 

Not  altogether  so  ;  but  indeed  the  Vocal  piety  seemed  con- 
clusively to  have  retired  (or  excursed  ?)  into  that  mossy  her- 
mitage, above  Little  Langdale.  The  Oivocal  piety,  with  the 
uncomplaining  sorrow,  of  Man,  may  have  had  a  somewhat 
wider  range,  for  aught  we  know  :  but  history  disregards  those 
items  ;  and  of  lirmly  proclaimed  and  sweetly  canorous  religion, 
there  really  seemed  at  that  juncture  none  to  be  reckoned  upon, 
east  of  Ingleborough,  or  north  of  Crififel.  Only  under  Furness 
Fells,  or  by  Bolton  Prior}',  it  seems  we  can  still  write  Ecclesi- 
astical Sonnets,  stanzas  on  the  force  of  Pra^^er,  Odes  to  Duty, 
and  complimentary  addresses  to  the  Deity  upon  His  endurance 
for  adoration.  Far  otherwise,  over  yonder,  by  S2)ezzia  Bay, 
and  Ravenna  Pineta,  and  in  ravines  of  Hartz.  There,  the 
softest  voices  speak  the  wildest  words  ;  and  Keats  discourses 
of  Endymion,  Shelley  of  Demogorgon,  Goethe  of  Lucifer,  and 
Burger  of  the  Resurrection  of  Death  unto  Death — while  even 
Puritan  Scotland  and  Episcopal  Anglia  produce  for  us  only 
these  three  minstrels  of  doubtful  tone,  who  show  but  small 
respect  for  the  *  unco  guid,'  put  but  limited  faith  in  gifted 
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GilfiUan,  and  translate  with  unflinching  frankness  the  Mor^ 
yante  Maggiore.^ 

Dismal  the  aspect  of  the  spiritual  world,  or  at  least  the 
sound  of  it,  might  well  seem  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  Saints 
(such  as  we  had)  of  the  period — dismal  in  angels'  eyes  also  assur- 
edly !  Yet  is  it  possible  that  the  dismaluess  in  angelic  sight 
may  be  otherwise  quartered,  as  it  were,  from  the  way  of  mor- 
tal heraldry  ;  and  that  seen,  and  heard,  of  angels, — again  I  say 
— hesitatingly — is  it  possible  that  the  goodness  of  the  Unco 
Guid,  and  the  gift  of  Gilfillan,  and  the  word  of  Mr.  Blatter- 
gowl,  may  severally  not  have  been  the  goodness  of  God,  the  gift 
of  God,  nor  the  word  of  God  :  but  that  in  the  much  blotted 
and  broken  efforts  at  goodness,  and  in  the  careless  gift  which 
they  themselves  despised,'  and  in  the  sweet  ryme  and  mui-mur 
of  their  unpurposed  words,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  had,  indeed, 
wandering,  as  in  chaos  days  on  lightless  waters,  gone  forth 
in  the  hearts  and  from  the  lips  of  those  other  three  strange 
prophets,  even  though  they  ate  forbidden  bread  by  the  altar 
of  the  poured-out  ashes,  and  even  though  the  wild  beast  of  the 
desert  found  them,  and  slew. 

This,  at  least,  I  know,  that  it  had  been  well  for  England, 
though  all  her  other  prophets,  of  the  Press,  the  Parliament, 
the  Doctor's  chair,  and  the  Bishop's  throne,  had  fallen  silent  ; 
so  only  that  she  had  been  able  to  understand  with  her  heart 
here  and  there  the  simplest  line  of  these,  her  despised. 

'  *  It  must  be  put  by  the  original,  stanza  for  stanza,  and  verse  for 
verse  ;  and  you  will  see  what  was  permitted  in  a  Catholic  country  and  a 
bigoted  age  to  Churchmen,  on  the  score  of  Religion — and  so  tell  those 
buffoons  who  accuse  me  of  attacking  the  Liturgy. 

'  I  write  in  the  greatest  haste,  it  being  the  hour  of  the  Corso,  and  I 
must  go  and  buffoon  with  the  rest.  My  daughter  Allegra  is  just  gone 
with  the  Countess  G.  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  six.  Our  old  Cardinal  is 
dead,  and  the  new  one  not  appointed  yet — but  the  masquing  goes  on  the 
same.'  (Letter  to  Murray,  355th  in  Moore,  dated  Ravenna,  Feb.  7, 
1828.)  '  A  dreadfully  moral  place,  for  you  must  not  look  at  anybody's 
wife,  except  your  neighbour's  ' 

'^  See  quoted  infra  the  mock,  by  Byron,  of  liimself  and  all  other  mod- 
ern poets,  Juan.,  canto  iii.  stanza  86,  and  compare  canto  xiv.  stanza  8. 
In  reference  of  future  quotations  the  first  numeral  will  stand  always  foi 
canto  ;  the  second  for  stanza  ;  the  third,  if  necessary,  for  line. 
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1  take  one  at  mere  chance  : 

'  Who  thinks  of  self,  whon  gazing  on  the  sky  ?  ' ' 

Well,  I  don't  know  ;  ]Mr.  Wordsworth  certainly  did,  and 
observed,  with  truth,  that  its  clouds  took  a  sober  colouring 
in  consequence  of  his  experiences.  It  is  much  if,  indeed,  this 
sadness  be  unselfish,  and  our  eyes  have  kept  loving  watch  o'er 
Man's  Moi'tality.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  make  any  one 
now-a-days  believe  that  such  sobriety  can  be  ;  and  that  Tur- 
ner saw  deeper  crimson  than  others  in  the  clouds  of  Goldau. 
But  that  any  should  yet  think  the  clouds  brightened  by  Man's 
/?Hniortality  instead  of  dulled  b}'  his  death, — and,  gazing  on 
the  sky,  look  for  the  day  when  every  eye  must  gaze  also — for 
behold.  He  cometh  with  the  clouds — this  it  is  no  more  possi- 
ble for  Christian  England  to  apprehend,  however  exhorted  by 
her  gifted  and  guid. 

'  But  Byron  w^as  not  thinking  of  such  things  ! ' — He,  the 
rein'obate  !    how  should  such  as  he  think  of  Christ? 

Perhaps  not  wholly  as  you  or  I  think  of  Him.  Take,  at 
chance,  another  line  or  two,  to  try  : 

*  Carnage  (so  Wordsworth  tells  you)  is  God's  daughter ;  - 
If  lie  speak  truth,  she  is  Christ's  sister,  and 
Just  now,  hehaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land.' 

Blasphemy,  cry  you,  good  reader  ?  Are  you  sure  you  under- 
stand it?  The  first  line  I  gave  you  was  easy  Byron — almost 
shallow  Byron — these  are  of  the  man  in  his  dejDth,  and  you 
will  not  fathom  them,  like  a  tarn, — nor  in  a  hurr3\ 

'Just  now  behaved  as  in  the  Holy  Land.'  How  did  Car- 
nage behave  in  the  Holy  Land  then  ?  You  have  all  been 
greatly  questioning,  of  late,  whether  the  sun,  which  you  find 
to  be  now  going  out,  ever  stood  still.  Did  you  in  any  lagging 
minute,  on  those  scientific  occasions,  chance  to  reflect  what  he 

'  laUind,  ii.  IG,  where  see  context. 

'  Juan,  viii.  5 ;  but,  by  your  Lordship's  quotation,  Wordsworth  says 
'instrument' — not'  daughter.'  Your  Lordship  had  better  have  said 
'Infant'  and  taken  the  Woolwicli  authorities  to  witness:  only  Infant 
would  not  have  rvmed. 
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was  bid  stand  still /or  .^  or  if  not — will  you  please  look — ^and 
what,  also,  going  forth  again  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  course, 
lie  saw,  rejoicing  ? 

*  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah  unto  Libnah — and 
fought  against  Libnah.  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  and  the 
king  thereof  into  the  hand  of  Israel,  and  he  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein,'  And 
from  Lachish  to  Eglon,  and  from  Eglon  to  Kirjath-Arba,  and 
Sarah's  grave  in  the  Amorites'  land,  '  and  Joshua  smote  all  the 
country  of  the  hills  and  of  the  south — and  of  the  vale  and  of 
the  springs,  and  all  their  kings  ;  he  left  none  remaining,  but 
utterly  destroyed  all  that  breathed — as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
commanded.' 

Thus  '  it  is  written  :  '  though  you  perhaps  do  not  so  often 
hear  these  texts  preached  from,  as  certain  others  about  taking 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.  I  Avonder  how  the  world  would 
like  to  part  with  them  !  hitherto  it  has  always  preferred  part- 
ing first  with  its  Life — and  God  has  taken  it  at  its  "vvord. 
But  Death  is  not  His  Begotten  Son,  for  all  that ;  nor  is  the 
death  of  the  innocent  in  battle  carnage  His  '  instrument  for 
working  out  a  pure  intent '  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  puts  it  ;  but 
Man's  instrument  for  working  out  an  impure  one,  as  B3'ron 
would  have  you  to  know.  Theology  perhaps  less  orthodox, 
but  certainly  more  reverent  ; — neither  is  the  Woolwich  Infant 
a  Child  of  God  ;  neither  does  the  iron-clad  '  Thunderer '  utter 
thunders  of  God — which  facts,  if  you  had  had  the  grace  or 
sense  to  learn  from  Byron,  instead  of  accusing  him  of  blas- 
phemy, it  had  been  better  at  this  day  for  you,  and  for  many 
a  savage  soul  also,  by  Euxine  shore,  and  in  Zulu  and  Afghan 
lands. 

It  was  neither,  however,  for  the  theology,  nor  the  use,  of 
these  lines  that  I  quoted  them  ;  but  to  note  this  main  point 
of  Byron's  own  character.  He  was  the  first  great  Englishman 
who  felt  tlie  cruelty  of  war,  and,  in  its  cruelty,  the  shame. 
Its  guilt  l>ad  been  known  to  George  Fox — its  folly  shown 
practicallv  by  Penn.  But  the  compassion  of  the  pious  world 
had  Ftiil  for  the  most  part  been  shown  only  in  keeping  its 
stock   ^K  Barabbases  unhanged  if  possible  :    and,  till  Byron 
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oame,  iieitlier  Kuncrsdorf,  Eyliiii,  nor  Waterloo,  liad  taught 
the  pity  and  the  pride  of  men  that 

*  The  drying  \ip  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  liDiU'st  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore.'  ' 

Such  pacific  verse  wouhl  not  indeed  have  been  acceptable  to 
the  Edinburgh  volunteers  on  Portobello  sands.  But  Byron 
can  write  a  battle  song  too,  when  it  is  /a'.s  cue  to  fight.  If 
you  look  at  the  introduction  to  the  hies  of  Greece,  namely  the 
85th  and  86th  stanzas  of  the  3rd  canto  of  Don  Juan, — you 
will  find — what  will  you  not  find,  if  only  you  understand 
them  !  '  He  '  in  the  first  line,  remember,  means  the  typical 
modern  poet. 

*  Thus  nsuallj,  when  he  was  asked  to  sing, 

He  gave  the  dilfcrent  nations  something  national. 

'Twas  all  the  same  to  him—"  God  save  the  King  " 
Or  "  Ca  ira"  according  to  the  fashion  all  ; 

His  muse  made  increment  of  anything 

From  the  high  lyric  down  to  the  low  rational : 

If  Pindar  sang  horse-races,  what  should  hinder 

Himself  from  being  as  pliable  as  Pindar  ? 

'In  France,  for  instance,  he  would  write  a  chanson  ; 

In  England  a  six-canto  quarto  tale  ; 
In  Spain,  bed  make  a  ballad  or  romance  on 

The  last  war— much  the  same  in  Portugal  ; 
In  Germany,  the  Pegasus  he'd  prance  on 

Would  be  old  Goethe's— (see  what  says  de  Stael) 
In  Italy  he'd  ape  the  '  Trecentisti  ;' 
In  Greece,  he'd  sing  some  sort  of  hymn  like  this  t'  ye. 

Note  first  here,  as  we  did  in  Scott,  the  concentrating  and 
foretelling  power.  The  '  God  Save  the  Queen  '  in  England, 
fallen  hollow  now^  as  the   '  (/a  ira '  in  France— not  a  man  in 

^  Juan,  viii.  3;  compare  14  and  G3,  with  all  its  lovely  context  CI  — 
68  :  then  82,  and  afterwards  slowly  and  with  thorough  attention,  the 
Devil's  speech,  beginning,  '  Yes,  Sir,  you  forget '  in  scene  2  of  T/ie  De- 
formed Tranaformed  :  then  Sardanapalus's,  act  i.  scene  2,  beginning  '  lie 
is  gone,  and  on  his  finger  bears  my  signet,'  and  finally,  the  Vision  of 
Judyauiitt,  stanzas  o  to  5. 
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iVaiice  knowing  where  either  France  or  '  that  *  (whatevei 
*  that '  may  be)  is  going  to  ;  nor  the  Queen  of  England  dar- 
ing, for  her  hfe,  to  ask  the  tiniest  EngUslnnan  to  do  a  single 
thing  he  doesn't  like  ; — nor  any  salvation,  either  of  Queen  or 
Reahn,  being  any  more  possible  to  God,  unless  under  the 
direction  of  the  Royal  Society  :  then,  note  the  estimate  of 
height  and  depth  in  poetry,  swept  in  an  instant,  '  high  lyric 
to  low  rational.'  Pindar  to  Pope  (knowing  Pope's  height,  too, 
all  the  while,  no  man  better)  ;  then,  the  poetic  power  of 
France — resumed  in  a  word — Beranger ;  then  the  cut  at 
Marmion,  entirely  deserved,  as  we  shall  see,  yet  kindly  given, 
for  everything  he  names  in  these  two  stanzas  is  the  best  of  its 
kind  ;  then  Romance  in  Spain  on — t)ie  last  war,  {^preiient  war 
not  being  to  Spanish  poetical  taste),  then,  Goethe  the  real 
heart  of  all  Germany,  and  last,  the  aping  of  the  Trecentisti 
which  has  since  consummated  itself  in  Pre-Raphaelitism  ! 
that  also  being  the  best  thing  Italy  has  done  through  Eng- 
land, whether  in  Rossetti's  '  blessed  damozels '  or  Burne 
Jones's  '  days  of  creation.'  Lastly  comes  the  mock  at  himself 
— the  modern  English  Greek — (followed  up  by  the  'degener- 
ate into  hands  like  mine  '  in  the  song  itself)  ;  and  then — to 
amazement,  forth  he  thunders  in  his  Achilles  voice.  "We 
have  had  one  line  of  him  in  his  clearness — five  of  him  in  his 
depth — sixteen  of  him  in  his  play.  Hear  now  but  these,  out 
of  his  whole  heart : — 

*  What,  — silent  yet  ?  and  silent  all? 

Ah  no,  the  voices  of  tlie  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one,  arise — we  come — we  come  :   " 
— 'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb.' 

Resun-ection,  this,  you  see  like  Biirger's  ;  but  not  of  death 
unto  death. 

'  Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall.'  I  said  the  whole  heart 
of  Byron  was  in  this  passage.  First  its  compassion,  then  ita 
indignation,  and  the  third  element,  not  yet  examined,  that 
love  of  the  beauty  of  this  world  in  which  the  three — unholy 
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— cliildrcii,  of  its  Fiery  Furnaco  wore  like  to  oacli  otlicr  ;  but 
Byron  the  uidest-hcarted.  Scott  and  Burns  love  Scotland 
more  than  Nature  itself :  for  Burns  the  moon  must  rise  over 
Cumnock  Hills, — for  Scott,  the  Rymer's  glen  divide  the 
Eildons  ;  but,  for  Byron,  Locli-na-Gar  iviUi  Ida,  looks  o'er 
Troy,  and  the  soft  murnuirs  of  the  Deii  and  the  Bruar  change 
into  voices  of  the  dead  on  distant  Marathon. 

Yet  tike  the  parallel  from  Scott,  by  a  field  of  bomeliei 
rest  :— 

*  And  silence  aids — tliougli  tlie  steep  hills 
Send  to  the  lake  a  thousand  rills ; 
In  summer  tide,  so  soft  they  weep, 
The  sound  but  lulls  the  ear  asleep  ; 
Your  horse's  hoof-tread  sounds  too  rude, 
So  stilly  is  the  solitude. 

Naught  living  meets  the  eye  or  ear, 
But  well  I  ween  the  dead  are  near  ; 
For  though,  in  feudal  strife,  a  foe 
Hath  laid  our  Lady's  Chapel  low, 
Yet  still  beneath  the  hallowed  soil, 
The  peasant  rests  him  from  his  toil. 
And,  dying,  bids  his  bones  be  laid 
Where  erst  his  simple  fathers  prayed.' 

And  last  take  the  same  note  of  sorrow — with  Burns*s  finger 
mi  the  fall  of  it : 

'  Mourn,  ilka  grove  the  cushat  kens, 
Ye  hazly  shaws  and  briery  dens, 
Ye  burnies,  wimpliu'  down  your  glens 

Wi'  toddlin'  din, 
Or  foamin'  Strang  wi'  hasty  stens 

Frae  lin  to  lin.' 

As  you  read,  one  after  another,  these  fragments  of  chant  by 
the  gi-eat  masters,  does  not  a  sense  come  upon  you  of  some 
element  in  their  passion,  no  less  than  in  their  sound,  ditierent, 
specifically^  from  that  of  'Parching  summer  hath  no  warrant"? 
Is  it  more  profane,  think  you— or  more  tender — nay,  perhaps, 
in  the  core  of  it,  more  true  V 
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For  instance,  when  we  are  told  that 

'  VVharfe,  as  he  moved  along, 
To  matins  joined  a  mournful  voice,' 

is  this  disposition  of  the  river's  mind  to  pensive  psalmodj 
(jiiite  lo<^ieally  accounted  for  by  the  previous  statement 
(itself  by  no  means  rhythmically  dulcet,)  that 

'  The  hoy  is  in  tlie  arms  of  Wliarfe, 
And  strangled  by  a  merciless  force  '  ? 

Or,  when  we  are  led  into  the  improving  reflection, 

'  How  sweet  were  leisure,  could  it  yield  no  more 
Then  'mid  tliis  wave-washed  churchyard  to  recline, 
From  pastoral  graves  extracting  thoughts  divine  I  ' 

— is  the  divinity  of  the  extract  assured  to  us  by  its  being 
made  at  leisure,  and  in  a  reclining  attitude — as  compared 
with  the  meditations  of  otherwise  active  men,  in  an  erect  one  ? 
Or  are  we  perchance,  many  of  us,  still  erring  somewhat  in 
our  notions  alike  of  Divinity  and  Humanity, — poetical  ex- 
traction, and  moral  position  ? 

On  the  chance  of  its  being  so,  might  I  ask  hearing  for  just 
a  few  words  more  of  the  school  of  Belial  ? 

Their  occasion,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  quite  unjustitiable 
one.  Some  very  wicked  people — mutineers,  in  fact — have 
retired,  misanthropically,  into  an  unfrequented  part  of  the 
country,  and  there  find  themselves  safe,  indeed,  but  extremely 
thirsty.     Whereupon  Byron  thus  gives  them  to  drink  : 

*  A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  lieight 
And  straggling  into  ocean  as  it  might. 
Its  bounding  crystal  frolicked  in  the  ray 
And  gushed  from  cliff  to  crag  with  saltless  spray, 
Close  on  the  wild  wide  ocean, — yet  as  pure 
And  fresh  as  Innocence  ;  and  more  secure. 
Its  silver  torrent  glittered  o'er  the  deep 
As  the  shy  chamois'  eye  o'erlooks  the  steep, 
While,  far  below,  the  vast  and  snllen  swell 
Of  ocean's  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell.' ' 

*•  idand,  iii.  3,  and  compare,  of  shore  surf,  the  'slings  its  high  flakes 
shivered  into  sleet '  of  stanza  7. 
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Now,  I  ])r^\  witli  sucli  iiiithorily  as  an  old  workman  may  take 
coiK'(.'riiiM«^'  liis  trade,  liaviny  also  looked  at  a  waterfall  or  two 
in  my  time,  and  not  unfrequently  at  a  wave,  to  assure  tlio 
reader  tliai  liere  i.s  entirely  first-rate  literary  woik.  Tliougli 
Lucifer  himself  had  written  it,  the  thinj^  is  it,self  good,  and 
not  only  so,  but  unsurpassably  good,  the  closing  line  being 
probabl}'  the  best  concerning  the  sea  yet  written  by  the  race 
of  the  sea-kings. 

But  Lucifer  himself  could  not  have  written  it  ;  neither  any 
servant  of  Lucifer.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  most  readers 
were  surprised  at  my  saying,  in  the  close  of  my  first  paper, 
that  Byron's  '  style '  depended  in  any  wise  on  his  views  re- 
specting the  "l^en  Commandments.  That  so  all-imj^ortant  a 
thing  as  'style'  should  depend  in  the  least  upon  so  ri- 
diculous a  thing  as  moral  sense  :  or  that  Allegra's  father, 
watching  her  drive  by  in  Count  G.'s  coach  and  six,  had  any 
remnant  of  so  ridiculous  a  thing  to  guide, — or  check, — his 
poetical  passion,  may  alike  seem  more  than  questionable  to 
the  liberal  and  chaste  philosophy  of  the  existing  British 
public.  But,  first  of  all,  putting  the  question  of  who  writes, 
or  speaks,  aside,  do  you,  good  reader,  know  good  'st3'le' 
when  you  get  it  ?  Can  you  say,  of  half-a-dozen  given  lines 
taken  anywhere  out  of  a  novel,  or  poem,  or  play,  Tliat  is 
good,  essentially,  in  style,  or  bad,  essentially  ?  and  can  you 
say  why  such  half-dozen  lines  are  good,  or  bad  ? 

1  imagine  that  in  most  cases,  the  reply  would  be  given  with 
hesitation,  yet  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  patience,  and  take 
some  accurate  pains,  I  can  show  you  the  main  tests  of  style  in 
the  space  of  a  couple  of  pages. 

I  take  two  examples  of  absolutely  perfect,  and  in  manner 
liighest,  I.  e.  kingly,  and  heroic,  style :  the  first  example  iij 
expression  of  anger,  the  second  of  love. 


(1)  *  We  are  glad  tlie  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us, 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  i)lay  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  lather's  crown  into  the  hazard.' 
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(2)   *  My  gracious  Silence,  hull ! 

Would'st  tliuu  have  laughed,  had  I  como  coffin'd  liome 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triiimpli  V     Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  tliat  lack  sons.' 

Let  us  note,  point  by  point,  the  conditions  of  greatness 
common  to  both  these  passages,  so  opposite  in  temper. 

A.  Absolute  command  over  all  passion,  however  intense  ; 
this  the  first-of-first  conditions,  (see  the  King's  own  sentence 
just  before,  *  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  King,  Unto 
ivhose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject  As  are  our  wretches 
fettered  in  our  jmsons') ;  and  with  this  self-command,  the 
supremely  surveying  grasp  of  every  thought  that  is  to  be  ut- 
tered, before  its  utterance  ;  so  that  each  may  come  in  its 
exact  place,  time,  and  connection.  The  slightest  hurry,  the 
misplacing  of  a  word,  or  the  unnecessary  accent  on  a  syllable, 
would  destroy  the  *  style  '  in  an  instant. 

B.  Choice  of  the  few^est  and  simplest  words  that  can  be 
found  in  the  compass  of  the  language,  to  express  the  thing 
meant :  these  few  words  being  also  arranged  in  the  most 
straightforward  and  intelligible  way  ;  allowing  inversion  only 
when  the  subject  can  be  made  primary  without  obscurity  : 
(thus,  '  his  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for '  is  bet- 
ter than  '  we  thank  you  for  his  present  and  your  pains.' 
because  the  Dauphin's  gift  is  by  courtesy  put  before  the  Am- 
bassador's pains  ;  but  '  when  to  these  balls  our  rackets  we  have 
matched '  would  have  spoiled  the  style  in  a  moment,  because — 
I  was  going  to  have  said,  ball  and  racket  are  of  equal  rank, 
and  therefore  only  the  natural  order  proper ;  but  also  here 
the  natural  order  is  the  desired  one,  the  English  racket  to 
have  precedence  of  the  French  ball.  In  the  fourth  line  the 
*  in  France '  comes  first,  as  announcing  the  most  important 
resolution  of  action  ;  the  '  by  God's  grace  '  next,  as  the  only 
condition  rendering  resolution  possible  ;  the  detail  of  issue 
follows  with  the  strictest  limit  in  the  final  word.  The  King 
does  not  say  'danger,'  far  less  'dishonour,'  but  '  hazard  '  only; 
of  that  he  is,  humanly  speaking,  sure. 

C.  Perfectly  emphatic  and  clear  utterance  of  tlie  chosen 
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words  ;  slowly  in  i\\v  dooroo  of  tlicir  importanoo,  with  omis- 
sion however  of  every  word  not  absolutely  re(iuircd  ;  and 
natural  use  of  the  familiar  contractions  of  final  dissyllable. 
Thus,  '  play  a  set  shall  stnke  '  is  bettcu-  than  '  play  a  set  thai 
shall  strike,'  and  'match'd'  is  kingly  short — no  necessity  could 
have  excused  *  matched  '  instead.  On  the  contrary,  the  three 
first  words,  'We  are  glad,' would  have  been  s2)oken  by  the 
king  more  slowly  and  fully  than  any  other  syllables  in  the 
whole  passage,  first  pronouncing  the  kingly  *  we  *  at  its  proud- 
est, and  then  the  '  are  '  as  a  continuous  state,  and  then  the 
*  glad,'  as  the  exact  contrary  of  what  the  ambassadors  ex- 
pected him  to  be. ' 

D.  Absolute  spontaneity  in  doing  all  this,  easily  and  neces- 
sarily as  the  heart  beats.  The  king  cannot  speak  otherwise 
than  he  does — nor  the  hero.  The  words  not  merely  come  to 
them,  but  are  compelled  to  them.  Even  lisping  numbers 
'  come,'  but  mighty  numbers  are  ordained,  and  inspired. 

E.  Melody  in  the  words,  changeable  with  their  passion 
fitted  to  it  exactly  and  the  utmost  of  which  the  language  is 
capable — the  melody  in  prose  being  Eolian  and  variable — in 
verse,  nobler  by  submitting  itself  to  stricter  law.  I  will 
enlarge  upon  this  point  presentl3\ 

F.  Utmost  spiritual  contents  in  the  words  ;  so  that  each 
can'ies  not  only  its  instant  meaning,  but  a  cloudy  comj^anion- 
ship  of  higher  or  darker  meaning  according  to  the  passion 
— nearly  always  indicated  b}'  metaphor  :  '  play  a  set ' — some- 
times by  abstraction — (thus  in  the  second  passage  '  silence  ' 
for  silent  one)  sometimes  by  description  instead  of  direct  epi- 
thet ('  coffined  '  for  dead)  but  always  indicative  of  there  being 
more  in  the  speaker's  mind  than  he  has  said,  or  than  he  can 
say,  full  though  his  saying  be.  On  the  quantity  of  this 
attendant  fulness  depends  the   majesty  of  style  ;  that  is  to 

'  A  modern  editor — of  whom  I  will  not  nse  the  expres.sions  winch 
occur  to  me — finding  the  '  we '  a  redundant  syllable  in  the  iambic  line, 
prints  'we're.'  It  is  a  little  thing — but  I  do  not  recollect,  in  the  forty 
years  of  my  literary  experience,, any  piece  of  editor's  retouch  quite  so 
base.  But  I  don't  read  the  new  editions  much  ;  that  must  be  allowed 
for. 
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say,  virtually,  on  the  quantity  of  contained  thought  in  Ijriefent 
words,  such  thought  being  primarily  loving  and  true  :  and 
this  the  sum  of  all — that  nothing  can  be  well  said,  but  with 
truth,  nor  beautifully,  but  by  love. 

These  are  the  essential  conditions  of  noble  speech  in  prose 
and  verse  alike,  but  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  verse,  and 
especially  rymed  verse,  means  the  addition  to  all  these  quali- 
ties of  one  more  ;  of  music,  that  is  to  say,  not  Eolian  merely, 
but  Apolline  ;  a  construction  or  architecture  of  words  fitted 
and  befitting,  under  external  laws  of  time  and  harmony. 

When  Byron  says  '  rhyme  is  of  the  rude,' '  he  means  that 
Burns  needs  it, — while  Henry  the  Fifth  does  not,  nor  Plato, 
nor  Isaiah — yet  in  this  need  of  it  by  the  simple,  it  becomes  all 
the  more  religious  :  and  thus  the  loveliest  pieces  of  Christian 
language  are  all  in  ryme — the  best  of  Dante,  Chaucer,  Doug- 
las, Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Sidney. 

I  am  not  now  able  to  keep  abreast  with  the  tide  of  modern 
scholarship  ;  (nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  make  the  effort,  the 

'  Island,  ii.  5.  I  was  going  to  say,  '  Look  to  the  context,'  but  am  fain 
to  give  it  here ;  for  the  stanza,  learned  by  heart,  ought  to  be  our  school- 
introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 

'  Such  ^va.s  this  ditty  of  Tradition's  days, 
Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  fame  conveys 
In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  sign 
Beyond  the  sound  whose  charm  is  half  divine  ; 
Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye, 
But  yields  young  history  all  to  harmony  ; 
A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  centaur's  lyre 
In  hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 
For  one  long-cherish'd  ballad's  simple  stave 
Rung  from  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave, 
Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet's  grassy  side. 
Or  gathering  mountain  echoes  as  they  glide, 
Hath  greater  power  o'er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 
Than  all  the  columns  Conquest's  minions  rear  ; 
Invites,  when  hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 
For  sages'  labours  or  the  student's  dream ; 
Attracts,  when  History's  volume.-t  are  a  toil — 
The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 
Such  was  this  rude  rhyme — rhyme  is  of  the  rude. 
But  sixch  inspired  the  Norseman's  solitude. 
Who  came  and  conquer'd  ;  such,  wherever  rise 
Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  civilise. 
Exist  ;  and  what  can  our  accouiplish'd  art 
Of  verae  do  more  than  reach  the  uwaken'd  heart  ? ' 
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first  rdo-o  of  its  waves  bcdng  mostly  mmldy,  and  apt  to  make 
a  shallow  swoop  of  the  shore  refuse  :)  so  that  I  have  no  hotter 
book  of  refereiu'o  hv  mo  than  the  confused  essay  on  the  an- 
tiquity of  rymc  at  the  end  of  Turner's  Anfjlo-Saxons.  I  cannot 
liowc^ver  conceive  a  more  interesting  i)ioco  of  work,  if  not  yet 
done,  than  the  c:)llec'tion  of  sifted  earliest  fragments  known 
of  rymed  song  in  European  languages.  Of  Eastern  I  know 
nothing  ;  hut,  this  side  Hellespont,  the  substance  of  the  mat- 
ter is  all  given  in  King  Canute's  impromptu 

'Gaily  ^or  is  it  sweetly  ? — I  forget  which,  and  it's  no  matter)  sang  the 

monks  of  Ely, 
As  Knut  the  king  came  sailing  by  ;  ' 

much  to  be  noted  by  any  who  make  their  religion  lugubrious, 
and  their  Sunday  the  eclipse  of  the  week.  And  observe  fur- 
ther, that  if  Milton  does  not  ryme,  it  is  because  his  faculty  of 
Song  was  concerning  Loss,  chiefly  ;  and  he  has  little  more 
than  faculty  of  Croak,  concerning  Gain  ;  while  Dante,  though 
modern  readers  never  go  further  with  him  than  into  the  Pit, 
is  stayed  only  by  Casella  in  the  ascent  to  the  Rose  of  Heaven. 
So,  Gibbon  can  write  in  /i?'.s'  manner  the  Fall  of  Rome  ;  but 
Virgil,  in  his  manner,  the  rise  of  it ;  and  finally  Douglas,  in 
his  manner,  bursts  into  such  rymed  passion  of  praise  botli  of 
Rome  and  Virgil,  as  befits  a  Christian  Bishop,  and  a  good  sub- 
ject of  the  Holy  See. 

*  Master  of  Makers — sweet  source,  and  springing  well, 
Wide  where  over  all  ringes  thy  heavenly  bell  ; 

AVhy  should  I  then  with  dull  forehead  and  vain, 

With  rude  ingene,  and  barane,  emptive  brain, 

With  bad  harsh  f^peech,  and  lewit  barbare  tongue 

Presume  to  write,  where  thy  sweet  bell  is  rung^ 

Or  counterfeit  thy  precious  wordis  dear? 

Na.  na— not  so  ;  but  kneel  when  I  them  hear. 

But  farther  more — and  lower  to  descend 

Forgive  me,  Virgil,  if  I  thee  oITend 

Pardon  thy  scolar,  sufter  him  to  ryme 

Since  thou  wast  but  ane  mortal  man  sometime.* 
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'  Before  honour  is  humility.'  Does  not  clearer  light  come 
for  you  on  that  law  after  reading  these  nobly  pious  words  ? 
And  note  you  whose  humility  ?  How  is  it  that  the  sound  of 
the  bell  comes  so  instinctively  into  his  chiming  verse  ?  This 
gentle  singer  is  the  son  of — Archibald  Boll-the-Cat ! 

And  now  perhaps  you  can  read  with  right  sympathy  the 
Bcene  in  Marmion  between  his  father  and  King  James. 


•  His  hand  the  monarch  sudden  took — 
Now,  by  tlie  Brace's  soul, 
Angus,  my  hasty  speech  forgive, 
For  sure  as  doth  his  spirit  live 
As  he  said  of  the  Douglas  old 
I  well  may  say  of  you, — ■ 
That  never  king  did  subject  hold, 
In  speech  more  free,  in  war  more  bold, 
More  tender  and  more  true : 
And  while  the  king  his  liand  did  strain 
The  old  man's  tears  fell  down  like  rain.' 


I  believe  the  most  infidel  of  scholastic  readers  can  scarcely 
but  perceive  the  relation  between  the  sweetness,  simplicity, 
and  melody  of  expression  in  these  passages,  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  passions  they  express,  while  men  who  are  not 
scholastic,  and  yet  are  true  scholars,  will  recognise  further  in 
them  that  the  simplicity  of  the  educated  is  lovelier  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  rude.  Hear  next  a  piec§  of  Spenser's  teach- 
ing how  rudeness  itself  may  become  more  beautiful  even  by 
its  mistakes,  if  the  mistakes  are  made  lovingly. 


*  Ye  shepherds '  daughters  that  dwell  on  the  green, 

Hye  you  there  apace  ; 
Let  none  come  there  but  that  virgins  been 

To  adorn  her  grace  : 
And  when  you  come,  whereas  she  in  place. 
See  that  your  rudeness  do  not  you  disgrace  ; 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 

And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  with  a  taudry  lace.* 
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•Bring  hitlior  Iho  pink  and  purple  cullumbine 

With  pyllillowers  ; 
Bring  corou;vtir>iip,  and  sops  in  wine, 

Worn  of  jiarauiours  ; 
Strow  \nv.  tho  ground  with  daffadowndillies 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies  ; 

The  i)retty  pan  nee 

And  the  chevisaunce 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flowre-delice.' ' 

Two  short  pieces  more  only  of  master  song,  and  we  havi 
enough  to  test  all  by. 

(2)  '  No  more,  no  more,  since  thou  art  dead, 

Shall  we  e'er  bring  coy  brides  to  bed, 
No  more,  at  yearly  festivals, 

We  cowslip  balls 
Or  chains  of  columbines  shall  make, 
For  this  or  that  occasion's  sake. 
No,  no!   our  maiden  pleasures  be 
Wrapt  in  thy  winding-sheet  with  thee.'  '■' 

(3)  *  Death  is  now  the  phaMiix  rest, 

And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 
Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she  : 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be.'  ^ 

If  now,  with  the  echo  of  these  perfect  verses  in  your  mind, 
3"ou  turn  to  Byron,  and  glance  over,  or  recall  to  memory, 
enough  of  him  to  give  means  of  exact  comparison,  you  will, 
or  should,  recognise  these  following  kinds  of  mischief  in  him. 
First,  if  any  one  offends  him — as  for  instance  Mr.  Southey,  or 
Lord  Elgin — '  his  manners  have  not  that  repose  that  marks 
the  caste,'  &c.      This  defect  in  his  Lordship's  style,  being  my- 

^  SlcepJierd's  Calendar.  '  Coronati  m,'  loyal-pastoral  for  Carnation; 
*  sops  in  wine,'  jolly-pastoral  for  double  pink  ;  '  paunce,'  thoughtless 
pastoral  for  pansy  ;  '  chevisaunce  '  I  .don't  know,  (not  in  Gerarde) ; 
'  flowre-delice  ' — pronounce  dellice — half  made  up  of  '  delicate'  and  '  de- 
licious.' 

■*  II«rrick,  Dirge  for  JephtlialCa  Daughter.  "  Passionate  Pilgrim. 
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self  scrupulously  and  even  painfully  reserved  in  the  use  of 
vituperative  language,  I  need  not  say  how  deeply  I  de- 
plore. ' 

Secondly.  In  the  best  and  most  \'iolet-bedded  bits  of  his 
^vork  there  is  yet,  as  compared  with  Elizabethan  and  earlier 
verse,  a  strange  taint  ;  and  indehiiable — evening  flavour  of 
Covent  Garden,  as  it  were  ; — not  to  say,  escape  of  gas  in  the 
Strand.  That  is  simply  what  it  proclaims  itself — London  air. 
If  he  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Green-head  (ihyll,  things  would 
of  course  have  been  different.  But  it  was  his  fate  to  come  to 
town — modern  town — like  Michael's  son  ;  and  modern  Lon- 
don (and  Venice)  are  answerable  for  the  state  of  their  drains, 
not  Byron. 

Thirdly.  His  melancholy  is  without  any  relief  whatsoever  ; 
his  jest  sadder  than  his  earnest ;  -while,  in  Elizabethan  work, 
all  lament  is  full  of  hope,  and  all  pain  of  balsam. 

Of  this  evil  he  has  himself  told  you  the  cause  in  a  single 
line,  prophetic  of  all  things  since  and  now.  '  Where  he  gazed, 
a  gloom  pervaded  space.'  ^ 

So  that,  for  instance,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  a  visit  to 
town,  being  an  exemplary  early  riser,  could  walk,  felicitous, 
on  Westminster  Bridge,  remarking  how  the  city  now  did  like 
a  garment  wear  the  beauty  of  the  morning ;  Byron,  rising 
somewhat  later,  contemplated  only  the  garment  which  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  had  by  that  time  received  for  wear 
from  the  city  :  and  again,  while  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  in-epres- 
sible  religious  rapture,  calls  God  to  witness  that  the  houses 
seem  asleep,  Byron,  lame  demon  as  he  was,  flying  smoke- 
drifted,  unroofs  the  houses  at  a  glance,  and  sees  what  the 


^  In  this  point,  compare  the  Curse  of  Minerva  with  the  Tears  of  the 
Muses. 

'^  'He,' — Lucifer;  {Vtsicn  of  Judgment^  24).  It  is  precisely  because 
Byron  was  not  his  servant,  that  he  couhl  see  the  gloom.  To  the  Devil's 
true  servants,  their  Master's  presence  brings  both  cheerfulness  and  pros- 
perity ; — with  a  delightful  sense  of  their  own  wisdom  and  virtue  ;  and 
of  the  'progress'  of  things  in  general  : — in  smooth  sea  and  fair  weather, 
— and  with  no  need  either  of  helm  touch,  or  oar  toil :  as  when  once  one 
is  well  within  the  edge  of  Maelstrom. 
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mighty  cockney  heart  of  them  coutiiins  in  the  btill  lying  of  it, 
and  will  stir  up  to  pui'][)ose  in  tho  waking  busineas  of  it, 

'The  sordor  of  civilisation,  mixed 
With  all  the  passions  which  Man's  fall  hatli  fixed.' ' 

Fourthl}',  with  this  steadiness  of  bitter  melancholy,  there  ia 
joined  a  sense  of  the  material  beauty,  both  of  inanimate  na- 
ture, the  lower  animals,  and  human  beings,  which  in  the  iri- 
descence, colour-depth,  and  morbid  (I  use  the  word  deliberately) 
mystery  and  softness  of  it, — with  other  qualities  indescribable 
by  any  single  words,  and  only  to  be  analysed  by  extreme  care, 
— is  found,  to  the  full,  only  in  five  men  that  I  know  of  in 
modern  times ;  namely  Rousseau,  Shelley,  Byron,  Turner, 
and  myself, — differing  totally  and  throughout  the  entire  group 
of  us,  from  the  delight  in  clear-struck  beauty  of  Angelico  and 
the  Trecentisti ;  and  separated,  much  more  singularly,  from 
the  cheerful  joj^s  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Scott,  by  its 
unaccountable  affection  for  '  Rokkes  blak '  and  other  forms 
of  terror  and  power,  such  as  those  of  the  ice-oceans,  which  to 
Shakespeare  w^ere  only  Alpine  rheum  ;  and  the  Via  Malas  and 
Diabolic  Bridges  which  Dante  would  have  condemned  none 
but  lost  souls  to  climb,  or  cross  ; — all  this  love  of  impending 
mountains,  coiled  thunder-clouds,  and  dangerous  sea,  being 
joined  in  us  with  a  sulky,  almost  ferine,  love  of  retreat  in  val- 
leys of  Charmettes,  gulphs  of  Spezzia,  ravines  of  Olympus,  low 
lodgings  in  Chelsea,  and  close  brushwood  at  Coniston. 

And,  lastty,  also  in  the  whole  group  of  us,  glows  volcanic 
instinct  of  Astraan  justice  returning  not  to,  but  up  out  of,  the 
earth,  wdiich  will  not  at  all  suffer  us  to  rest  any  more  in  Pope's 
serene  *  whatever  is,  is  right ; '  but  holds,  on  the  contraiy,  pro- 
found conviction  that  about  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  what- 
ever at  present  is,  is  wrong  :  conviction  making  four  of  us, 

'  Islan(J,  ii.  4  ;  perfectly  orthodox  theology,  you  observe ;  no  denial 
of  the  fall, — nor  substitution  of  Bacterian  birth  for  it.  Nay,  nearly 
Evangelical  theology,  in  contempt  for  the  human  heart ;  but  with  deeper 
than  Evangelical  humility,  acknowledging  also  what  is  sordid  in  it» 
civilisation. 
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according  to  our  several  uiuiiiiers,  leaders  of  revolution  lot 
the  poor,  and  declarers  of  political  doctrine  monstrous  to  the 
ears  of  mercenary  mankind  ;  and  driving  the  fiftli,  less  san- 
guine, into  mere  painted-melody  of  lament  over  the  fallacy  of 
Hope  and  the  implacableness  of  Fate. 

In  Byron  the  indignation,  the  sorrow,  and  the  efifort  are 
joined  to  the  death  :  and  they  are  the  parts  of  his  nature  (as 
of  mine  also  in  its  feebler  terms),  which  the  seltishly  comforta- 
ble public  have,  literally,  no  conception  of  whatever  ;  and  from 
which  the  piously  sentimental  public,  otlering  up  daily  the 
pure  emotion  of  divine  tranquillity,  shrink  witli  anathema  not 
uuembittered  by  alarm. 

Concerning  which  matters  I  hope  to  speak  further  and  with 
more  precise  illustration  in  my  next  paper ;  but,  seeing  that  this 
present  one  has  been  hitherto  somewhat  sombre,  and  perhaps, 
to  gentle  readers,  not  a  little  discomposing,  I  will  conclude  it 
with  a  piece  of  light  biographic  study,  necessary  to  my  plan, 
and  as  conveniently  admissible  in  this  place  as  afterwards  ; — 
namely,  the  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Scott — whom  we 
shall  always  find,  as  aforesaid,  to  be  in  salient  and  palj^able 
elements  of  character,  of  the  World,  worldly,  as  Burns  is  of  the 
Flesh,  fleshly,  and  Byron  of  the  Deuce,  damnable, — spent  his 
Sunday. 

As  usual,  from  Lockhart's  farrago  we  cannot  find  out  the 
first  thing  we  want  to  know, — whether  Scott  worked  after  his 
week-day  custom,  on  the  Sunday  morning.  But,  I  gather, 
not  ;  at  all  events  his  household  and  his  cattle  rested  (L.  iii. 
108).  I  imagine  he  walked  out  into  his  woods,  or  read  quietly 
in  his  study.  Immediately  after  breakfast,  whoever  was  in 
the  house,  '  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  read  prayers  at 
eleven,  when  I  expect  you  all  to  attend  '  (vii.  30G).  Question 
of  college  and  other  externally  unanimous  j^rayers  settled  for 
us  very  briefly  :  *  if  you  have  no  faith,  have  at  least  manners.' 
He  read  the  Church  of  England  service,  lessons  and  all,  the 
latter,  if  interesting,  eloquently  {ihid.).  After  the  service,  one 
of  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  (vi.  188).  After  the  sermon,  if  the 
weather  was  fine,  walk  with  his  family,  dogs  included  and 
guests,  to  cold  picnic  (iii.  109),  followed  by  short  extempore 
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bibliojil  ii()V(a('ito.s  ;  for  Ik;  1i:u1  bis  iiiljl(>,  ilio  Old  Testa- 
ment espcciiilly,  by  lieart,  it  baviiig  Ix-cmi  Iuh  mother's  last  ^dft 
to  him  (vi.  174).  These  lessous  to  \\\a  children  in  Bible  his- 
tory were  always  given,  whether  there  was  picnic  or  not.  For 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon  he  took  his  pleasure  in  the  woods 
with  Tom  Purdic,  who  also  always  appeared  at  his  master's 
elbow  on  Sunday  after  dinner  was  over,  and  drank  long  life 
to  the  laird  and  his  lady  and  all  the  good  company,  in  a  quaigh 
of  whiskey  or  a  tumbler  of  wine,  according  to  his  fancy  (vi. 
195).  Whatever  might  happen  on  the  other  evenings  of  the 
week,  Scott  always  dined  at  home  on  Sunday  ;  and  with  old 
friends  :  never,  unless  inevitably,  receiving  any  person  with 
whom  he  stood  on  ceremony  (v.  335).  He  came  into  the  room 
rubbing  his  hands  like  a  boy  arriving  at  home  for  the  holidays, 
his  Peppers  and  Mustards  gambolling  about  him,  'and  even 
the  stately  Maida  grinning  and  wagging  his  tail  with  S3'mpa- 
thy.'  For  the  usquebaugh  of  the  less  honoured  week-days,  at 
the  Sunday  board  he  circulated  the  champagne  briskly  during 
dinner,  and  considered  a  pint  of  claret  each  man's  fair  share 
afterwards  (v.  339).  In  the  evening,  music  being  to  the  Scot- 
tish worldly  mind  indecorous,  he  read  aloud  some  favourite 
author,  for  the  amusement  or  edification  of  his  little  circle. 
Shakespeare  it  might  be,  or  Dryden, — Johnson,  or  Joanna 
Baillie, — Crabbe,  or  Wordsworth.  But  in  those  days  'Bj-ron 
was  pouring  out  his  spirit  fresh  and  full,  and  if  a  new  piece 
from  his  hand  had  appeared,  it  was  sure  io  he  read  by  Scott  the 
Sunday  evening  afterwards  /  and  that  with  such  delighted  em- 
phasis as  showed-how  completely  the  elder  bard  had  kept  up 
his  enthusiasm  for  poetry  at  pitch  of  youth,  and  all  his  admira- 
tion of  genius,  free,  pure,  and  unstained  by  th'e  least  drop  of 
literary  jealousy  '  (v.  341), 

With  such  necessary  and  easily  imaginable  varieties  as 
chanced  in  having  Dandy  Dinmont  or  Captain  Brown  for 
guests  at  Abbotsford,  or  Colonel  Manuering,  Counsellor  Pley- 
dell,  and  Dr.  Eobertson  in  Castle  Street,  such  was  Scott's 
habitual  Sabbath  :  a  day,  we  perceive,  of  eating  the  fat,  (din- 
ner, presumably  not  cold,  being  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy 
— thou   also,   even    thou,   Saint    Thomas   of    Trumbull,    hast 
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thine  !)  and  drinking  the  sweet,  abunchxnt  in  the  manner  oi 
Mr.  Southey  s  cataract  of  Lodore, — 'Here  it  comes,  sparklinj^/ 
A  day  bestrewn  with  coronations  and  sops  in  wine  ;  deep  in 
hbations  to  good  hope  and  fond  memory  ;  a  day  of  rest  to 
beast,  and  mirth  to  man,  (as  also  to  sympathetic  beasts  that 
can  be  merry,)  and  concluding-  itself  in  an  Orphic  hour  of  de- 
light, signifying  peace  on  Tweedside,  and  goodwill  to  men, 
there  or  far  away  ; — always  excepting  the  French,  and  Boney. 

'Yes,  and  see  what  it  all  came  to  in  the  end.' 

Not  so,  dark-virulent  Minos-Mucklowrath  ;  the  end  came  of 
quite  other  things  :  of  these,  came  such  length  of  days  and 
peace  as  Scott  had  in  his  Fatherland,  and  such  immortality  as 
he  has  in  all  lands. 

Nathless,  firm,  though  deeply  courteous,  rebuke,  for  his 
sometimes  overmuch  light-mindedness,  was  administered  to 
him  by  the  more  grave  and  thoughtful  Byron.  For  the  Lord 
Abbot  of  Newstead  knew  his  Bible  by  heart  as  well  as  Scott, 
though  it  had  never  been  given  him  by  his  mother  as  her  dear- 
est possession.  Knew  it,  and,  what  was  more,  had  thought  of 
it,  and  sought  m  it  what  Scott  had  never  cared  to  think, 
nor  been  fain  to  seek. 

And  loving  Scott  well,  and  always  doing  him  every  possible 
pleasure  in  the  way  he  sees  to  be  most  agreeable  to  him — as, 
for  instance,  remembering  with  precision,  and  writing  down 
the  very  next  morning,  every  blessed  word  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  been  pleased  to  say  of  him  before  courtly  audi- 
ence,— he  3'et  conceived  that  such  cheap  ryming  as  his  own 
Bride  of  Abydos,  for  instance,  which  he  hael'written  from  be- 
ginning to  end  in  four  days,  or  even  the  travelling  reflections 
of  Harold  and  Juan  on  men  and  women,  were  scarcely  steady 
enough  Sunday  afternoon's  reading  for  a  patriarch -Merlin  like 
Scott.  So  he  dedicates  to  him  a  work  of  a  truly  religious  ten- 
dency, on  which  for  his  own  part  he  has  done  his  best, — the 
drama  of  Cain.  Of  which  dedication  the  virtual  significance 
to  Sir  Walter  mi^ht  be  translated  thus.  Dearest  and  last  of 
Border  soothsayers,  thou  hast  indeed  told  us  of  Black  Dwarfs, 
and  of  White  Maidens,  also  of  Grey  Friars,  and  Green  Fairies  ; 
also  of  sacred  hollies  by  the  well,  and  haunted  crooks  in  the 
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j^^loii.  J>iit  of  llie  busliOH  tliiii  the  ])liU'k  doj^s  rend  in  the 
Avoods  of  I'hlo^ethon  ;  and  of  the  crooks  in  the  glen,  and  the 
bickerings  of  the  burnie  where  ghosts  meet  the  mightiest  of 
us  ;  and  of  the  bhick  misanthrope,  who  is  by  no  means  yet  a 
dwarfed  one,  and  concerning  whom  wiser  creatures  than 
Ilobbie  Elliot  may  tremblingly  ask  '  Gnde  guide  us,  what's 
yon  ? '  hast  thou  yet  known,  seeing  that  thou  hast  yet  told, 
nothing. 

Scott  may  perhaps  have  his  answer.    We  shall  in  good  time 
hear. 

John  Ruskin 


THE 

ELEMENTS   OF   DRAWING 

IN 

THREE   LETTERS  TO   BEGINNERS 

WITH   ILLUSTRATIONS   DRAWN   BY  THE  AUTHOR 


PEEFAOE. 


It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that  in  prefacing  a  Manual  of 
Drawing,  I  ought  to  expatiate  on  the  reasons  why  drawing 
should  he  learned  ;  but  those  reasons  appear  to  me  so  many 
and  so  weighty,  that  I  cannot  quickl}'  state  or  enforce  them. 
With  the  reader's  permission,  as  this  volume  is  too  large  al- 
ready J  will  waive  all  discussion  respecting  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  touch  only  on  those  points  which  may  ap- 
pear questionable  in  the  method  of  its  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  book  is  not  calculated  for  the  use  of 
children  under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen.  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  engage  a  child  in  any  but  the  most  voluntary 
practice  of  art.  If  it  has  talent  for  drawing,  it  will  be  con- 
tinually scrawling  on  what  paper  it  can  get ;  and  should  be 
allowed  to  scrawl  at  its  own  free  v.ill,  due  praise  being  giveo 
for  every  appearance  of  care,  or  truth,  in  its  efforts.  It  should 
be  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with  cheap  colours  almost  as  soon 
as  it  has  sense  enough  to  wish  for  them.  If  it  merely  daubs 
the  paper  with  shapeless  stains,  the  colour-box  may  be  taken 
away  till  it  knows  better :  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  painting 
red  coats  on  soldiers,  strij^ed  flags  to  ships,  etc.,  it  should 
have  colours  at  command  ;  and,  without  restraining  its  choice 
of  subject  in  that  imaf^inative  and  historical  art,  of  a  mihtary 
tendency,  which  children  delight  iu,  (generally  cpiite  a-s  valu- 
able, by  the  way,  as  an}'  historical  art  delighted  in  by  their 
elders,)  it  should  be  gently  led  by  the  pai*ents  to  try  to  draw, 
in  such  childish  fashion  as  may  be,  the  things  it  can  see  and 
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likes, — birds,  or  butterflies,  or  flowers,  or  fruit.  In  Liter  yearf\ 
the  indulgence  of  usinjj^  the  colour  should  only  be  granted  Jia 
a  reward,  after  it  has  shown  care  and  jjrogress  in  its  drawings 
with  pencil.  A  limited  number  of  good  and  amusing  i)rints 
should  always  be  within  a  boy's  reach  :  in  these  days  of  cheap 
illustration  he  can  hardly  possess  a  volume  of  nurseiy  tah.s 
^vithout  good  woodcuts  in  it,  and  should  be  encouraged  to  copy 
what  he  likes  best  of  this  kind  ;  but  should  be  firmly  restricted 
to  a  few  prints  and  to  a  few  books.  If  a  child  has  many  toys, 
it  will  get  tired  of  them  and  break  them  ;  if  a  boy  has  many 
prints  he  will  merely  dawdle  and  scrawl  over  them  ;  it  is  by 
the  limitation  of  the  number  of  his  possessions  that  his  pleas- 
ure in  them  is  perfected,  and  his  attention  concentrated.  The 
parents  need  give  themselves  no  trouble  in  instructing  him,  as 
far  as  drawing  is  concerned,  beyond  insisting  upon  economi- 
cal and  neat  habits  with  his  colours  and  paper,  sliowing  him 
the  best  way  of  holding  pencil  and  rule,  and,  so  far  as  they 
take  notice  of  his  work,  pointing  out  where  a  line  is  too  short 
or  too  long,  or  too  crooked,  when  compared  with  the  coj^y  ; 
acciirainj  being  the  first  and  last  thing  they  look  for.  If  the 
cnild  shows  talent  for  inventing  or  grouping  figures,  the  par- 
ents should  neither  check,  nor  praise  it.  They  may  laugh  with 
it  frankh',  or  show  pleasure  in  what  it  has  done,  just  as  they 
show  pleasure  in  seeing  it  well,  or  cheerful  ;  but  they  must 
not  praise  it  for  being  clever,  any  more  than  they  would  praiscJ 
it  for  being  stout.  They  should  praise  it  only  for  Avhat  costs 
it  self-denial,  namely  attention  and  hard  work  ;  otherwiao 
they  will  make  it  work  for  vanity's  sake,  and  always  badly. 
The  best  books  to  put  into  its  hands  are  those  illustrated 
by  George  Cruikshank  or  by  Eichter.  (See  Appendix.)  At 
about  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  it  is  quite  time  enough 
to  set  youth  or  girl  to  serious  work  ;  and  then  this  book  will, 
I  think,  be  useful  to  them  ;  and  I  have  good  hope  it  may  bo 
so,  likewise,  to  persons  of  more  advanced  age  wishing  to  know 
something  of  the  first  principles  of  art. 

Yet  observe,  that  the  method  of  study  recommended  is  not 
brought  forward  as  absolutely  the  best,  but  only  as  the  best 
which  I  can  at  present  devise  for  an  isolated  student.     It  ia 
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voiy  likely  lluit  fartlior  experience  in  teaching  may  enable  mo 
to  modify  it  witli  .advantage  in  Kcv(!ral  important  respects  ;  but 
I  am  sure  the  main  principles  of  it  arc  sound,  and  most  of  the 
exercises  as  useful  as  they  can  be  rendered  without  a  master's 
superintendence.  The  method  differs,  however,  so  materially 
from  that  generally  adopted  by  drawing-masters,  that  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation  may  be  needed  to  justify  what  might 
otherwise  be  thought  wilful  eccentricity. 

The  manuals  at  present  published  on  the  subject  of  drawing 
are  all  directed,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  one  or  other  of  two  ob- 
jects. Either  they  propose  to  give  the  student  a  power  of  dex- 
terous sketching  with  pencil  or  water-colour,  so  as  to  emulate 
(at  considerable  distance)  the  slighter  work  of  our  second-rate 
artists  ;  or  they  propose  to  give  him  such  accurate  command 
of  mathematical  forms  as  may  afterwards  enable  him  to  design 
rapidly  and  cheaply  for  manufactures.  When  drawing  is  taught 
as  an  accomplishment,  the  first  is  the  aim  usually  proposed ; 
while  the  second  is  the  object  kept  chiefly  in  view  at  Marl- 
borough House,  and  in  the  branch  Government  Schools  of 
Design. 

Of  the  fitness  of  the  modes  of  study  adopted  in  those  schools, 
to  the  end  specially  intended,  judgment  is  hardly  yet  pos- 
sible ;  only,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  are  all  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  confusing  art  as  applied  to  manufacture,  with  manufact- 
.ure  itself.  For  instance,  the  skill  by  which  an  inventive  work- 
man designs  and  moulds  a  beautiful  cup,  is  skill  of  true  art ;  but 
the  skill  by  which  that  cup  is  copied  and  afterwards  multi- 
plied a  thousandfold,  is  skill  of  manufacture  :  and  the  faculties 
which  enable  one  workman  to  design  and  elaborate  his  original 
piece,  are  not  to  be  developed  by  the  same  system  of  instruc- 
tion as  those  which  enable  another  to  produce  a  maximum 
number  of  approximate  copies  of  it  in  a  given  time.  Farther  : 
it  is  surely  inexpedient  that  any  reference  to  purposes  of 
manufacture  should  interfere  with  the  education  of  the  artist 
himself.  Try  first  to  manufacture  a  Raphael  ;  then  let  Raph- 
ael direct  your  manufacture.  He  will  design  you  a  i)late,  or 
cup,  or  a  house,  or  a  palace,  whenever  you  want  it,  and  de- 
sign them  in  the  most  convenient  and  rational  way  ;  but  dc 
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not  let  your  anxiety  to  reach  the  platter  and  the  cup  interfere 
with  your  education  of  the  luiphael.  Obtain  first  the  best 
work  you  can,  and  the  ablest  hands,  irresjjective  of  any  con- 
sideration of  economy  or  faciUty  of  production.  Then  leave 
your  trained  artist  to  determine  how  far  art  can  be  popular- 
ised, or  manufacture  ennobled. 

Now,  I  believe  that  (irrespective  of  differences  in  individual 
temper  and  character)  the  excellence  of  an  artist,  as  such, 
depends  wholly  on  refinement  of  perception,  and  that  it  is 
this,  mainly,  which  a  master  or  a  school  can  teach  ;  so 
that  while  powers  of  invention  distinguish  man  from  man, 
powers  of  perception  distinguish  school  from  school.  All 
great  schools  enforce  delicacy  of  drawing  and  subtlety  of 
sight :  and  the  only  rule  which  I  have,  as  yet,  found  to  be 
without  exception  respecting  art,  is  that  all  great  art  is  deli- 
cate. 

Therefore,  the  chief  aim  and  bent  of  the  following  system 
is  to  obtain,  first,  a  perfectly  patient,  and,  to  the  utmost  of 
the  pupil's  power,  a  delicate  method  of  work,  such  as  may 
ensure  his  seeing  truly.  For  I  am  nearly  convinced,  that 
when  once  we  see  keenly  enough,  there  is  very  little  difiiculty 
in  drawing  what  we  see  ;  but,  even  supposing  that  this  diffi- 
culty be  still  great,  I  believe  that  the  sight  is  a  more  im- 
portant thing  than  the  drawing  ;  and  I  would  rather  teach 
drawing  that  my  pupils  may  leai'n  to  love  Nature,  than  teach, 
the  looking  at  Nature  that  they  may  learn  to  draw.  It  is 
surely  also  a  more  important  thing  for  young  people  and  un- 
professional students,  to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  art  of 
others,  than  to  gain  much  power  in  art  themselves.  Now  the 
modes  of  sketcliing  ordinarily  taught  are  inconsistent  with 
this  power  of  judgment.  No  person  trained  to  the  supei-ficial 
execution  of  modern  water-colour  painting,  can  understand 
the  work  of  Titian  or  Leonardo  ;  they  must  for  ever  remain 
blind  to  the  refinement  of  such  men's  pencilling,  and  the  pre- 
cision of  their  thinking.  But,  however  slight  a  degree  of 
manipulative  power  the  student  may  reach  by  pursuing  the 
mode  recommended  to  him  in  these  letters,  I  will  answer  for 
it  that  he  cannot  go  once  through  the  advised  exercises  without 
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bojifinninpf  to  undersiand  wliat  niaHterly  work  means  ;  and,  by 
the  time  he  has  gained  some  proliciency  in  them,  he  will  have 
a  pleasure  in  lookinjjf  at  the  painting  of  tlu;  great  S(;hools,  and 
a  new  perception  of  the  ex(]uisiteness  of  natural  scenery,  such 
as  would  repay  him  for  much  more  labour  than  I  have  asked 
him  to  undergo. 

That  labour  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  irksome,  nor  is  it 
possible  that  it  should  bo  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  pupil 
works  unassisted  by  a  master.  For  the  smooth  and  straight 
road  w'hich  admits  unembarrassed  j^rogress  must,  I  fear,  be 
dull  as  well  as  smooth  ;  and  the  hedges  need  to  be  close  and 
trim  when  there  is  no  guide  to  warn  or  bring  back  the  erring 
traveller.  The  s^^stem  followed  in  this  work  will,  therefore, 
at  first,  surprise  somewhat  sorrowfully  those  w^ho  are  familiar 
with  the  practice  of  our  class  at  the  Working  Men's  College  ; 
for  there,  the  pupil,  having  the  master  at  his  side  to  extricate 
him  from  such  embarrassments  as  his  first  efforts  may  lead 
into,  is  at  once  set  to  draw  from  a  solid  object,  and  soon  finds 
entertainment  in  his  efforts  and  interest  in  his  difficulties. 
Of  course  the  simplest  object  which  it  is  possible  to  set  before 
the  eye  is  a  sphere  ;  and  practically,  I  find  a  child's  toy,  a 
white  leather  ball,  better  than  anything  else  ;  as  the  gradations 
on  balls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which  I  use  sometimes  to  try  the 
strength  of  pupils  who  have  had  previous  practice,  are  a  little 
too  dehcate  for  a  beginner  to  perceive.  It  has  been  objected 
that  a  circle,  or  the  outline  of  a  sphere,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  lines  to  draw.  It  is  so  ;  but  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  drawn.  All  that  his  study  of  the  ball  is  to  teach  the  pupil, 
is  the  way  in  which  shade  gives  the  appearance  of  projection. 
This  he  learns  most  satisfactorily  from  a  sphere  ;  because  any 
sohd  form,  terminated  by  straight  lines  or  flat  surfaces,  owes 
some  of  its  appearance  of  projection  to  its  perspective  ;  but  in 
the  sphere,  what,  without  shade,  was  a  flat  circle,  becomes, 
merely  by  the  added  shade,  the  image  of  a  solid  ball ;  and  this 
fact  is  just  as  striking  to  the  learner,  whether  his  circular  out- 
line be  true  or  false.  He  is,  therefore,  never  allowed  to 
trouble  himself  about  it  ;  if  lie  makes  the  ball  look  as  oval  as 
an  egg,  the  degree  of  error  is  simply  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
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he  does  better  next  time,  ami  better  still  the  next.  But  hit? 
mind  is  always  fixed  on  the  gradation  of  shade,  and  the  out- 
line left  to  take,  in  due  time,  care  of  itself.  I  call  it  outline, 
for  the  sake  of  immediate  intelligibility, — strictly  speaking,  it 
is  merely  the  edge  of  the  shade  ;  no  pupil  in  my  class  being 
ever  allowed  to  draw  an  outline,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  is 
pointed  out  to  him,  from  the  first,  that  Nature  relieves  one 
mass,  or  one  tint,  agiiinst  another ;  but  outlines  none.  The 
outline  exercise,  the  second  suggested  in  this  letter,  is  recom- 
mended, not  to  enable  the  pupil  to  draw  outlines,  but  as  the 
only  means  by  which,  unassisted,  he  can  test  his  accuracy  of 
eye,  and  discipline  his  hand.  When  the  master  is  by,  errors 
in  the  form  and  extent  of  shadows  can  bo  pointed  out  as 
easily  as  in  outline,  and  the  handling  can  be  gradually  cor- 
rected in  details  of  the  work.  But  the  solitary  student  can 
only  find  out  his  own  mistakes  by  help  of  the  traced  limit,  and 
can  only  test  the  firmness  of  his  hand  by  an  exercise  in  which 
nothing  but  firmness  is  required  ;  and  during  which  all  other 
considerations  (as  of  softness,  complexity,  &c.)  are  entirely 
excluded. 

Both  the  system  adopted  at  the  Working  Men's  College, 
and  that  recommended  here,  agree,  however,  in  one  principle, 
which  I  consider  the  most  important  and  special  of  all  that 
are  involved  in  ni}-  teaching :  namely,  the  attaching  its  full 
importance,  from  the  first,  to  local  colour.  I  believe  that  the 
endeavour  to  separate,  in  the  course  of  instruction,  the  ob- 
servation of  light  and  shade  from  that  of  local  colour,  has 
always  been,  and  must  always  be,  destructive  of  the  student's 
power  of  accurate  sight,  and  that  it  corrupts  his  taste  as  much 
as  it  retards  his  progress.  I  will  not  occupy'  the  reader's  time 
by  any  discussion  of  the  jirinciple  here,  but  I  wish  him  to 
note  it  as  the  only  distinctive  one  in  my  system,  so  far  as  it  h 
a  system.  For  the  recomniendation  to  the  pupil  to  copy  faith- 
fully, and  without  alteration,  whatever  natural  object  he 
chooses  to  study,  is  ser\'iceable,  among  other  reasons,  just  be- 
cause it  gets  rid  of  systematic  rules  altogether,  and  teaches 
people  to  draw,  as  country  lads  learn  to  ride,  without  saddle 
or  stirrups ;  my  main  object  being,   at  first,   not  to  get  mj 
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/)iipilM  to  liold  tlicir  reins  prettily,  but  to  "  nit  like  a  jack- 
Miapes,  never  off." 

In  these  written  instructions,  therefore,  it  has  always  been 
with  regret  that  I  have  seen  myself  forced  to  advise  anythinj^ 
like  monotonous  or  formal  discipline.  But,  to  the  unassisted 
student,  such  formalities  arc  indisj^ensable,  and  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  the  sense  of  secure  advancement,  and  the  pleas- 
ure of  independent  effort,  may  render  the  following  out  of 
even  the  more  tedious  exercises  here  proposed,  possiljle  to  the 
solitary  learner,  without  weariness.  But  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, and  he  finds  the  first  steps  painfully  irksome,  I  can  only 
desire  him  to  consider  whether  the  acquirement  of  so  great  a 
power  as  that  of  pictorial  expression  of  thought  be  not  worth 
some  toil  ;  or  whether  it  is  likely,  in  the  natural  order  of 
matters  in  this  working  world,  that  so  great  a  gift  should  bo 
attainable  by  those  who  will  give  no  price  for  it. 

One  task,  however,  of  some  difficulty,  the  student  will  find 
I  have  not  imposed  upon  him  :  namely,  learning  the  laws  of 
perspective.  It  would  be  worth  while  to  learn  them,  if  he 
could  do  so  easily  ;  but  without  a  master's  help,  and  in  the 
way  perspective  is  at  present  explained  in  treatises,  the  diffi- 
culty is  greater  than  the  gain.  For  perspective  is  not  of  the 
slightest  use,  except  in  rudimentary  work.  You  can  draw  the 
rounding  line  of  a  table  in  perspective,  but  you  cannot  draw 
the  sweep  of  a  sea  bay  ;  j-ou  can  foreshorten  a  log  of  wood 
by  it,  but  you  cannot  foreshorten  an  arm.  Its  laws  are  too 
gross  and  few  to  be  applied  to  any  subtle  form  ;  therefore,  aa 
you  must  learn  to  draw  the  subtle  forms  by  the  eye,  certainly 
you  may  draw  the  simple  ones.  No  great  painters  ever 
trouble  themselves  about  perspective,  and  very  few  of  them 
know  its  laws ;  they  draw  everything  by  the  eye,  and,  nat- 
urally enough,  disdain  in  the  easy  parts  of  their  work  rules 
which  cannot  help  them  in  difficult  ones.  It  would  take 
about  a  month's  labour  to  draw  imjoerfectly,  by  laws  of  per- 
spective, what  any  great  Venetian  will  draw  perfectly  in  five 
minutes,  when  he  is  throwing  a  wreath  of  leaves  round  a 
head,  or  bending  the  curves  of  a  pattern  in  and  out  among 
the  folds  of  drapery.     It  is  true  that  when  ^i^rspective  wai 
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first  discovered,  everybody  amused  themselves  with  it  ;  and 
all  the  great  painters  put  fine  saloons  and  arcades  behin<l 
their  madonnas,  merely  to  show  that  they  could  draw  in  per- 
spective  :  but  even  this  was  generally  done  by  them  only  to 
catch  the  public  eye,  and  they  disdained  the  perspective  so 
much,  that  though  they  took  the  greatest  pains  with  the  cir- 
clet of  a  crown,  or  the  rim  of  a  crystal  cuj),  in  the  heart  of 
their  picture,  they  would  twist  theii*  capitals  of  columns  and 
towers  of  churches  about  in  the  background  in  the  most  wan- 
ton way,  wherever  they  liked  the  lines  to  go,  provided  only 
they  left  just  perspective  enough  to  please  the  public.  In 
modern  days,  I  doubt  if  any  artist  among  us,  except  David 
Roberts,  knows  so  much  perspective  as  would  enable  him  to 
draw  a  Gothic  arch  to  scale,  at  a  given  angle  and  distance. 
Turner,  though  he  was  professor  of  perspective-  to  the  Royal 
Academy,  did  not  know  what  he  professed,  and  never,  as  far 
as  I  remember,  drew  a  single  building  in  true  perspective  in 
his  life  ;  he  drew  them  only  with  as  much  perspective  as  suited 
him.  Prout  also  knew  nothing  of  perspective,  and  twisted 
his  buildings,  as  Turner  did,  into  whatever  shaj^es  he  liked. 
I  do  not  justify  this  ;  and  would  recommend  the  student  at 
least  to  treat  perspective  with  common  civility,  but  to  pay  no 
court  to  it.  The  best  way  he  can  learn  it,  by  himself,  is  by 
taking  a  pane  of  glass,  fixed  in  a  frame,  so  that  it  can  be  set 
upright  before  the  eye,  at  the  distance  at  which  the  proposed 
sketch  is  intended  to  be  seen.  Let  the  eye  be  placed  at  some 
fixed  point,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  pane  of  glass,  but  as 
high  or  as  low  as  the  student  likes  ;  then  with  a  brush  at  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  a  little  body-colour  that  will  adhere  to  the 
glass,  the  lines  of  the  landscape  may  be  traced  on  the  glass, 
as  you  see  them  through  it.  When  so  traced  they  are  all  in 
true  perspective.  If  the  glass  be  sloped  in  any  direction,  the 
lines  are  still  in  true  perspective,  only  it  is  perspective  cal- 
culated for  a  sloping  plane,  while  common  i^erspective  always 
supposes  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be  vertical.  It  is  good, 
in  early  practice,  to  accustom  yourself  to  enclose  your  subject, 
before  sketching  it,  with  a  light  frame  of  wood  held  upright 
before  you  ;  it  will  show  you  what  you  may  legitimately  take 
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into  your  picture,  iuid  wliai  choice  there  is  l:)etween  a  narrow 
foreground  near  you,  and  a  \vid(i  one  farther  oil;  also,  what 
height  of  tree  or  building  you  can  properly  take  in,  <fec.* 

Of  figure  drawing,  nothing  is  said  in  the  following  pages, 
because  I  do  not  think  figures,  as  chief  aul)jects,  can  be  drawn 
to  any  good  purpose  by  an  amateur.  As  accessaries  in  land- 
scape, they  are  just  to  be  drawn  on  the  same  principles  as 
anything  else. 

Lastly  :  If  any  of  the  directions  given  subsequently  to  the 
student  should  be  found  obscure  by  him,  or  if  at  any  stage  of 
the  recommended  practice  he  finds  himself  in  difficulties 
which  I  have  not  provided  enough  against,  he  may  apply  by 
letter  to  Mr.  Ward,  who  is  my  under  drawing-master  at  the 
Working  Men's  College  (4:5  Great  Ormond  Street),  and  who 
•will  give  any  required  assistance,  on  the  lowest  terms  that 
can  renumerate  him  for  the  occupation  of  his  time.  I  have 
not  leisure  myself  in  general  to  answer  letters  of  inquiry, 
however  much  I  may  desire  to  do  so  ;  but  Mr.  Ward  has  al- 
ways the  powder  of  referring  any  question  to  me  when  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  I  have  good  hope,  however,  that  enough 
guidance  is  given  in  this  work  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
any  serious  embarrassment ;  and  I  believe  that  the  student 
who  obeys  its  directions  will  find,  on  the  whole,  that  the  best 
answer  of  questions  is  perseverance  ;  and  the  best  drawing- 
masters  are  the  woods  and  hills. 

*  If  the  student  is  fond  of  architecture,  and  wishes  to  know  more  of 
perspective  than  he  can  learn  in  this  rough  way,  Mr.  Runciman  (of  49 
Accacia  Road,  St.  John's  Wood \  who  was  my  first  drawing-master,  and 
to  whom  I  owe  many  happy  hours,  can  teach  it  him  quickly,  easily,  and 
rightly. 
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LETTER  I. 

on    first    practice. 

My  Dear  Reader  : 

Whether  this  book  is  to  be  of  use  to  you  or  not,  dependfl 
wholly  on  your  reason  for  wishing  to  learn  to  draw.  If  you 
desire  only  to  possess  a  graceful  accomplishment,  to  be  able 
to  converse  in  a  fluent  manner  about  drawing,  or  to  amr.se 
yourself  listlessly  in  listless  hours,  I  cannot  help  you  :  but  if 
you  wish  to  learn  drawing  that  you  may  be  able  to  set  down 
clearly,  and  usefully,  records  of  such  things  as  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  words,  either  to  assist  your  own  memory  of  them, 
or  to  convey  distinct  ideas  of  them  to  other  people  ;  if  you 
wish  to  obtain  quicker  perceptions  of  the  beauty  of  the 
natural  world,  and  to  preserve  something  like  a  true  image  of 
beautiful  things  that  pass  away,  or  which  you  must  yourself 
leave  ;  if,  also,  you  wish  to  understand  the  minds  of  great 
painters,  and  to  be  able  to  appreciate  their  work  sincerely, 
seeing  it  for  yourself,  and  loving  it,  not  merely  taking  up  the 
thoughts  of  other  people  about  it  ;  then  I  can  help  you,  or, 
which  is  better,  show  you  how  to  help  yourself. 

Only  you  must  understand,  first  of  all,  that  these  powers 
which  indeed  are  noble  and  desirable,  cannot  be  got  without 
work.  It  is  much  easier  to  learn  to  draw  well,  than  it  is  to 
learn  to  play  well  on  any  musical  instrument  ;  but  you  know 
that  it  takes  three  or  four  years  of  practice,  giving  three  or 
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four  liours  ii  clay,  to  acquire  even  ordinary  coiuinand  over  the 
keys  of  a  piano  ;  and  you  must  not  think  that  a  masterly  com- 
mand of  your  pencil,  and  the  knowledge  of  what  may  be  done 
with  it,  can  be  acquired  without  painstaking,  or  iu  a  very 
short  time.  The  kind  of  drawing  which  is  taught,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  tauglit,  in  our  schools,  in  a  term  or  two,  perhaps 
at  the  rate  of  an  hour's  practice  a  week,  is  not  drawing  at  all. 
It  is  only  the  performance  of  a  few  dexterous  (not  always  even 
that)  evolutions  on  paper  with  a  black-lead  pencil  ;  profitless 
alike  to  performer  and  beholder,  unless  as  a  matter  of  vanity, 
and  that  the  smallest  possible  vanity.  If  any  young  person, 
after  being  taught  what  is,  in  polite  circles,  called  "  drawing," 
will  try  to  copy  the  commonest  piece  of  real  icorh — suppose 
a  lithograph  on  the  titlepage  of  a  new  opera  air,  or  a  woodcut 
in  the  cheapest  illustrated  newspaper  of  the  day — they  will 
find  themselves  entirely  beaten.  And  yet  that  common  litho- 
graph was  drawn  with  coarse  chalk,  much  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  the  pencil  of  which  an  accomplished  young  lady 
is  supposed  to  have  command  ;  and  that  w^oodcut  was  drawn 
in  urgent  haste,  and  half  spoiled  in  the  cutting  afterwards  ; 
and  both  were  done  by  people  whom  nobody  thinks  of  as  ar- 
tists, or  praises  for  their  power  ;  both  were  done  for  daily 
bread,  with  no  more  artist's  pride  than  any  simple  handicrafts- 
men feel  in  the  work  they  live  by. 

Do  not,  therefore,  think  that  you  can  learn  drawing,  any  more 
than  a  new  language,  without  some  hard  and  disagreeable  la- 
bour. But  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  this  price,  fear  that  you  may  be  unable  to  get 
on  for  want  of  special  talent.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  per- 
sons who  have  peculiar  talent  for  art,  draw  instinctively  and 
get  on  almost  without  teaching  ;  though  never  without  toil 
It  is  true,  also,  that  of  inferior  talent  for  drawing  there  are 
many  degrees  ;  it  w411  take  one  person  a  much  longer  time 
than  another  to  attain  the  same  results,  and  the  results  thus 
painfully  attained  are  never  quite  so  satisfactory  as  those  got 
with  gi'eater  ease  when  the  faculties  are  naturally  adapted  to 
the  study.  But  I  have  never  yet,  in  the  experiments  I  have 
made,  met  with  a  person  who  could  not  learn  to  draw  at  all  j 
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ftiul,  ill  goncriil,  llioro  Is  a  Katisfaciorv  and  available  power  in 
ovoiy  Olio  to  Irani  drawing-  if  lio  wishes,  just  as  nearly  all  per- 
sons liave  the  i)ower  of  learning  French,  Latin,  nr  arithmetic, 
in  a  decent  and  useful  degree,  if  their  lot  in  life  requires  them 
to  possess  such  knowledge. 

Supposing  then  tliat  you  are  ready  to  take  a  certain  jiniount 
of  pains,  and  to  bear  a  little  irksomeness  and  a  few  disa2^2:>oint  - 
ments  bravely,  I  can  promise  you  that  an  hour's  practice  a  day 
for  six  months,  or  an  hour's  practice  every  other  day  for 
twelve  months,  or,  dis2)osed  in  whatever  w'ay  3'ou  find  conve- 
nient, some  hundred  and  fifty  hours'  practice,  will  give  you 
sufficient  power  of  drawing  faithfully  whatever  you  want  to 
draw,  and  a  good  judgment,  up  to  a  certain  point,  of  other 
people's  work  :  of  wdiich  hours,  if  you  have  one  to  spare  at 
present,  we  may  as  well  begin  at  once. 

EXERCISE    I. 

Everything  that  3'ou  can  see,  in  the  world  around  you,  pre- 
sents itself  to  your  eyes  only  as  an  arrangement  of  patches  of 
different  colours  variously  shaded.*     Some  of  these  patches  of 

*  (N.  B.  This  note  is  only  for  the  satisfaction  of  incredulous  or  curious 
readers.  You  may  miss  it  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  or  are  willing  to  take 
the  statement  in  the  text  on  trust.) 

The  perception  of  solid  Form  is  entirely  a  matter  of  experience.  We 
»ee  nothing  but  flat  colours  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  series  of  experiments 
that  we  find  out  that  a  stain  of  black  or  grey  indicates  the  dark  side  of 
a  solid  substance,  or  that  a  faint  hue  indicates  that  the  object  in  whicli 
it  appears  is  far  away.  The  whole  technical  power  of  painting  depends 
on  our  recovery  of  what  may  be  called  the  innocence  of  the  eye  ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  sort  of  childish  perception  of  these  flat  stains  of  colour,  merely 
as  sucli,  without  consciousness  of  what  they  signify,  as  a  blind  man 
would  see  them  if  suddenly  gifted  with  sight. 

For  instance  ;  when  grass  is  lighted  strongly  by  the  sun  in  certain 
directions,  it  is  turned  from  green  into  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  dusty- 
looking  yellow.  If  we  had  been  born  blind,  and  were  suddenly  en- 
dowed with  sight  on  a  piece  of  grass  thus  lighted  in  some  parts  by  tlie 
sun,  it  would  appear  to  us  that  part  of  the  grass  was  green,  and  parJ 
a  dusty  yello*v'  (very  nearly  of  the  colour  of  primroses) ;  and,  if  there 
were  primroses  near,  we  should  think  that  the  sunlighted  grass  was  an- 
other mass  of  plants  of  the  same  sulphur-yellow  colour.     We  should  trj 
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colour  have  an  appearance  of  lines  or  texiure  within  them,  an 
a  piece  of  cloth  or  slik  has  of  threads,  or  an  animal's  skin 
shows  texture  of  hairs  ;  but  whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
the  first  broad  aspect  of  the  thing  is  that  of  a  patch  of  some 
definite  colour  ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  learned  is,  how  to 
produce  extents  of  smooth  colour,  without  texture. 

This  can  only  be  done  properly  with  a  brush  ;  but  a  brush, 
being  soft  at  the  point,  causes  so  much  uncertainty  in  the 
touch  of  an  unpractised  hand,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
learn  to  draw  first  with  it,  and  it  is  better  to  take,  in  early 
l)ractice,  some  instrument  with  a  hard  and  fine  point,  both 
that  we  may  give  some  support  to  the  hand,  and  that  by  work- 
ing over  the  subject  with  so  delicate  a  point,  the  attention  may 
be  i^roperly  directed  to  all  the  most  minute  parts  of  it.     Even 

to  gather  some  of  tliem,  and  tlien  find  that  the  colour  went  away  from 
the  grass  when  we  stood  between  it  and  the  sun,  but  not  from  the  prim- 
roses ;  and  by  a  series  of  experiments  we  shouhl  lind  out  that  the  sun 
was  really  the  cause  of  the  colour  in  the  one, — not  in  the  other.  Wo 
go  through  such  processes  of  experiment  unconsciously  in  childhood  ; 
and  having  once  come  to  conclusions  touching  the  signification  of  certain 
colours,  we  always  suppose  that  we  »ee  what  we  only  know,  and  have 
hardly  any  consciousness  of  the  real  aspect  of  the  signs  we  have  learned 
to  interpret.  Very  few  people  have  any  idea  that  sunliglited  grass  is 
yellow. 

Now,  a  highly  accomplished  artist  has  always  reduced  himself  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  this  condition  of  infantine  sight.  He  sees  the  col- 
ours of  nature  exactly  as  they  are.  and  therefore  perceives  at  once  in 
the  sunliglited  grass  the  precise  relation  between  the  two  colours  that 
form  its  shade  and  light.  To  him  it  does  not  seem  shade  and  light,  but 
bluish  green  barred  with  gold. 

Strive,  therefore,  first  of  all,  to  convince  yourself  of  this  great  fact 
about  sight.  This,  in  your  hand,  which  you  know  by  experience  and 
touch  to  be  a  book,  is  to  your  eye  nothing  but  a  patch  of  white,  vari- 
ously gradated  and  spotted ;  this  other  thing  near  you,  wliich  by  expe- 
rience you  know  to  be  a  table,  is  to  youi:  eye  only  a  patch  of  brown, 
variously  darkened  and  veined  ;  and  so  on  :  and  the  whole  art  of  Paint- 
ing consists  merely  in  perceiving  the  shape  and  depth  of  these  patches 
of  colour,  and  putting  patches  of  the  same  size,  depth,  and  shape  on  can- 
vas. The  only  obstacle  to  the  success  of  painting  is,  that  many  of  tha 
real  colours  are  brighter  and  paler  than  it  is  possible  to  put  on  canvas ; 
we  must  put  darker  ones  to  represent  them. 
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tho  best  artists  need  occasionally  to  study  subjects  with  a 
pointed  instruinont,  in  order  thus  to  discipline  their  atten- 
tion :  and  a  beginner  must  bo  content  to  do  so  for  a  consider- 
able period. 

Also,  observe  that  before  we  trouble  ourselves  about  difTer- 
ences  of  colour,  we  must  be  able  to  lay  on  one  colour  j^roperly. 
in  whatever  gradations  of  depth  and  whatever  shajoes  v.e  want. 
We  will  tr}',  therefore,  first  to  lay  on  tints  or  jDatches  of  (jrc]!, 
of  whatever  depth  we  want,  with  a  pointed  instrument. 
Take  any  finely-pointed  steel  pen  (one  of  Gillott's  lithographic 
crow-quills  is  best),  and  a  piece  of  quite  smooth,  but  not  shin- 
ing, note-paper,  cream-laid,  and  get  some  ink  that  has  stood 
already  some  time  in  the  inkstand,  so  as  to  be  quite  black,  and 
as  thick  as  it  can  be  without  clogging  the  pen.  Take  a  rule, 
and  draw  four  straight  lines,  so  as  to  enclose  a  square  or 
nearly  a  square,  about  as  large  as  a.  Fig.  1.  I  say  nearly  a 
square,  because  it  does  not  in  the  least  matter  whether  it  is 
quite  square  or  not,  the  object  being  merely  to  get  a  space 
enclosed  by  straight  lines. 


Fig.  1. 


Now,  try  to  fill  in  that  square  space  with  crossed  lines,  so 
completely  and  evenly  that  it  shall  look  like  a  square  patch  of 
grey  silk  or  cloth,  cut  out  and  laid  on  the  white  paper,  as  at  h. 
Cover  it  quickly,  first  with  straightish  lines,  in  any  direction 
you  like,  not  troubling  yourself  to  draw  them  much  closer  or 
neater  than  those  in  the  square  a.  Let  them  quite  dry  before 
retouching  them.  (If  you  draw  three  or  four  squares  side  by 
side,  you  may  always  be  going  on  with  one  while  the  others 
are  drying).  Tlien  cover  these  lines  with  others  in  a  different 
direction,  and  let  those  dry  ;  then  in  another  direction  still, 
and  let  those  (by.  Always  wait  long  enough  to  run  no  risk 
of  blotting,  and  then  draw  the  lines  as  quickly  as  you  can- 
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Each  ought  to  be  laid  on  as  swiftly  as  the  dash  of  the  pen  of  a 
good  writer  ;  but  if  you  try  to  reach  this  great  speed  at  tirst 
you  will  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  which  is  a  fault  in 
this  exercise.  Yet  it  is  better  to  do  so  now  and  then  than  to 
draw  the  lines  very  slowly  ;  for  if  you  do,  the  pen  leaves  a  lit- 
tle dot  of  ink  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  these  dots  spoil 
your  work.  So  draw  each  line  quickly,  stopping  always  as 
nearly  as  you  can  at  the  edge  of  the  square.  The  ends  of  lines 
which  go  over  the  edge  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  with  the 
penknife,  but  not  till  you  have  done  the  whole  work,  other- 
wise you  roughen  the  paper,  and  the  next  line  that  goes  over 
the  edge  makes  a  blot. 

When  you  have  gone  over  the  whole  three  or  four  times, 
you  will  find  some  parts  of  the  square  look  darker  than  other 
parts.  Now  try  to  make  the  lighter  parts  as  dark  as  the  rest, 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  of  equal  depth  or  darkness.  You 
will  find,  on  examining  the  work,  that  where  it  looks  darkest 
the  lines  are  closest,  or  there  are  some  much  darker  lines, 
than  elsewhere  ;  therefore  you  must  put  in  other  lines,  or 
little  scratches  and  dots,  between  the  lines  in  the  j^aler  parts  ; 
and  where  there  are  very  conspicuous  dark  lines,  scratch  them 
out  lightly  with  the  penknife,  for  the  eye  must  not  be  attracted 
by  any  line  in  particular.  The  more  carefully  and  delicately 
3'ou  fill  in  the  little  gaps  and  holes  the  better  ;  you  will  get  on 
faster  by  doing  two  or  three  squares  perfectly  than  a  great 
many  badly.  As  the  tint  gets  closer  and  begins  to  look  even, 
work  with  very  little  ink  in  your  pen,  so  as  hardly  to  make 
any  mark  on  the  p;q3er  ;  and  at  last,  where  it  is  too  dark,  use 
the  edge  of  your  penknife  very  lightly,  and  for  some  time,  to 
wear  it  softly  into  an  even  tone.  You  will  find  that  the  great- 
est difficulty  consists  in  getting  evenness  :  one  bit  will  always 
look  darker  than  another  bit  of  your  square  ;  or  there  will  be 
a  granulated  and  sandy  look  over  the  whole.  When  you  find 
your  paper  quite  rough  and  in  a  mess,  give  it  up  and  begin 
another  square,  but  do  not  rest  satisfied  till  you  have  done 
your  best  with  every  square.  The  tint  at  last  ought  at  least 
to  be  as  close  and  even  as  that  in  b,  Fig.  1.  You  will  find, 
however,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  pale  tint ;  because. 
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niihirally,  ilio  ink  liiH^siicccssiirv  lo  produco  ar-losc  tint  at  all, 
hl'U'kon  tlio  paper  more  tlian  yoii  want.  You  iiiUHt  got  ovor 
this  (litHculty  not  so  nmcli  by  loavin;^  tlio  linos  wide  apart  as 
l)y  trying-  lo  draw  llicni  oxce.ssivoly  line,  lijj^litly  and  swiftly; 
being  very  cautious  in  filling  in  ;  and,  at  last,  passing  the  pen- 
knife over  the  whole,  liy  keeping  s(n'eral  squares  in  progress 
at  one  time,  and  reserving  your  pen  for  the  light  one  just 
when  the  ink  is  nearly  exhausted,  you  may  get  on  better. 
The  paper  ought,  at  last,  to  look  lightly  and  evenly  toned  all 
over,  with  no  lines  distinctly  visible. 

EXEKCISE    II. 

As  this  exercise  in  shading  is  very  tiresome,  it  will  be  well 
to  vary  it  by  proceeding  with  another  at  the  same  time.  The 
power  of  shading  riglitly  depends  mainly  on  iir/JUnes^s  of  hand 
and  keenness  of  sight  ;  but  there  are  other  qualities  required 
in  drawing,  dependent  not  merely  on  lightness,  but  steadiness 
of  hand  ;  and  the  eye,  to  l^e  perfect  in  its  power,  must  bo 
made  accurate  as  well  as  keen,  and  not  only  see  shrewdly,  but 
measure  justly. 

Possess  3'ourself,  therefore,  of  any  cheap  work  on  botany 
containing  outline  plates  of  leaves  and  flowers,  it  does  not 
matter  whether  bad  or  good  :  "  Baxter's  British  Flowering 
Plants  "  is  quite  good  enough.  Copy  any  of  the  simplest  out- 
lines, first  with  a  soft  pencil,  following  it,  by  the  eye,  as  nearlv 
as  you  can  ;  if  it  does  not  look  right  in  proportions,  rub  out 
and  correct  it,  always  by  the  eye,  till  you  think  it  is  right  . 
when  you  have  got  it  to  your  mind,  lay  tracing-paper  on  tlio 
book,  on  this  paper  trace  the  outline  3'ou  have  been  copying, 
and  apply  it  to  your  own  ;  and  having  thus  ascertained  the 
faults,  correct  them  all  patiently,  till  you  have  got  it  a?  neaily 
accurate  as  may  be.  Work  with  a  very  soft  pencil,  and  do  nor 
rub  out  so  hard*  as  to  spoil  tlie  surface  of  your  paper  ;  never 

*  Stale  crumb  of  bread  is  better, if  you  are  niakiug  a  delicate  drawing, 
than  India-rubber,  for  it  di.sturlhs  the  surface  of  the  paper  less:  but  it 
crumoles  about  tlie  room  and  makes  a  mess;  and,  besides,  you  waste 
the  good  bread,  which  is  wrong  ;   and  your  drawing  will  not  for  a  long 
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mind  bow  dirty  the  paper  gets,  but  do  not  roughen  it ;  and 
let  the  false  outlines  alone  where  they  do  not  really  interfere 
with  the  true  one.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  accustom  yourself  to 
hew  and  shape  your  drawing  out  of  a  dirty  piece  of  paper. 
When  you  have  got  it  as  right  as  you  can,  take  a  quill  pen, 
not  very  fine  at  the  point ;  rest  your  hand  on  a  book  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  so  as  to  hold  the  pen  long  ;  and  go  over 
your  pencil  outline  with  ink,  raising  your  pen  point  as  seldom 
as  possible,  and  never  leaning  more  heavily  on  one  part  of 
the  line  than  on  another.  In  most  outline  drawings  of  the 
present  day,  parts  of  the  curves  are  thickened  to  give  aii  eftect 
of  shade  ;  all  such  outlines  are  bad,  but  they  will  serve  well 
enough  for  your  exercises,  provided  you  do  not  imitat.^  this 
character  :  it  is  better,  however,  if  you  can,  to  choose  a 
book  o£  pure  outlines.  It  does  not  in  the  least  matter 
whether  your  pen  outline  be  thin  or  thick  ;  but  it  matters 
greatly  that  it  should  be  equal,  not  heavier  in  one  i  lace  than 
in  another.  The  power  to  be  obtained  is  that  of  drawing  an 
even  line  slowly  and  in  any  direction  ;  all  dasliing  lines,  or 
approximations  to  penmanshijo,  are  bad.  The  pen  should,  as 
it  were,  walk  slowly  over  the  ground,  and  you  should  be  able 
at  any  moment  to  stop  it,  or  to  turn  it  in  any  other  direction, 
like  a  well-managed  horse. 

As  soon  as  you  can  copy  every  curve  slowly  and  accurately, 
you  have  made  satisfactory  progress  ;  but  you  will  find  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  slowness.  It  is  easy  to  draw  what  appears 
to  be  a  good  line  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  or  with  what  is 
called  freedom  ;  *  the  real  difficulty  and  masterliness  is  in 

while  be  worth  tlio  crumbs.  So  use  India-rubber  very  lightly  ;  or,  if 
heavily  pressing  it  only,  not  passing  it  over  the  paper,  and  leave  what 
pencil  marks  that  will  not  come  away  so,  without  minding  them.  In  a 
finished  drawing  the  unePFaced  penciling  is  oTteu  serviceable,  helping 
the  general  tone,  and  enabling  you  to  take  out  little  bright  lights. 

*  What  is  usually  so  mucli  sought  after  under  the  term  "  freedom"  is 
the  character  of  the  drawing  of  a  great  master  in  a  hurry,  whose  hand 
is  so  thoroughly  disciplined,  that  when  pressed  for  time  he  can  latit  fly 
as  it  will,  and  it  will  not  go  far  wrong.  But  the  hand  of  a  great  master 
at  real  iwrk  is  never  h-ee  :  its  swiftest  dash  isiinder  perfect  government 
Paul  Veronese  or  Tiutoret  could  pause  within  ».  liairs  breadth  of  an^ 
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never  lettii)<^  llio  liuiul  In    free,  but  k('e})iiig   it   uiuler  eiitiro 
control  at  every  part  of  the  lino. 

EXEIICIRK    lir. 

MKAXTniE,  3-011  are  always  to  l)o  going  on  with  your  shaded 
squares,  and  diielly  with  these,  the  outline  exercises  being 
taken  up  only  for  rest. 

As  soon  as  you  find  you  have  some  command  of  the  pen  as 
a  shading  instrument,  and  can  lay  a  pale  or  dark  tint  as  you 
choose,  try  to  produce  gradated   spaces  like  Fig.  2.,  the  dark 


Fig.  a. 

tint  passing  gradually  into  the  lighter  ones.  Nearly  all  ex- 
pression of  form,  in  drawing,  dej^ends  on  your  power  of  gra- 
dating delicately  ;  and  the  gradation  is  always  most  skilful 
■which  passes  from  one  tint  into  another  very  little  paler.  Draw, 
therefore,  two  parallel  lines  for  limits  to  your  work,  as  in  Fig. 
2.,  and  tr}'  to  gradate  the  shade  evenly  from  white  to  black, 
passing  over  the  greatest  possible  distance,  yet  so  that  every 

appointed  mark,  in  tlieir  fastest  touclies  ;  and  follow,  within  a  hair'3 
breadth,  the  previously  intended  curve.  You  must  never,  therefore, 
aim  at  freedom.  It  is  not  required  of  j-our  drawing  that  it  should  be 
free,  but  that  it  should  be  right:  in  time  you  will  be  able  to  do  right 
easily,  and  then  your  work  will  be  free  in  the  best  sense  ;  but  there  ia 
no  merit  in  doing  wrong  easily. 

These  remavKs,  however,  do  not  ai)ply  to  the  lines  used  in  shading, 
which^  it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  be  made  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  quicker  a  line  is  drawn,  the  lighter  it  is 
at  the  ends,  and  therefore  the  more  easily  joined  with  otlier  lines,  and 
concealed  by  them  ;  the  object  in  perfect  shading  being  to  conceal  the 
lines  as  much  as  possible. 

And  observe,  in  this  exercise,  the  object  is  more  to  get  firmneFS  of 
hand  than  accuracy  of  eye  for  outline  ;  for  tliere  are  no  outlines  in  Nat- 
ure, and  the  ordinary  student  is  sure  to  draw  them  falsely  if  he  draws 
them  at  all.  Do  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged  if  you  find  mistakes 
continue  to  occur  in  your  outlines  ;  be  content  at  present  if  you  find  your 
hand  gaining  command  over  the  curves. 
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part  of  the  band  may  have  visible  change  in  it.  The  percep 
tion  of  gradation  is  very  deficient  in  all  beginners  (not  to  say, 
in  many  artists),  and  you  will  probably,  for  some  time,  think 
your  gradation  skilful  enough  when  it  is  quite  patchy  and  im- 
perfect. By  getting  a  piece  of  grey  shaded  riband,  and  com- 
i^aring  it  with  your  drawing,  you  may  arrive,  in  early  stages 
of  your  work,  at  a  wholesome  dissatisfaction  with  it.  Widen 
your  band  little  by  little  as  you  get  more  skilful,  so  as  to  give 
the  gradation  more  lateral  space,  and  accustom  yourself  at  the 
same  time  to  look  for  gradated  spaces  in  Nature.  The  sky  ia 
the  largest  and  the  most  beautiful ;  watch  it  at  twilight,  after 
the  sun  is  down,  and  try  to  consider  each  pane  of  glass  in  the 
window  you  look  through  as  a  piece  of  j^^per  coloured  blue, 
or  grey,  or  purj^le,  as  it  happens  to  be,  and  observe  how  quietly 
and  continuously  the  gradation  extends  over  the  space  in  the 
window,  of  one  or  two  feet  square.  Observe  the  shades  on 
the  outside  and  inside  of  a  common  white  cup  or  bow^l,  which 
make  it  look  round  and  hollow  ;*  and  then  on  folds  of  white 
drapery  ;  and  thus  gradually  you  will  be  led  to  observe  the 
more  subtle  transitions  of  the  light  as  it  increases  or  declines 
on  flat  surfaces.  At  last,  when  3-our  eye  gets  keen  and  true, 
you  will  see  gradation  on  everything  in  Nature. 

But  it  will  not  be  in  your  power  yet  awhile  to  draw  from 
any  objects  in  which  the  gradations  are  varied  and  compli- 
cated ;  nor  will  it  be  a  bad  omen  for  your  future  progress,  and 
for  the  use  that  art  is  to  be  made  of  by  you,  if  the  first  thing 
at  which  you  aim  should  be  a  little  bit  of  sky.  So  take  any 
narrow  space  of  evening  sky,  that  you  can  usually  see,  between 
the  boughs  of  a  tree,  or  between  two  chimney's,  or  through 
the  corner  of  a  pane  in  the  window  you  like  best  to  sit  at,  and 
try  to  gradjite  a  little  space  of  white  paper  as  evenly  as  that 
is  gradated — as  toidevhj  you  cannot  gradate  it  without  colour, 
no,  nor  with  colour  either ;  but  you  may  do  it  as  evenly  ;  or, 
if  you  get  impatient  with  your  spots  and  lines  of  ink,  when 
you  look  at  the  beauty  of  the  sky,  the  sense  you  will  have 
gained  of  that  beauty  is  something  to  be  thankful  for.     But 

*  If  you  can  get  aiiv  pieces  of  dead  wliite  porcelain,  not  glazed,  thejr 
will  be  useful  modeK 
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you  oujj^ht  iiol  to  bo  iin});iii('nt  wiili  your  prn  and  ink  ;  for  all 
^roiit  painters,  however  delicate  tlicii*  perception  of  colour,  are 
fond  of  the  peculiar  elTect  of  li<^ht  which  injiy  be  p^ot  in  a  pen- 
and-ink  sketch,  and  in  a  woodcut,  by  the  gleaming  of  the  while 
paper  between  the  black  lines ;  and  if  you  cannot  gradate  well 
with  pure  black  lines,  you  will  never  gradate  well  with  pal(3 
ones.  By  looking  at  any  coniniou  woodcuts,  in  the  cheap 
publications  of  the  day,  you  may  see  how  gradation  is  given 
to  the  sky  by  leaving  the  lines  farther  and  farther  apart ;  but 
you  must  make  your  lines  as  fine  as  you  can,  as  well  as  far 
apart,  towards  the  light ;  and  do  not  try  to  make  them  long 
or  straight,  but  let  them  cross  irregularly  in  any  direction  easy 
to  your  hand,  depending  on  nothing  but  their  gradation  for 
your  effect.  On  this  point  of  direction  of  lines,  however,  I 
shall  have  to  tell  you  more  presently  ;  in  the  meantime,  do  not 
trouble  yourself  about  it. 

EXERCISE    IV. 

As  soon  as  j'ou  find  you  can  gradate  tolerably  with  the  pen, 
take  an  H.  or  HH.  j^encil,  using  its  point  to  produce  shade, 
from  the  darkest  possible  to  the  palest,  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  pen,  lightening,  however,  now  with  India-rubber 
instead  of  the  penknife.  You  will  find  that  all  pale  tints  of 
shade  are  thus  easily  producible  with  great  precision  and  ten- 
derness, but  that  you  cannot  get  the  same  dark  power  as  with 
the  pen  and  ink,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  shade  is  apt  to 
become  glossy  and  metallic,  or  dirty-looking,  or  sandy.  Perse- 
vere, however,  in  trying  to  bring  it  to  evenness  with  the  fine 
point,  removing  any  single  speck  or  line  that  may  be  too  black, 
with  the  j;o//?^  of  the  knife  :  you  must  not  scratch  the  whole 
with  the  knife  as  you  do  the  ink.  If  you  find  the  texture  very 
speckled- looking,  lighten  it  all  over  with  India-rubber,  and 
recover  it  again  with  sharp,  and  excessively  fine  touches  of  the 
pencil  point,  bringing  the  parts  that  are  too  pale  io  perfect 
evenness  with  the  darker  spots. 

You  cannot  use  the  point  too  delicately  or  cunningly  in 
doing  this  ;  work  with  it  as  if  you  were  drawing  the  down  on 
a  butterfly's  wing. 
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At  this  stage  of  your  progress,  if  not  before,  you  may  be 
assured  that  some  clever  friend  will  come  in,  and  hold  up  liifi 
hands  in  mocking  amazement,  and  ask  you  who  could  set  you 
to  that  "  niggling  ; "  and  if  you  persevere  in  it,  you  will  have  to 
sustain  considerable  persecution  from  your  artistical  acquaint- 
ances generally,  who  will  tell  you  that  all  good  drawing  de- 
pends on  "  boldness."  But  never  mind  them.  You  do  not 
hear  them  tell  a  child,  beginning  music,  to  lay  its  little  hand 
with  a  crash  among  the  keys,  in  imitation  of  the  great  mas- 
ters ;  yet  they  might,  as  reasonably  as  they  may  tell  you  to  be 
bold  in  the  present  state  of  your  knowledge.  Bold,  in  the 
sense  of  being  undaunted,  yes  ;  but  bold  in  the  sense  of  being 
careless,  confident,  or  exhibitory, —  no, —  no,  and  a  thousand 
times  no  ;  for,  even  if  }ou  were  not  a  beginner,  it  would  be 
bad  advice  that  made  you  bold.  Mischief  may  easily  be  done 
quickly,  but  good  and  beautiful  work  is  generally  done  slowly; 
3^ou  will  find  no  boldness  in  the  way  a  flower  or  a  bird's  wing 
is  painted  ;  and  if  Nature  is  not  bold  at  her  work,  do  you 
think  you  ought  to  be  at  yours?  So  never  mind  wdiat  people 
sa}',  but  work  with  your  pencil  point  very  patiently  ;  and  if 
you  can  trust  me  in  anything,  trust  me  when  I  tell  you,  that 
though  there  are  all  kinds  and  ways  of  art, — large  work  for 
large  places,  small  work  for  narrow  places,  slow  work  for 
people  who  can  wait,  and  quick  work  for  people  who  cannot, 
— there  is  one  quality,  and,  I  think,  only  one,  in  which  all 
great  and  good  art  agrees  ; — it  is  all  delicate  art.  Coarse  art 
is  always  bad  art.  You  cannot  understand  this  at  jn-esent, 
because  you  do  not  know  yet  how  much  tender  thought,  and 
subtle  care,  the  great  painters  put  into  touches  that  at  first 
look  coarse  ;  but,  believe  me,  it  is  true,  and  you  will  find  it 
is  so  in  due  time. 

You  will  be  perhaps  also  troubled,  in  these  first  esspys  at 
pencil  drawing,  by  noticing  that  more  delicate  gradations 
are  got  in  an  instant  by  a  chance  touch  of  the  ludia-iTibber, 
than  by  an  hour's  labour  with  the  point ;  and  you  may  won- 
der why  I  tell  you  to  produce  tints  so  painfully,  w^hich  might, 
it  appears,  be  obtained  with  ease.  But  there  are  two  reasons : 
the  first,  that  when  you  come  to  di'aw  forms,  you  must  be 
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able  to  «;Ta(l!ito  \vitli  fibsolnio  prorision,  in  wliatever  place  and 
(lireciion  you  wisli  ;  not  in  any  wise  va*^uol3',  as  the  India  rub- 
ber does  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  natural  shadows  are  more 
or  less  mingled  with  f^leanis  of  light.  In  the  darkness  of 
ground  there  is  the  light  of  the  little  pebbles  or  dust ;  in  the 
darkness  of  foliage,  the  glitter  of  the  leaves  ;  in  the  darkness 
of  llesh,  transparency  ;  in  that  of  a  stone,  granulation  :  in 
every  case  there  is  some  mingling  of  light,  which  cannot  be 
represented  by  the  leaden  tone  which  you  get  by  rubbing,  or 
by  an  instrument  known  to  artists  as  the  "  stump."  When 
you  can  manage  the  point  properly,  you  will  indeed  be  able 
to  do  much  also  with  this  instrument,  or  with  your  fingers ; 
but  then  j'ou  will  have  to  retouch  the  flat  tints  afterwards,  so 
as  to  put  life  and  light  into  them,  and  that  can  only  be  done 
with  the  point.  Labour  on,  therefore,  courageously,  with  that 
only. 

EXERCISE   V. 

When  j'ou  can  manage  to  tint  and  gradate  tenderly  with 
the  pencil  point,  get  a  good  large  alphabet,  and  try  to  tuit  the 
letters  into  shape  with  the  pencil  point.  Do  not  outline  them 
first,  but  measure  their  height  and  extreme  breadth  with  the 


Fig.  3. 

compasses,  as  a  b,  a  c,  Fig.  3.,  and  then  scratch  in  their  shapes 
gradually  ;  the  letter  A,  enclosed  within  the  lines,  being  in 
what  Turner  would  have  called  a  '•  state  of  forwardness." 
Then,  when  you  are  satisfied  witli  tlie  shape  of  the  letter, 
draw  pen  and  ink  lines  firmly  round  the  tint,  as  at  d,  and  re- 
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move  any  touches  outside  the  hinit,  first  with  the  Irulia-ruU 
ber,  and  then  with  the  penknife,  so  that  all  may  look  clejir  and 
ri^ht.  If  you  rub  out  any  of  the  pencil  inside  the  outline  of 
the  letter,  retouch  it,  closing  it  up  to  the  inked  line.  Tin; 
straight  lines  of  the  outline  are  all  to  be  ruled,*  but  the  curved 
lines  are  to  be  drawn  by  the  eye  and  htmd  ;  and  you  will  soon 
find  what  good  practice  there  is  in  getting  the  curved  letters, 
such  as  Bs,  Cs,  kc,  to  stand  quite  straight,  and  come  into 
accurate  form. 

All  these  exercises  are  very  irksome,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
persisted  in  alone ;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  acquire  perfect 
power  in  any  of  them.  An  entire  master  of  the  pencil  or 
brush  ought,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  draw  any  form  at  once,  as 
Giotto  his  circle  ;  but  such  skill  as  this  is  only  to  be  expected 
of  the  consummate  master,  having  pencil  in  hand  all  his  life, 
and  all  day  long,  hence  the  force  of  Giotto's  proof  of  his  skill ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  to  draw  very  beautifully,  without  at- 
taining even  an  approximation  to  such  a  power ;  the  main 
point  being,  not  that  every  line  should  be  precisely  what  we 
intend  or  wish,  but  that  the  lino  which  we  intended  or  wished 
to  draw  should  be  right.  If  we  always  see  rightly  and  mean 
rightly,  we  shall  get  on,  though  the  hand  may  stagger  a  little  ; 
but  if  we  mean  wrongly,  or  mean  nothing,  it  does  not  matter 
how  firm  the  hand  is.  Do  not,  therefore,  torment  yourself 
because  you  cannot  do  as  well  as  you  would  like  ;  but  work 
patiently,  sure  that  every  square  and  letter  will  give  you  a 
certain  increase  of  power  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  can  draw  your 
letters  pretty  well,  here  is  a  more  amusing  exercise  for  you. 

*  Artists  wlio  glance  at  tliis  book  may  be  surprised  at  this  permission. 
My  chief  reason  is,  that  1  think  it  more  necessary  that  the  pn]>il"s  eye 
sliouUl  be  trained  to  accurate  perception  oi'  the  relations  of  curve  and 
riglit  lines,  by  having  the  latter  absolutely  true,  than  that  he  should 
practice  drawing  straight  Hues  Rut  also,  1  believe,  though  T  am  not 
quite  sui-e  of  this,  that  he  never  oii<//i(  to  be  able  to  draw  a  straight  line. 
I  do  not  believe  a  perfectly  trained  liand  ever  can  draw  a  line  without 
some  curvature  in  it,  or  some  variety  of  direction.  Front  could  draw 
a  straight  line,  but  I  do  not  believe  Raphael  could,  nor  Tintoret.  A 
great  draughtsman  can,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  draw  every  line  but  a 
Btraight  one. 
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EXERCISE   VI. 

Choose  any  trro  that  3-011  think  pretty,  wliich  is  nearly  bare 
of  leaves,  and  which  you  can  see  a<>aiiist  the  sky,  or  against  a 
pale  wall,  or  other  light  ground  :  it  must  not  bo  against  strong 
light,  or  you  will  find  the  looking  at  it  hurts  your  eyes ;  nor 
must  it  be  in  sunshine,  or  you  will  be  puzzled  by  the  lights  on 
the  boughs.  But  the  tree  must  be  in  shade  ;  and  the  sky 
blue,  or  grey,  or  dull  white.  A  wholly  grey  or  rainy  day  is 
the  best  for  this  practice. 

You  will  see  that  all  the  boughs  of  the  tree  are  dark  against 
the  sky.  Consider  them  as  so  many  dark  rivers,  to  be  laid 
down  in  a  map  w4th  absolute  accuracy  ;  and,  without  the  least 
thought  about  the  roundnes.^  of  the  stems,  map  them  all  out 
in  flat  shade,  scrawling  them  in  with  pencil,  just  as  you  did 
the  limbs  of  your  letters ;  then  correct  and  alter  them,  rub- 
bing out  and  out  again,  never  minding  how  much  your  paper 
is  dirtied  (only  not  destroying  its  surface),  until  every  bough 
is  exactly,  or  as  near  as  your  utmost  power  can  bring  it,  right 
in  curvature  and  in  thickness.  Look  at  the  white  interstices 
between  them  wdth  as  much  scrupulousness  as  if  they  were 
little  estates  which  you  had  to  survey,  and  draw  maps  of,  for 
some  important  lawsuit,  involving  heavy  penalties  if  you  cut 
the  least  bit  of  a  corner  off  any  of  them,  or  gave  the  hedge 
anywhere  too  deep  a  curve  ;  and  try  continually  to  fancy  the 
whole  tree  nothing  but  a  flat  ramification  on  a  white  ground. 
Do  not  take  any  trouble  about  the  little  twigs,  which  look  like 
a  confused  network  or  mist ;  leave  them  all  out,*  drawing 
only  the  main  branches  as  far  as  you  can  see  them  distinctly, 
your  object  at  present  being  not  to  draw  a  tree,  but  to  learn 
how  to  do  so.  When  you  have  got  the  thing  as  nearly  right 
as  you  can — and  it  is  better  to  make  one  good  study  than 
twenty  left  unnecessarily  inaccurate — take  your  pen,  and  put  a 
fine  outline  to  all  the  boughs,  as  you  did  to  your  letter,  taking 

*  Or,  if  you  feel  able  to  do  so,  scratch  them  in  with  confused  quick 
touches,  indicating  the  general  sliajte  of  tlie  cloud  or  mist  of  twigs 
round  the  main  branches  •,  but  du  nut  take  much  trouble  about  them. 
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care,  as  far  as  possible,  to  put  the  outline  within  the  edge  o! 
the  5>hade  so  as  not  to  make  the  boughs  thicker :  the  main 
use  oi  tlie  outhne  is  to  cffirin  the  whole  more  clearly  ;  to  do 
away  with  little  accidental  roughnesses  and  excrescences,  and 
especially  to  mark  where  boughs  cross,  or  come  in  front  of 
each  other,  as  at  such  points  their  arrangement  in  this  kind 
of  sketch  is  unintelligible  without  the  outline.  It  may  per- 
feetly  well  hapi^en  that  in  Nature  it  should  be  less  distinct 


Fig.  4. 


than  your  outline  will  make  it ;  but  it  is  better  in  this  kind  of 
sketch  to  mark  the  facts  clearly.  The  temptation  is  always  to 
be  slovenly  and  careless,  and  the  outline  is  like  a  bridle,  and 
forces  our  indolence  into  attention  and  precision.  The  out- 
line should  be  about  the  thickness  of  that  in  Fig.  4.,  which 
represents  the  ramification  of  a  small  stone  pine,  only  I  have 
not  endeavoured  to  represent  the  pencil  shading  within  the 
outline,  as  I  could  not  easily  express  it  in  a  woodcut ;  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  the  indication  of  the  foli- 
age above,  of  which  in  another  place.     You  may  also  draw 
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your  frros  aa  iniicli  liu-j^cr  tliaii  this  fi,«;in-o  as  you  liko  ;  only, 
however  large  they  may  be,  keep  the  outline  as  delicate,  and 
draw  the  branches  far  enough  into  their  outer  82)rays  to  give 
quite  as  slender  raniitication  as  you  have  in  this  figure,  other- 
wise you  do  not  get  good  enough  practice  out  of  them. 

You  cannot  do  too  many  studies  of  this  kind  :  every  one 
will  give  you  some  new  notion  about  trees  :  but  when  you 
are  tired  of  tree  boughs,  take  any  forms  whiitever  which  are 
drawn  in  flat  colour,  one  upon  another ;  as  patterns  on  any 
kind  of  cloth,  or  flat  china  (tiles,  for  instance),  executed  in 
two  colours  only  ;  and  practice  drawing  them  of  the  right 
shape  and  size  by  the  eye,  and  tilling  them  in  with  shade  of 
the  depth  required. 

In  doing  this,  you  will  first  have  to  meet  the  difficulty  of 
representing  depth  of  colour  by  depth  of  shade.  Thus  a  pat- 
tern of  ultramarine  blue  will  have  to  be  represented  by  a 
iarker  tint  of  grey  than  a  pattern  of  yellow. 

And  now  it  is  both  time  for  you  to  begin  to  learn  the  me- 
chanical use  of  the  brush,  and  necessary  for  you  to  do  so  in 
order  to  provide  yourself  with  the  gradated  scale  of  colour 
which  you  will  want.  If  3'ou  can,  by  any  means,  get  acquainted 
with  any  ordinarily  skilful  water-colour  painter,  and  prevail 
on  him  to  show  you  how  to  la}^  on  tints  with  a  brush,  by  all 
means  do  so  ;  not  that  you  are  yet,  nor  for  a  long  while  yet, 
to  begin  to  colour,  but  because  the  brush  is  often  more  con- 
venient than  the  pencil  for  laying  on  masses  or  tints  of  shade, 
and  the  sooner  you  know  how  to  manage  it  as  an  instrument 
the  better.  If,  however,  you  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  water-colour  is  laid  on  by  a  workman  of  any  kind,  the 
following  directions  will  help  you  : — 

EXERCISE    VII. 

Get  a  shilling  cake  of  Prussian  blue.  Dij)  the  end  of  it  in 
water  so  as  to  take  up  a  drop,  and  rub  it  in  a  white  saucer 
till  you  cannot  rub  much  more,  and  the  colour  gets  dark, 
thick,  and  oily-looking.  Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of  water  to  the 
colour  you  have  rubbed  down,  and  mix  it  well  up  with  a 
camel's- hair  brush  about  tkree  quarters  of  an  inch  long. 
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Then  take  a  piece  of  smooth,  but  not  glossy,  Bristol  board 
or  pasteboard  ;  divide  it,  with  3'our  pencil  and  rale,  into 
squui^es  as  large  as  those  of  the  very  largest  chess-board  :  they 
need  not  be  perfect  squares,  only  as  nearly  so  as  you  can 
quickly  guess.  Kest  the  pasteboard  on  something  sloping  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  desk  ;  then,  dipping  your  brush  into  the 
colour  you  have  mixed,  and  taking  up  as  much  of  the  liquid 
as  it  will  carry,  begin  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  squares,  and 
lay  a  pond  or  runlet  of  colour  along  the  top  edge.  Lead  this 
pond  of  colour  gradually  downwards,  not  faster  at  one  place 
than  another,  but  as  if  you  were  adding  a  row  of  bricks  to  a 
building,  all  along  (only  building  down  instead  of  up),  dip- 
ping the  brush  frequently  so  as  to  keep  the  colour  as  full  in 
that,  and  in  as  great  quantity  on  the  i)aper,  as  you  can,  so 
only  that  it  does  not  run  down  anywhere  in  a  little  stream. 
But  if  it  should,  never  mind  ;  go  on  quietly  with  your  square 
till  you  have  covered  it  all  in.  When  you  get  to  the  bottom, 
the  colour  will  lodge  there  in  a  great  wave.  Have  ready  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper  ;  dry  your  brush  on  it,  and  with  the 
dry  brush  take  up  the  superfluous  colour  as  you  would  with  a 
sponge,  till  it  all  looks  even. 

In  leading  the  colour  down,  you  will  find  your  brush  con- 
tinuall}'  go  over  the  edge  of  the  square,  or  leave  little  gaps 
within  it.  Do  not  endeavour  to  retouch  these,  nor  take  much 
care  about  them  ;  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the  colour  to  lie 
smoothly  where  it  reaches,  not  in  alternate  blots  and  pale 
patches  ;  try,  therefore,  to  lead  it  over  the  square  as  fast  as 
possible,  with  such  attention  to  your  limit  as  you  are  able  to 
give.  The  use  of  the  exercise  is,  indeed,  to  enable  you  finally 
to  strike  the  colour  up  to  the  limit  wath  perfect  accuracy ;  but 
the  first  thing  is  to  get  it  even,  the  power  of  rightly  striking 
the  edge  comes  only  by  time  and  practice  ;  even  the  greatest 
artists  rarely  can  do  this  quite  perfectly. 

When  you  have  done  one  square,  proceed  to  do  another 
which  does  not  communicate  with  it.  When  you  have  thus 
done  all  the  alternate  squares,  as  on  a  chess-board,  turn  the 
pasteboard  upside  down,  begin  again  with  the  first,  and  put 
another  coat  over  it,  and  so  on  over  all  the  others.     The  use 
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of  turning  the  papor  upside  down  is  to  neutralise  tlie  increase 
of  darkness  towards  the  l)ottoni  of  tlie  scpiares,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place  from  the  pontling  of  the  colour. 

Be  resolved  to  use  blotting-paper,  or  a  jjiece  of  rag,  instead 
of  your  lips,  to  dry  the  brush.  The  habit  of  doing  so,  onco 
accpiired,  will  save  you  from  much  partial  poisoning.  Take 
cans  however,  always  to  draw  the  brush  from  root  to  point, 
otherwise  you  will  spoil  it.  You  may  even  wipe  it  as  you 
would  a  pen  when  you  want  it  very  dry,  without  doing  harm, 
provided  you  do  not  crush  it  upwards.  Get  a  good  brush  at 
first,  and  cherish  it  ;  it  will  serve  you  longer  and  better  than 
many  bad  ones. 

When  you  have  done  the  squares  all  over  again,  do  them  a 
third  time,  always  tr^'ing  to  keep  your  edges  as  neat  as  possi- 
ble. When  your  colour  is  exhausted,  mix  more  in  the  same 
proportions,  two  teas2:)oonfuls  to  as  much  as  you  can  grind 
with  a  drop  ;  and  when  you  have  done  the  alternate  squares 
three  times  over,  as  the  paper  will  be  getting  very  damp,  and 
dry  more  slowly,  begin  on  the  white  squares,  and  bring  them 
up  to  the  same  tint  in  the  same  w\ay.  The  amount  of  jagged 
dark  line  which  then  will  mark  the  limits  of  the  squares  will 
be  the  exact  measure  of  3'our  unskilfuhiess. 

As  soon  as  3'ou  tire  of  squares  draw  circles  (with  com- 
passes) ;  and  then  draw  straight  lines  irregularly  across  cir- 
cles, and  fill  up  the  sj^aces  so  produced  between  the  straight 
line  and  the  circumference  ;  and  then  draw  any  simple  shapes 
of  leaves,  according  to  the  exercise  No.  2.,  and  till  up  those, 
until  you  can  lay  on  colour  quite  evenly  in  any  shape  you 
want. 

You  will  find  in  the  course  of  this  practice,  as  you  cannot 
always  put  exactl}-  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  the  colour, 
that  the  darker  the  coloui  is,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  lay  it  on  evenly.  Therefore,  when  you  have  gained  some 
definite  degree  of  power,  try  to  fill  in  the  forms  required  with 
a  full  brush,  and  a  dark  tint,  at  once,  instead  of  laying  several 
coats  one  over  another ;  always  taking  care  that  the  tint,  how- 
ever dark,  be  quite  liquid  ;  and  that,  after  being  hdd  on,  so 
much  of  it  is  absorbed  as  to  i^i'event  its  forming  a  black  line 
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at  the  edge  as  it  dries.  A  little  experience  will  teach  you  how 
apt  the  colour  is  to  do  this,  and  how  to  prevent  it ;  not  that  it 
needs  always  to  be  prevented,  for  a  great  master  in  water- 
colours  will  sometinies  draw  a  firm  outline,  when  he  ivanti 
one,  simply  by  letting  the  colour  dry  in  this  way  at  the 
edge. 

AVhen,  however,  you  begin  to  cover  complicated  forms  with 
the  darker  colour,  no  rapidity  will  prevent  the  tint  from  dry- 
ing irregularly  as  it  is  led  on  from  part  to  part.  You  will  then 
find  the  following  method  useful.  Lay  in  the  colour  very 
pale  find  liquid  ;  so  pale,  indeed,  that  you  can  only  just  see 
where  it  is  on  the  paper.  Lead  it  vip  to  all  the  outlines,  and 
make  it  precise  in  form,  keeping  it  thoroughly  wet  every- 
where. Then,  when  it  is  all  in  shape,  take  the  darker  colour, 
and  lay  some  of  it  into  the  middle  of  the  liquid  colour.  It  will 
spread  gradually  in  a  branchy  kind  of  way,  and  you  may  now 
lead  it  up  to  the  outlines  already  determined,  and  play  it  with 
the  brush  till  it  fills  its  place  well  ;  then  let  it  dry,  and  it  will 
be  as  flat  and  pure  as  a  single  dash,  yet  defining  all  the  com- 
phcated  forms  accurately. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  power  of  laying  on  a  tolerably 
flat  tint,  you  must  try  to  lay  on  a  gradated  one.  Prepare  the 
colour  with  three  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of  water  ;  then,  when  it 
is  mixed,  pour  away  about  two-thirds  of  it,  keeping  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  pale  colour.  Sloping  your  paper  as  before,  draw  two 
pencil  lines  all  the  way  down,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of 
the  width  of  a  square  on  your  chess-board.  Begin  at  the  top 
of  your  paper,  between  the  lines  ;  and  having  struck  on  the 
first  brushful  of  colour,  and  led  it  down  a  little,  dip  your 
brush  deep  in  water,  and  mix  up  the  colour  on  the  plate 
quickly  with  as  much  more  water  as  the  brush  takes  up  at 
that  one  dip :  then,  wdth  this  paler  colour,  lead  the  tint 
farther  down.  Dip  in  water  again,  mix  the  colour  again,  and 
thus  lead  down  the  tint,  always  dipping  in  water  once  between 
each  replenishing  of  the  brush,  and  stirring  the  colour  on  the 
plate  well,  but  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Go  on  until  the  colour 
has  become  so  pale  that  you  cannot  see  it  ;  then  wash  your 
brush  thoroughly  in  water,  and  carry  the  wave  down  a  httle 
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fnrther  with  that,  and  then  absorb  it  with  the  dry  brush,  and 
leave  it  to  dry. 

If  you  get  to  tlio  bottom  of  your  paper  before  your  colour 
gets  pale,  yow  may  either  take  longer  paper,  or  begin,  with 
the  tint  as  it  was  when  you  loft  off,  on  another  sheet ;  but  be 
sure  to  exhaust  it  to  pure  whiteness  at  last.  When  all  is 
quite  dry,  recommence  at  the  top  with  another  similar  mixt- 
ure of  colour,  and  go  down  in  the  same  way.  Then  again, 
and  then  again,  and  so  continually  until  the  colour  at  the  top 
of  the  paper  is  as  dark  as  your  cake  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
passes  down  into  pure  white  paper  at  the  end  of  your  column, 
with  a  perfectly  smooth  gradation  from  one  into  the  other. 

You  will  find  at  first  that  the  paper  gets  mottled  or  wavy, 
instead  of  evenly  gradated  ;  this  is  because  at  some  places  you 
have  taken  up  more  w^ater  in  your  brush  than  at  others,  or 
not  mixed  it  thoroughh'  on  the  plate,  or  led  one  tint  too  far 
before  replenisliing  with  the  next.  Practice  only  will  enable 
3'ou  to  do  it  well ;  the  best  artists  cannot  always  get  grada- 
tions of  this  kind  quite  to  their  minds  ;  nor  do  they  ever  leave 
them  on  their  pictures  without  after  touching. 

As  you  get  more  power,  and  can  strike  the  colour  more 
quickly  down,  you  will  be  able  to  gradate  in  less  compass  ;  * 
beginning  with  a  small  quantity  of  colour,  and  adding  a  drop 
of  water,  instead  of  a  brushful  ;  with  finer  brushes,  also,  you 
may  gradate  to  a  less  scale.  But  slight  skill  will  enable  you 
to  test  the  relations  of  colour  to  shade  as  far  as  is  necessary 
for  3'our  immediate  progress,  which  is  to  be  done  thus  : — 

Take  cakes  of  lake,  of  gamboge,  of  sepia,  of  blue-black,  of 
cobalt,  and  vermilion  ;  and  prepare  gradated  columns  (exactly 
as  you  have  done  w'ith  the  Prussian  blue)  of  the  lake  and 
blue-black. f  Cut  a  narrow  slip  all  the  way  down,  of  each  gra- 
dated colour,  and  set  the  three  sli2)s  side  by  side ;  fasten  them 
down,  and  rule  lines  at  equal  distances  across  all  the  three,  so 
as  to  divide  them  into  fifty  degrees,  and  number  the  degrees 

*  It  is  more  difficult,  at  first,  to  get,  in  colour,  a  narrow  gradation  than 
an  extended  one  ;  but  the  ultimate  difficulty  is,  as  with  the  pen,  to  make 
the  gradation  go  fur. 

\  Of  course,  all  the  columns  of  colour  are  to  be  of  equal  length. 
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of  each,  from  light  to  dark,  1,  2,  3,  Sic.  If  you  have  gi-aJated 
them  rightly,  the  darkest  part  either  of  the  red  or  blue  will 
be  nearly  equal  in  power  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  blue-l^lack, 
and  any  degree  of  the  black  slip  will  also,  a(.-curately  enough 
for  our  purpose,  balance  in  weight  the  degree  similarly  num- 
bered in  the  red  or  the  blue  slip.  Then,  when  you  are  draw- 
ing from  objects  of  a  crimson  or  blue  colour,  if  you  can  match 
their  colour  by  any  compartment  of  the  crimson  or  blue  in 
your  scale*,  the  grey  in  the  compartment  of  the  grey  scale 
marked  with  the  same  number  is  the  grey  which  must  repre- 
sent that  crimson  or  blue  in  your  light  and  shade  drawing. 

Next,  prepare  scales  with  gamboge,  cobalt,  and  vermilion. 
You  will  find  that  you  cannot  darken  these  beyond  a  certnni 
point  ;  *  for  yellow  and  scarlet,  so  long  as  they  remain  yellow 
and  scarlet,  cannot  approach  to  black  ;  we  cannot  have,  prop- 
erly speaking,  a  dark  yellow  or  dark  scarlet.  Make  your 
scales  of  full  yellow,  blue,  and  scarlet,  half-way  down  ;  pass- 
ine:  then  praduallv  to  white.  Afterwards  use  lake  to  darken 
the  upper  half  of  the  vermilion  and  gamboge ;  and  Prussian 
blue  to  darken  the  cobalt.  You  will  thus  have  three  more 
scales,  passing  from  white  nearly  to  black,  through  yellow  and 
orange,  through  sky-blue,  and  through  scarlet.  By  mixing 
the  gamboge  and  Prussian  blue  you  may  make  another  with 
green  ;  mixing  the  cobalt  and  lake,  another  with  violet  ;  the 
sepia  alone  will  make  a  forcible  brown  one  ;  and  so  on,  until 
you  have  as  many  scales  as  you  like,  passing  from  black  to 
white  through  different  colours.  Then,  supposing  your  scales 
properly  gradated  and  equally  divided,  the  compartment  or 
degree  No.  1.  of  the  grey  will  represent  in  chiaroscuro  the 
No.  1.  of  all  the  other  colours ;  No.  2.  of  grey  the  No.  2.  of 
the  other  colours,  and  so  on. 

It  is  only  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter  that  you  should 
understand  the  princii)le  ;  for  it  would  never  be  possible  for 
you  to  gradate  your  scales  so  truly  as  to  make  them  prac- 
tically accurate  and  serviceable  ;  and  even  if  you  could,  unless 
you  had  about  ten  thousand  scales,  and  were  able  to  change 

■"■  The  degree  of  darkness  you  can  reach  with  the  given  colour  is  al- 
ways indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  solid  cake  iu  the  box. 
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tlioni  faster  tlinii  over  jupfi^lor  rlian^od  cards,  3'ou  rould  not 
ill  a  day  iiioasuro  tlio  tints  on  so  much  as  one  side  of  a  frost- 
bitten apple  :  but  wlien  once  you  fully  understand  the 
]>rin('ipl(\  and  see  how  all  colours  contain  as  it  were  a  certain 
quantity  of  darkness,  or  power  of  dark  relief  from  white — 
some  more,  some  less  ;  and  how  this  pitch  or  power  of  each 
may  bo  represented  b}'  equivalent  values  of  grey,  you  will 
soon  1)0  able  to  arrive  shrewdly  at  an  approximation  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  without  any  measuring  scale  at  all. 

You  must  now  go  on,  again  with  the  pen,  drawing  patterns, 
and  any  shapes  of  shade  that  you  think  pretty,  as  veinings  in 
marble,  or  tortoiseshell,  spots  in  surfaces  of  shells,  etc.,  as 
tenderly  as  you  can,  in  the  darknesses  that  correspond  to 
their  colours  ;  and  when  you  tind  you  can  do  this  success- 
fully, it  is  time  to  begin  rounding. 

EXERCISE    VIII. 

Go  out  into  your  garden,  or  into  the  road,  and  pick  up  the 
first  round  or  oval  stone  j^ou  can  find,  not  very  white,  nor 
very  dark  ;  and  the  smoother  it  is  the  better,  only  it  must  not 
shine.  Draw  3'our  table  near  the  window,  and  put  the  stone, 
which  I  will  suppose  is  about  the  size  of  a  in  Fig.  5.  (it  had 
better  not  be  much  larger),  on  a  piece  of  not  very  white 
paper,  on  the  table  in  front  of  you.  Sit  so  that  the  light  may 
come  from  your  left,  else  the  shadow  of  the  pencil  point  in- 
terferes with  your  sight  of  your  work.  You  must  not  let 
the  Hun  fall  on  the  stone,  but  only  ordinary  light :  therefore 
choose  a  window  which  the  sun  does  not  come  in  at.  If  you 
can  shut  the  shutters  of  tlie  other  windows  in  the  room  it  will 
be  all  the  better  ;  but  this  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

Now,  if  you  can  draw  that  stone,  you  can  draw  anj'thiug  : 
I  mean,  anything  that  is  drawable.  Many  things  (sea  foam, 
for  instance)  cannot  be  drawn  at  all,  only  the  idea  of  them 
more  or  less  suggested  ;  but  if  you  can  draw  the  stone 
rif/Iifl;/,  ever}'  thing  within  reach  of  art  is  also  within  yours. 

For  all  drawing  depends,  primarily,  on  your  power  of  rep- 
resenting Roundness.  If  you  can  once  do  that,  all  the  rest  is 
easy   and  straightforward  ;  if  you  cannot   do  that,   nothing 
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else  that  you  may  be  able  to  do  will  be  of  any  use.  For 
Nature  is  all  made  up  of  roundnesses  ;  not  the  roundness  of 
perfect  globes,  but  of  variously  curved  surfaces.  Boughs  are 
rounded,  leaves  are  rounded,  stones  are  rounded,  clouds  are 
rounded,  cheeks  are  rounded,  and  curls  are  rounded  :  there 
is  no  more  flatness  in  the  natural  world  than  there  is  vacancy. 
The  Tvorld  itself  is  round,  and  so  is  all  that  is  in  it,  more  or 
less,  except  human  work,  which  is  often  very  flat  indeed. 

Therefore,  set  yourself  steadily  to  conquer  that  round 
stone,  and  you  have  won  the  battle. 

Look  your  stone  antagonist  boldly  in  the  face.  You  will 
see  that  the  side  of  it  next  the  window  is  lighter  than  most  of 
the  paper:  that  the  side  of  it  farthest  from  the  window  is 
darker  than  the  paper  ;  and  that  the  light  passes  into  the 
dark  gradually,  while  a  shadow  is  thrown  to  the  right  on  the 
paper  itself  by  the  stone  :  the  general  appearance  of  things 
being  more  or  less  as  in  «,  Fig.  5.,  the  spots  on  the  stone 
excepted,  of  which  more  presently. 

Now,  remember  always  wdiat  was  stated  in  the  outset,  that 
every  thing  you  can  see  in  Nature  is  seen  only  so  far  as  it  is 
lighter  or  darker  than  the  things  about  it,  or  of  a  different 
colour  from  them.  It  is  either  seen  as  a  patch  of  one  colour 
on  a  ground  of  another  ;  or  as  a  pale  thing  relieved  from  a 
dark  thing,  or  a  dark  thing  from  a  pale  thing.  And  if  you 
can  put  on  patches  of  colour  or  shade  of  exactly  the  same 
size,  shape,  and  gradations  as  those  on  the  object  and  its 
ground,  you  will  produce  the  appearance  of  the  object  and 
its  ground.  The  best  draughtsman — Titian  and  Paul  Veronese 
themselves — could  do  no  more  than  this  ;  and  you  will  soon 
be  able  to  get  some  power  of  doing  it  in  an  inferior  w\ay,  if 
you  once  understand  the  exceeding  simplicity  of  what  is  to  be 
done.  Suppose  you  have  a  brown  book  on  a  white  sheet  of 
paper,  on  a  red  tablecloth.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
put  on  spaces  of  red,  Avhite,  and  brown,  in  the  same  shape, 
and  gradated  from  dark  to  light  in  the  same  degrees,  and 
your  drawing  is  done.  If  you  will  not  look  at  what  you  see, 
if  you  try  to  put  on  brighter  or  duller  colours  than  are  there, 
if  you  try  to  put  them  ou  with  a  dash  or  a  blot,  or  to  cover 
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your  paper  willi  "  vigorous"  liucs,  or  to  produce  aiiyiliiu^^,  in 
fact,  but  the  plain,  mialVectcd,  and  finislicd  irancpiillity  of  the 
thing  before  you,  you  need  not  hope  to  get  on.  Nature  will 
show  you  nothing  if  you  set 
yourself  up  foj-  her  master. 
But  forget  yourself,  and  try 
to  obey  her,  and  you  will  find 
obedience  easier  and  happier 
than  you  think. 

The  real  difficulties  are  to 
get  the  refinement  of  the 
forms  and  the  evenness  of  the 
gradations.  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  when  3'ou  are  dissat- 
isfied with  your  work,  it  is 
always  too  coarse  or  too  un- 
even. It  may  not  be  wrong 
— in    all   probability    is    not 

^\Tong,     in     any     (so-called)  AY\    ' '  ^^HBHl  \\     ^ 

great  point.  But  its  edges 
are  not  true  enough  in  out- 
line ;  and  its  shades  are  in 
blotches,  or  scratches,  or  full 
of  white  holes.  Get  it  more 
tender  and  more  true,  and 
you  will  find  it  is  more  pow- 
erful. 

Do    not,    therefore,    think  ^        \  ^ 
your  drawing  must  be  weak      N.  \\\\;mv    ,  rt^-- .     /^ 
because    you    have   a   finely     \  ^\\VV»  1  ^- S^^^ 
pointed  pen    in   your  hand.       \        \<r  vil^^i'^^v^^ 
Till  you  can  draw  with  that,  ^   VvX^^^I^ 

you  can  draw  with  nothing  ; 
when  you  can  draw  with  that,  ^"^^^^  '        '"^ 

you  can  draw  with  a  log  of  wood  charred  at  the  end.  True 
boldness  and  power  are  only  to  be  gained  by  care.  Even  in 
fencing  and  dancing,  all  ultimate  ease  depends  on  early  preci- 
sion in  the  commencement ;  much  more  in  singing  or  drawing. 
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Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  copy  F'v^.  5.,  but  to  copy  tlia 
stone  before  you  in  the  way  that  Fig.  5.  is  clone.  To  which 
end,  tirst  measure  the  extreme  length  of  the  stone  with  com- 
passes, and  mark  that  length  on  your  paper  ;  then,  between 
the  points  marked,  leave  something  like  the  form  of  the  stone 
in  light,  scrawling  the  paper  all  over,  round  it,  as  at  b,  Fig.  5. 
You  cannot  rightly  see  what  the  form  of  the  stone  really  is 
till  you  begin  finishing,  so  sketch  it  in  quite  rudely ;  only 
rather  leave  too  mucJi  room  for  the  high  light,  than  too  little  : 
and  then  more  cautiously  fill  in  the  shade,  shutting  the  light 
gradually  up,  and  putting  in  the  dark  cautiously  on  the  dark 
side.  You  need  not  plague  yourself  about  accuracy  of  shape, 
because,  till  you  have  practised  a  great  deal,  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  draw  that  shape  quite  truly,  and  you  must  gradu- 
ally gain  correctness  by  means  of  these  various  exercises  : 
what  you  have  mainly  to  do  at  present  is,  to  get  the  stone  to 
look  solid  and  round,  not  much  minding  what  its  exact  con- 
tour is— onl}'  draw  it  as  nearly  right  as  you  can  without  vexa- 
tion ;  and  you  will  get  it  mo7^e  right  by  thus  feeling  your  way 
to  it  in  shade,  than  if  you  tried  to  draw  the  outline  at  first. 
For  you  can  see  no  outline  ;  what  you  see  is  only  a  certain 
space  of  gradated  shade,  with  other  such  spaces  about  it  ;  and 
those  pieces  of  shade  you  are  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  you  can, 
by  scrawling  the  paper  over  till  you  get  them  to  the  right 
shape,  with  the  same  gradations  which  they  have  in  Nature. 
And  this  is  really  more  likely  to  be  done  well,  if  you  have  to 
fight  your  way  through  a  little  confusion  in  the  sketch,  than 
if  you  have  an  accurately  traced  outline.  For  instance,  I  was 
going  to  draw,  beside  a,  another  effect  on  the  stone  ;  reflected 
light  bringing  its  dark  side  out  from  the  background  :  but 
when  I  had  laid  on  the  first  few^  touches,  I  thought  it  woidd 
be  better  to  stop,  and  let  you  see  how  I  had  begun  it,  at  b. 
In  which  beginning  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  so  de- 
termined but  that  I  can  more  or  less  Tnodify,  and  add  to  or 
diminish  the  contour  as  I  work  on,  the  lines  which  suggest 
the  outline  being  blended  with  the  others  if  I  do  not  want 
them  ;  and  the  having  to  till  up  the  vacancies  and  conquer  the 
irregularities  of  such  a  sketch,  will  probably  secure  a  highe]^ 
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coinj)lotion  at  List,  tluin  if  liiilf  ;iii  hour  had  been  spent  in 
getting  Ji  true  outHiie  before  beginning. 

In  doing  this,  however,  take  care  not  to  get  the  drawing  too 
dark.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  sliades  of  it  really  are, 
cut  a  round  hole,  about  half  the  size  of  a  i)ea,  in  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  the  colour  of  that  you  use  to  draw  on.  Hold 
this  bit  of  paper,  with  the  hole  in  it,  between  you  and  your 
stone  ;  and  pass  the  paper  backwards  and  forwards,  so  as 
to  see  the  different  portions  of  the  stone  (or  other  subject) 
through  the  hole.  You  will  find  that,  thus,  the  circular  hole 
looks  like  one  of  the  patches  of  colour  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  match,  oul}'^  changing  in  depth  as  it  lets  different 
pieces  of  the  stone  be  seen  through  it.  You  will  be  able  thus 
actually  to  match  the  colour  of  the  stone,  at  any  part  of  it,  by 
tinting  the  paper  beside  the  circular  opening.  And  you  will 
find  that  this  opening  never  looks  quite  black,  but  that  all  the 
roundings  of  the  stone  are  given  by  subdued  greys.* 

You  wdll  probably  find,  also,  that  some  parts  of  the  stone, 
or  of  the  paper  it  lies  on,  look  luminous  through  the  open- 
ing, so  that  the  little  circle  then  tells  as  a  light  spot  instead 
of  a  dark  spot.  When  this  is  so,  j'ou  cannot  imitate  it,  for 
you  have  no  means  of  getting  light  brighter  than  white  paper  ; 
but  by  holding  the  paper  more  sloped  towards  the  light,  you 
will  find  that  many  parts  of  the  stone,  which  before  looked 
light  through  the  hole,  then  look  dark  through  it  ;  and  if  you 
can  place  the  paper  in  such  a  position  that  every  j^art  of  the 
stone  looks  slightly  dark,  the  little  hole  will  tell  ahvays  as  a 
spot  of  shade,  and  if  your  drawing  is  put  in  the  same  light, 
you  can  imitate  or  match  every  gradation.  You  will  be 
amazed  to  find,  under  these  circumstances,  how  slight  the 
differences  of  that  are,  by  which,  through  infinite  delicacy  of 
gradation,  Nature  can  express  form. 

If  any  part  of  your  subject  will  obstinately  show  itself  as  a 
light  through  the  hole,  that  part  you  need  not  hope  to  imitate. 
Leave  it  white,  you  can  do  no  more. 

AVhen  you  have  done  the  best  you  can  to  get  the  general 

*  The  figure  a,  Fig.  5.,  is  very  dark,  but  tliis  is  to  give  au  example  of 
all  kinds  oi'  depih  oi"  tint,  without  repeated  figures. 
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form,  proceed  to  finish,  by  imitating  the  texture  and  all  the 
cracks  ami  stains  of  the  stone  as  closely  as  you  can  ;  and  note, 
in  doing  this,  that  cracks  or  fissures  of  any  kind,  whether  be- 
tween stones  in  walls,  or  in  the  grain  of  timber  or  rocks,  or  in 
any  of  the  thousand  other  conditions  they  present,  are  never 
expressible  by  single  black  lines,  or  lines  of  simple  shadow. 
A  crack  must  always  have  its  complete  system  of  light  and 
shade,  however  small  its  scale.  It  is  in  reality  a  little  racine, 
with  a  dark  or  shady  side,  and  light  or  sunny  side,  and, 
usually,  shadow  in  the  bottom.  This  is  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  it  may  be  as  well  to  understand  the  reason  of  the 
appearance  ;  it  is  not  often  so  in  drawing,  for  the  aspects  of 
things  are  so  subtle  and  confused  that  they  cannot  in  general 
be  explained  ;  and  in  the  endeavour  to  explain  some,  we  are 
sure  to  lose  sight  of  others,  while  the  natural  overestimate  of 
the  importance  of  those  on  which  the  attention  is  fixed,  causes 
us  to  exaggerate  them,  so  that  merely  scientijiv  draughtsmen 
caricature  a  third  part  of  Nature,  and  miss  two-thirds.  The 
best  scholar  is  he  whose  eye  is  so  keen  as  to  see  at  once  how 
the  thing  looks,  and  who  need  not,  therefore,  trouble  himself 
with  any  reasons  why  it  looks  so  :  but  few  people  have  this 
acuteness  of  perception  ;  and  to  those  w^io  are  destitute  of  it, 
a  little  pointing  out  of  rule  and  reason  will  be  a  help,  espe- 
cially when  a  master  is  not  near  them.  I  never  allow  my  own 
pupils  to  ask  the  reason  of  anything,  because,  as  I  watch  their 
work,  I  can  alw\ays  show  them  how  the  thing  is,  and  what  ap- 
pearance they  are  missing  in  it ;  but  when  a  master  is  not  by 
to  direct  the  sight,  science  may,  here  and  there,  be  allowed 
to  do  so  in  his  stead. 

Generally,  then,  every  solid  illumined  object — for  instance, 
the  stone  3'ou  are  drawing — has  a  light  side  turned  towards 
the  light,  a  dark  side  turned  away  from  the  light,  and  a  shad- 
ow, which  is  cast  on  something  else  (as  by  the  stone  on  the 
paper  it  is  set  upon).  You  may  sometimes  be  placed  so  as  to 
see  only  the  light  side  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  only  the 
dark  side  and  shadow,  and  sometimes  both,  or  either,  without 
the  shadow  ;  but  in  most  positions  solid  objects  will  show 
all  the  three,  as  the  stone  does  here. 
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Hold  up  your  liand  witli  llio  rdjj^o  of  it  towards  yon,  as  you 
sit  now  witl)  your  side  io  tlie  window,  so  that  tlie  flat  of  your 
liand  is  turned  to  the  window.  You  will  ace  one  side  of  your 
hand  distinctly  lighted,  the  other  distinctly  in  sliade.  Here 
are  Hght  side  and  dark  side,  with  no  seen  shadow  ;  the  shadow 
being  detached,  perhaps  on  the  table,  perhaps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  ;  you  need  not  look  for  it  at  preseTjt. 

Take  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  and  holding  it  edgeways,  as  you 
hold  your  hand,  wave  it  up  and  down  past  the  side  of  your 
hand  which  is  turned  from  the  light,  the  paper  being,  of 
course,  farther  from  the  window.  You  w'ill  see,  as  it  passes  a 
strong  gleam  of  light  strike  on  your  hand,  and  light  it  con- 
siderably on  its  dark  side.  This  light  is  reflected  light.  It  is 
thrown  back  from  the  paper  (on  which  it  strikes  first  in  com- 
ing from  the  window)  to  the  surface  of  your  hand,  just  as  a 
ball  would  be  if  somebody  threw  it  through  the  window  at  the 
wall  and  you  caught  it  at  the  rebound. 

Next,  instead  of  the  note-paper,  take  a  red  book,  or  a  piece 
of  scarlet  cloth.  You  will  see  that  the  gleam  of  light  fidling 
on  your  hand,  as  you  wave  the  book  is  now  reddened.  Take 
a  blue  book,  and  you  will  find  the  gleam  is  blue.  Thus  every 
object  will  cast  some  of  its  own  colour  back  in  the  light  that 
it  reflects. 

Now  it  is  not  only  these  books  or  papers  that  reflect  light 
to  your  hand  :  every  object  in  the  room,  on  that  side  of  it,  re- 
flects some,  but  more  feebh',  and  the  colours  mixing  all  to- 
gether form  a  neutral  *  light,  which  lets  the  colour  of  your 
hand  itself  be  more  distinctly  seen  than  that  of  any  object 
which  reflects  light  to  it ;  but  if  there  were  no  reflected  light, 
that  side  of  your  hand  would  look  as  black  as  a  coal. 

Objects  are  seen,  therefore  in  general,  partly  by  direct  light, 
and  partly  by  light  reflected  from  the  objects  around  them, 
or  from  the  atmosphere  and  clouds.  The  colour  of  their  light 
sides  depends  much  on  that  of  the  direct  light,  and  that  of 
the  dark  sides  on  the  colours  of  the  objects  near  them.     It  is 

*  Nearly  neutral  in  ordinary  circumstances,  but  yet  with  quite  differ- 
ent tones  in  its  neutrality,  according  to  the  colours  of  the  various  if 
fleeted  rays  that  compose  it. 
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therefore  impossible  to  say  beforehand  what  colour  an  object 
will  have  at  any  point  of  its  surface,  that  colour  depending 
partly  on  its  own  tint,  and  partly  on  infinite  combinations  of 
rays  reflected  from  other  things.  The  only  certain  fact  about 
dark  sides  is,  that  their  colour  will  bo  changeful,  and  that  a 
picture  which  gives  them  merely  darker  shades  of  the  colour 
of  the  light  sides  must  assuredly  be  bad. 

Now,  lay  your  hand  flat  on  the  white  paper  you  are  drawing 
on.  You  will  see  one  side  of  each  finger  lighted,  one  side  dark, 
and  the  shadow  of  your  hand  on  the  paper.  Here,  therefore, 
are  the  three  divisions  of  shade  seen  at  once.  And  although 
the  paper  is  white,  and  your  hand  of  a  rosy  colour  somewhat 
darker  than  white,  yet  you  will  see  that  the  shadow  all  along, 
just  under  the  finger  which  casts  it,  is  darker  than  the  flesh, 
and  is  of  a  very  deep  grey.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  much 
light  is  reflected  from  the  paper  to  the  dark  side  of  your  fin- 
ger, but  very  little  is  reflected  from  other  things  to  the  paper 
itself  in  that  chink  under  your  finger. 

In  general,  for  this  reason,  a  shadow,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
part  of  the  shadow  nearest  the  object,  is  darker  than  the  dark 
side  of  the  object.  I  say  in  general,  because  a  thousand  ac- 
cidents may  interfere  to  prevent  its  being  so.  Take  a  little 
bit  of  glass,  as  a  wdne-glass,  or  the  ink-bottle,  and  play  it  about 
a  little  on  the  side  of  your  hand  farthest  from  the  Avindow  ; 
you  will  presently  find  you  are  throwing  gleams  of  light  all 
over  the  dark  side  of  your  hand,  and  in  some  positions  of  the 
glass  the  reflection  from  it  will  annihilate  the  shadow  al- 
together, and  3'ou  will  see  your  hand  dark  on  the  white  paper. 
Now  a  stupid  painter  would  represent,  for  instance,  a  drinkiug- 
giass  beside  the  hand  of  one  of  his  figures,  and  because  he 
bad  been  taught  by  rule  that  "  shadow  was  darker  tlian 
the  dark  side,"  he  would  never  think  of  the  reflection  from 
the  glass,  but  paint  a  dark  grey  under  the  hand,  just  as  if  no 
glass  were  there.  But  a  great  painter  would  be  sure  to  think 
of  the  true  effect,  and  paint  it ;  and  then  comes  the  stupid 
critic,  and  wonders  why  the  hand  is  so  light  on  its  dark  side. 

Thus  it  is  always  dangerous  to  assert  anything  as  a  rule  in 
matters  of  art ;  yet  it  is  useful  for  you  to  remember  that,  in 
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a  general  \vjiy,  n  shadow  is  darker  tliaii  the  dark  nide  of  the 
thing  that  casts  it,  supposing  the  colours  otherwise  the  same  ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  a  wliite  object  casts  a  shadow  on  a  white 
surface,  or  a  dark  object  on  a  dark  surface  :  tlie  rule  will  not 
hold  if  the  colours  are  difterent,  the  shadow  of  Ji  black  object 
on  a  white  surface  being,  of  course,  not  so  dark,  usually,  as 
the  black  thing  casting  it.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  ulti- 
mate truth  in  such  matters  is  to  hole  for  it  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, you  will  be  helped  by  noticing  that  the  cracks  in  the 
stone  are  little  ravines,  on  one  side  of  which  the  light  strikes 
shar2:)ly,  while  the  other  is  in  shade.  This  dark  side  usually 
casts  a  little  darker  shadow  at  the  bottom  of  the  crack  ;  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  stone  surface  is  not  so  bright  as  the 
light  bank  of  the  ravine.  And,  therefore,  if  you  get  the  sur- 
face of  the  object  of  a  uniform  tint,  more  or  less  indicative  of 
shade,  and  then  scratch  out  a  white  spot  or  streak  in  it  of  any 
shape  ;  by  putting  a  dark  touch  beside  this  white  one,  3'ou 
may  turn  it,  as  you  choose,  into  either  a  ridge  or  an  incision, 
into  either  a  boss  or  a  cavity.  If  you  put  the  dark  touch  on 
the  side  of  it  nearest  the  sun,  or  rather,  nearest  the  place  that 
the  light  comes  from,  you  will  make  it  a  cut  or  cavity  ;  if  you 
put  it  on  the  opposite  side,  you  will  make  it  a  ridge  or  mound  : 
and  the  complete  success  of  the  eflect  depends  less  on  depth 
of  shade  than  on  the  rightness  of  the  drawing  ;  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  evident  correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  shadow  with 
the  form  that  casts  it.  In  drawing  rocks,  or  wood,  or  any- 
thing irregularly  shaped,  you  will  gain  far  more  by  a  little 
patience  in  following  the  forms  carefully,  though  with  slight 
touches,  than  by  laboured  finishing  of  textui-es  of  surface  and 
transparencies  of  shadow. 

When  you  have  got  the  whole  well  into  shape,  proceed  to 
la}''  on  the  stains  and  spots  with  great  care,  quite  as  much  as 
you  gave  to  the  forms.  Very  often,  spots  or  bai-s  of  local 
colour  do  more  to  express  form  than  even  the  light  and  shade, 
and  they  are  always  interesting  as  the  means  by  which  Nature 
carries  light  into  her  shadows,  and  shade  into  her  lights,  an 
art  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter,  in  speaking 
of  composition.    Fig.  5.  is  a  rough  sketch  of  a  fossil  sea-urchin, 
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in  which  the  projections  of  the  shell  are  of  Ijlnek  flint,  coming 
through  a  chalky  surface.  These  projections  form  dark  spots 
in  the  light  ;  and  their  sides,  rising  out  of  the  shadow,  form 
smaller  whitish  spots  in  the  dark.  You  niay  take  such  scat- 
tered lights  as  these  out  with  the  penknife,  provided  you  are 
just  as  careful  to  place  them  rightly,  as  if  you  got  them  by  a 
more  laborious  process. 

When  you  have  once  got  the  feeling  of  the  way  in  which 
gradation  expresses  roundness  and  projection,  you  may  try 
your  strength  on  anything  natural  or  artificial  that  happens 
to  take  your  fancy,  provided  it  be  not  too  complicated  in 
form.  I  have  asked  you  to  draw  a  stone  first,  because  any 
irregularities  and  failures  in  your  shading  will  be  less  offensive 
to  you,  as  being  partly  characteristic  of  the  rough  stone  sur- 
face, than  they  would  be  in  a  more  delicate  subject  ;  and  you 
may  as  well  go  on  drawing  rounded  stones  of  different  shapes 
for  a  Uttle  while,  till  you  find  you  can  really  shade  delicately. 
You  may  then  take  up  folds  of  thick  white  drapery,  a  napkin 
or  towel  thrown  carelessly  on  the  table  is  as  good  as  anything, 
and  try  to  express  them  in  the  same  way  ;  only  now  you  will 
find  that  your  shades  must  be  wrought  with  perfect  unity  and 
tenderness,  or  you  will  lose  the  flow  of  the  folds.  Always  re- 
member that  a  little  bit  perfected  is  worth  more  than  many 
scrawls  ;  whenever  you  feel  yourself  inclined  to  scrawl,  give 
up  work  resolutely,  and  do  not  go  back  to  it  till  next  day. 
Of  course  your  towel  or  napkin  must  be  put  on  something 
that  may  be  locked  up,  so  that  its  folds  shall  not  be  disturbed 
till  you  have  finished.  If  you  find  that  the  folds  will  not  look 
right,  get  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  drapery  (there  are  plenty 
now  to  be  bought,  taken  from  the  sculpture  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Rheims,  Amiens,  and  Chartres,  which  w^ll  at  once  educate 
your  hand  and  your  taste),  and  copy  some  piece  of  that ;  you 
will  then  ascertain  what  it  is  that  is  wanting  in  your  studies 
from  nature,  whether  more  gradation,  or  greater  watchfulness 
of  the  disposition  of  the  folds.  Probabl}^  for  some  time  you  will 
find  yourself  failing  painfully  in  both,  for  drapery  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  follow  in  its  sweeps  ;  but  do  not  lose  courage,  for  the 
greater  the  difficulty,  the  greater  the  gain  in  the  effort.     If 
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your  oyo  is  more  jusl  in  moasnremont  of  form  than  dclicatf!  in 
perception  of  tint,  u  pattern  on  the  folded  surface  will  help 
you.  Try  wliether  it  does  or  not  ;  and  if  the  patterned 
drapery  confuses  you,  keep  for  a  time  to  the  simple  white 
one  ;  but  if  it  helps  you,  continue  to  choose  patterned  stullV: 
(tartans,  and  simple  chequered  designs  are  better  at  first  than 
iiowercd  ones),  and  even  thouf^h  it  should  confuse  you,  begin 
pretty  soon  to  use  a  pattern  occasionally,  coj^ying  all  the  dis- 
tortions and  perspective  modifications  of  it  among  the  folds 
with  scrupulous  care. 

Neither  must  you  suppose  yourself  condescending  in  doing 
this.  The  greatest  masters  are  always  fond  of  drawing  pat- 
terns ;  and  the  greater  they  are,  the  more  pains  they  take  to 
do  it  truly.*  Nor  can  there  be  better  practice  at  any  time,  as 
introductory  to  the  nobler  complication  of  natural  detail. 
For  when  you  can  draw  the  spots  which  follow  the  folds  of  a 
printed  stuff,  you  will  have  some  chance  of  following  the  spots 
which  fall  into  the  folds  of  the  skin  of  a  leopard  as  he  leaps ; 
but  if  you  cannot  draw  the  manufacture,  assuredly  you  will 
never  be  able  to  draw  the  creature.  So  the  cloudings  on  a 
piece  of  wood,  carefully  drawn,  will  be  the  best  introduction 
to  the  drawing  of  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  or  the  waves  of  the 
sea  ;  and  the  dead  leaf-patterns  on  a  damask  drapery,  well 
rendered,  will  enable  you  to  disentangle  masterfully  the  living 
leaf-patterns  of  a  thorn  thicket,  or  a  violet  bank. 

Observe,  however,  in  drawing  any  stuffs,  or  bindings  of 
books,  or  other  finely  textured  substances,  do  not  trouble 
yourself,  as  yet,  much  about  the  woolliness  or  gauziness  of  the 
thing  ;  but  get  it  right  in  shade  and  fold,  and  true  in  pattern. 
We  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  after-practice,  how  the  penned 

*  If  we  had  any  business  with  the  reasons  of  this,  I  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  sliow  you  some  metaphysical  ones  for  the  enjoyment,  by 
truly  artistical  minds,  of  the  changes  wrought  by  light,  and  shade,  and 
perspective  in  patterned  surfaces  ;  but  this  is  at  present  not  to  the 
point  ;  and  all  that  you  need  to  know  is  that  the  drawing  of  such  things 
is  good  exercise,  and  moreover  a  kind  of  exercise  which  Titian,  Vero- 
nese, Tintoret,  Giorgione,  and  Turner,  all  enjoyed,  and  strove  to  excel 
in. 
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lines  may  be  made  indicative  of  texture  ;  but  at  present  at 
tend  only  to  the  light,  and  shade,  and  pattern.  You  will  be 
puzzled  at  first  by  ladroas  surfaces,  but  a  little  attention  will 
show  you  that  the  expression  of  these  depends  merely  on  the 
right  drawing  of  their  light,  and  shade,  and  reflections.  Put 
a  small  black  japanned  tray  on  the  table  in  front  of  some 
books  ;  and  you  will  see  it  reflects  the  objects  beyond  it  as  in 
a  little  black  rippled  pond  ;  its  own  colour  mingling  idways 
with  that  of  the  reflected  objects.  Draw  these  reflections  of 
the  books  properly,  making  them  dark  and  distorted,  as  you 
will  see  that  they  are,  and  you  will  find  that  this  gives  the 
lustre  to  your  tray.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  draw  polished 
objects  in  general  practice  ;  only  you  should  do  one  or  two  in 
order  to  understand  the  aspect  of  any  lustrous  portion  of 
other  things,  such  as  you  cannot  avoid  ;  the  gold,  for  instance, 
on  the  edges  of  books,  or  the  shining  of  silk  and  damask,  in 
which  lies  a  great  part  of  the  expression  of  their  folds.  Ob- 
serve, also,  that  there  are  very  few  things  which  are  totally 
without  lustre  :  you  will  frequently  find  a  light  which  puzzles 
you,  on  some  apparently  dull  surface,  to  be  the  dim  image  of 
another  object. 

And  now,  as  soon  as  you  can  conscientiously  assure  me  that 
with  the  point  of  the  pen  or  pencil  you  can  la}"  on  any  form 
and  shade  you  like,  I  give  you  leave  to  use  the  brush  with  one 
colour, — sepia,  or  blue-black,  or  mixed  cobalt  and  blue-black, 
or  neutral  tint  ;  and  this  will  much  facilitate  your  study,  and 
refresh  you.  But,  preliminarily,  you  must  do  one  or  two  more 
exercises  in  tinting. 

EXERCISE   IX. 

Prepare  your  colour  as  before  directed.  Take  a  brush  full 
of  it,  and  strike  it  on  the  paper  in  any  irregular  shape  ;  as  the 
brush  gets  dry  sweep  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  it  as  if  you 
were  dusting  the  paper  very  lightly  ;  every  such  sweep  of  the 
brush  will  leave  a  number  of  more  or  less  minute  interstices 
in  the  colour.  The  lighter  and  faster  every  dash  the  better. 
Then  leave  the  whole  to  dry,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  with  lit- 
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tie  colour  in  your  brusli,  so  ili.it  you  can  briuf^'  it  to  a  fine 
point,  fill  up  Jill  tlio  litllo  intcrsti(;cs  ono  by  one,  ho  ;is  to  iiitikc 
the  whole  as  even  as  you  can,  and  fill  in  the  larger  gaps  wiih 
more  colour,  always  trying  to  let  the  edges  of  the  first  and  of 
the  newly  applied  colour  exactly  meet,  and  not  Lip  over  each 
other.  When  your  new  colour  dries,  you  will  find  it  in  places 
a  little  paler  than  the  first.  Retouch  it,  therefore,  trying  to 
get  the  whole  to  look  quite  one  piece.  A  very  small  bit  of 
colour  thus  filled  up  with  your  very  best  care,  and  brought  to 
look  as  if  it  had  been  quite  even  fi*oin  the  first,  will  give  you 
better  practice  and  more  skill  than  a  great  deal  filled  in  care- 
lessly ;  so  do  it  with  your  best  patience,  not  leaving  the  most 
minute  spot  of  white  ;  and  do  not  fill  in  the  large  jDieces  first 
and  then  go  to  the  small,  but  quietly  and  steadily  cover  in  the 
whole  up  to  a  marked  limit ;  then  advance  a  little  farther,  and 
so  on  ;  thus  always  seeing  distinctly  what  is  done  and  what 
undone. 

EXERCISE   X. 

Lay  a  coat  of  the  blue,  prepared  as  usual,  over  a  whole 
square  of  paper.  Let  it  dry.  Then  another  coat  over  four- 
fifths  of  the  square,  or  thereabouts,  leaving  the  edge  rather  ir- 
regular than  straight,  and  let  it  dry.  Then  another  coat  over 
three-fifths  ;  another  over  two-fifths  ;  and  the  last  over  one- 
fifth  ;  so  that  the  square  may  present  the  appearance  of  grad- 
ual increase  in  darkness  in  five  bands,  each  darker  than  the 
one  beyond  it.  Then,  with  the  brush  rather  dry  (as  in  the 
former  exercise,  w^hen  filling  up  the  interstices),  try,  with 
small  touches,  like  those  used  in  the  pen  etching,  only  a  little 
broader,  to  add  shade  delicately  beyond  each  edge,  so  as  to 
lead  the  darker  tints  into  the  paler  ones  imperceptibly.  By 
touching  the  paper  very  lightl}',  and  putting  a  multitude  of 
little  touches,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  eveiy  direction,  you 
will  gradually  be  able  to  work  up  to  the  darker  tints,  outside  of 
each,  so  as  quite  to  efface  their  edges,  and  unite  them  ten- 
derly with  the  next  tint.  The  whole  square,  when  done, 
should  look  evenly  shaded  from  dark  to  pale,  with  no  bars ; 
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only  a  crossing  texture  of  touches,  something  Uke  chopped 
straw,  over  the  Avhole.* 

Next,  take  your  rounded  pebble  ;  arrange  it  in  any  light 
and  shade  you  like  ;  outline  it  very  loosely  with  the  i)enciL 
Put  on  a  wash  of  colour,  i)repared  very  pale,  quite  flat  over 
all  of  it,  except  the  highest  light,  leaving  the  edge  of  your 
colour  quite  sharp.  Then  another  wash,  extending  only  over 
the  darker  parts,  leaving  the  edge  of  that  sharp  also,  as  in 
tinting  the  square.  Then  another  wash  over  the  still  darker 
parts,  and  another  over  the  darkest,  leaving  each  edge  to  dry 
sharp.  Then,  with  the  small  touches,  efface  the  edges,  rein- 
force the  darks,  and  work  the  whole  delicately  together,  as  you 
would  with  the  pen,  till  you  have  got  it  to  the  likeness  of  the 
true  light  and  shade.  You  will  find  that  the  tint  underneath 
is  a  great  help,  and  that  you  can  now  get  effects  much  more 
subtle  and  complete  than  with  the  pen  merely. 

The  use  of  leaving  the  edges  always  sharp  is  that  you  may 
not  trouble  or  vex  the  colour,  but  let  it  lie  as  it  falls  suddenly 
on  the  paper  ;  colour  looks  much  more  lovely  when  it  has  been 
laid  on  with  a  dash  of  the  brush,  and  left  to  dry  in  its  own 
way,  than  when  it  has  been  dragged  about  and  disturbed  ;  so 
that  it  is  always  better  to  let  the  edges  and  forms  be  a  little 
wrong,  even  if  one  cannot  correct  them  afterwai'ds,  than  to 
lose  this  fresh  quality  of  the  tint.  Very  great  masters  in  waiter- 
colour  can  lay  on  the  true  forms  at  once  with  a  dash,  and  bad 
masters  in  water-colour  lay  on  grossly  false  forms  with  a  dash, 
and  leave  them  false  ;  for  j^eople  in  general,  not  knowing  false 
from  true,  are  as  much  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  power 
in  the  irregular  blot  as  with  the  presence  of  power  in  the  de- 
termined one  ;  but  we,  in  our  beginnings,  must  do  as  much  as 
/ve  can  with  the  broad  dash,  and  then  correct  with  the  point, 
till  we  are  quite  right.  We  must  take  care  to  be  right,  at 
whatever  cost  of  pains  ;  and  then  gradually  we  shall  find  we 
can  be  right  with  freedom. 

I  have  hitherto  limited  you  to  colour  mixed  with  two  or 

*  Tlie  use  of  acquiring  this  habit  of  execution  is  that  you  may  be  able, 
when  you  begin  to  colour,  to  let  one  hue  be  seen  in  minute  portions, 
gleaming  between  tlie  touches  of  another. 
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tlircc  toaspoonfuls  of  wiiicr;  but  in  liiiialiiiif;' your  lij^^lit,  iui(] 
shade  from  the  stone,  you  ma}',  as  you  ellaco  the  edge  of  tlie 
palest  coat  towards  the  light,  use  the  colour  for  the  small 
touches  with  more  and  more  water,  till  it  is  so  2)ale  as  ncjt  to 
be  porroptiblc.  Thus  you  may  obtain  a  inirfiui  gradation  to 
the  light.  And  in  reinforcing  the  darks,  when  they  are  very 
dark,  you  may  use  less  and  less  water.  If  you  take  the  colour 
tolerably  dark  on  your  brush,  only  always  liquid  (not  pasty), 
and  dash  away  the  superfluous  colour  on  blotting-paper,  you 
will  find  that,  touching  the  paper  very  lightly  with  the  dry 
brush,  you  can,  by  repeated  touches,  produce  a  dusty  kind  of 
bloom,  ver}'  valuable  in  giving  depth  to  shadow  ;  but  it  re- 
quires great  patience  and  delicacy  of  hand  to  do  this  properly. 
You  will  find  much  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  grounds  and 
shadows  of  William  Hunt's  drawings.* 

As  you  get  used  to  the  brush  and  colour,  you  will  gradually 
find  out  their  ways  for  yourself,  and  get  the  management  of 
them.  Nothing  but  practice  will  do  this  perfectly ;  but  you 
will  often  save  3'ourself  much  discouragement  by  remembering 
what  I  have  so  often  asserted, — that  if  an3-thing  goes  wrong, 
it  is  nearly  sure  to  be  refinement  that  is  wanting,  not  forco  ; 
and  connexion,  not  alteration.  If  you  dislike  the  state  your 
drawing  is  in,  do  not  lose  patience  with  it,  nor  dash  at  it,  nor 
alter  its  plan,  nor  rub  it  desperately  out,  at  the  place  3'ou 
think  wrong  ;  but  look  if  there  are  no  shadows  3'ou  can  gra- 
date more  perfectly  ;  no  little  gaps  and  rents  you  can  till  ;  no 
forms  you  can  more  delicately  define  :  and  do  not  rush  at  any 
of  the  errors  or  incompletions  thus  discerned,  but  efface  or 
supply  slowly,  and  3'ou  will  soon  find  your  drawing  take 
another  look.  A  very  useful  expedient  in  producing  some 
effects,  is  to  wet  the  paper,  and  then  lay  the  colour  on  it^  more 
or  less  wet,  according  to  the  effect  you  want.  You  will  soon 
see  how  prettily  it  gradates  itself  as  it  dries  ;  when  dry,  you 
can  reinforce  it  with  delicate  stijDpling  when  you  want  it 
darker.  Also,  while  the  colour  is  still  damp  on  the  paper,  by 
drying  your  brush  thoroughly,  and  touching  the  colour  with 
the  brush  so  dried,  you  may  take  out  soft  lights  with  great 
*  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society. 
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tendei'ness  and  precision.  Try  all  sorts  of  experiments  of  thifl 
kind,  noticing  haw  the  colour  behaves  ;  but  remembering  al- 
ways that  your  final  results  must  be  obtained,  and  can  only 
be  obtained,  by  pure  work  with  the  point,  as  much  as  in  the 
pen  drawing. 

You  will  find  also,  as  you  deal  with  more  and  more  compli- 
cated subjects,  that  Nature's  resources  in  light  and  shade  are 
so  much  richer  tlian  yours,  that  you  cannot  possibly  get  all,  or 
anything  like  all,  the  gradations  of  shadow  in  any  given  group. 
When  this  is  the  case,  determine  first  to  keep  the  broad  masses 
of  things  distinct :  if,  for  instance,  there  is  a  green  book,  and 
a  white  piece  of  paper,  and  a  black  inkstand  in  the  group,  be 
sure  to  keep  the  white  paper  as  a  light  mass,  the  green  book 
as  a  middle  tint  mass,  the  black  inkstand  as  a  dark  mass ;  and 
do  not  shade  the  folds  in  the  paper,  or  corners  of  the  book,  so 
as  to  equal  in  depth  the  darkness  of  the  inkstand.  The  great 
difterence  between  the  masters  of  light  and  shade,  and  imper- 
fect artists,  is  the  power  of  the  former  to  draw  so  delicately 
as  to  express  form  in  a  dark-coloured  object  with  little  light, 
and  in  a  light-coloured  object  with  little  darkness  ;  and  it  is 
better  even  to  leave  the  forms  here  and  there  unsatisfactorily 
rendered  than  to  lose  the  general  relations  of  the  great  masses. 
And  this  observe,  not  because  masses  are  grand  or  desirable 
things  in  your  composition  (for  with  composition  at  present 
you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do),  but  because  it  is  fifact  that 
things  do  so  present  themselves  to  the  .eyes  of  men,  and  that 
we  see  paper,  book,  and  inkstand  as  three  separate  things,  be- 
fore we  see  the  wrinkles,  or  chinks,  or  corners  of  any  of  the 
three.  Understand,  therefore,  at  once,  that  no  detail  can  be 
as  strongly  expressed  in  drawing  as  it  is  in  the  reality  ;  and 
strive  to  keep  all  j'our  shadows  and  marks  and  minor  mark- 
ings on  the  masses,  lighter  than  they  a2)pear  to  be  in  Nature  , 
you  are  sure  otherwise  to  get  them  too  dark.  You  will  in 
doing  this  find  that  you  cannot  get  the  ijvojection  of  things 
sufficiently  shown  ;  but  never  mind  that  ;  there  is  no  need 
that  they  should  appear  to  project,  but  great  need  that 
their  relations  of  shade  to  each  other  should  be  preserved. 
All  deceptive  projection  is  obtained  by  partial  exaggeration  ol 
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shallow  ;  and  AvlnMiovcr  yon  sro  it,  yon  may  bo  snrc  the  draw- 
in<;"  is  nioro  or  less  bad  ;  a  tliorouglily  iuw.  drawiuj^  or  paiiit- 
inj^'  w  ill  always  show  a  slight  tendency  towards //a/^e.s'.s-. 

Observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  however  white  an  object 
may  be,  there  is  always  some  Hnudl  point  of  it  whiter  than  the 
rest.  You  nmst  therefore  have  a  slight  tone  of  groy  over 
everything  in  your  picture  except  on  the  extreme  high  lights  ; 
even  the  piece  of  white  paper,  in  your  subject,  must  be  toned 
slightly  down,  unless  (and  there  are  a  thousand  chances  to 
one  against  its  being  so)  it  should  all  be  turned  so  as  fully  to 
front  the  liglit.  By  examining  the  treatment  of  the  white  ob- 
jects in  any  pictures  accessible  to  you  by  Paul  Veronese  or 
Titian,  you  will  soon  understand  this.* 

As  soon  as  you  feel  j-ourself  capable  of  expressing  with  the 
brush  the  imdulations  of  surfaces  and  the  relations  of  masses, 
3'ou  may  proceed  to  draw  more  complicated  and  beautiful 
things."!"  ^^^^  first,  the  boughs  of  trees,  now  not  in  mere  dark 
relief,  but  in  full  rounding.  Take  the  first  bit  of  branch  or 
stump  that  comes  to  hand,  wuth  a  fork  in  it ;  cut  off  the  ends 
of  the  forking  branches,  so  as  to  leave  the  whole  only  about 
a  foot  in  length  ;  get  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size,  fix  your 
bit  of  branch  in  some  place  wdiere  its  position  will  not  be 
altered,  and  draw  it  thoroughly,  in  all  its  light  and  shade,  full 
size  ;  striving,  above  all  things,  to  get  an  accurate  expression 
of  its  structure  at  the  fork  of  the  branch.     When  once  you 

*  At  Marlboroiigli  House,  among  the  four  principal  examples  of  Tur- 
ner's later  water-colour  drawing,  perhaps  the  most  neglected  is  that  of 
fi.shing-boats  and  fish  at  sunset.  It  is  one  of  his  most  wonderful  works, 
though  unfinished.  If  you  examine  the  larger  white  fishing-boat  sail, 
you  will  find  it  has  a  little  spark  of  pure  white  in  its  right-hand  upper 
corner,  about  as  large  as  a  minute  pin's  head,  and  that  all  the  surface  of 
tlie  sail  is  gradated  to  that  focus.  Try  to  copy  this  sail  once  or  twice, 
and  you  will  begin  to  understand  Turner  s  work.  Similarly,  tlie  wing 
of  the  Cupid  in  Correggio's  large  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  is  fo- 
cussed  to  two  little  grains  of  white  at  the  top  of  it.  Tlie  points  of  light 
on  the  wliite  flower  in  the  wreath  round  the  head  of  the  dancing  child- 
faun,  in  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  exemplify  the  same  thing. 

f  I  shall  not  henceforward  numlx'r  the  exercises  recommended  ;  a.s 
they  are  distinguished  only  by  increasing  difficulty  of  subject,  not  by 
ilifference  of  method. 
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have  mastered  the  tree  at  ii^armpitti,  you  will  have  little  more 
trouble  with  it. 

Always  draw  whatever  the  backgi'ound  happens  to  be,  ex- 
actly as  you  see  it.  "Wherever  you  have  fastened  the  bough, 
you  must  draw  whatever  is  behind  it,  ugly  or  not,  else  you  will 
never  know  whether  the  light  and  shade  are  right ;  they  may 
appear  quite  wrong  to  you,  only  for  want  of  the  background. 

And  this  general  law  is  to  be  ol> 
served  in  all  your  studies  :  what- 
ever you  draw,  draw  completely 
and  unalteringly,  else  you  never 
know  if  what  you  have  done  is 
right,  or  whether  you  could  have 
done  it  rightly  had  you  tried. 
There  is  nothing  visible  out  of 
which  you  may  not  get  useful 
practice. 

Next,  to  put  the  leaves  on  your 
boughs.  Gather  a  small  twig  with 
four  or  five  leaves  on  it,  put  it  into 
water,  put  a  sheet  of  light-col- 
oured or  white  paper  behind  it, 
so  that  all  the  leaves  may  be  re- 
lieved in  dark  from  the  white 
field  ;  then  sketch  in  their  dark 
shape  carefully  with  pencil  as  you 
did  the  complicated  boughs,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  all  their 
masses  and  interstices  are  right  in 
shape  before  you  begin  shading, 
and  complete  as  far  as  you  can 
with  pen  and  ink,  in  the  manner  of  Fig.  6.,  which  is  a  young- 
shoot  of  lilac. 

You  will  probably,  in  spite  of  all  your  pattern  drawings,  be 
at  first  puzzled  by  leaf  foreshortening  ;  especially  because  the 
look  of  retirement  or  projection  depends  not  so  much  on  the 
perspective  of  the  leaves  themselves  as  on  the  double  sight  of 
the  two  eyes.     Now  there  are  certain  artifices  by  which  good 


Fig.  6. 
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painters  oun  2>jxrfly  ronqucr  this  diffifuilty  ;  fiH  slight  exaggera- 
tions of  foicc  or  colour  in  the  nearer  parts,  and  of  obHcurity 
in  the  more  distant  ones  ;  but  you  must  not  attempt  anything 
of  this  kind.  When  you  are  tirst  sketching  tlie  leaves,  shut 
one  of  your  eyes,  fix  a  point  in  tlie  background,"  to  bring  the 
point  of  one  of  the  leaves  against,  and  so  sketch  the  whole 
bough  as  you  see  it  in  a  fixed  position,  looking  with  one  eye 
only.  Your  drawing  never  can  be  made  to  look  like  the  ob- 
ject itself,  as  you  see  that  object  with  Ixjfh  eyes,*  but  it  can  l.^e 
made  perfectly  like  the  object  seen  with  one,  and  3'ou  must  be 
content  when  you  have  got  a  resemblance  on  these  terms. 

In  order  to  get  clearly  at  the  notion  of  the  thing  to  be  done, 
take  a  single  long  leaf,  hold  it  with  its  point  towards  j^ou,  and 
as  flat  as  you  can,  so  as  to  see  nothing  of  it  but  its  thinness, 
as  if  you  wanted  to  know  how  thin  it  was  ;  outline  it  so. 
Then  slope  it  down  gradually  towards  you,  and  watch  it  as  it 
lengthens  out  to  its  full  length,  held  perpendicularly  down 
before  you.  Draw  it  in  three  or  four  different  positions  be- 
tween these  extremes,  with  its  ribs  as  they  appear  in  each 
position,  and  you  will  soon  find  out  how  it  must  be. 

Draw  first  onl^'  two  or  three  of  the  leaves  ;  then  larger  clus- 
ters ;  and  practise,  in  this  way,  more  and  more  complicated 
pieces  of  bough  and  leafage,  till  you  find  you  can  master  the 
most  difficult  arrangements,  not  consisting  of  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  leaves.  You  will  find  as  you  do  this,  if  you  have  an 
oj)portunity  of  visiting  any  gallery  of  pictures,  that  you  take  a 
much  more  lively  interest  than  before  in  the  woi'k  of  the  great 
masters  ;  you  will  see  that  very  often  their  best  backgrounds 
are  composed  of  little  more  than  a  few  sprays  of  leafage,  care- 
fully studied,  brought  against  the  distant  sky  ;  and  that  an- 
other wreath  or  tv,o  form  the  chief  interest  of  their  fore- 
grounds. If  3'ou  live  in  London  you  ma}^  test  your  progress 
accurately  by  the  degree  of  admiration  you  feel  for  the  leaves 
of  vine  round  the  head  of  the  Bacchus,  in   Titian's  Bacchus 

*  If  you  understand  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope  yon  will  knovr 
why  ;  if  not.  it  does  not  miitt(;r  ;  trust  me  lor  tlie  truth  o:"  the  state- 
ment, as  I  cannot  explain  the  principle  without  diagrams  and  much  loss 
•f  time. 
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and  Ariadne.  All  this,  however,  will  not  enable  you  to  dra\# 
a  mass  of  foliage.  You  will  tind,  on  looking  at  any  rich  piece 
of  vegetation,  that  it  is  only  one  or  two  of  the  nearer  clusters 
that  you  can  by  any  possibility  draw  in  this  complete  manner. 
The  mass  is  too  vast,  and  too  intricate,  to  be  thus  dealt  with. 
You  must  now  therefore  have  recourse  to  some  confused 
mode  of  execution,  capable  of  expressing  the  confusion  of 
Nature.  And,  first,  you  must  understand  what  the  character 
of  that  confusion  is.  If  you  look  carefully  at  the  outer  sprays 
of  any  tree  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance,  you  will  see 
them  defined  against  the  sky  in  masses,  which,  at  first,  look 
quite  definite  ;  but  if  you  examine  them,  you  will  see,  mingled 
with  the  real  shapes  of  leaves,  many  indistinct  lines,  which  are, 


a 


Fig.  7. 


some  of  them,  stalks  of  leaves,  and  some,  leaves  seen  with  the 
edge  turned  towards  you,  and  coming  into  sight  in  a  broken 
way  ;  for,  supposing  the  real  leaf  shape  to  be  as  at  a,  Fig.  7., 
this,  when  removed  some  yards  from  the  eye,  will  appear  dai'k 
against  the  sky,  as  at  b;  then,  when  removed  some  yards 
farther  still,  the  stalk  and  point  disappear  altogether,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leaf  becomes  little  more  than  a  line  ;  and  the  result 
is  the  condition  at  c,  only  with  this  farther  subtlety  in  the  look 
of  it,  inexpressible  in  the  woodcut,  that  the  stalk  and  point  of 
the  leaf,  though  they  have  disappeared  to  the  eye,  have  yet 
some  influence  in  checking  the  light  at  the  places  where  they 
exist,  and  cause  a  slight  dimness  about  the  part  of  the  leaf 
which  remains  visible,  so  that  its  perfect  effect  could  only  be 
rendered  by  two  layers  of  colour,  one  subduing  the  sky  tone 
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a  littlo,  \\\v  iu'nI  (lrii\\"m.L(  (li((  broken  ])()rfionsof  tiio  leuf,  as  xi 
",  Jind  o;irt»l"ully  iiulicatiii^j^  tlio  nrroatnr  darkncHs  of  ilic  spot  in 
(ho  middle,  where  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  is. 

This  is  ihe  perfect  theory  of  the  mattei'.  In  practice  »ve 
(^annot  reach  such  accuracy  ;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  rencicr 
the  ^'cncral  look  of  \\\g  folia<»c  satisfactorily  by  the  follow inj^' 
mode  of  practice. 

Gather  a  spray  of  any  ti-ee,  about  a  foot  or  eighteen  iiKihes 
long.  Fix  it  firmly  by  the  stem  in  anything  that  will  support 
it  steadily  ;  put  it  about  eight  feet  away  from  you,  or  \«n  if 


Fig.  S. 

you  are  far-sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  not  very  white  paper 
behind  it,  as  usual.  Tiien  draw  very  carefully,  first  placing 
them  with  pencil,  and  then  filling  them  up  with  ink,  every 
leaf,  mass  and  stalk  of  it  in  simple  black  protile,  as  you  see 
them  against  the  paper:  Fig.  8  is  a  bough  of  Phillyrea  so 
drawn.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  running  the  leaves  into  a  black 
mass  when  they  come  together  ;  this  exercise  is  only  to  teach 
you  what  the  actual  shapes  of  such  masses  are  when  seen 
against  the  sky. 

M  ike  two  careful  studies  of  this  kind  of  one  bough  of  every 
common  tree — oak,  ash,  elm,  birch,  beech,  c^c.  ;  in  fact,  if  you 
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are  good,  and  industrious,  you  will  make  ono  such  study  care- 
fully at  least  three  times  a  week,  until  you  have  examples  of 
every  sort  of  tree  and  shrub  you  can  get  branches  of.  You 
are  to  make  two  studies  of  each  bough,  for  this  reason — all 
masses  of  foliage  have  an  upper  and  under  surface,  and  the 
side  view  of  them,  or  profile,  shows  a  wholly  dilTerent  organisa- 
tion of  branches  from  that  seen  in  the  view  from  above.  They 
are  generally  seen  more  or  less  in  profde,  as  you  look  at  the 
whole  tree,  and  Nature  puts  her  best  composition  into  the 
profile  ai'rangement.  But  the  view  from  above  or  below  oc- 
curs not  unfrequently,  also,  and  it  is  quite  necessary  you 
should  draw  it  if  you  wish  to  understand  the  anatomy  of  the 
tree.    The  difference  between  the  two  views  is  often  far  greater 


Fig.  9. 


than  you  could  easily  conceive.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  9.,  a  is 
the  upper  view,  and  h  the  j^rofile,  of  a  single  spray  of  Philly- 
rea.  Fig.  8.  is  an  intermediate  view  of  a  larger  bough  ;  seen 
from  beneath,  but  at  some  lateral  distance  also. 

When  you  have  done  a.  few  branches  in  this  manner,  take 
one  of  the  drawings,  and  put  it  first  a  yard  away  from  you, 
then  a  yard  and  a  half,  then  two  yards ;  observe  how  the  thin- 
ner stalks  and  leaves  gradually  disappear,  leaving  only  a  vague 
and  slight  darkness  where  they  were,  and  riinke  another  study 
of  the  effect  at  each  distance,  taking  care  to  draw  nothing 
more  than  you  really  see,  for  in  this  consists  all  the  difference 
between  wdiat  would  be  merely  a  miniature  drawing  of  the 
leaves  seen  near,  and  a  fall-size  drawing  of  the  same  leaves  at 
a  distance.  By  full  size,  I  mean  the  size  which  they  would 
really  appear  of  if  their  outline  were  traced  through  a  pane  of 
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p^lass  licld  at  the  same  distance  from  tlic  eye  at  which  you 
moan  to  liold  your  drawinj^'.  You  can  always  ascertain  this 
full  size  of  any  ohj(M't  by  holding  your  2)ai)or  upright  before 
you,  at  tlic  distance  from  your  eye  at  which  you  wish  your 
drawing  to  be  seen.  Bring  its  edge  across  the  object  you 
have  to  draw,  and  mark  upon  this  edge  the  points  where  the 
outline  of  tlie  object  crosses,  or  goes  behind,  the  edge  of  the 
l^aper.  You  will  always  find  it,  thus  measured,  smaller  than 
you  supposed. 

^Vhen  you  have  made  a  few  careful  experiments  of  this 
kind  on  your  own  drawings,  (which  are  better  for  practice,  at 
first,  than  the  real  trees,  because  the  black  profile  in  the  draw- 
ing is  quite  stable,  and  does  not  shake,  and  is  not  confused  by 
sparkles  of  lustre  on  the  leaves,)  3'ou  may  try  the  extremities 
of  the  real  trees,  only  not  doing  much  at  a  time,  for  the 
brightness  of  the  sky  will  dazzle  and  perplex  your  sight.  And 
this  brightness  causes,  I  believe,  some  loss  of  the  outline 
itself  ;  at  least  the  chemical  action  of  the  light  in  a  photograph 
extends  much  within  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and,  as  it  vrere, 
eats  them  away  so  that  no  tree  extremity,  stand  it  ever  so 
still,  nor  any  other  form  coming  against  bright  sky,  is  truly 
drawn  b}'  a  photograph  ;  and  if  3"0u  once  succeed  in  drawing  a 
few  si:)rays  rightly,  you  will  find  the  result  much  more  lovely 
and  interesting  than  any  photograph  can  be. 

All  this  diflficulty,  however,  attaches  to  the  rendering  merely 
the  dark  form  of  the  sprays  as  they  come  against  the  sky. 
"Within  those  sprays,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  there  is  a 
complexity  of  a  much  more  embarrassing  kind  ;  for  nearly  all 
leaves  have  some  lustre,  and  all  are  more  or  less  translucent 
(letting  light  through  them)  ;  therefore,  in  any  given  leaf, 
besides  the  intricacies  of  its  own  proper  shadows  and  fore- 
shortenings,  there  are  three  series  of  circumstances  wliich 
alter  or  hide  its  forms.  First,  shadows  cast  on  it  by  other 
leaves  —  of  ten  very  forcibly.  Secondly,  light  reflected  from 
its  lustrous  surface,  sometimes  the  blue  of  the  sky,  sometimes 
the  white  of  clouds,  or  the  sun  itself  flashing  like  a  star. 
Thirdly,  forms  and  shadows  of  otiier  leaves,  seen  as  darkness 
through  the  translucent  parts  of  the  leaf  ;  a  most  important 
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element  of  foliage  effect,  but  wholly  neglected  by  landscape 
artists  m  general. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  except  now  and  then  hy 
chance,  the  form  of  a  complete  leaf  is  never  seen  ;  but  a  mar- 
vellous and  quaint  confusion,  very  definite,  indeed,  in  its  evi- 
dence of  direction  of  growth,  and  unity  of  action,  but  wholly 
indefinable  and  inextricable,  part  by  part,  by  any  amount  of 
patience.  You  cannot  possibly  work  it  out  in  fac  simile, 
thoujih  vou  took  a  twelvemonth's  time  to  a  tree  ;  and  \(ju 
must  therefore  try  to  discover  some  mode  of  execution  which 
will  more  or  less  imitate,  by  its  own  variety  and  mystery,  the 
variety  and  mystery  of  Nature,  without  absolute  delineation 
of  detail. 

Now  I  have  led  you  to  this  conclusion  by  observation  of 
tree  form  only,  because  in  that  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  clear- 
est. But  no  natural  object  exists  which  does  not  involve  in 
some  part  or  parts  of  it  this  inimitableness,  this  mystery  of 
quantity,  which  needs  peculiarity  of  handling  and  trick  of 
touch  to  express  it  completel}'.  If  leaves  are  intricate,  so  is 
moss,  so  is  foam,  so  is  rock  cleavage,  so  are  fur  and  hair,  and 
texture  of  drapery,  and  of  clouds.  And  although  methods 
and  dexterities  of  handling  are  wholly  useless  if  you  have  not 
gained  first  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  thing ; 
so  that  if  you  cannot  draw  a  branch  perfectly,  then  much  less 
a  tree  ;  and  if  not  a  wreath  of  mist  perfectly,  much  less  a 
flock  of  clouds  ;  and  if  not  a  single  grass  blade  perfectly, 
much  less  a  grass  bank  ;  yet  having  once  got  this  power  over 
decisive  form,  you  may  safely — and  must,  in  order  to  perfec- 
tion of  work — carry  out  your  knowledge  by  every  aid  of  method 
and  dexterity  of  hand. 

But,  in  order  to  find  out  what  method  can  do,  you  must  now 
look  at  Art  as  well  as  at  Nature,  and  see  what  means  paint- 
ers and  engravers  have  actually  employed  for  the  expression 
of  these  subtleties.  "Whereupon  arises  the  question,  what 
opportunity  have  you  to  obtain  engravings  ?  You  ought,  if  it 
is  at  all  in  your  power,  to  possess  yourself  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  good  examples  of  Turner's  engraved  works  :  if  this  be 
pot  in  your  power,  you  must  just  make  the  best  use  you  cai^ 
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of  the  sliop  windows,  or  of  any  plates  of  wliicli  you  ran  obtain 
a  loan.  Very  possibly,  the  diflficulty  of  getting  siglit  of  them 
nmy  stimuhite  3'ou  to  put  them  to  better  use.  But,  supposing 
your  means  admit  of  your  doing  so,  possess  yourself,  first,  of 
the  illustrated  edition  either  of  Kogers's  Italy  or  Rogers's 
Poems,  and  then  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  plates  named  in  the 
annexed  lists.  The  prefixed  letters  indicate  the  particular 
points  deserving  your  study  in  each  engraving.*     Be  sure, 

*  If  you   can,  get   first  the  plates  marked  with  a  star.     The  letters 
mean  as  follows:  — 
a  stands  for  architecture,  including  distant  grouping  of  towns,  cottages, 

&c. 
c  clouds,  including  mist  and  aerial  effects, 
/foliage. 
g  ground,  including  low  hills,  when  not  rocky. 

1  effects  of  light. 

m  mountains,  or  bold  rocky  ground. 
p  power  of  general  arrangement  and  effect. 
q  quiet  water. 

r  running  or  rough  water ;  or  rivers,  even  if  calm,  when  their  line  of 
flow  is  beautifully  marked. 

From  tlie  England  Series. 

acfr.  Arundel.  <^/5'-  Trematon. 

afl.  Ashby  de  la  Zouche.  <*/j5'  Lancaster. 

al  q  r.   Barnard  Castle.  *  c  I  7)i  r.  Lancaster  Sands.* 

fmr.  Bolton  Abbey.  (^df-  Launceston. 

f  g  r.  Buckf  astleigh.  *  cflr.  Leicester  Abbej. 

alp.   Caernarvon.  f  r.  Ludlow. 

clq.  Castle  Upnor,  «/?.  Margate. 

afl.   Colchester.  al  q.  Orford. 

Iq.  Cowes.  c  p.  Plymouth. 

cfp.  Dartmouth  Cove,  /.  Powis  Castle. 

clq.  Flint  Castle.*  I  m  q.  Prudhoe  Castle. 

2  f  gl.  Knaresborough.*  fl  m  r.   Chain  Bridge  over  Tee3  * 

m  r.  High  Force  of  Tees.*  m  q.  UUeswater. 

/  m.  Valle  Crucis. 

From  Oie  Keep)sake. 

mp  q.  Arona.  p.  St.  Germain  en  Lave. 

m.   Drachenfells.  IpQ-  Florence. 

fl.  Marley.*  I  m.  Ballyburgh  Xesa.* 
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tlierefore,  that  your  Kelection  includes,  at  all  events,  one  plate 
marked  with  each  letter — of  course  the  jjlates  marked  with  two 
or  three  letters  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  best.  Do  not  get 
more  than  twelve  of  these  plates,  nor  even  all  the  twelve  at  first. 
For  the  more  engravings  you  have,  the  less  attention  you 
will  pay  to  them.  It  is  a  general  truth,  that  the  enjoyment 
derivable  from  art  cannot  be  increased  in  quantity,  l^eyond  a 
certain  point,  by  quantity  of  possession  ;  it  is  only  spread,  as 
it  were,  over  a  larger  surface,  and  very  often  dulled  by  find- 
ing ideas  repeated  in  different  works.  Now,  for  a  beginner, 
it  is  always  better  that  his  attention  should  be  concentrated 
on  one  or  two  good  things,  and  all  his  enjoyment  founded  on 
them,  than  that  he  should  look  at  many,  with  divided  thoughts. 
He  has  much  to  discover ;  and  his  best  way  of  discovering  it 
is  to  think  long  over  few  things,  and  watch  them  earnestly.  It 
is  one  of  the  worst  errors  of  this  age  to  try  to  know  and  to 
see  too  much  :  the  men  who  seem  to  know  everything,  never 
in  reality  know  anything  rightly.  Beware  of  hand-booL-  knowl- 
edge. 

These  engravings  are,  in  general,  more  for  you  to  look  at 

From  the  Bible  Series. 

f  m.  Mount  Lebanon.  a  c  g.  Joppa. 

m.  Rock  of  Moses  at  Sinai.  cl p  q.  Solomon's  Pools.* 

a  I  in.  Jericho.  d  I.  Santa  Saba. 

a  I.  Pool  ©f  Bethesda 

From  Sctttfs  Woi^Tcs. 


p  r.  Melrose. 

c  m.  Glencoe. 

fr.   Drybnrgh,  * 

c  m.  Loch  Coriskin, 

a  I.  Caerlaverock. 

From  the  "  Eivei's  of  France." 

a  q.  Chateau  of  Amboise,  Avith  a  p.  Rouen  Cathedral. 

large  bridge  on  right.  fp.  Pont  de  I'Arche. 

I p  r.  Rouen,  looking   down  the  f^P-  View  on  the  Seine,  with 

river,  poplars  on  right*  avenue. 

alp    Rouen,  with  catliedral  and         a  c  ]).  Bridge  of  Meulan. 

vaiubovv',  avenue  on  the  left.  cgpr.  Caudebec.  * 
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than  to  copy  ;  and  they  will  be  of  more  use  to  vou  wlion  wn 
come  to  tulk  of  composition,  than  tlicy  arc  at  present ;  still,  it 
will  do  you  a  great  deal  of  good,  sometimes  to  try  how  far 
you  can  get  their  delicate  texture,  or  gradations  of  tone  ;  as 
your  pcn-aiul-ink  drawing  will  be  apt  to  incline  too  nnidi  fo 
a  scratchy  and  broken  kind  of  shade.  For  instance,  the  text- 
ure of  the  white  convent  wall,  and  the  drawing  of  its  tiled 
roof,  in  the  vignette  at  p.  227.  of  Rogers's  Poems,  is  as  ex- 
quisite as  work  can  possibly  be  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  ;md 
profitable  achievement  if  j'ou  can  at  all  approach  it.  In  lik(! 
manner,  if  you  can  at  all  imitate  the  dark  distant  country  at 
p.  7.,  or  the  sky  at  p.  80.,  of  the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage 
at  pp.  12.  and  144.,  it  will  be  good  gain  ;  and  if  you  can  once 
draw  the  rolling  clouds  and  running  river  at  p.  9.  of  the 
"  Italy,"  or  the  city  in  the  vignette  of  Aosta  at  p.  25.,  or  the 
moonlight  at  p.  223.,  you  will  find  that  even  Nature  herself 
cannot  afterwards  very  terribly  puzzle  you  with  her  torrents, 
or  towers,  or  moonlight. 

You  need  not  copy  touch  for  touch,  but  try  to  get  the  same 
effect.  And  if  you  feel  discouraged  by  the  delicacy  required, 
and  begin  to  think  that  engraving  is  not  drawing,  and  that 
cop3'iug  it  cannot  help  you  to  draw,  remember  that  it  differs 
from  common  drawing  only  by  the  difficulties  it  has  to  en- 
counter. You  perhaps  have  got  into  a  careless  habit  of  think- 
ing that  engraving  is  a  mere  business,  easy  enough  when  one 
has  got  into  the  knack  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  form  of 
drawing  more  difficult  than  common  drawing,  by  exactly  so 
much  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  cut  steel  than  to  move  the  pen^ 
cil  over  paper.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  mechanical 
aids  and  methods  which  reduce  it  at  certain  stages  either  to 
l)nre  machine  work,  or  to  more  or  less  a  habit  of  hand  and 
arm  ;  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  foliage  you  are  trying  to  copy, 
of  which  the  best  and  prettiest  parts  are  always  etched — that 
is,  drawn  with  a  fine  steel  point  and  free  hand  :  only  the  line 
made  is  white  instead  of  black,  which  renders  it  much  more 
difficult  to  judge  of  what  you  are  about.  And  the  trying  to 
copy  these  plates  will  be  good  for  you,  because  it  will  awaken 
you  to  the  real  labour  and  skill  of  the  engraver,  and  make  you 
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uudt'i'stauil  :i  little  how  people  must  work,  in  this  world,  who 
have  really  to  ch  anything-  in  it. 

Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  give  you  the  engraving  an 
a  model — far  from  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  you  should  be  able 
to  do  as  well  *  before  you  think  of  doing  better,  and  you  will 
find  many  little  helps  and  hints  in  the  various  work  of  it. 
Duly  remember  that  all  engravers'  foregrounds  are  bad  ; 
whenever  you  see  the  peculiar  wriggling  parallel  ILjes  of  mod- 
ern engravings  become  distinct,  you  must  not  copy  ;  nor  ad- 
mire :  it  is  only  the  softer  masses,  and  distances  ;  and  portions 
of  the  foliage  in  the  plates  marked  /,  which  you  may  copy. 
The  best  for  this  purpose,  if  you  can  get  it,  is  the  "Chain 
bridge  over  the  Tees,"  of  the  England  series  ;  the  thicket  on 
the  right  is  very  beautiful  and  instructive,  and  very  like 
Turner.  The  foliage  in  the  "  Ludlow  "  and  "Powis"is  also 
remarkably  good. 

Besides  these  line  engravings,  and  to  protect  you  from  what 
harm  there  is  in  their  influence,  you  are  to  provide  yourself,  if 
possible,  with  a  Kembrandt  etching,  or  a  i)hotograph  of  one 
(of  figures,  not  landscape).  It  does  not  matter  of  what  sub- 
ject, or  whether  a  sketchy  or  finished  one,  but  the  sketchy 
ones  are  generally  cheapest,  and  will  teach  you  most.  Copy 
it  as  well  as  you  can,  noticing  especially  that  Eembrandts 
most  rapid  lines  have  steady  purpose ;  and  that  they  are  laid 
with  almost  inconceivable  precision  when  the  object  becomes 
at  all  interesting.  The  ''Prodigal  Son,"  "Death  of  the  Vir- 
gin," "Abraham  and  Isaac,"  and  such  others,  containing  in- 
cident and  character  rather  than  chiaroscuro,  will  be  the  most 
instructive.  You  can  buy  one  ;  copy  it  well  ;  then  exchange 
it,  at  little  loss,  for  another  ;  and  so,  gradually,  obtain  a  good 
knowledge  of  his  s^'stem.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  his  work  at  museums,  i^c,  do  so  with  the  great- 
est care,  not  looking  at  many  things,  but  a  long  time  at  each. 
You  must  also  provide  yourself,  if  possible,  with  an  engraving 
of  Albert  Durer's.      This  you  will  not  be  able  to  copy  ;  but 

*  As  tcell  ; — not  as  miimtely  :  the  diamond  cuts  finer  lines  on  the  steel 
than  you  can  draw  on  paper  with  your  pen  ;  but  you  must  be  able  to 
get  tones  as  even,  and  touches  as  firm. 
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you  must  keep  it  beside  you,  iiud  refer  to  it  as  a  standard  of 
precision  iu  line.  If  you  can  get  one  with  a  wing  in  it,  it  ^vill 
be  best.  The  crest  with  the  cock,  lliut  with  the  skull  and 
satyr,  and  the  "  Melancholy,"  are  the  best  you  could  have,  but 
any  will  do.  Perfection  in  chiaroscuro  drawing  lies  between 
lliose  two  masters,  Rembrandt  and  Dure]',  lienibrandt  in 
often  too  loose  and  vague  ;  and  Durer  has  little  or  no  effect  of 
mist  or  uncertainty.  If  you  can  see  anywhere  a  drawing  l)y 
Leonardo,  you  will  find  it  balanced  between  the  two  charac- 
ters ;  but  there  are  no  engravings  wliich  present  tliis  perfec- 
tion, and  your  style  will  be  best  formed,  therefore,  by  alter- 
nate study  of  Rembrandt  and  Durer.  Lean  rather  to  Durer  ; 
it  is  better  for  amateurs  to  err  on  the  side  of  precision  than 
on  that  of  vagueness :  and  though,  as  I  have  just  said,  you 
cannot  copy  a  Durer,  yet  try  every  now  and  then  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  square  or  so,  and  see  how  much  nearer  you  can  come  ; 
3-ou  cannot  possibly  try  to  draw  the  leafly  crown  of  the  "Mel- 
ancholia "  too  often. 

If  you  cannot  get  either  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Durer,  3'ou  may 
still  learn  much  by  carefully  studying  any  of  George  Cruik- 
shank's  etchings,  or  Leech's  woodcuts  in  Punch,  on  the  free 
side  ;  with  Alfred  Rethel's  and  Richter's  '•''  on  the  severe  side. 
But  in  so  doing  3'ou  will  need  to  notice  the  following  points  : 

When  either  the  material  (as  the  copper  or  wood)  or  the 
time  of  an  artist,  does  not  permit  him  to  make  a  perfect  draw- 
ing,— that  is  to  say,  one  in  which  no  lines  shall  be  prominently 
visible, — and  he  is  reduced  to  show  llie  black  lines,  either 
drawn  by  the  pen,  or  on  the  wood,  it  is  better  to  make  these 
lines  help,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  expression  of  texture  and 
form.  You  will  thus  find  many  textures,  as  of  cloth  or  grass 
or  flesh,  and  many  subtle  effects  of  light,  expressed  by  Leech 
with  zigzag  or  crossed  or  curiously  broken  lines  ;  and  3'ou 
will  see  that  Alfred  Retliel  and  Richter  constantly  express  the 
direction  and  rounding  of  surfaces  b}"  the  direction  of  the 
lines  which  shade  them.  All  these  various  means  of  expression 
will  be  useful  to  you,  as  far  as  you  can  learn  them,  provided 

*  See,  for  account  of  tlie.se  plates,  tha  Ai)peudix  on  "  \\'orks  to  b« 
studied." 
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you  remember  that  they  are  merely  a  kind  of  shorthand  ;  tell 
ing  certain  facts,  not  in  quite  the  rvjlU  way,  but  in  the  only 
possible  way  under  the  conditions  :  and  provided  in  any  after 
use  of  such  means,  you  never  try  to  show  your  own  dexterity  ; 
but  only  to  get  as  much  record  of  the  object  as  you  can  in  a 
given  time  ;  and  that  you  continually  make  efforts  to  go  be- 
yond shorthand,  and  draw  portions  of  the  objects  rightly. 

And  touching  this  question  of  direction  of  lines  as  indicating 
that  of  surface,  observe  these  few  points  : 

If  lines  are  to  be  distinctly  shown,  it  is  better  that,  so  far  as 
they  can  indicate  any  thing  by  their  direction,  they  should  ex- 
plain rather  than  oppose  the  general  character  of  the  object. 


Fig.  10, 

Thus,  in  the  piece  of  woodcut  from  Titian,  Fig.  10.,  the  lines 
are  serviceable  by  expressing,  not  only  the  shade  of  the  trunk, 
but  partly  also  its  roundness,  and  the  flow  of  its  grain.  And 
Albert  Durer,  whose  work  was  chiefly  engraving,  sets  himself 
always  thus  to  make  his  lines  as  valuable  as  possible ;  telling 
much  by  them,  both  of  shade  and  direction  of  surface :  and  if 
you  were  always  to  be  limited  to  engraving  on  copper  (and  did 
not  want  to  express  effects  of  mist  or  darkness,  as  well  as  deli- 
cate forms),  Albert  Durer  s  way  of  work  would  be  the  best  ex- 
ample for  you.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  perfect  way  of  drawing 
is  by  shade  without  lines,  and  the  great  painters  always  con- 
ceive their  subject  as  complete,  even  when  they  are  sketching 
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it  mosi  rapidly,  yon  will  liiul  lh:ii,  -svlicii  tlicy  aro  not  lirniiocl 
iu  means,  tlu\y  do  not  nuich  trust  to  direction  of  line,  but  will 
often  scratch  in  tlic  shade  of  a  rounded  surface  with  nearlj 
Btrjiight  lines,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  easiest  and  quickest  Uneg 
possible  to  themselves. 
AVhen  the  hand  is  free, 
the  easiest  line  for  it  to 
draw  is  one  inchning 
from  the  left  upward  to 
the  right,  or  vice  versdy 
from  the  right  down- 
wards to  the  left ;  and 
when  done  very  quick- 
ly, the  line  is  hooked 
a  little  at  the  end  by 
the  effort  at  return  to 
the  next.  Hence,  you 
will  alwaj's  find  the  pen- 
cil, chalk,  or  pen  sketch 
of  a  very  great  master 
full  of  these  kind  of 
hues  ;  and  even  if  he 
draws  cai'efully,  you  will 
find  him  using  simple 
straight  lines  from  left  to 
riiiht,  when  an  inferior 
master  will  have  used 
curved  ones.  Fig,  11.  is 
a  fair  facsimile  of  part 
of  a  sketch  of  Kiiphael's, 
which  exhibits  these 
characters  very  distinct- 
ly. Even  the  careful  drawings  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  are 
shaded  most  commonly  with  straight  lines  ;  and  you  may 
always  assume  it  as  a  point  increasing  the  probability  of  a 
drawing  being  by  a  great  master  if  you  find  rounded  surfaces, 
such  as  those  of  cheeks  or  lips,  shaded  with  straight  lines. 
But  you  will  also  npw  understand  how  easy  it  must  be  for 


Fig.  11. 
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dishonest  dealers  to  forge  or  imitate  scrawled  sketches  like 
Figure  11.,  and  pass  thciii  for  tlie  work  of  great  masters  ;  and 
how  the  power  of  determining  the  genuineness  of  a  drawing 
depends  entirely  on  your  knowing  th(j  facta  of  tlie  object 
drawn,  and  perceiving  whether  the  hasty  handling  is  all  con- 
ducive to  the  expression  of  those  truths.  In  a  great  man  s 
work,  at  its  fastest,  no  line  is  thrown  away,  and  it  is  not  by 
the  rapidity,  but  the  economij  of  tlie  execution  that  you  know 
him  to  be  great.  Now  to  judge  of  this  economy,  you  must 
know  exactly  what  ho  meant  to  do,  otherwise  you  cannot  of 
course  discern  how  far  he  has  done  it ;  that  is,  you  must  know 
the  beauty  and  nature  of  the  thing  ho  was  drawing.  All  judg- 
ment of  art  thus  finally  founds  itself  on  knowledge  of  Nature, 
But  farther  observe,  that  this  scrawled,  or  economic,  or  im- 
petuous execution  is  never  affccledhj  impetuous.  If  a  great 
man  is  not  in  a  hurry,  ho  never  pretends  to  be  ;  if  he  has  no 
eagerness  in  his  heart,  he  puts  none  into  his  hand  ;  if  he 
thinks  his  efiect  would  be  better  got  with  two  lines,  he  never, 
to  show  his  dexterity,  tries  to  do  it  with  one.  Be  assured, 
therefore  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance),  that  you 
will  never  produce  a  great  drawing  by  imitating  the  execution 
of  a  great  master.  Acquire  his  knowledge  and  share  his  feel- 
ings, and  the  easy  execution  will  fall  from  your  hand  as  it  did 
from  his  ;  but  if  you  merely  scrawl  because  he  scrawled,  or 
blot  because  he  blotted,  you  will  not  only  never  advance  in 
power,  but  every  able  draughtsman,  and  every  judge  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having,  will  know  you  for  a  cheat,  and  de- 
spise you  accordingly. 

Again,  observe  respecting  the  use  of  outline  : 
All  merely  outlined  drawings  are  bad,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  an  artist  of  any  power  can  always  do  more,  and  tell  more, 
by  quitting  his  outUnes  occasionally,  and  scratching  in  a  few 
lines  for  shade,  than  he  can  by  restricting  himself  to  outline 
onl}'.  Hence  the  fact  of  Ids  so  restricting  himself,  whatever 
may  be  the  occasion,  shows  him  to  bo  a  bad  draughtsn^an, 
and  not  to  know  how  to  apply  his  power  economicalh'.  This 
hard  law,  however,  bears  only  on  drawings  meant  to  remain 
in  the  state  in  which  vou  see  tliem  :  not  on  those  which  were 
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meant  to  bo  proceeded  with,  or  for  some  mechanical  ubg.  It 
is  Roinotimcs  nccessiuy  to  draw  pure  outlines,  as  an  incipient 
arrangement  of  a  composition,  to  be  filled  np  afterwards  with 
colour,  or  to  be  pricked  through  and  used  as  patterns  or 
tracings  ;  but  if,  with  no  such  ultimate  object,  making  the 
drawing  wholly  for  its  own  sake,  and  meaning  it  to  remain  in 
the  state  he  loaves  it,  an  artist  restricts  liimself  to  outline,  he 
is  a  bad  draughtsman,  and  his  work  is  bad.  There  is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  law.  A  good  artist  liabitually  sees  masses,  not 
edges,  and  can  in  every  case  make  his  drawing  more  expres- 
sive (with  an}'  given  quantitj^  of  work)  by  rapid  shade  than  by 
contours  ;  so  tiiat  all  good  work  whatever  is  more  or  less 
touched  with  shade,  and  more  or  less  interrupted  as  outline. 

Hence,  the  published  works  of  Eetsch,  and  all  the  English 
imitations  of  them,  and  all  outline  engravings  from  pictures, 
are  bad  work,  and  only  serve  to  corrupt  the  public  taste,  and 
of  such  outlines,  the  worst  are  those  which  arc  darkened  iu 
some  part  of  their  course  by  way  of  expressing  the  dark  side, 
as  Flaxman's  from  Dante,  and  such  others  ;  because  an  out- 
line can  only  be  true  so  long  as  it  accurately  represents  the 
form  of  the  given   object  with  o)ie  of  its  edges. 
Thus,  the  outline  a  and  the  outline  h.  Fig.  12.,  are    ^L      J? 
both  ^r«a' outlines  of  a  ball ;  because,  however  thick   ()  CJ 
the  line  ma}'  be,  whether  we  take  the  interior  or        ^^-^ 
exterior  edge  of  it,  that  edge  of  it  always  draws  a        \^f 
true  circle.     But  c  is  a  false  outline  of  a  ball,  be-       yi^  \2 
cause  either  the  inner  or  outer  edge  of  the  black  line 
must  be  an  untrue  circle,  else  the  line  could  not  be  thicker  iu 
one  place  than  another.     Hence  all  "  force,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
gained  by  falsification  of  the  contours  ;  so  that  no  artist  whose 
eye  is  true  and  fine  could  endure  to  look  at  it.     It  does  indeed 
often  happen  that  a  painter,  sketching  rapidly,  and  trying  again 
and  again  for  some  line  which  he  cannot  quite  strike,  blackens 
or  loads  the  first  line  by  setting  others  beside  and  across  it ;  and 
then  a  careless  observer  supposes  it  has  been  thickened  on 
purpose  ;  or,  sometimes  also,  at  a  place  where  sliade  is  after- 
wards to  enclose  the  form,  the  painter  will  strike  a  broad  dash 
of  this  shade  beside  his  outline  at  once,  looking  as  if  he  meant 
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to  thicken  tlio  outline  ;  whereas  this  broad  hne  \a  only  th« 
first  instalment  of  the  future  shatloNv,  and  the  outline  is  real- 
ly drawn  with  its  inner  edge.  And  thus,  far  from  good 
draughtsmen  darkening  the  lines  which  turn  away  from  the 
light,  the  lendencj  with  them  is  rather  to  darken  them  to- 
wards the  light,  for  it  is  there  in  general  that  shade  will 
ultimately  enclose  them.  The  best  example  of  this  treatment 
that  I  know  is  Raphael's  sketch,  in  the  Louvre,  of  the  head  of 
the  angel  pursuing  Heliodorus,  the  one  that  shows  part  of  the 
left  eye  ;  where  the  dark  strong  lines  which  terminate  the 
nose  and  forehead  towards  the  light  are  opposed  to  tender 
and  light  ones  behind  the  ear,  and  in  other  places  towards 
the  shade.  You  will  see  in  Fig.  11.  the  same  principle 
variously  exemplified  ;  the  principal  dark  lines,  in  the  head 
and  drapery  of   the  arms,  being  on  the  side  turned  to  the 

light. 

All  these  refinements  and  ultimate  principles,  however,  do 
not  affect  your  drawing  for  the  present.  You  must  try  to 
make  your  outlines  as  equal  as  possible  ;  and  employ  pure 
outline  only  for  the  two  following  purposes  :  either  (1.)  to 
steady  your  hand,  as  in  Exercise  II.,  for  if  you  cannot  draw 
the  line  itself,  you  will  never  be  able  to  terminate  your  shadow 
in  the  precise  shape  required,  when  the  line  is  absent ;  or  (2.) 
to  give  you  shorthand  memoranda  of  forms,  when  you  are 
pressed  for  time.  Thus  the  forms  of  distant  trees  in  groups 
are  defined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  liglit  edge  of  the  round- 
ed mass  of  the  nearer  one  being  shown  against  the  darker 
part  of  the  rounded  mass  of  a  more  distant  one  ;  and  to  draw 
this  properly,  nearly  as  nuich  work  is  required  to  round  each 
tree  as  to  round  the  stone  in  Fig.  5.  Of  course  you  cannot 
often  get  time  to  do  this  ;  but  if  you  mark  the  terminal  line 
of  each  tree  as  is  done  by  Durer  in  Fig.  13.,  you  will  get  a 
most  useful  memorandum  of  their  arrangement,  and  a  very 
interesting  drawing.  Only  observe  in  doing  this,  you  must 
not,  because  the  procedure  is  a  quick  one,  hurry  that  proced- 
ure itself.  You  will  find,  on  copying  that  bit  of  Durer,  that 
every  one  of  his  lines  is  firm,  deliberate,  and  accurately 
descriptive  as  far  as  it  goes.     It  means  a  bush  of  such  a  size 
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nml  sucli  !i  shape,  (Idiiiiti'ly  observed  and  set  down  ;  it  con- 
tains  a  true  "  signalement "  of  every  nut-tree,  and  apple-tree, 
and  liiglier  bit  of  hedge,  all  round  that  villafj^o.  If  you  have 
not  time  to  draw  tlius  carefully,  do  not  draw  at  all — you  arc 
merely  wasting  your  work  and  spoiling  yoiu'  taste.  When 
you  have  had  four  or  five  years'  practice  you  may  be  able  to 
make  useful  memoranda  at  a  rapid  rate,  but  not  yet  ;  except 
sometimes  of  light  and  shade,  iu  a  way  of  which  I  will  tell 
vou  presently.  And  this  use  of  outline,  note  farther,  is  wholly 
confined  to  objects  which  have  edgei^  or  limits.     You  can  out- 
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line  a  tree  or  a  stone,  when  it  rises  against  another  tree  or 
stone  ;  but  you  cannot  outline  folds  in  drapery,  or  waves  in 
water  ;  if  these  are  to  be  expressed  at  all  it  must  bo  by  some 
sort  of  shade,  and  therefore  the  rule  that  no  good  drawing  can 
consist  throughout  of  pure  outline  remains  absolute.  You 
see,  in  that  woodcut  of  Durer's,  his  reason  for  even  limiting 
himself  so  much  to  outline  as  he  has,  in  those  distant  woods 
and  plains,  is  that  he  may  leave  them  in  briglit  light,  to  be 
thrown  out  still  more  by  the  dark  sky  and  the  dark  village 
spire  ;  and  the  scene  becomes  real  and  sunny  only  by  the  ad- 
dition of  these  shades. 
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UiKlerstaiuling,  then,  tliu.s  inucli  of  tUo  use  of  outline,  we 
will  go  back  to  our  question  about  tree  drawing  left  un- 
answered at  i:)age  GO. 

We  were,  you  remember,  in  j^ursuit  oi  mystery  among  the 
leaves.  Now,  it  is  quite  easy  to  obtain  mystery  and  disorder, 
to  any  extent ;  but  the  diflficulty  is  to  keep  organisation  in 
the  midst  of  mystery.  And  you  will  never  succeed  in  doing 
this  unless  you  lean  always  to  the  definite  side,  and  allow  your- 
self rarely  to  become  quite  vague,  at  least  through  all  your 


Fig.  14. 


early  practice.  So,  after  your  single  groups  of  leaves,  your 
first  step  must  be  to  conditions  like  Figs.  14.  and  15.,  which 
are  careful  facsimiles  of  two  portions  of  a  beautiful  woodcut 
of  Durer's,  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Copy  these  carefully, -- 
never  mind  how  little  at  a  time,  but  thoroughly  ;  then  trace 
the  Durer,  and  apply  it  to  your  drawing,  and  do  not  be  con- 
tent till  the  one  fits  the  other,  else  your  eye  is  not  true  enough 
to  caiTy  you  safely  through  meshes  of  real  leaves.  And  in 
the  course  of  doing  this,  you  will  find  that  not  a  line  nor  dot 
of  Durer's  can  be  displaced  without  harm  ;  that  all  add  to 
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the  effect,  find  either  express  sometliinf^,  or  ilhimine  some- 
thing, or  rehevo  something.  If,  afterwards,  you  eopy  any  of 
the  pieces  of  modern  tree  drawing,  of  which  so  many  ricli 
examples  are  given  constantly  in  our  cheap  illustrated  periodi- 
cals (any  of  the  Christmas  lunnbers  of  List  year's  Illiislraled 
News  or  Times:  are  full  of  them),  you  will  see  that,  though 
good  and  forcible  general  effect  is  produced,  the  lines  are 


Fig.  1G. 


thrown  in  by  thousands  without  special  intention,  and  might 
just  as  well  go  one  way  as  another,  so  only  that  tlierc  be 
enough  of  them  to  produce  all  together  a  well-shaped  effect 
of  intricacy  :  and  you  will  find  that  a  little  careless  scratch- 
ing about  with  your  pen  will  bring  you  very  near  the  same 
result  without  an  effort  ;  but  that  no  scratching  of  pen,  nor 
any  fortunate  chance,  nor  anything  but  downright  skill  and 
thought,  will  imitate  so  much  as  one  leaf  of  Durer's.     Yet 
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there  is  considerable  intricacy  and  glitterini^  confusion  in  the 
interstices  of  those  vine  leaves  of  his,  as  well  as  of  the  grass. 

When  you  have  got  familiarised  to  this  firm  manner,  you 
may  draw  from  Nature  as  much  as  you  like  in  the  same  way ; 
and  when  you  are  tired  of  the  intense  care  required  for  this, 
you  may  fall  into  a  little  more  easy  massing  of  the  leaves,  as  in 
Fig.  10.  p.  Q>iS.)  This  is  facsimiled  from  an  engi'aving  after 
Titian,  but  an  engraving  not  quite  lirst-rato  in  manner,  the 
leaves  being  a  little  too  formal ;  still,  it  is  a  good  enough 
model  for  your  times  of  rest  ;  and  when  you  cannot  carry  the 
thing  even  so  far  as  this,  you  may  sketch  the  forms  of  the 
masses,  as  in  Fig.  IG.,*  taking  care  always  to  have  thorough 
command  over  your  hand  ;  that  is,  not  to  let  the  mass  take  a 
free  shape  because  your  hand  ran  glibly  over  the  j^aper,  but 
because  in  nature  it  has  actually  a  free  and  noble  shape,  and 
you  have  faithfully  followed  the  same. 

And  now  that  we  have  come  to  questions  of  nobU',  shape,  as 
well  as  true  shape,  and  that  we  are  going  to  draw  from  nature 
at  our  pleasure,  other  considerations  enter  into  the  business, 
which  are  by  no  means  confined  to  first  practice,  but  extend 
to  all  practice  ;  these  (as  this  letter  is  long  enough,  I  should 
think,  to  satisfy  even  the  most  exacting  of  correspondents)  I 
will  arrange  in  a  second  letter  ;  praying  you  only  to  excuse 
the  tiresomeness  of  this  first  one — tiresomeness  inseparable 
from  directions  touching  the  beginning  of  any  art, — and  to 
believe  me,  even  though  I  am  trying  to  set  you  to  dull  and 
hard  work. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

J.   RUSKIN. 

*This  sketch  is  not  of  a  tree  standing  on  its  head,  though  it  look^  like 
it.     You  will  find  it  explained  presently. 
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LETTER  n. 

sketching  from  nature. 

My  dear  Reader  : — 

The  -work  we  have  already  gone  tlirough  together  has,  I 
hope,  enabled  you  to  draw  with  fair  success,  either  rounded 
and  simple  masses,  like  stones,  or  complicated  arrangements 
of  form,  like  those  of  leaves  ;  provided  only  these  masses  or 
complexities  will  stay  quiet  for  you  to  cop}^,  and  do  not  ex- 
tend into  quantity  so  great  as  to  bafile  3^0 ur  patience.  But  if 
we  are  now  to  go  out  to  the  fields,  and  to  draw  anything  like 
a  complete  landscai3e,  neither  of  these  conditions  will  any 
more  be  observed  for  us.  The  clouds  will  not  wait  while  we 
copy  their  heaps  or  clefts  ;  the  shadows  will  escape  from  us 
as  we  try  to  shape  them,  each,  in  its  stealthy  minute  march, 
still  leaving  light  where  its  tremulous  edge  had  rested  the 
moment  before,  and  involving  in  eclipse  objects  that  had 
seemed  safe  from  its  influence  ;  and  instead  of  the  small 
clusters  of  leaves  which  we  could  reckon  point  by  point,  em- 
barrassing enough  even  though  numerable,  we  have  now 
leaves  as  little  to  be  counted  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and 
restless,  perhaps,  as  its  foam. 

In  all  that  we  have  to  do  now,  therefore,  direct  imitation 
becomes  more  or  less  impossible.  It  is  always  to  be  aimed 
at  so  far  as  it  is  possible  ;  and  when  you  have  time  and  op- 
portunity, some  portions  of  a  landscape  may,  as  3'ou  gain 
greater  skill,  be  rendered  with  an  approximation  almost  to 
mirrored  portraiture.  Still,  whatever  skill  you  may  reach, 
there  will  always  be  need  of  judgment  to  choose,  and  of  speed 
to  seize,  certain  things  that  are  principal  or  fugitive  ;  and  you 
must  give  more  and  more  effort  daily  to  the  observance  of 
characteristic  points,  and  the  attainment  of  concise  methods. 

I  have  directed  your  attention  early  to  foHage  for  two 
reasons.  First,  that  it  is  always  accessible  as  a  study  ;  and 
necondly,  that  its  modes  of  growth  present  simple  examples 
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of  the  importance  of  leading  or  governinj^  lines.  It  is  b} 
seizing  these  leading  lines,  when  we  cannot  seize  all,  that  like- 
ness and  expression  are  given  to  a  portrait,  and  grace  and  a 
kind  of  \)ital  truth  to  the  rendering  of  every  natural  form.  I 
call  it  vital  truth,  because  these  chief  lines  are  always  ex- 
pressive of  the  past  history  and  present  action  of  the  thing. 
They  show  in  a  mountain,  first,  how  it  was  built  or  heape<l 
up  ;  and  secondly,  how  it  is  now  being  worn  away,  and  from 
what  quarter  the  wildest  storms  strike  it.  In  a  tree,  they 
show  what  kind  of  fortune  it  has  had  to  endure  from  its 
childhood  ;  how  troublesome  trees  have  come  in  its  way,  and 
pushed  it  aside,  and  tried  to  straughi  or  starve  it  ;  where  and 
when  kind  trees  have  sheltered  it,  and  grown  up  lovingly 
together  with  it,  bending  as  it  bent ;  what  winds  torment  it 
most ;  what  boughs  of  it  behave  best,  and  bear  most  fruit ; 
and  so  on.  In  a  wave  or  cloud,  these  leading  lines  show  the 
run  of  the  tide  and  of  the  wind,  and  the  sort  of  change  which 
the  water  or  vapour  is  at  any  moment  enduring  in  its  form,  as 
it  meets  shore,  or  counterwave,  or  melting  sunshine.  Now 
remember,  nothing  distinguishes  great  men  from  inferior 
men  more  than  their  always,  whether  in  life  or  in  art,  knowing 
the  way  things  are  going.  Your  dunce  tliiuks  they  are  stand- 
ing still,  and  draws  them  all  fixed  ;  your  wise  man  sees  the 
change  or  changing  in  them,  and  drawls  them  so — the  animal 
iu  its  motion,  the  tree  in  its  gTowtli,  the  cloud  in  its  course, 
the  mountain  in  its  wearing  away.  Try  always,  whenever  you 
look  at  a  form,  to  see  the  lines  in  it  which  have  had  power 
over  its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power  over  its  futurity.  Those 
are  its  auful  lines  ;  see  that  you  seize  on  those,  whatever  else 
you  miss.  Thus,  the  leafage  in  Fig.  16.  (p.  291.)  grew  round 
the  root  of  a  stone  pine,  on  the  brow  of  a  crag  at  Sestri,  near 
Genoa,  and  all  the  sprays  of  it  are  thrust  away  in  their  first 
budding  by  the  great  rude  root,  and  spring  out  in  every 
direction  round  it,  as  w^ater  splashes  when  a  heavy  stone  is 
thrown  into  it.  Then,  when  they  have  got  clear  of  the  root, 
they  begin  to  bend  up  again  ;  some  of  them,  being  little  stone 
pines  themselves,  have  a  great  notion  of  growing  upright,  if 
they  can  ;  and  this  struggle  of  theirs  to  recover  their  straight 
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road  tow  aids  tlio  skv,  after  being  obliged  to  grow  Ridcvvays 
ill  their  early  years,  is  the  effort  tliat  will  mainly  influence 
their  future  destiny,  and  determine  if  they  are  to  be  crabbed, 
forky  pines,  striking  from  that  ro(^k  of  Sestri,  whose  clefts 
nourish  them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of  angry  arms  towards 
the  sea  ;  or  if  they  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn  pines,  with 
trunks  like  pillars  of  temples,  and  the  purple  burning  of  their 
branches  sheathed  in  deep  glol^es  of  cloudy  green.  Those, 
then,  are  their  fateful  lines  ;  see  that  you  give  that  sj^ring  and 
resilience,  whatever  you  leave  ungiven  :  depend  upon  it,  their 
chief  beauty  is  in  these. 

So  in  trees  in  general  and  bushes,  large  or  small,  you  will 
notice  that,  though  the  bouglis  spring  irregularl}"  and  at  vari- 
ous angles,  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  to  stoop  less  and  less  as 
they  near  the  top  of  the  tree.  This  structure,  typified  in  the 
simplest  possible  terms  at 


c.   Fig.  17.,  is  common  to 


all  trees,  that  I  know  of, 

and  it  gives  them  a  certain     /    C  jT^ 

plumy  character,   and   as-  ^^f^j 

pect  of  unity  in  the  hearts      Jf 
of  their  branches,  which  are  ^ 

essential  to  their  beauty. 
The  stem  does  not  merely  send  off  a  wild  branch  here  and 
there  to  take  its  own  way,  but  all  the  branches  share  in  one 
great  fountain-like  impulse ;  each  has  a  curve  and  a  path  to 
take  which  fills  a  definite  place,  and  each  terminates  all  its 
minor  branches  at  its  outer  extremity,  so  as  to  form  a  great 
outer  curve,  Avhose  character  and  proportion  are  peculiar  for 
each  species  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  general  type  or  idea  of  a  tree 
is  not  as  a.  Fig.  17.,  but  as  6,  in  which,  observe,  the  boughs 
all  carry  their  minor  divisions  right  out  to  the  bounding 
curve ;  not  but  that  smaller  branches,  by  thousands,  ter- 
minate in  the  heart  of  the  tree,  but  the  idea  and  main  pur- 
pose in  every  branch  are  to  carry  all  its  child  branches 
well  out  to  the  air  and  light,  and  let  each  of  them,  however 
small,  take  its  part  in  tilling  the  united  flow  of  the  bounding 
curve,  so  that  the  type  of  each  separate  bough  is  again  not  a, 
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but  h.  Fig.  18.  ;  approximating,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  to  the 
structure  of  a  plant  of  broccoii  as  to  throw  the  great  mass  of 
spray  and  leafage  out  to  a  rounded  surface  ;  therefore,  beware 

of  getting  into  a  care- 

F  less  habit  of  drawiuc: 
boughs  with  succes- 
sive sweeps  of  the  pen 
or  brush,  one  hanging 
^  ,  to  the  other,  as  in  Fig. 

"  F,o  ly  19.     If  you    look    at 

the  tree-boughs  in  any 
painting  of  Wilson's,  you  will  see  this  structure,  and  nearly  every 
other  that  is  to  be  avoided,  in  their  intensest  types.  You  will 
also  notice  that  Wilson  never  conceives  a  tree  as  a  round  mass, 
but  flat,  as  if  it  had  been  jjressed  and  dried.  Most  people,  in 
drawing  pines,  seem  to  fancy,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  boughs 
come  out  only  on  two  sides  of 
the  trunk,  instead  of  all  round 
it;  always,  therefore,  take  more 
pains  in  trying  to  draw  the 
boughs  of  trees  that  grow  to- 
guards  you,  than  those  that  go 
oif  to  the  sides  ;  anybody  can  p^^  jg 

draw  the  latter,  but  the  fore- 
shortened ones  are  not  so  easy.  It  will  help  you  in  drawing  them 
to  observe  that  in  most  trees  the  ramification  of  each  branch, 
though  not  of  the  tree  itself,  is  more  or  less  flattened,  and 
approximates,  in  its  position,  to  the  look  of  a  hand  held  out 
to  receive  something,  or  shelter  something.  If  you  take  a 
looking-glass,  and  hold  your  hand  before  it  slightly  hollowed, 
with  the  palm  upwards,  and  the  fingers  open,  as  if  you  were 
going  to  support  the  base  of  some  great  bowl,  larger  than  you 
could  easily  hold,  and  sketch  your  hand  as  you  see  it  in  the 
glass,  with  the  points  of  the  fingers  towards  you,  it  will  ma- 
terially help  you  in  understanding  the  way  trees  generally 
hold  out  their  hands  ;  and  if  then  you  will  turn  yours  with  its 
palm  downwards,  as  if  you  w^ere  going  to  try  to  hide  some^ 
thing,  but  with  the  fingers  expanded,  you  will  get  a  good  type 
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of  tlio  action  of  ilic  lower  l)()iigbs  in  codars  and  Kuch  other 
Biu'eadinj;  trees. 

Fig.  20.  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  simplest  way  in 
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'M 
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^\:'S^ 


Fig.  20. 


which  these  and  other  such  facts  can  be  rapidl}-  expressed  ;  if 
you  copy  it  carefully,  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  the 
touches  all  group  together,  in  expressing  the  plumy  toss  of  the 
tree  branches,  and  the  springing  of  the  bushes  out  of  the  bank, 
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and  the  untlulatiou  of  the  ground  :  note  the  careful  drawing  of 
the  footsteps  made  by  the  chmbers  of  the  little  mound  on  the 
left.*  It  is  facsimiled  from  an  etching  of  Turner's,  and  is  as 
good  an  example  as  you  can  have  of  the  use  of  i)ure  and  firm 
lines  ;  it  will  also  show  you  how  the  particular  action  in  foli- 
age, or  anything  else  to  which  you  wish  to  direct  attention, 
may  be  intensified  by  the  adjuncts.  The  tall  and  upright  trees 
are  made  to  look  more  tall  and  upright  still,  because  their  line 
is  continued  below  by  the  figure  of  the  farmer  with  his  stick  ; 
and  the  rounded  bushes  on  the  bank  are  made  to  look  more 
rounded  because  their  line  is  continued  in  one  broad  sweep 
by  the  black  dog  and  the  boy  climbing  the  wall.  These  fig- 
ures are  placed  entirely  M'ith  this  object,  as  we  shall  see  more 
fully  hereafter  when  we  come  to  talk  about  composition  ;  but, 
if  you  please,  we  Avill  not  talk  about  that  yet  awhile.  What  I 
have  been  telling  you  about  the  beautiful  lines  and  action  of 
foliage  has  nothing  to  do  with  composition,  but  only  with  fact, 
and  the  brief  and  expressive  representation  of  fact.  But  there 
will  be  no  harm  in  your  looking  forward,  if  you  like  to  do  so, 
to  the  account,  in  Letter  III.  of  the  "Law  of  Radiation,"  and 
reading  what  it  said  there  about  tree  growth  :  indeed  it  would 
in  some  respects  have  been  better  to  have  said  it  here  than 
there,  only  it  would  have  broken  up  the  account  of  the  princi- 
ples of  composition  somewhat  awkwaidly. 

Now,  although  the  lines  indicative  of  action  are  not  alwa^'s 
quite  so  manifest  in  other  things  as  in  trees,  a  little  attention 
will  soon  enable  you  to  see  that  there  are  such  lines  in  ev- 
erything. In  an  old  house  roof,  a  bad  observer  and  bad 
draughtsman  will  only  see  and  draw  the  spotty  irregularity  of 
tiles  or  slates  all  over  ;  but  a  good  draughtsman  will  see  all  the 
bends  of  the  under  timbers,  where  they  are  weakest  and  the 
weight  is  telling  on  them  most,  and  the  tracks  of  the  run  of  the 
water  in  time  of  rain,  where  it  runs  off  fastest,  and  where  it 
lies  long  and  feeds  the  moss  ;  and  he  will  be  careful,  however 
few  slates  he  draws,  to  mark  the  way  they  bend  together  to- 
wards those  hollows  (which  have  the  future  fate  of  the  roof  in 
them),  and  crowd  gradually  together  at  the  top  of  the  gable, 
*  It  is  meant,  I  believe,  for  "Salt  Hill." 
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partly  diininiRliing  in  iKTspcctivo,  parti}',  perhaps,  (limiiiished 
(ni  purpose  (they  are  so  in  most  English  old  houses)  by  the 
slate-layer.  So  in  ground,  there  is  always  the  direction  of  the 
run  of  the  water  to  be  noticed,  which  rounds  the  t^arth  and  cuts 
it  into  liollows  ;  and,  generally,  in  any  bank,  or  height  wortJi 
drawing,  a  trace  of  bedded  or  other  internal  structure  besides. 
The  figure  20.  will  give  you  some  idea  of  tlie  way  in  whi(Oi 
such  facts  may  be  expressed  by  a  few  lines.  Do  you  not  feci 
the  depression  in  the  grouncl  all  down  tlie  hill  where  the  foot- 
steps ai'e,  and  how  the  people  always  turn  to  the  left  at  the 
top,  losing  breath  a  little,  and  then  how  the  water  runs  down 
in  that  other  hollow  towards  the  valley,  behind  the  roots  of 
the  trees  ? 

Now,  I  want  j'ou  in  your  first  sketches  from  nature  to  aim 
exclusively  at  understanding  and  representing  these  vital  facts 
of  form  ;  using  the  pen — not  now  the  steel,  but  the  quill — 
firmly  and  steadily,  never  scrawling  with  it,  but  saying  to  j'our- 
self  before  you  lay  on  a  single  touch, — "  That  leaf  is  the  main 
one,  that  bough  is  the  guiding  one,  and  this  touch,  so  long,  so 
broad,  means  that  part  of  it," — point  or  side  or  knot,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Resolve  always,  as  3'ou  look  at  the  thing,  what 
you  will  take,  and  what  miss  of  it,  and  never  let  your  hand  run 
away  with  you,  or  get  into  any  habit  or  method  of  touch.  If 
you  want  a  continuous  line,  your  hand  should  pass  calmly  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  without  a  tremor ;  if  you  want  a 
shaking  and  broken  line,  your  hand  should  shake,  or  break  off, 
as  easily  as  a  musician's  finger  shakes  or  stops  on  a  note  :  only 
remember  this,  that  there  is  no  general  wa}'  of  doing  any  thing ; 
no  recipe  can  be  given  you  for  so  much  as  the  drawiiig  of  a 
cluster  of  grass.  The  grass  may  be  ragged  and  stiff,  or  tender 
and  flowing  ;  sunburnt  and  sheep-bitten,  or  rank  and  languid  ; 
fresh  or  dry  ;  lustrous  or  dull  :  look  at  it,  and  try  to  draw  it 
as  it  is,  and  don't  think  how  somebody  "  told  you  to  do  grass." 
So  a  stone  may  be  round  and  angular,  polished  or  rough, 
cracked  all  over  like  an  ill-glazed  teacup,  or  as  united  and 
broad  as  the  breast  of  Hercules.  It  may  be  as  flaky  as  a  wafer, 
as  powdery  as  a  field  puff-ball ;  it  may  be  knotted  like  a  ship's 
hawser,  or  kneaded  like  hammered  iron,  or  knit  like  a  Damas- 
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CU8  sabre,  or  fused  like  i\  glass  bottle,  or  crystallised  like  a  boar- 
frost,  or  veined  like  a  forest  leaf :  look  at  it,  and  don't  try  to 
remember  bow  anybody  told  you  to  '*  do  a  stone." 

As  soon  as  you  tind  that  your  hand  obeys  you  thoroughly, 
and  that  you  can  render  any  form  with  a  firmness  and  truth 
approaching  that  of  Turner's  and  Dui'er's  work,*  you  must  add 
a  simple  but  equally  careful  light  and  shade  to  your  pen  draw- 
ing, so  as  to  make  each  study  as  complete  as  possible  :  for 
which  3'ou  must  prepare  3'ourself  thus.  Get,  if  you  have  the 
means,  a  good  impression  of  one  plate  of  Turner's  Liber  Studi- 
orum  ;  if  possible,  one  of  the  subjects  named  in  the  note  below.f 

*  I  do  not  mean  tlirit  you  can  approach  Turner  or  Durer  in  their 
strengtli,  that  is  to  say,  in  their  imagination  or  power  of  design.     But 
you  may  approach  them,  by  perseverance,  in  truth  of  mauuer. 
f  The  following  are  tlie  most  desirable  plates  : 

Grande  Chartreuse.  Tembury  Mill. 

-^sacus  and  llesperie.  Little  Devil's  Bridge. 

Cephalus  and  Procris.  River  Wye  {not  Wye  and  Severn). 

Source  of  Arveron.  Holy  Island. 

Ben  Arthur.  Clyde. 

Watermill.  Lauffenbourg. 

Hindhead  Hill.  Blair  Athol.  . 

Hedging  and  Ditching.  Alps  from  Grenoble. 

Dumblaue  Abbey.  Eaglan.     (Subject    with   quiet  brook, 

Morpeth.  trees,  and  castle  on  the  right.) 

Calais  Pier. 
If  you  cannot  get  one  of  these,  any  of  the  others  will  be  serviceable, 
except  only  the  twelve  following,  which  are  quite  useless:  — 

1.  Scene  in  Italy,  with  goats  on  a  walled  road,  and  trees  above. 

2.  Interior  of  church. 

3.  Scene  with  bridge,  and  trees  above  ;  figures  on  left,  one  playing  9 
pipe. 

4.  Scene  with  figure  playing  on  tambourine. 

5.  Scene  on  Thames  with  high  trees,  and  a  square  tower  of  a  churclf 
seen  through  them. 

G.  Fii"th  Plague  of  Egypt. 

7.  Tenth  Plague  of  Egypt 

8.  Rivaulx  Abbey. 

9.  Wye  and  Severn. 

10.  Scene  with  castle  iu  centre,  cows  under  trees  on  the  left. 

11.  I\rartello  Towers. 

12.  Calm. 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  you  should  meet  with  one  of  the  original  etch 
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If  you  cannot  obbiin,  or  even  borrow  for  ji  little  wliiki,  any  of 
these  engravingH,  you  must  use  a  photograph  instead  (iiow, 
I  will  tell  you  presently)  ;  but,  if  you  can  get  the  Turner, 
it  will  be  best.  You  will  see  that  it  is  comi)osed  of  a  fiiui 
etching  in  line,  witli  mezzotint  shadow  laid  over  it.  You  must 
first  copy  the  etched  part  of  it  accurately  ;  to  which  end  put 
the  print  against  the  window,  and  trace  slowly  with  the  grcat- 
ed  care  every  black  line  ;  retrace  this  on  smooth  diiiwing- 
paper  ;  and,  fiuall}',  go  over  the  whole  with  your  pen,  looking 
at  the  original  plate  always,  so  that  if  you  err  at  all,  it  may 
be  on  the  right  side,  not  making  a  line  which  is  too  curved 
or  too  straight  already  in  the  tracing,  more  curved  or  more 
straight,  as  you  go  over  it.  And  in  doing  this,  never  work 
after  3'ou  are  tired,  nor  to  "  get  the  thing  done,"  for  if  it  is 
badly  done,  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  you.  The  true  zeal  and 
patience  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  are  better  than  the  sulky  and 
inattentive  labour  of  a  whole  day.  If  you  have  not  made  the 
touches  right  at  the  first  going  over  with  the  pen,  retouch 
them  delicately,  with  little  ink  in  your  pen,  thickening  or  rein- 

ings ;  if  you  should,  it  will  be  a  drawing-master  in  itself  alone,  for  it  is 
not  only  equivalent  to  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  by  Turner,  but  to  a  very 
careful  one  :  only  observe,  the  Source  of  Arveron,  Raglan,  and  Dum- 
blane  were  not  etched  by  Turner  ;  and  the  etchings  of  those  three  are 
not  good  for  separate  study,  though  it  is  deeply  interesting  to  see  liow 
Turner,  apparantly  provoked  at  the  failure  of  the  beginnings  in  the 
Arveion  and  Raglan,  took  the  plates  up  himself,  and  either  conquered 
or  brought  into  iise  the  bad  etching  by  his  marvellous  engraving.  The 
Dumblane  was,  however,  well  etched  by  Mr.  Lupton,  and  beautifully 
engraved  by  him.  The  finest  Turner  etching  is  of  an  aqueduct  with  a 
stork  standing  in  a  mountain  stream,  not  in  the  published  series  ;  and 
next  to  it,  are  the  unpublished  etchings  of  the  Via  IMala  and  Crowhurst. 
Turner  seems  to  have  been  so  fond  of  these  plates  that  he  kept  retouch- 
ing and  finishing  tliem,  and  never  made  up  his  mind  to  let  them  go. 
The  Via  Mala  is  certainly,  in  tlie  state  in  which  Turner  left  it.  the  finest 
of  the  whole  series:  its  etching  is,  as  I  said,  the  best  after  tliat  of  the 
aqueduct.  Figure  20..  above,  is  part  of  another  fine  unpublislied  etch- 
ing, ''Windsor,  from  Salt  Hill.''  Of  the  published  etchings,  tlie  finest 
are  the  Ben  Arthur,  -^sacus,  Cephalus,  and  Stone  Fines,  with  the  Girl 
washing  at  a  Cistern  ;  the  three  latter  are  tlie  more  generally  instructive. 
Hindhead  Hill,  Isis,  Jason,  and  Morpetli,  are  also  very  desirable. 
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forcing  them  as  thej  need  :  you  cannot  give  too  much  care  to 
tie  facsimile.  Then  keep  this  etched  outUne  by  you,  in  order 
to  study  at  your  ease  the  way  in  \vhich  Turner  uses  his  Une 
as  preparatory  for  the  subsequent  shadow  ;  *  it  is  only  in  get- 
ting the  two  separate  that  you  will  be  able  to  reason  on  this. 
Next,  copy  once  more,  though  for  the  fourth  time,  any  part  of 
this  etching  which  you  like,  and  put  on  the  light  and  shade 
with  the  brush,  and  any  brown  colour  that  matches  that  of  the 
plate  ;t  working  it  with  the  point  of  the  brush  as, delicately  as 
if  you  were  drawing  with  pencil,  and  dotting  and  cross-hatching 
as  lightly  as  you  can  touch  the  paper,  till  you  get  the  grada- 
tions of  Turner's  engraving.  In  this  exercise,  as  in  the  former 
one,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  worked  to  close  resemblance  of  the 
copy  is  worth  more  than  the  whole  subject  carelessly  done. 
Not  that  in  drawing  afterwards  from  nature,  you  are  to  be 
obliged  to  finish  every  gradation  in  this  way,  but  that,  once 
having  fully  accomplished  the  drawing  something  rightly,  you 
will  thenceforward  feel  and  aim  at  a  higher  perfection  than  3'ou 
could  otherwise  have  conceived,  and  the  brush  will  obey  you, 
and  bring  out  quickly  and  clearly  the  loveliest  results,  with  a 
submissiveness  w'hich  it  would  have  wholly  refused  if  you  had 
not  put  it  to  severest  work.  Nothing  is  more  strange  in  art 
than  the  way  that  chance  and  materials  seem  to  favour  you, 
when  once  you  have  thoroughly  conquered  them.  Make  your- 
self quite  independent  of  chance,  get  your  result  in  spite  of  it, 
and  from  that  day  forward  all  things  will  somehow  faW  as  you 
would  have  them.  Show  the  camel's-hair,  and  tlie  colour  in 
it,  that  no  bending  nor  blotting  are  of  any  use  to  escape  your 
will  ;  that  the  touch  and  the  shade  shall  finally  be  right,  if  it 
cost  you  a  year's  toil  ;  and  from  that  hour  of  corrective  convic- 
tion, said  camel's-hair  will  bend  itself  to  all  your  wishes,  and  no 
blot  will  dare  to  transgress  its  appointed  border.  If  you  can- 
not obtain  a  print  from  the  Liber  Studiorum,  get  a  photo- 

*  You  will  Inul  more  notice  of  this  point  in  the  account  of  Harding's 
tree-drawing,  a  little  farther  on. 

f  The  impressions  vary  s«  much  in  colour  that  no  brown  can  be  speci 
tied. 
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p^nipli  "^  of  some  general  laiidsciipe  subject,  with  liij^li  hills  and  a 
\ill;i<j[e,  or  pi(^tiirc.sqiie  town,  in  the  niicUlle  distance,  and  some 
calm  water  of  varied  cliaract(!r  (a  stream  with  stones  in  it,  if 
possible),  and  copy  any  part  of  it  you  like,  in  this  same  brown 
colour,  working,  as  I  have  just  directed  you  to  do  from  the 
Liber,  a  great  deal  with  the  point  of  the  brush.  You  are  un- 
der a  twofold  disadvantage  here,  however  ;  first,  there  are 
portions  in  every  photograph  too  delicately  done  for  you  at 
present  to  be  at  all  able  to  copy  ;  and  secondly,  there  are  por- 
tions always  more  obscure  or  dark  than  there  would  be  in  the 
real  scene,  and  involved  in  a  m^'stery  which  3'ou  will  not  be 
able,  as  yet,  to  decipher.  Both  these  characters  will  be  advan^ 
tageous  to  you  for  future  study,  after  you  have  gained  expe- 
rience, but  they  are  a  little  against  you  in  early  attempts  at 
tinting  ;  still  you  must  fight  through  the  difficult}',  and  get 
the  power  of  producing  delicate  gradations  with  browm  or 
grey,  like  those  of  the  photograph. 

Now  observe  ;  the  perfection  of  work  would  be  tinted  shad- 
ow, like  photograph}',  ivithout  any  obscurity  or  exaggerated 
darkness  ;  and  as  long  as  your  effect  depends  in  anywise  on 
visible  lines,  your  art  is  not  j^erfect,  though  it  may  be  first-rate 
of  its  kind.  But  to  get  complete  results  in  tints  merely,  re- 
quires both  long  time  and  consummate  skill ;  and  you  will  find 
that  a  few  well-put  pen  lines,  with  a  tint  dashed  over  or  under 
them,  get  more  expression  of  facts  than  you  could  reach  in  any 
other  way,  by  the  same  exj^enditure  of  time.  The  use  of  the 
Liber  Studiorum  print  to  you  is  chiefly  as  an  examj^le  of  the 
simplest  shorthand  of  this  kind,  a  shorthand  which  is  yet  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  the  most  subtle  natural  effects ;  for  the 
firm  etching  gets  at  the  expression  of  complicated  details,  as 
leaves,  masonry,  textures  of  ground.  Sec,  while  the  overlaid  tint 
enables  you  to  express  the  most  tender  distances  of  sky,  and 
forms  of  playing  light,  mist  or  cloud.  Most  of  the  best  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters  are  executed  on  this  principle,  the 
touches  of  the  pen  l)eiug  useful  also  to  give  a  look  of  trans- 
parency to  shadows,  which  could   not  otherwise  be  attained 

*  You  had  better  get  such  a  photograph,  even  if  yon  liave  a  Liber 
print  as  well. 
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but  by  ^reat  finish  of  tinting  ;  and  if  you  have  acccsH  to  any 
urdinaiily  good  pubUc  gullery,  or  can  make  friends  of  any 
piintsellers  who  have  foUos  of  old  drawings,  or  facsimiles  of 
them,  you  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  example  of  this 
unity  of  pen  with  tinting.  Multitudes  of  photographs  also 
are  now  taken  from  the  best  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  and 
I  hope  that  our  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  other  societies 
organized  with  a  view  to  public  instruction,  will  not  fail  to 
possess  themselves  of  examples  of  these,  and  to  make  them 
accessible  to  students  of  drawing  in  the  vicinity  ;  a  single  print 
from  Turner's  Liber,  to  show  the  unison  of  tint  with  pen 
etching,  and  the  "  St.  Catherine,"  lately  photographed  by 
Thurston  Thompson,  from  Raphael's  drawing  in  the  Louvre, 
to  show  the  unity  of  the  soft  tinting  of  the  stump  with  chalk, 
would  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  would,  I  believe,  be  in 
many  cases  more  serviceable  than  a  larger  collection,  and 
certainly  than  a  whole  gallery  of  second-rate  prints.  Two 
such  examples  are  peculiarly  desirable,  because  all  other 
modes  of  drawing,  with  pen  separately,  or  chalk  separately,  or 
colour  separately,  may  be  seen  by  the  poorest  student  in  any 
cheap  illustrated  book,  or  in  shop  windows.  But  this  unity 
of  tinting  with  line  he  cannot  generally  see  but  by  some  es- 
pecial enquiry,  and  in  some  out  of  the  way  places  he  could 
not  find  a  single  example  of  it.  Supposing  that  this  should 
be  so  in  your  own  case,  and  that  you  cannot  meet  with  an}' 
example  of  this  kind,  try  to  make  the  matter  out  alone, 
thus : 

Take  a  small  and  simple  photograph  ;  allow  yourself  half  an 
hour  to  express  its  subjects  with  the  pen  only,  using  some  per- 
manent liquid  colour  instead  of  ink,  outlining  its  buildings  or 
trees  firndy,  and  laying  in  the  deeper  shadows,  as  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  your  bolder  pen  drawings  ;  then, 
when  this  etching  is  dry,  take  your  sepia  or  grey,  and  tint  it 
over,  getting  now  the  finer  gradations  of  the  photograph  ;  and 
finally,  taking  out  the  higher  lights  with  penknife  or  blot- 
ting-paper. You  will  soon  find  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  ; 
and  by  a  series  of  experiments  you  may  ascertain  for  yourself 
how  far  the  pen  may  be  made  serviceable  to  reinforce  shadows, 
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mark  characiors  of  Icxliuc,  oiilliiu!  uiiiiil(lli<^al;l('  inasscH,  ami 
St)  on.  Tlie  more  tiino  yon  have,  tho  mon;  delicate  you  may 
make  tlie  pen  drawing,  blendin;^-  it  with  tlie  tint. ;  the  less  you 
have,  the  more  distinct  you  must  keep  the  two.  Practice  in 
tliis  way  from  one  photo<;rapli,  allowing  yourself  sometimes 
only  a  quart (>r  of  an  hour  for  the  whole  thing,  sometimes  an 
hour,  sonjctimes  two  or  three  hours  ;  in  each  case  drawing  the 
whole  subject  in  full  depth  of  light  and  shade,  but  with  such 
degree  of  finish  in  the  parts  as  is  j^ossible  in  the  given  time. 
And  this  exorcise,  observe,  you  will  do  well  to  repeat  fre- 
quently whether  yo\i  can  get  prints  and  drawings  as  well  as 
photographs,  or  not. 

And  now  at  last,  ^vhen  you  can  cop}'  a  piece  of  Liber  Stu- 
diorum,  or  its  photographic  substitute,  faithfull}',  you  have 
the  complete  means  in  your  power  of  working  from  nature  on 
all  subjects  that  interest  you,  which  you  should  do  in  four  dif- 
ferent ways. 

First.  When  you  have  full  time,  and  jouv  subject  is  one 
that  will  stay  quiet  for  j'ou,  make  perfect  light  and  shade 
studies,  or  as  nearly  perfect  as  you  can,  with  grey  or  brown 
colour  of  any  kind,  reinforced  and  defined  with  the  pen. 

Secondly.  When  your  time  is  short,  or  the  subject  is  so  rich 
in  detail  that  you  feel  3'ou  cannot  complete  it  intelligibly  in 
light  and  shade,  make  a  hasty  study  of  the  effect,  and  give  the 
rest  of  the  time  to  a  Dureresque  expression  of  the  details.  If 
the  subject  seems  to  you  interesting,  and  there  are  points 
about  it  which  you  cannot  understand,  try  to  get  five  spare 
minutes  to  go  close  up  to  it,  and  make  a  nearer  memorandum  ; 
not  that  you  are  ever  to  bring  the  details  of  this  nearer  sketch 
into  the  farther  one,  but  that  you  ma}'  thus  perfect  your  ex- 
perience of  the  aspect  of  things,  and  know  that  such  and  such 
a  look  of  a  tower  or  cottage  at  five  hundred  yards  off  means 
that  sort  of  tower  or  cottage  near  ;  while,  also,  this  nearer 
sketch  will  be  useful  to  prevent  any  future  misinterpretation 
of  your  own  work.  If  you  have  time,  however  fai'  your  light 
and  shade  study  in  the  distance  may  have  been  carried,  it  is  al- 
ways well,  for  these  reasons,  to  make  also  your  Dureresque 
and  your  near  memoranda  ;  for  if  your  light  and  shade  draw- 
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iiig  be  good,  much  of  the  interesting  detail  must  be  lost  in  it, 
or  disguised. 

Your  hasty  study  of  effect  may  be  made  most  easily  and 
quickly  with  a  soft  pencil,  dashed  over  when  done  with  one 
tolerably  deep  tone  of  grey,  which  will  fix  the  pencil  AVhile 
this  fixing  colour  is  wet,  take  out  the  higher  lights  with  the 
dry  brush  ;  and,  when  it  is  quite  dry,  scratch  out  the  highest 
lights  with  the  penknife.  Five  minutes,  carefully  applied,  will 
do  much  by  these  means.  Of  course  the  paper  is  to  be  white. 
I  do  not  like  studies  on  grey  paper  so  well  ;  for  you  can  get 
more  gradation  by  the  taking  oft'  your  wet  tint,  and  laying  it 
on  cunningly  a  little  darker  here  and  there,  than  you  can  with 
body-colour  white,  unless  you  are  consummately  skilful. 
There  is  no  objection  to  your  making  your  Dureresque  mem- 
oranda on  grey  or  yellow  paper,  and  touching  or  relieving 
them  with  white  ;  only,  do  not  depend  much  on  your  white 
touches,  nor  make  the  sketch  for  their  sake. 

Thirdly.  When  you  have  neither  time  for  careful  study  nor 
for  Dureresque  detail,  sketch  the  outline  with  pencil,  then 
dash  in  the  shadows  with  the  brush  boldly,  trying  to  do  as 
nuich  as  you  possibly  can  at  once,  and  to  get  a  habit  of  expe- 
dition and  decision  ;  laying  more  colour  again  and  again  into 
the  tints  as  they  dry,  using  every  expedient  which  your  prac- 
tice has  suggested  to  you  of  carrying  out  your  chiaroscuro  in 
the  manageable  and  moist  material,  taking  the  colour  oHf 
here  with  the  drv  brush,  scratchinj:]^  out  lights  in  it  there  with 
the  wooden  handle  of  the  brush,  rubbing  it  in  with  your  fin- 
gers, drying  it  oft'  with  your  sponge,  &c.  Then,  when  the 
colour  is  in,  take  your  pen  and  mark  the  outline  characters 
vigorously,  in  the  manner  of  the  Liber  Studiorum.  This  kind 
of  study  is  very  convenient  for  carr3-ing  away  pieces  of  eft'ect 
which  depend  not  so  much  on  refinement  as  on  complexity, 
strange*  shapes  of  involved  shadows,  sudden  effects  of  sky,  &c. ; 
and  it  is  most  useful  as  a  safeguard  against  any  too  servile  or 
slow  habits  which  the  minute  copying  may  induce  in  you  ;  for 
altliough  the  endeavour  to  obtain  velocity  merely  for  velocity's 
sake,  and  dash  for  display's  sake,  is  as  baneful  as  it  is  despica- 
ble ;  there  arc  a  velocity  and  a  dash  which  not  only  are  com- 
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pafibl('  wifli  prrfoct,  dniwliig,  but.  obtiiin  rcrtain  rosults  wliicli 
cannot  bo  had  otherwise.  And  it  is  perfectly  safe  for  you  to 
study  occasionally  for  speed  and  de(usion,  while  your  contin- 
ual course  of  practice  is  such  as  to  ensure  your  retaining  an 
accurate  judgment  and  a  tender  touch.  Speed,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  rather  fatiguing  than  tempting  ;  and  you 
will  lind  yourself  always  beguiled  rather  into  elaboration  than 
negligence. 

Fourthly,  You  will  find  it  of  great  use,  whatever  kind  of 
landscape  scenery  you  are  passing  through,  to  get  into  the 
habit  of  making  memoranda  of  the  shapes  of  shadows.  You 
will  tiud  that  many  objects  of  no  essential  interest  in  tliem- 
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selves,  and  neither  deserving  a  finished  study,  nor  a  Durer- 
esque  one,  may  yet  become  of  singular  value  in  consequence 
of  the  fantastic  shapes  of  their  shadows  ;  for  it  happens  often, 
in  distant  effect,  that  the  shadow  is  by  much  a  more  important 
element  than  the  substance.  Thus,  in  the  Alpine  bridge, 
Fig.  21.,  seen  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as  in  the  figure,  the 
arrangement  of  timbers  to  which  the  shadows  are  owing  is 
perceptible  ;  but  at  half  a  mile's  distance,  in  bright  sunlight, 
the  timbers  would  not  be  seen  ;  and  a  good  painter's  expres- 
sion of  the  bridge  would  be  merely  the  large  spot,  and  the 
crossed  bars,  of  pure  grey  ;  wholly  without  indication  of  their 
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cause,  as  in  Fig.  22.  a  ;  and  if  we  saw  it  at  still  greater  dis- 
tances, it  would  appear,  as  in  Fig.  22.  h  and  c\  diminishing  at 
last  to  a  strange,  unintelligible,  spider-like  spot  of  grey  on 
the  light  hill-side.  A  perfectly  great  painter,  throughout  his 
distances,  continually  reduces  his  objects 
to  these  shadow  abstracts  ;  and  the  singu- 
lar, and  to  many  persons  unaccountable, 
effect  of  the  confused  touches  in  Turner's 
distances,  is  owing  chiefly  to  this  thorough 
accuracy  and  intense  meaning  of  the 
shadow  abstracts. 

Studies  of  this  kind  are  easily  made 
when  you  are  in  haste,  Avith  an  F.  or  HB. 
pencil :  it  requires  some  hardness  of  the 
point  to" ensure  your  drawing  delicately 
enough  when  the  forms  of  the  shadows  are 
very  subtle  ;  they  are  sure  to  be  so  some- 
where, and  are  generally  so  everywhere. 
The  pencil  is  indeed  a  very  precious  in- 
strument after  you  are  master  of  the  pen 
and  brush,  for  the  pencil,  cunningly  used, 
is  both,  and  will  draw  a  line  with  tlie  pre- 
cision of  the  one  and  the  gradation  of  the  other  ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  so  unsatisfactory  to  see  the  sharp  touches,  on  which  the 
best  of  the  detail  depends,  getting  gradually  deadened  by  time, 
or  to  find  the  places  where  force  was  wanted  look  shiny,  and 
like  a  fire-grate,  that  I  should  recommend  rather  the  steady 
use  of  the  pen,  or  brush,  and  colour,  whenever  time  admits  of 
it ;  keeping  only  a  small  memorandum-book  in  the  breast- 
pocket, with  its  well-cut,  sheathed  pencil,  ready  for  notes  on 
passing  opportunities  :  but  never  being  Avithout  this. 

Thus  much,  then,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  you  are 
at  first  to  draw  from  nature.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  service- 
able to  you,  if  I  also  note  one  or  two  points  respecting  your 
choice  of  subjects  for  study,  and  the  best  special  methods  of 
treating  some  of  them  ;  for  one  of  by  no  means  the  least  dif- 
ficulties which  you  have  at  first  to  encounter  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct, common,  as  far  as  I  have  noticed,  to  all  beginners,  to 
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lix  on  exactly  llio  inost  iuiiuaiiii<^cal)lo  foaiiiro  in  llu!  j^qvcn 
scene.  There  are  many  tliin<4S  in  every  landscape  which  can 
be  drawn,  if  at  all,  only  by  the  most,  a('('omi)lished  artists  ;  and 
I  have  noticed  that  it  is  nearly  always  these  which  a  beginner 
will  dash  at ;  or,  if  not  these,  it  will  be  something  which, 
though  pleasing  to  him  in  itself,  is  unfit  for  a  picture,  .and  in 
which,  when  he  has  drawn  it,  he  will  have  little  pleasure.  As 
some  slight  protection  against  this  evil  genius  of  beginners, 
the  following  general  warnings  may  be  useful : 

1.  Do  not  draw  things  that  you  love,  on  account  of  their 
associations ;  or  at  least  do  not  draw  them  because  3'ou  love 
them  ;  but  merely  when  you  cannot  get  anything  else  to  draw. 
If  you  try  to  draw  places  that  you  love,  you  are  sure  to  be  al- 
ways entangled  amongst  neat  brick  walls,  iron  railings,  gravel 
walks,  greenhouses,  and  quickset  hedges  ;  besides  that  you 
will  be  continually  led  into  some  endeavour  to  make  your 
drawing  pretty,  or  comjDlete,  which  will  be  fatal  to  your  prog- 
ress. You  need  never  hope  to  get  on,  if  you  are  the  least 
anxious  that  the  drawing  you  are  actually  at  work  upon 
should  look  nice  when  it  is  done.  All  you  have  to  care  about 
is  to  make  it  right,  and  to  learn  as  much  in  doing  it  as  possi- 
ble. So  then,  though  when  you  are  sitting  in  your  friend's 
parlour,  or  in  your  own,  and  have  nothing  else  to  do,  yon  may 
draw  any  thing  that  is  there,  for  practice  ;  even  the  fire-irons 
or  the  pattern  on  the  carpet :  be  sure  that  it  z.s  for  ^^ractice,  and 
not  because  it  is  a  beloved  carpet,  nor  a  frie;iidly  poker  and 
tongs,  nor  because  you  wash  to  please  your  friend  by  drawing 
her  room. 

Also,  never  make  presents  of  your  drawings.  Of  course  I 
am  addressing  you  as.  a  beginner — a  time  may  come  when 
your  work  will  be  precious  to  everybod}' ;  but  be  resolute  not 
to  give  it  away  till  you  know  that  it  is  worth  something  (as 
soon  as  it  is  worth  anything  you  will  know  that  it  is  so).  If 
any  one  asks  you  for  a  present  of  a  drawing,  send  them  a 
couple  of  cakes  of  colour  and  a  piece  of  Bristol  board  :  those 
materials  are,  for  the  present,  of  more  value  in  that  form  than 
if  you  had  spread  the  one  over  the  other. 

The  main  reason  for  this  rule  is,  however,  that  its  observ- 
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ance  will  much  protect  you  from  the  grcut  danger  of  trying  to 
make  your  drawings  pretty. 

2.  Never,  by  choice,  draw  anything  polished  ;  especially  if 
comjjlicatefl  in  form.  Avoid  all  brass  rods  and  cui'tain  orn:i 
ments,  chandeliers,  plate,  glass,  and  thie  steel.  A  shining 
knob  of  a  piece  of  furniture  does  not  matter  if  it  comes  in 
your  way  ;  but  do  not  fret  yourself  if  it  will  not  look  right, 
and  choose  only  things  that  do  not  shine. 

3.  Avoid  all  very  neat  things.  They  arc  exceedingly  dilh- 
cult  to  draw,  and  very  ugly  when  drawn.  Choose  rough, 
worn,  and  clumsy -looking  things  as  nuicli  as  possible  ;  for  in- 
stance, you  cannot  have  a  more  ditlticult  or  profitless  study 
than  a  newly-painted  Thames  wherry,  nor  a  better  study  than 
an  old  empty  coal-barge,  lying  ashore  at  low-tide  :  in  general, 
everything  that  you  think  vcr}'  ugly  will  be  good  for  you  to 
draw. 

4.  Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  studies  in  which  one  thing 
is  seen  through  another.  You  will  constantly  find  a  thin  tree 
standing  before  your  chosen  cottage,  or  between  you  and  the 
turn  of  the  river  ;  its  near  branches  all  entangled  with  tlie 
distance.  It  is  intensely  difficult  to  represent  this  ;  and 
though,  when  the  tree  is  there,  you  must  not  imaginarily  cut 
it  down,  but  do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  yet  always  look  for  sub- 
jects that  fall  into  definite  masses,  not  into  network  ;  that  is, 
rather  for  a  cottage  with  a  dark  tree  beside  it,  than  for  one 
with  a  thin  tree  in  front  of  it ;  rather  for  a  mass  of  wood,  soft, 
blue,  and  rounded,  than  for  a  ragged  copse,  or  confusion  of 
intricate  stems. 

5.  Avoid,  a3  far  as  possible,  country  divided  by  hedges. 
Perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  compass  of  landscape  is  so 
utterly  unpicturesque  and  unmanageable  ns  the  ordinary 
English  patchwork  of  field  and  hedge,  with  trees  dotted 
over  it  in  independent  spots,  gnawed  straight  at  the  cattle 
line. 

Still,  do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  find  you  have  chosen  ill, 
and  that  the  subject  overmasters  you.  It  is  much  better  that 
it  should,  than  that  you  should  think  you  had  entirely  mastered 
it.     But  at  first,  and  even  for  some  time,  you  must  be  pre- 
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pared   for  vorv   (liK(M)iiif()rt:il)l(!   failure  ;  wliicli,   iicvcrtLcloHS, 
will  not  be  without  sonic  whok'some  result. 

As,  however,  I  have  told  you  what  most  definitely  to  avoid, 
I  may,  perhaps,  help  you  a  little  by  saying  what  to  seek.  In 
general,  all  hanks  are  beautiful  things,  and  will  reward  work 
better  than  large  landscapes.  If  you  live  in  a  lowland  coun- 
tr}',  3'ou  must  look  for  places  where  the  ground  is  broken  to 
the  river's  edges,  with  decayed  posts,  or  roots  of  trees  ;  or,  if 
by  great  good  luck  there  should  be  such  things  within  your 
reach,  for  renniants  of  stone  quays  or  steps,  moss}'  mill-dams, 
&c.  Nearly  every  other  mile  of  road  in  chalk  country  will 
present  beautiful  bits  of  broken  bank  at  its  sides  ;  better  in 
form  and  colour  than  high  chalk  cliffs.  In  woods,  one  or  two 
trunks,  with  the  flowery  ground  below,  are  at  once  the  richest 
and  easiest  kind  of  study  :  a  not  very  thick  trunk,  say  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  in  diameter,  with  ivy  running  up  it  sparingly, 
is  an  easy,  and  always  a  rewarding  subject. 

Large  nests  of  buildings  in  the  middle  distance  are  always 
beautiful,  when  drawn  carefully,  provided  they  are  not  modern 
rows  of  pattern  cottages,  or  villas  with  Ionic  and  Doric  por- 
ticos. Any  old  English  village,  or  cluster  of  farm-houses, 
drawn  with  all  its  ins  and  outs,  and  haystacks,  and  palings, 
is  sure  to  be  lovely  ;  much  more  a  French  one.  French  land- 
•scape  is  generally  as  much  superior  to  English  as  Swiss  land- 
scai:)e  is  to  French  ;  in  some  respects,  the  French  is  incom- 
l)arable.  Such  scenes  as  that  avenue  on  the  Seine,  which  I 
have  recommended  you  to  buy  the  engraving  of,  admit  no 
rivalship  in  their  expression  of  graceful  rusticity  and  cheerful 
peace,  and  in  the  beaut}'  of  component  lines. 

In  drawling  villages,  take  great  pains  with  the  gardens  ;  a 
rustic  garden  is  in  every  way  beautiful.  If  you  have  time, 
draw  all  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  hollyhocks,  and  broken 
fences,  and  wandering  eglantines,  and  bossy  roses  :  you  can- 
not have  better  practice,  nor  be  kept  by  anything  in  purei 
thoughts. 

Make  intimate  friends  of  all  the  brooks  in  your  neighbour- 
hood, and  stud}'  them  ripple  by  ripple. 

Village  churches  in  England  are  not  often  good  subjects  ; 
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there  is  a  peculiar  meanness  about  most  of  them,  ancl  awk 
Aviudiiess  of  Hue.  Okl  niaiior-liouses  are  often  i)retty.  Kuins 
are  usually,  with  us,  too  priui,  and  cathedrals  too  orderly.  1 
do  not  think  there  is  a  sinj'le  cathedral  in  Enjifland  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  one  subject  for  an  impressive 
drawing.  There  is  always  some  discordant  civility,  or  jarring 
vergerisni  about  thenj. 

If  you  live  in  a  mountain  or  hill  country,  your  only  danger 
is  redundance  of  subject.  Be  resolved,  in  the  first  place,  to 
draw  a  piece  of  rounded  rock,  with  its  variegated  lichens, 
quite  rightly,  getting  its  complete  roundings,  and  all  the  pat- 
terns of  the  lichen  in  true  local  colour.  Till  you  can  do  this, 
it  is  of  no  use  your  thinking  of  sketching  among  hills  ;  but 
when  once  you  have  done  this,  the  forms  of  distant  hills  will 
be  comparatively  easy. 

When  you  have  practised  for  a  little  time  from  such  of  these 
subjects  as  may  be  accessible  to  you,  you  will  certainly  find 
difficulties  arising  which  will  make  you  wish  more  than  ever 
for  a  master's  help  :  these  difficulties  will  vary  according  to 
the  character  of  your  own  mind  (one  question  occurring  to 
one  person,  and  one  to  another),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
anticipate  them  all  ;  and  it  would  make  this  too  large  a  book 
if  I  answered  all  that  I  can  anticiimte  ;  you  must  be  content  to 
work  on,  in  good  hope  that  nature  will,  in  her  own  time,  in- 
terpret to  you  much  for  herself ;  that  farther  experience  on 
your  own  part  will  make  some  difficulties  disappear  ;  and  that 
others  will  be  removed  by  the  occasional  observation  of  such 
artists'  work  as  may  come  in  your  way.  Nevertheless,  I  will 
not  close  this  letter  without  a  few  general  remarks,  such  as 
may  be  useful  to  you  after  you  are  somewhat  advanced  in 
power  ;  and  these  remarks  may,  I  think,  be  conveniently  ar- 
ranged under  three  heads,  having  reference  to  the  drawing  of 
vegetation,  water,  and  skies. 

And,  first,  of  vegetation.  You  may  think,  perhaps,  we  have 
said  enough  about  trees  already  ;  yet  if  you  have  done  as  you 
were  bid,  and  tried  to  draw  them  frequently  enough,  and 
carefully  enough,  you  will  be  ready  by  this  time  to  hear  a 
little  more  of  them.     You  will  also  recollect  that  we  left  our 
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question,  rcsprotiiijj^  the  mode  of  cxpri'ssiii^jf  intricucy  of  Iciif- 
jinro,  pjirtly  unsettled  in  tlie  first  letter.  I  left  it  so  beenuse  I 
WJinted  you  to  leurn  the  real  structure  of  leaves,  by  drawin*,' 
them  for  yourself,  before  I  troubled  vou  witli  the;  most  subtle 
considerations  as  to  metJiod  in  drawin*^"  tlieni.  And  by  this 
time,  I  imagine,  you  must  have  found  out  two  i)rin('i])al  things, 
universid  facts,  about  leaves  ;  namely,  that  they  idways,  in 
the  main  tendencies  of  their  lines,  indicate  a  beautiful  diver- 
gence of  growth,  according  to  the  hiv/  of  radiation,  already 
referred  to  ;*  and  the  second,  that  this  divergence  is  never 
formal,  but  carried  out  with  endless  variety  of  individual  line. 
I  nuist  now  press  both  these  facts  on  your  attention  a  little 
farther. 

You  may  perhaps  have  been  surprised  that  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  of  the  works  of  J.  D.  Harding,  especially  if  you  happen 
to  have  met  with  the  passages  referring  to  them  in  "  Modern 
Painters,"  in  which  they  are  highly  praised.  They,  are  deserv- 
edly praised,  for  they  are  the  only  works  by  a  modern 
draughtsman  which  ex2:)ress  in  any  wise  the  energy  of  trees, 
and  the  laws  of  growth,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 
There  are  no  lithographic  sketches  which,  for  truth  of  general 
character,  obtained  with  little  cost  of  time,  at  all  rival  Hard- 
ing's. Calame,  Robert,  and  the  other  Hthogi-aphic  landscape 
sketchers  are  altogether  inferior  in  power,  though  sometimes 
a  little  deeper  in  meaning.  But  you  must  not  take  even 
Harding  for  a  model,  though  you  may  use  his  works  for  occa- 
sional reference  ;  and  if  you  can  aiibrd  to  buy  his  "Lessons  on 
Trees,"  f  it  will  be  serviceable  to  you  in  various  ways,  and  will 
at  present  help  me  to  explain  the  point  under  consideration 
And  it  is  well  that  I  should  illustrate  this  point  by  reference 
to  Harding's  works,  because  their  gi*eat  influence  on  young 
students  renders  it  desirable  that  their  real  character  should 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

*  See  the  closing  letter  in  this  volume. 

f  Bogue,  Heet  Street.  If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  Harding's 
works  (an  unlikely  supposition,  considering  their  ])opularity  >,  and  can- 
not meet  with  the  one  in  ques^tion,  tlie  diagrams  given  here  will  enable 
you  to  understand  all  that  is  needful  for  our  purposes. 
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You  will  find,  first,  in  the  title-page  of  the  "  Lessons  on 
Trees,"  a.  pretty  woodcut,  in  which  the  tree  stems  are  drawn 
with  great  truth,  and  in  a  very  interesting  arrangement  of  lines. 
Plate  1.  is  not  quite  worthy  of  Mr.  Harding,  tending  too  much 
to  make  his  pupil,  at  starting,  think  everything  depends  on 
black  dots  ;  still  the  main  lines  are  good,  and  very  charac- 
teristic of  tree  growth.  Then,  in  Plate  2.,  we  come  to  the 
point  at  issue.  The  first  examj^les  in  that  plate  are  given  to 
the  pupil  that  he  may  practise  from  th'em  till  his  hand  gets 
into  the  habit  of  arranging  lines  freely  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
and  they  are  stated  by  Mr.  Harding  to  be  universal  in  appli- 
cation ;  "  all  outlines  expressive  of  foliage,"  he  says,  "  are  but 
modifications  of  them."  They  consist  of  groups  of  lines, 
more  or  less  resembling  our  Fig.  23.  ;  and  the  characters  es- 
pecially insisted  upon  are,  that  they 
"tend  at  their  inner  ends  to  a  common 
centre  ; "  that  "  their  ends  terminate  in 
[are  enclosed  by]  ovoid  curves ; "  and 
that  "  the  outer  ends  are  most  em- 
phatic. 
Now,  as  thus  expressive  of  the  great  laws  of  radiation  and 
enclosure,  tlie  main  principle  of  this  method  of  execution 
confirms,  in  a  very  interesting  way,  our  conclusions  respect- 
ing foliage  comjiosition.  The  reason  of  the  last  rule,  that  the 
outer  end  of  the  line  is  to  be  most  emphatic,  does  not  indeed 
at  first  appear  ;  for  the  line  at  one  end  of  a  natural  leaf  is  not 
more  emphatic  than  the  line  at  the  otlier  :  but  ultimately,  in 
Harding's  method,  this  darker  part  of  the  touch  stands  more 
or  less  for  the  shade  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  leaf  mass  ; 
and,  as  Harding  uses  these  touches,  they  express  as  much  of 
tree  character  as  any  mere  habit  of  touch  can  express.  But, 
unfortunately,  there  is  another  law  of  tree  growth,  quite  as 
fixed  as  the  law  of  radiation,  which  this  and  all  other  conven- 
tional modes  of  execution  wholly  lose  sight  of.  This  second 
law  is,  that  the  radiating  tendency  shall  be  carried  out  only 
as  a  ruling  spirit  in  reconcilement  with  perpetual  individual 
caprice  on  the  part  of  the  separate  leaves.  So  that  the  mo- 
ment a  touch  is  monotonous,  it  must  be  also  false,  the  liberty 
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Fig.  24. 


of  the  leaf  individually  bcinj^^  jnat  as  osRontial  a  truth,  !is  its 
unity  (if  •;ro\vt]i  with  its  conipanions  in  the  nidiatini^  <(r()Up. 

It  does  not  matter  liow  small  or  a^jparently  synnnetrical  the 
cluster  may  be,  nor  how  large  or  vague.  "You  can  hardly 
have  a  more  formal  one 
than  h  in  Fig.  i).  p.  27G., 
nor  a  less  formal  one 
than  this  shoot  of  Span- 
ish chestnut,  shedding 
its  leaves,  Fig.  2-4.  ;  but 
in  either  of  them,  even 
the  general  reader,  un- 
practised in  any  of  the 
previously  recommend- 
ed exercises,  must  see 
that  there  arc  wandering 
hnes  mixed  with  the 
radiating  ones,  and  radiating  lines  with  the  wild  ones  :  and 
if  he  takes  the  pen  and  tries  to  cop}'  either  of  these  ex- 
amples, he  will  find  that  neither  play  of  hand  to  left  nor  to 
right,  neither  a  free  touch  nor  a  firm  touch,  nor  any  learnable 
or  describable  touch  whiitsoever,  will  enable  him  to  produce, 
currently,  a  resemblance  of  it  ;  but  that  he  must  either  draw 
it  slowd}',  or  give  it  up.  And  (which  makes  the  matter  worse 
still)  though  gathering  the  bough,  and  putting  it  close  to  you, 
or  seeing  a  piece  of  near  foliage  against  the  sk}',  you  may 
draw  the  entire  outline  of  the  leaves,  yet  if  the  spray  has  light 
upon  it,  and  is  ever  so  little  a  way  off,  you  will  miss,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  point  of  a  leaf  here,  and  an  edge  there  ;  some  of 
the  surfaces  will  be  confused  by  glitter,  and  some  spotted 
with  shade  ;  and  if  you  look  carefully  through  this  confusion 
for  the  edges  or  dark  stems  which  you  really  can  see,  and  put 
only  those  down,  the  result  will  be  neither  like  Fig.  9.  nor 
Fig.  2-4.,  but  such  an  interrupted  and  puzzling  piece  of  work 
as  Fig.  25.* 

*  I  draw  tins  figure  a  young  slioot  of  oak)  in  outline  only,  it  being 
Impossible  to  express  the  refinements  of  shade  in  distant  foliage  in  a 
woodcut. 
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Now,  it  is  ill  the  perfect  acknowledj^'meiit  and  expresniou 
of  these  three  laws  that  all  good  drawing  of  landscape  consists. 
There  is,  first,  the  organic  unity;  the  law,  whether  of  radiation, 
or  parallelism,  or  concurrent  action,  which  rules  the  masses  of 
herbs  and  trees,  of  rocks,  and  clouds,  and  waves  ;  secondly,  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  members  subjected  to  these  laws  of 
unity  ;  and,  lastly,  the  mystery  under  which  the  separate  char- 
acter of  each  is  more  or  less  concealed. 

I  say,  first,  there  must  be  observance  of  the  ruling  organic 
law.  This  is  the  first  distinction  between  good  artists  and  bad 
artists.  Your  common  skeitcher  or  bad  painter  puts  his  leaves 
on  the  trees  as  if  they  were  moss  tied  to  sticks  ;  he  cannot  see 
the  lines  of  action  or  growth  ;  he  scatters  the  shapeless  clouds 
over  his  sky.  not  perceiving  the  sweeps  of  associated  curves 


Fig.  :>5. 

which  the  real  clouds  are  following  as  they  fly  ;  and  he  breaks 
his  mountain  side  into  rugged  fragments,  wholly  unconscious 
of  the  lines  of  force  with  which  the  real  rocks  have  risen,  or 
of  the  lines  of  couch  in  which  they  repose.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  main  delight  of  the  great  draughtsman  to  trace  these 
laws  of  government  ;  and  his  tendency  to  error  is  always  in 
the  exaggeration  of  their  authority  rather  than  in  its  denial. 

Secondly,  I  say,  we  have  to  show  the  individual  character 
and  liberty  of  the  separate  leaves,  clouds,  or  rocks.  And  here- 
in the  great  masters  separate  themselves  finally  from  the 
inferior  ones  ;  for  if  the  men  of  inferior  genius  ever  express 
law  at  all,  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  individuality.  Thus,  Salva- 
tor  Rosa  has  great  perception  of  the  sweep  of  foliage  and 
rolling  of  clouds,   but  never  draws  a  single  leaflet  or  mist 
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wreath  ftccnrfifoly.  SimiLirl}-,  GuinHboronj^'li,  in  lii.s  landscape, 
has  j^reat  fccHn*^  for  nmssos  of  form  and  liarinony  of  colour.; 
but  in  the  detail  <*ives  nothing  but  meaningless  touches  ;  not 
even  so  much  as  the  species  of  tree,  much  less  the  variety  of 
its  leafage,  being  ever  discernable.  Now,  although  both  these 
expressions  of  government  and  individuality  are  essential  to 
masterly  work,  the  individuality  is  the  more  essential,  and  the 
more  difficult  of  attainment  ;  and,  therefore,  that  attainment 
separates  the  great  ina.sters  finally  from  the  inferior  ones.  It 
is  the  more  essential,  because,  in  these  matters  of  beautiful 
arrangement  in  visible  tilings,  the  same  rules  hold  that  hold 
in  moral  things.  It  is  a  lamentable  and  unnatural  thing  to 
see  a  number  of  men  subject  to  no  government,  actuated  by 
no  ruling  principle,  and  associated  by  no  common  affection  : 
but  it  would  be  a  more  lamentable  thing  still,  were  it  possible 
to  see  a  number  of  men  so  oppressed  into  assimilation  as  to 
have  no  more  any  individual  hope  or  character,  no  differences 
in  aim,  no  dissimilarities  of  passion,  no  irregularities  of  judg- 
ment ;  a  society  in  which  no  man  could  help  another,  since 
none  would  .be  feebler  than  himself  ;  no  man  admire  another, 
since  none  would  be  stronger  than  himself  ;  no  man  be  grateful 
to  another,  since  by  none  he  could  be  relieved  ;  no  man  rever- 
ence another,  since  by  none  he  could  be  instructed  ;  a  society 
in  which  every  soul  would  be  as  the  syllable  of  a  stammerer 
instead  of  the  word  of  a  speaker,  in  which  every  man  would 
walk  as  in  a  frightful  dream,  seeing  spectres  of  himself,  in 
everlasting  multiplication,  gliding  helplessly  around  him  in  a 
speechless  darkness.  Therefore  it  is  that  perpetual  differ- 
ence, play,  and  change  in  groups  of  form  are  more  essential 
to  them  even  than  their  being  subdued  by  some  great  gather- 
ing law  :  the  law  is  needful  to  them  for  their  perfection  and 
their  power,  but  the  difference  is  needful  to  them  for  their  lij'c. 
And  here  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  that  if  j'ou  enjoy  the 
pursuit  of  analogies  and  types,  and  have  any  ingenuity  of 
judgment  in  discerning  them,  you  may  always  accurately 
ascertain  what  are  the  noble  characters  in  a  piece  of  paint- 
ing, by  merely  considering  what  are  the  noble  characters 
of  man  in  his  association  with  his  fellows.     What  grace  of 
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manner  and  refinement  of  habit  are  in  society,  grace  of 
line  and  refinement  of  form  are  in  the  association  of  visi- 
ble objects.  What  advantage  or  harm  there  may  be  in  sharp- 
ness, rnggedness,  or  quaintness  in  the  dealings  or  conversa- 
tions of  men  ;  precisely  tliat  relative  degree  of  advantage  or 
harm  there  is  in  them  as  elements  of  pictorial  composition. 
What  power  is  in  liberty  or  relaxation  to  strengthen  or  relieve 
human  souls  ;  that  power,  precisely  .in  the  same  relative 
degree,  play  and  laxity  of  line  have  to  strengthen  or  refresh 
the  expression  of  a  picture.  And  what  goodness  or  greatness 
we  can  conceive  to  arise  in  companies  of  men,  from  chastity 
of  thought,  regularity  of  life,  simpUcity  of  custom,  and  bal- 
ance of  authority  ;  precisely  that  kind  of  goodness  and  great- 
ness may  be  given  to  a  picture  by  the  purity  of  its  colour,  the 
severity  of  its  forms,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  masses. 

You  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  of  pushing  these  analo- 
gies too  far.  They  cannot  be  pushed  too  far  ;  they  are  so 
l^recise  and  complete,' that  the  farther  you  pursue  them,  the 
clearer,  the  more  certain,  the  more  useful  you  will  find  them. 
They  will  not  fail  you  in  one  particular,  or  in  any  direction  of 
enquiry.  There  is  no  moral  \ice,  no  moral  virtue,  which  has 
not  its  precise  prototype  in  the  art  of  painting  ;  so  that  you 
may  at  your  will  illustrate  the  moral  habit  by  the  art,  or  the 
art  by  the  moral  habit.  Affection  and  discord,  fretfulness 
and  quietness,  feebleness  and  firmness,  luxury  and  purity, 
pride  and  modesty,  and  all  other  such  habits,  and  every  con- 
ceivable modification  and  mingling  of  tlieui,  may  be  illustrated, 
with  mathematical  exactness,  by  conditions  of  line  and  colour  ; 
and  not  merely  these  definable  vices  and  virtues,  ])ut  also 
every  conceivable  shade  of  human  character  and  passion,  from 
the  righteous  or  unrighteous  majesty  of  the  king,  to  the  inno- 
cent or  faultful  simplicity  of  the  shepherd  boy. 

The  pursuit  of  this  subject  belongs  properW,  however,  to 
the  investigation  of  the  higher  branches  of  composition,  mat- 
ters which  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  treat  of  in  this  book  ; 
and  I  only  allude  to  them  here,  in  order  that  you  may  under- 
stand how  the  utmost  nobleness  of  art  are  concerned  in  this 
minute  work,  to  which  I  have  set  you  in  your  beginning  of  it 
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Fin*  it  is  only  by  tlio  elosost.  nitontion,  and  tlio  niosi  noblo 
exiHuition,  that  it  is  possible  to  express  these  varieties  of  in- 
dividual character,  on  which  all  excellence  of  portraiture  de- 
pends, whether  of  masses  of  mankind,  or  of  groups  of  leaves. 
Now  you  will  be  able  to  understand,  among  other  matters, 
wherein  consists  the  excellence,  and  wherein  the  shortcoming, 
of  the  tree-drawing  of  Hurdling.  It  is  exccdlent  in  so  far  as  it 
fondly  observes,  with  more  truth  than  any  other  w^ork  of  the 
kind,  the  great  laws  of  growth  and  action  in  trees  :  it  fails  — 
and  observe,  not  in  a  minor,  but  in  a  principal  point — because 
it  cannot  rightly  render  any  one  individual  detail  or  incident 
of  foliage.  And  in  this  it  fails,  not  from  mere  carelessness  or 
in  completion,  but  of  necessity  ;  the  true  drawing  of  detail 
being  for  evermore  impossible  to  a  hand  which  has  contracted 
a  habil  of  execution.  The  noble  draughtsman  draws  a  leaf, 
and  stops,  and  says  cahuly — That  leaf  is  of  such  and  such  a 
character  ;  I  will  give  him  a  friend  who  will  entirely  suit  him  : 
then  he  considers  what  his  friend  ought  to  be,  and  having 
determined,  he  draws  his  friend.  This  process  may  be  as 
quick  as  lightning  when  the  master  is  great — one  of  the  sons 
of  the  giants  ;  or  it  may  be  slow  and  timid  :  but  the  process 
is  always  gone  through  ,  no  touch  or  form  is  ever  added  to 
another  by  a  good  painter  without  a  mental  determination 
and  affirmation.  But  when  the  hand  has  got  into  a  habit, 
leaf  No.  1.  necessitates  leaf  No.  2.  ;  you  cannot  stop,  your 
hand  is  as  a  horse  with  the  bit  in  its  teeth  ;  or  rather  is,  for 
the  time,  a  machine,  throwing  out  leaves  to  order  and  pattern, 
all  alike.  You  must  stop  that  hand  of  yours,  however  pain- 
full v  ;  make  it  understand  that  it  is  not  to  have  its  own  wav 
any  more,  that  it  shall  never  more  slip  from  one  touch  to 
another  without  orders  ;  otherwise  it  is  not  you  who  are  the 
master,  but  your  fingers.  You  may  therefore  study  Hard- 
ing's drawing,  and  take  pleasure  in  it  ;  *  and  you  may  properly 
admire  the  dexterity  which  applies  the  habit  of  the  hand  so 

*  Ilis  litliographic  sketches,  those,  for  instance,  in  the  Park  and  the 
Forest,  and  liis  various  lessons  on  foliage,  possess  greater  merit  than  the 
more  ambitious  engravings  in  his  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Art."  There 
are  many  useful  remarks,  however,  dispersed  through  this  latter  worlc 
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well,  and  produces  results  on  the  whole  so  satisfactory  :  but 
you  must  never  copy  it,  otherwise  your  progress  will  be  at 
once  arrested.  Tiie  utmost  you  can  ever  hope  to  do,  would 
be  a  sketch  in  Harding's  manner,  but  of  far  inferior  dexter- 
ity ;  for  he  has  given  his  life's  toil  to  gain  his  dexterity,  and 
you,  I  suppose,  have  other  things  to  work  at  besides  drawing. 
You  would  also  incapacitate  yourself  from  ever  understanding 
what  truly  great  work  was,  or  what  Nature  was  ;  but  by  the 
earnest  and  complete  study  of  facts,  you  will  gradually  come 
to  understand  the  one  and  love  the  other  more  and  more, 
whether  you  can  draw  well  yourself  or  not. 

I  have  yet  to  sa}''  a  few  words  respecting  the  third  law 
above  stated,  that  of  mystery  ;  the  law,  namely,  that  nothing 
is  ever  seen  perfectly,  but  only  b}'  fragments,  and  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  obscurity.*  This  last  fact  renders  the  vis- 
ible objects  of  Nature  complete  as  a  type  of  the  human  niiture. 
We  have,  observe,  first,  Subordination  ;  secondly,  Individual- 
ity ;  lastly,  and  this  not  the  least  essential  character,  Incom- 
prehensibility ;  a  perpetual  lesson  in  every  serrated  point  and 
shining  vein  which  escape  or  deceive  our  sight  among  the 
forest  leaves,  how  little  we  may  hope  to  discern  clearly,  or 
judge  justly,  the  rents  and  veins  of  the  human  heart  ;  how 
much  of  all  that  is  round  us,  in  men's  actions  or  spirits,  which 
we  at  first  think  we  understand,  a  closer  and  more  loving 
watchfulness  would  show  to  be  full  of  mystery,  never  to  be 
either  fathomed  or  withdrawn. 

The  expression  of  this  final  character  in  landscape  has  never 
been  completely  reached  by  any  except  Turner  ;  nor  can  you 
hope  to  reach  it  at  all  until  you  have  given  much  time  to  the 
practice  of  art.  Only  try  always  when  3'ou  are  sketching  any 
object  with  a  view  to  completion  in  light  and  shade,  to  draw 
only  those  parts  of  it  which  you  really  see  definitely  ;  preparing 
for  the  after  development  of  the  forms  by  chiaroscuro.  It  is 
this  preparation  by  isolated  touches  for  a  future  arrangement 
of  superimposed  light  and  shade  which  renders  the  etchings 
of  the  Liber  Studiorum   so  inestimable  as  examples  and   so 

*  On  this  law  you  will  do  well,  if  you  can  get  access  to  it,  to  look  ai 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fourth  volume  of  "  Modern  Painters." 
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>ernli;ir.     Tho  clitinu'tor  exists  more  or  Iokh  in  tliom  oxnotly 
ill  proporlioii  to  \ho.  pains  that  TuriHr  has  taken.     Thus  tho 
JEsacus  and  Hesperie  was  wrought  out  with  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  ;  and  the  princi- 
pal branch  on  the  near  tree 
is  etched  as  in  Fig.  2().  The 
work    looks  at  lirst  like   a 
scholar's  instead  of  a  mas- 
ter's ;    but  when  the  light 
and  shade  are  added,  every 
touch  falls  into   its   place, 
and  a  perfect  expression  of 
grace    and   complexity   re- 
sults.    Nay  even  before  the 
light  and  shade  are  added,  q 
you  ou<?ht  to  be  able  to  see 
that   these     irregular    and 
broken      lines,     especially 
where    the    expression     is 
given  of  the  wa}''  the  stem  p^^  20 

loses  itself  in  the  leaves,  are 

more  true  than  the  monotonous  though  graceful  leaf-drawing 
which,  before  Turner's  time,  had  been  employed,  even  by  the 
best  masters,  in  their  distant  masses.  Fig.  27.  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  the  manner  of  the  old  woodcuts  after  Titinn  ; 
in  which,  you  see,  the  leaves  are  too  much  of  one  shape,  like 

bunches  of  fruit ;  and  the  boughs 
too  completely  seen,  besides  be- 
ing somewhat  soft  and  leathery 
in  aspect,  owing  to  the  want  of 
angles  in  tlieir  outline.  By  great 
men  like  Titian,  this  somewhat 
conventional  structure  was  only 
given  in  haste  to  distant  masses  ; 
and  tlieir  exquisite  delineation 
of  the  foreground,  kept  their 
conventionalism  from  degeneracy  :  but  in  the  drawing  of 
the    Caracci  and  other  derivative  masters,  the  conventional 
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ism  prevails  everywhere,  and  sinks  gradually  into  scrawled 
work,  like  Fig.  28.,  about  the  worst  which  it  is  possible  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  using,  though  an  ignorant  person  might  per- 
haps suppose  it  more  "free,"  and  therefore  better  than  Fig. 
26.     Note,  also,  that  in  noble  outline  drawing,  it  does  not 

follow  that  a  bough  is  wrong- 
ly drawn,  because  it  looks  con- 
tracted   unnaturally    some- 
^'  ^     ^S\.  ^^     ^vhere,    as    in    Fig\  26.,   just 
\n  J  ^^/fl^  above  the  foliage.     Very  often 
i^^^  -^<^r-^  ^^  muscular  action  which  is 
"^i  A*  -^^^        ^^  ^^^   expressed  by  tlie  line, 
runs    into  the   inifhlle  of   the 
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branch,  and  the  actual  outline 
of  the  branch  at  that  place  may 
be  dimly  seen,  or  not  at  all ; 
and  it  is  then  only  by  the 
future  shade  that  its  actual 
shape,  or  the  cause  of  its  dis- 
appearance, will  be  indicated. 
One  point  more  remains  to 
be  noted  about  trees,  and  I 
have  done.  In  the  minds  of  our  ordinary  water-colour  artists, 
a  distant  tree  seems  only  to  be  conceived  as  a  flat  green  blot, 
grouping  pleasantly  with  other  masses,  and  giving  cool  colour 
to  the  landscape,  but  difitering  nowise,  in  texture,  from  the 
blots  of  other  shapes,  which  these  painters  use  to  express  stones, 
or  water,  or  figures.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  trees 
carefully  a  little  while,  you  will  be  impressed,  and  impressed 
more  strongly  the  better  you  draw  them,  with  the  idea  of 
their  softness  of  surface.  A  distant  tree  is  not  a  flat  and  even 
piece  of  colour,  but  a  more  or  less  globular  mass  of  a  downy 
or  bloomy  texture,  partly  passing  into  a  misty  vagueness.  I 
find,  practically,  this  lovely  softness  of  far-away  trees  the  most 
difficult  of  all  characters  to  reach,  because  it  cannot  be  got  by 
mere  scratching  or  roughening  the  surface,  but  is  always  as- 
sociated with  such  delicate  expressions  of  form  and  growth 
us  are  only  imitable  by  very  cai-eful  drawing.     The  penknife 
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passod  licfliily  over  tliis  careful  drjuving,  will  do  Ji  good  deal ; 
but  you  must,  nrrustoin  yoursolf,  from  the  bej^iuninf^,  to  aim 
mucli  at  this  softness  in  tlie  linos  of  tlie  drawing  itself,  by 
crossing  them  delicately,  and  more  or  less  effacing  and  con- 
fusing the  edges.  You  must  invent,  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  tree,  various  modes  of  execution  adapted  to  exjDress 
its  texture  ;  but  always  keep  this  character  of  softness  in  your 
mind  and  in  your  scope  of  aim  ;  for  in  most  landscapes  it  is  tlio 
intention  of  nature  that  the  tenderness  and  trans^Darent  infini- 
tude of  her  foliage  should  be  felt,  even  at  the  far  distance,  in  the 
most  distinct  opposition  to  the  solid  masses  and  flat  surfaces 
of  rocks  or  buildings. 

II.  We  were,  in  the  second  place,  to  consider  a  little  the 
modes  of  representing  water,  of  which  important  feature  of 
landscape  I  have  hardly  said  anything  yet. 

Water  is  expressed,  in  common  drawings,  by  conventional 
lines,  whose  horizontality  is  supposed  to  convey  the  idea  of  its 
surface.  In  paintings,  white  dashes  or  bars  of  light  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But  these  and  all  other  such  expedients  are  vain  and  ab- 
surd. A  piece  of  calm  water  always  contains  a  picture  in  itr- 
self,  an  exquisite  reflection  of  the  objects  above  it.  If  3'ou 
give  the  time  necessary  to  draw  these  reflections,  disturbing 
them  here  and  there  as  you  see  the  breeze  or  current  disturb 
them,  you  will  get  the  effect  of  the  water  ;  but  if  you  have 
not  patience  to  draw  the  reflections,  no  expedient  will  give 
you  a  true  effect.  The  picture  in  the  pool  needs  nearly  as 
much  delicate  drawing  as  the  picture  above  the  j^ool  ;  except 
only  that  if  tliere  be  the  least  motion  on  the  water,  the  hori- 
z(mtal  lines  of  the  images  will  be  diffused  and  broken,  while 
the  vertical  ones  will  remain  decisive,  and  the  oblique  ones 
decisive  in  proportion  to  their  steepness. 

A  few  close  studies  will  soon  teach  you  this  :  the  only  thinp- 
you  need  to  be  told  is  to  watch  carefully  the  lines  of  disturb- 
ance on  the  surface,  as  when  a  bird  swims  Jicross  it,  or  a  fish 
rises,  or  the  current  plays  round  a  stone,  reed,  or  other  ob- 
stacle.    Take  the  greatest  pains  to  get  the  curvea  of  these 
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lines  true  ;  the  whole  value  of  your  careful  drawing  of  the  re 
flections  may  be  lost  by  your  aclmittinf,'  a  single  false  curve  of 
ripple  from  a  wild  duck's  breast.  And  (as  in  other  subjects) 
if  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  result,  always  try  for  more 
luiity  and  deUcacy  :  if  your  reflections  are  only  soft  and  gra- 
dated enough,  they  are  nearly  sure  to  give  you  a  pleasant 
eft'ect.  AVhen  you  are  taking  pains,  work  the  softer  reflections, 
where  they  are  drawn  out  by  motion  in  the  water,  with 
touches  as  nearly  horizontal  as  may  be  ;  but  when  you  are  in 
a  hurry,  indicate  the  place  and  play  of  the  images  with  verti- 
cal lines.  The  actual  cundruclion  of  a  calm  elongated  reflec- 
tion is  with  horizontal  lines  :  but  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw 
the  descending  shades  delicately  enough  with  a  horizontal 
touch  ;  and  it  is  best  always  when  you  are  in  a  hurry,  and 
sometimes  when  3'ou  are  not,  to  use  the  vertical  touch.  "When 
the  ripples  are  large,  the  reflections  become  shaken,  and  must 
be  drawn  with  bold  undulatory  descending  lines. 

I  need  not,  I  should  think,  tell  you  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  to  draw  the  curves  of  the  shore  rightly. 
Their  perspective  is,  if  not  more  subtle,  at  least  more  strin- 
gent than  that  of  any  other  lines  in  Nature.  It  will  not  be 
detected  by  the  general  observer,  if  you  miss  the  curve  of  a 
branch,  or  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  or  the  perspective  of  a  build- 
ing ;  *  but  every  intelligent  spectator  will  feel  the  difference 
between  a  rightly  drawn  bend  of  shore  or  shingle,  and  a  false 
one.  Absolutely  right,  in  difficult  river  j^erspectives  seen  from 
heights,  I  believe  no  one  but  Turner  ever  has  been  yet ;  and 
observe,  there  is  no  rvile  for  them.  To  develope  the  curve 
mathematically  would  require  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  river,  the  shape  of  its  bed^  and  the  hard- 
ness of  the  rock  or  shore  ;  and  even  with  these  data,  the  prob- 
lem would  be  one  which  no  mathematician  could  solve  but 
approximatively.  The  instinct  of  the  eye  can  do  it  ;  nothing 
else. 

If,  after  a  little  study  from  Nature,  you  get  puzzled  by  the 

*  The  student  may  liardly  at  first  believe  that  the  perspective  of  build- 
lugs  is  of  little  consequeuce  :  but  lie  will  fmd  it  so  ultiuuitely.  See  tht 
remarks  on  this  point  in  the  Preface. 
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groat  (liilriTiKH'S  bofwocn  tlio  asprch  of  tlio  roflontod  inia^o 
mid  that  of  the  object  casting  it, ;  and  if  you  wish  to  know  tlio 
law  of  reflection,  it  is  simply  this  :  Suppose  all  the  objects 
above  the  water  acfudlh/  reversed  (not  in  a})i3earance,  but  in 
fact)  beneath  the  water,  and  precisely  the  same  in  form  and 
in  relative  position,  only  all  topsy-turvy.  Then,  whatever  you 
can  see,  from  the  place  in  which  you  stand,  of  the  soUd  ob- 
jects so  reversed  under  the  water,  you  will  see  in  the  reflec- 
tion, always  in  the  true  perspective  of  the  solid  objects  so  re- 
versed. 

If  you  cannot  quite  understand  this  in  looking  at  water, 
take  a  mirror,  laj'  it  horizontally  on  the  table,  j^ut  some  books 
and  papers  upon  it,  and  draw  them  and  their  reflections  ; 
moving  them  about,  and  watching  how  their  reflections  alter, 
and  chiefly  how  their  reflected  colours  and  shades  differ  from 
their  own  colours  and  shades,  by  being  brought  into  other 
oppositions.  Tliis  difference  in  chiaroscuro  is  a  more  impor- 
tant character  in  water  painting  than  mere  difference  in  form. 

When  you  are  drawing  shallow  or  muddy  water,  you  will 
see  shadows  on  the  bottom,  or  on  the  surface,  continually 
modifpng  the  reflections ;  and  in  a  clear  mountain  stream, 
the  most  w'onderful  complications  of  effect  resulting  from  the 
shadows  and  reflections  of  the  stones  in  it,  mingling  with  the 
aspect  of  the  stones  themselves  seen  through  the  water.  Do 
not  be  frightened  at  the  complexity  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  hope  to  render  it  hastily.  Look  at  it  well,  making  out 
everything  that  you  see,  and  distinguishing  each  comi^onent 
part  of  the  effect.  There  Avill  be,  first,  the  stones  seen  through 
the  water,  distorted  always  by  refraction,  so  that  if  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  stone  shows  straight  parallel  lines  above 
the  water,  j'ou  may  be  sure  they  will  be  bent  where  they 
enter  it  ;  then  the  reflection  of  the  part  of  the  stone  above  the 
water  crosses  and  interferes  with  the  part  that  is  seen  through 
it,  so  that  3'ou  can  hardly  tell  which  is  which  ;  and  wherever 
the  reflection  is  darkest,  you  will  see  through  the  water  best, 
and  vice  vm^sd.  Then  the  real  shadow  of  the  stone  crosses 
both  these  images,  and  where  that  shadow  falls,  it  makes  the 
water  more  reflective,  and  where  the  sunshine  falls,  vou  will 
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see  more  of  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  of  any  dust  or  motes 
that  may  be  lloatiug  on  it :  but  whether  you  are  to  see,  at  the 
same  spot,  most  of  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  objects  above,  depends  on  the  position  of  the  eye. 
The  more  you  look  down  into  the  water,  the  better  you  see 
objects  through  it ;  the  more  you  look  along-  it,  the  eye  being 
low,  the  more  you  see  the  reflection  of  oljjects  above  it. 
Hence  the  colour  of  a  given  space  of  surface  in  a  stream  will 
entirely  change  while  you  stand  still  in  the  same  spot,  merely 
as  you  stoop  or  raise  3'our  head  ;  and  thus  the  colours  with 
which  water  is  painted  are  an  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
spectator,  and  connected  inseparably  with  the  perspective  of 
the  shores.  The  most  beautiful  of  .'ill  results  that  I  know  in 
mountain  streams  is  when  the  water  is  shallow,  and  the  stones 
at  the  bottom  are  rich  reddish-orange  and  black,  and  the 
water  is  seen  at  an  angle  which  exactly  divides  the  visible 
colours  between  those  of  the  stones  and  that  of  the  sky,  and 
the  sky  is  of  clear,  full  blue.  The  resulting  purple  obtained 
by  the  blending  of  the  blue  and  the  orange-red,  broken  by 
the  play  of  innumerable  gradations  in  the  stones,  is  indescrib- 
ably lovely. 

All  this  seems  complicated  enough  already  ;  but  if  there  be 
a  strong  colour  in  the  clear  water  itself,  as  of  green  or  blue 
in  the  Swiss  lakes,  all  these  phenomena  are  doubly  involved  ; 
for  the  darker  reflections  now  become  of  the  colour  of  the 
water.  The  reflection  of  a  black  gondola,  for  instance,  at 
Venice,  is  never  black,  but  pure  dark  green.  And,  farther, 
the  colour  of  the  water  itself  is  of  three  -kinds  :  one,  seen  on 
the  surface,  is  a  kind  of  milky  bloom  ;  the  next  is  seen  where 
the  waves  let  light  through  them,  at  their  edges  ;  and  the 
third,  shown  as  a  change  of  colour  on  the  objects  seen  through 
the  water.  Thus,  the  same  wave  that  makes  a  white  object 
look  of  a  clear  blue,  when  seen  through  it,  will  take  a  red  or 
violet-coloured  bloom  on  its  surface,  and  will  be  made  pure 
emerald  green  by  transmitted  sunshine  through  its  edges. 
With  all  this,  howe\'er,  you  are  not  much  concerned  at  pres- 
ent, but  I  tell  it  you  partly  as  a  preparation  for  what  we  have 
afterwards  to  say  about  colour,  and  partly  that  you  may  ap- 
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proac'li  lakes  :iiul  stroams  with  reverence,  and  study  them  as 
carefully  as  oilier  thinj^H,  not  hojnng  to  express  them  by  a 
few  horizontal  dashes  of  white,  or  a  few  tremulous  blots.* 
Not  but  that  much  may  be  done  by  trennilous  blots,  wlu^n 
you  know  precisely  what  3'ou  mean  by  them,  as  you  will  see 
by  many  of  the  Turner  sketches,  which  are  now  framed  at  the 
National  Gallery  ;  but  you  must  have  painted  water  many 
and  many  a  day  -yes,  and  all  day  long — before  you  can  hope 
to  do  anything  like  those. 

III.  Lastly,  You  may  perhaps  wonder  why,  before  passing 
to  the  clouds,  I  say  nothing  special  about  firomid  -\  But 
there  is  too  much  to  be  said  about  that  to  admit  of  my  saying 
it  here.  You  will  find  the  principal  laws  of  its  structure  ex- 
amined at  length  in  the  fourth  volume  of  "Modern  Painters  ;" 
and  if  you  can  get  that  volume,  and  copy  carefully  Plate  21., 
which  I  have  etched  after  Turner  with  great  pains,  it  will 
give  you  as  much  help  as  you  need  in  the  linear  expression  of 
gi'ound-surface.  Strive  to  get  the  retirement  and  succession 
of  masses  in  irregular  ground  :  much  may  be  done  in  this 
way  by  careful  watching  of  the  perspective  diminutions  of 
its  herbage,  as  well  as  by  contour  ;  and  much  also  by  shad- 
ows. If  you  draw  the  shadows  of  leaves  and  tree  trunks  on 
any  undulating  ground  with  entire  carefulness,  3'ou  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  much  they  explain  of  the  form  and  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  on  which  they  fall. 

Passing  then  to  skies,  note  that  there  is  this  great  peculiar- 
ity about  sky  subject,  as  distinguished  from  earth  sul)ject ; — - 

*  It  is  a  useful  piece  of  study  to  dissolve  some  Prussian  blue  iu  water, 
so  as  to  make  the  liquid  delinitely  blue  :  fill  a  large  white  basin  with 
the  solution,  and  put  anything  you  like  to  flo.,t  on  it,  or  lie  in  it ;  wal- 
nut shells,  bits  of  wood,  leaves  01  flowers,  &c.  Then  study  the  effects 
of  the  reflections,  and  of  the  stems  of  the  flowers  or  submerged  portions 
of  the  floating  objects,  as  they  appear  through  the  blue  liquid  ;  noting 
especially  how,  as  you  lowor  your  head  and  look  along  the  surface,  you 
see  the  reflections  clearly  ;  and  how.  as  you  raise  your  head,  you  lose 
the  reflections,  and  see  the  submerged  stems  clearly. 

f  Ri^ppocting  Architectural  Drawing,  See  the  notice  of  the  works  of 
Prout  iu  the  Appendix. 
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that  the  clouds,  not  being  much  U;ihle  to  man's  interference, 
are  always  beautifully  arranged.  You  cannot  be  sure  of  this 
in  any  other  features  of  landscape.  The  rock  on  which  the 
effect  of  a  mountain  scene  especially  depends  is  always  pre- 
cisely that  which  the  roadmaker  blasts  or  the  landlord  quar- 
ries ;  and  the  spot  of  green  which  Nature  left  with  a  special 
purpose  by  her  dark  forest  sides,  and  tinished  with  her  most 
delicate  grasses,  is  always  that  which  the  farmer  ploughs  or 
builds  upon.  But  the  clouds,  though  we  can  hide  them  with 
smoke,  and  mix  them  with  poison,  cannot  be  quaiTied  nor 
built  over,  and  they  are  always  therefore  gloriously  arranged  ; 
so  gloriously,  that  unless  you  have  notable  powers  of  memory 
you  need  not  hope  to  approach  the  effect  of  any  sky  that  in- 
terests you.  For  both  its  grace  and  its  glow  depend  upon 
the  united  influence  of  every  cloud  within  its  compass :  they 
all  move  and  burn  together  in  a  marvellous  harmony ;  not  a 
cloud  of  them  is  out  of  its  appointed  place,  or  fails  of  its  part 
in  the  choir  :  and  if  you  are  not  able  to  recollect  (which  in 
the  case  of  a  complicated  sky  it  is  impossible  you  should;  pre- 
cisely the  form  and  position  of  all  the  clouds  at  a  given  mo- 
ment, you  cannot  draw  the  sky  at  all  ;  for  the  clouds  will  not 
tit  if  you  draw  one  part  oi  them  three  or  four  minutes  before 
another.  You  must  try  therefore  to  help  what  memory  you 
have,  by  sketching  at  the  utmost  possible  speed  the  whole 
range  of  the  clouds ;  marking,  by  any  shorthand  or  symbolic 
work  you  can  hit  upon,  the  peculiar  character  of  each,  as  trans- 
parent, or  fleecy,  or  linear,  or  undulatory  ;  giving  afterwards 
such  completion  to  the  parts  as  your  recollection  will  enable 
you  to  do.  This,  however,  only  when  tLj  sky  is  interesting 
from  its  general  aspect  ;  at  other  times,  do  not  try  to  draw 
all  the  sky,  but  a  single  cloud  :  sometimes  a  round  cumulus 
'A'ill  stay  five  or  six  minutes  quite  steady  enough  to  let  you 
mark  out  his  principal  masses  :  and  one  or  two  w^hite  or  crim- 
son lines  which  cross  the  sunrise  will  often  stay  without  se« 
rious  change  for  as  long.  And  in  order  to  be  the  readier  in 
drawing  them,  practise  occasionally  drawing  lumps  of  cotton, 
which  will  teach  you  better  than  any  other  stable  thing  the 
kind  of  softness  there  is  in  clouds.     For  you  will  find  when 


you  h.'ivo  made  a  ivw  ^(^miiiio  sludics  of  Kky,  and  tlion  look  at 
any  ancient  or  modern  paintiiig,  that  ordinary  artists  liave 
always  fallen  into  one  of  two  faults  :  either,  in  roundinir  the 
clouds,  tliey  make  them  as  solid  and  hard-edged  as  a  heap  of 
stones  tied  up  in  a  sack,  or  they  represent  them  not  as 
rounded  at  all,  but  :is  va<:^-ue  wrcatlis  of  mist  or  flat  lights  in 
the  sky  ;  and  think  tliey  have  done  enough  in  leaving  a  little 
white  paper  between  dashes  of  blue,  or  in  taking  an  irregular 
space  out  with  the  sponge.  Now  clouds  are  not  as  solid  as 
flour-sacks  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  neither  s^^ongy 
nor  flat.  They  are  definite  and  very  beautiful  forms  of  sculpt- 
ured mist  ;  sculptured  is  a  perfectly  accurate  word  ;  they  are 
not  more  drifted  into  form  than  they  are  carded  into  form,  the 
warm  air  around  them  cutting  them  into  sliape  by  absorbing 
the  visible  vapour  beyond  certain  limits  ;  hence  their  angular 
and  fantastic  outlines,  as  different  from  a  swollen,  spherical, 
or  globular  formation,  on  the  one  hand,  as  from  that  of  flat 
films  or  shapeless  mists  on  the.  other.  And  the  worst  of  all 
is,  that  while  these  forms  are  difficult  enough  to  draw  on  any 
terms,  especially  considering  that  they  never  stay  quiet,  they 
must  be  drawn  also  at  greater  disadvantage  of  light  and 
shade  than  any  others,  the  force  of  light  in  clouds  being 
wholly  unattainable  by  art ;  so  that  if  we  put  shade  enough 
to  express  their  form  as  positively  as  it  is  expressed  in  reality, 
we  must  make  them  painfully  too  dark  on  the  dark  sides. 
Nevertheless,  the}'  are  so  beautiful,  if  you  in  the  least  succeed 
with  them,  that  you  will  hardW,  I  think,  lose  courage.  Out- 
line them  often  with  the  pen,  as  you  can  catch  them  here  and 
there  ;  one  of  the  chief  uses  of  doing  this  will  be,  not  so  much 
the  memorandum  so  obtained  as  the  lesson  you  will  get  re- 
specting the  softness  of  the  cloud- outlines.  You  will  always 
find  youi'self  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  outline  really  is  ;  and 
when  drawn  it  will  always  look  hard  and  false,  and  will  as- 
suredly be  either  too  round  or  too  square,  however  often  you 
alter  it,  merely  passing  from  the  one  fault  to  the  other  and 
back  again,  the  real  cloud  striking  an  inexpressible  mean  be- 
tween roundness  and  squareness  in  all  its  coils  or  battlements. 
I  speak  at  present,  of  course,  only  of  the  cumulus  cloud  :  the 
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lighter  wreaths  and  flakes  of  the  upper  sky  cannot  be  outlined ; 
-  they  can  only  be  sketched,  like  locks  of  hair,  by  many  lines 
of  the  pen.  Firmly  developed  bars  of  cloud  on  the  horizon 
are  in  general  easy  enough,  and  ma}'  be  drawn  with  decision. 
When  you  have  thus  accustomed  yourself  a  little  to  the  plac- 
ing and  action  of  clouds,  try  to  work  out  their  light  and  shade 
just  as  carefully  as  you  do  that  of  otber  things,  looking  cxclu" 
sioely  for  examples  of  treatment  to  the  vignettes  in  Rogers's 
Italy  and  Poems,  and  to  the  Liber  Studiorum,  unless  you 
have  access  to  some  examples  of  Turner's  own  work.  No 
otlier  artist  ever  yet  drew  the  sky  :  even  Titian's  clouds,  and 
Tintoret's,  are  conventional.  The  clouds  in  the  "  Ben  Ar 
thur,"  ''  Source  of  Arveron,"  and  "  Calais  Pier,"  are  among 
the  best  of  Turner's  storm  studies  ;  and  of  the  upper  clouds, 
the  vignettes  to  Rogers's  Poems  furnish  as  many  examples 
as  you  need. 

And  now,  as  our  first  lesson  was  taken  from  the  sky,  so,  for 
the  present,  let  our  last  be.  I  do  not  advise  you  to  be  in  any 
haste  to  master  the  contents  of  my  next  letter.  If  you  have 
any  real  talent  for  drawing,  you  will  take  delight  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  natural  loveliness,  which  the  studies  I  have  already 
proposed  will  lead  you  into,  among  the  fields  and  hills  ;  and 
be  assured  that  the  more  quietly  and  single-heartedly  you 
take  each  step  in  the  art,  the  quicker,  on  the  whole,  will  your 
progress  be.  I  would  rather,  indeed,  have  discussed  the  sub- 
jects of  the  following  letter  at  greater  length,  and  in  a  separate 
work  addressed  to  more  advanced  students  ;  but  as  there  are 
one  or  tw'o  things  to  be  said  on  composition  which  may  set  the 
young  artist's  mind  somewhat  more  at  rest,  or  furnish  him 
with  defence  from  the  urgency  of  ill-advisers,  I  will  glance 
over  the  main  heads  of  the  matter  here  ;  trusting  that  my  do- 
ing so  may  not  beguile  you,  my  dear  reader,  from  your  seri- 
ous work,  or  lead  you  to  think  me,  in  occupying  part  of  this 
book  with  talk  not  altogether  relevant  to  it,  less  entirely  or 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 
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LETTER  Til. 

on  colour  and  composition. 

My  Dk.vt.  Ueader  : — 

If  you  liave  been  obedient,  and  liave  liitlierto  done  ali 
that  I  have  told  you,  I  trust  it  has  not  been  without  niucli 
subdued  remonstrance,  and  some  serious  vexation.  For  i 
should  be  sorry  if,  when  3'ou  were  led  by  the  course  of  your 
stud}'  to  observe  closely  such  things  as  are  beautiful  in  colour, 
you  had  not  longed  to  paint  them,  and  felt  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  complying  with  your  restriction  to  the  use  of  black, 
or  blue,  or  grey.  You  ought  to  love  colour,  and  to  think  noth- 
ing quite  beautiful  or  perfect  without  it  ;  and  if  you  really  do 
love  it,  for  its  own  sake,  and  are  not  merely  desirous  to  colour 
because  you  think  painting  a  finer  thing  than  drawing,  there 
is  some  chance  you  may  colour  well.  Nevertheless,  3'ou  need 
not  hope  ever  to  produce  anything  more  than  pleasant  helps 
to  memor}',  or  useful  and  suggestive  sketches  in  colour,  unless 
you  mean  to  be  wholly  an  artist.  You  may,  in  the  time  which 
other  vocations  leave  at  your  disposal,  produce  finished, 
beautiful,  and  masterly  drawings  in  light  and  shade.  But  to 
colour  well,  requires  your  life.  It  cannot  be  done  cheaper. 
The  difiicult}^  of  doing  right  is  increased — not  twofold  nor 
threefold,  but  a  thousandfold,  and  more --by  the  addition  of 
colour  to  your  work.  For  the  chances  are  more  than  a  thou- 
sand to  one  against  your  being  right  both  in  form  and  colour 
with  a  given  touch  :  it  is  difficult  enough  to  be  right  in  form, 
if  you  attend  to  that  onl}'  ;  but  when  you  have  to  attend,  at 
the  same  moment,  to  a  much  more  subtle  thing  than  the  form, 
the  difficulty  is  strangely  increased — and  multiplied  almost  to 
infinity'  by  this  great  fact,  that,  while  form  is  absolute,  so  that 
you  can  say  at  the  moment  you  draw  any  line  that  it  is  either 
right  or  wrong,  colour  is  wholly  relative.  Every  hue  through- 
out your  work  is  altered  by  every  touch  that  you  add  in  other 
places  ;  so  that  what  was  warm  a  minute  ago,  becomes  cold 
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when  you  have  put  f\  hotter  colour  in  another  place,  and  what 
was  in  harmony  when  you  loft  it,  becomes  discordant  as  you 
Bet  other  colours  beside  it  ;  so  that  every  touch  must  be  laid, 
not  with  a  view  to  its  eifect  at  the  time,  but  with  a  view  to  its 
eftect  in  futurity,  the  result  upon  it  of  all  that  is  afterwards  to 
be  done  being  previously  considered.  You  may  easily  under- 
stand that,  this  being  so,  nothing  but  the  devotion  of  life,  and 
great  genius  besides,  can  make  a  colourist. 

But  though  you  cannot  produce  finished  coloured  drawings 
of  any  value,  you  may  give  yourself  much  pleasure,  and  be  of 
great  use  to  other  people,  by  occasionally  sketching  with  a 
view  to  colour  only  ;  and  preser\nng  distinct  statements  of  cer- 
tain colour  facts — as  that  the  harvest-moon  at  rising  was  of 
such  and  such  a  red,  and  surrounded  by  clouds  of  such  and 
such  a  rosy  gi*ey  ;  that  the  mountains  at  evening  were  in  truth 
so  deep  in  purple  ;  and  the  waves  by  the  boat's  side  were  in- 
deed of  that  incredible  green.  This  only,  observe,  if  you  have 
an  eye  for  colour  ;  but  you  may  presume  that  you  have  this,  if 
you  enjoy  colour. 

And,  though  of  course  you  should  always  give  as  much  form 
to  your  subject  as  your  attention  to  its  colour  will  admit  of, 
remember  that  the  whole  value  of  what  you  ai*e  about  depends, 
in  a  coloured  sketch,  on  the  colour  merely.  If  the  colour  is 
wrong,  everything  is  wrong  :  just  as,  if  you  ai-e  singing,  and 
sing  false  notes,  it  does  not  matter  how  true  the  words  are.  If 
you  sing  at  all,  you  must  sing  sweetly  ;  and  if  you  colour  at 
all,  you  must  colour  rightly.  Give  up  all  the  form,  rather 
than  the  slightest  part  of  the  colour  :  just  as,  if  you  felt  your- 
self in  danger  of  a  false  note,  you  would  give  up  the  word,  and 
sinjr  n,  meaningless  sound,  if  vou  felt  that  so  you  could  save 
the  note.  Never  mind  though  your  houses  are  all  tumbling 
lown — though  your  clouds  are  mere  blots,  and  your  trees 
mere  knobs,  and  your  sun  and  moon  like  crooked  sixpences — 
so  only  that  trees,  clouds,  houses,  and  sun  or  moon,  are  of  the 
right  colours.  Of  course,  the  discipline  3'ou  have  gone  through 
will  entible  you  to  hint  something  of  form,  even  in  the  fast- 
est sweep  of  the  brush  ;  but  do  not  let  the  thought  of  form 
hamper  you  in  the  least,  when  you  begin  to  make  coloured 
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nioinoraiid.'i.  11'  vou  \v;int,  ilie  form  of  tlu'  subject,  draw  it,  in 
bhu'k  Jiiid  wliito.  If  you  want  its  colour,  tiiko  its  colour,  and 
be  sure  you  have  it,  and  not  a  spurious,* treacherous,  half- 
measured  piece  of  mutual  concession,  with  the  (colours  all 
wronj;",  and  tlie  forms  still  any  tiling  but  rij^dit.  It  is  best  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  considering  the  coloured  work  merely  as 
supplementary  to  your  other  studies  ;  making  your  careful 
drawings  of  the  subject  first,  and  then  a  coloured  memoran- 
dum separately,  as  shapeless  as  you  like,  but  faithful  in  hue, 
and  entirely  minding  its  own  business.  This  principle,  how- 
<jver,  bears  chiefly  on  large  and  distant  subjects  ;  in  fore- 
grounds and  near  studies,  the  colour  cannot  be  had  without  a 
good  deal  of  definition  of  form.  For  if  3'ou  do  not  map  the 
mosses  on  the  stones  accurately,  you  will  not  have  the  right 
quantity  of  colour  in  each  bit  of  moss  pattern,  and  then  none 
of  the  colours  will  look  right ;  but  it  always  simplifies  the  work 
much  if  you  are  clear  as  to  your  point  of  aim,  and  satisfied, 
when  necessary,  to  fail  of  all  but  that. 

Now,  of  course,  if  I  were  to  enter  into  detail  respecting 
colouring,  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  painter's  craft, 
I  should  need  to  make  this  a  work  in  three  volumes  instead  of 
three  letters,  and  to  illustrate  it  in  the  costliest  way.  I  only 
hope  at  present  to  set  you  pleasantly  and  profitably  to  work, 
leaving  3'ou,  within  the  tethering  of  certain  leading-strings,  to 
gather  what  advantages  you  can  from  the  works  of  art  of 
which  every  year  brings  a  greater  number  within  your  reach  ; 
— and  from  the  instruction  which,  eveiy  year,  our  rising  artists 
will  be  more  ready  to  give  kindly,  and  better  able  to  give  wisely. 

And,  first,  of  materials.  Use  hard  cake  colours,  not  moist 
colours  :  grind  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  on  your  palette 
every  morning,  keeping  a  sej^arate  plate,  large  and  deep,  for 
colours  to  be  used  in  broad  washes,  and  wash  both  plate  and 
palette  every  evening,  so  as  to  be  able  always  to  get  good 
and  pure  colour  when  you  need  it ;  and  force  yourself  into 
deanl}'  and  orderly  habits  about  your  colours.  The  two  best 
colourists  of  modern  times,  Turner  and  Rossetti,*  afford  us,  I 

*  I  give  Rossetti  tliis  ])ie>  minence,  because,  though  the  leading  Pre- 
Raphaelites  have   all   about   e^ual  power  over  colour  in  the  abstract 
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am  sorry  to  say,  no  confirmation  of  this  precept  by  their  prac- 
tice.  Turner  was,  and  Rossetti  is,  as  slovenly  in  all  their  pro 
cedxires  as  men  cafl  well  be  ;  but  the  result  of  this  was,  with 
Turner,  that  the  colours  have  altered  in  all  his  pictures,  and  in 
many  of  his  drawings  ;  and  the  result  of  it  with  Rossetti  is, 
that,  thougli  his  colours  are  safe,  he  has  sometimes  to  throw 
nside  work  that  was  half  done,  and  bomn  over  aojain.  "William 
Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour,  is  very  neat  in  his  practice ; 
so,  I  believe,  is  Mulready  ;  so  is  John  Lewis  ;  and  so  are  the 
leading  Pre-Raphaelites,  Rossetti  only  excepted.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  goodness  of  the  advice,  if  it  were 
only  for  this  reasoi),  that  the  more  particular  you  are  about 
your  colours  the  more  you  will  get  into  a  delil)erate  and 
methodical  habit  in  using  them,  and  all  true  speed  in  colouring 
comes  of  this  deliberation. 

Use  Chinese  white,  well  ground,  to  mix  with  your  colours 
in  order  to  pale  them,  instead  of  a  quantity  of  w\ater.  You 
will  thus  be  able  to  shape  your  masses  more  quietly,  and  play 
the  colours  about  with  more  ease  ;  they  will  not  damp  your 
paper  so  much,  and  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  continually,  and 
lay  forms  of  passing  cloud  and  other  fugitive  or  delicately 
shaped  lights,  otherwise  unattainable  except  by  time. 

This  mixing  of  white  with  the  pigments,  so  as  to  render 
them  opaque,  constitutes  6o(/^-colour  drawing  as  opposed  to 
transj)are)it-co\o\\v  drawing  and  you  will,  perhaps,  have  it  often 
said  to  you  that  this  body-colour  is  "  illegitimate."  It  is  just 
as  legitimate  as  oil-painting,  being,  so  far  as  handling  is  con- 
cerned, the  same  process,  only  without  its  uncleanliness,  its 
unwholesomeness,  or  its  inconvenience  ;  for  oil  will  not  dry 
quickly,  nor  carry  safely,  nor  give  the  same  etTects  of  atmos- 
phere without  tenfold  labour.  And  if  you  hear  it  said  that  the 
body-colour  looks  chalky  or  opaque,  and,  as  is  very  likely, 
think  so  yourself,  be  yet  assured  of  this,  that  though  certain 

Rossetti  and  Holman  Hunt  are  distinguished  above  the  rest  for  render- 
ing colour  under  etfects  of  light ;  and  of  these  two,  Rossetti  composes  with 
richer  fancy,  and  witli  a  deeper  sense  of  beauty,  Hunts  stern  realism 
leading  him  continually  into  liarshness.  Rossetti"s  carelessness,  to  do 
Uim  justice,  is  only  in  water-colour,  never  in  oil. 
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eiTcois  of  inflow  aiid  irnnspnroncios  of  £:(loom  arc  not  to  be 
rcjiched  ^Yitlu)ut  IninspanMit  colour,  those  glows  and  gl(jonis 
are  not  the  noblest  aim  of  art.  After  many  j^cars'  study  of 
the  various  results  of  fresco  and  oil  painting  in  Italy,  and  of 
body-colour  and  transparent  colour  in  England,  I  am  now  en- 
tirely convinced  that  the  greatest  tilings  that  are  to  be  done 
in  art  must  be  done  in  dead  colour.  The  habit  of  depending 
on  varnish  or  on  lucid  tints  transparency,  makes  the  painter 
comparatively  lose  sight  of  the  nobler  translucence  which  is 
obtained  by  breaking  various  colours  amidst  each  other  :  and 
even  when,  as  by  Correggio,  exquisite  play  of  hue  is  joined 
■with  exquisite  transparency,  the  delight  in  the  depth  almost 
always  leads  the  painter  into  mean  and  false  chiaroscuro  ;  it 
leads  him  to  like  dark  backgrounds  instead  of  luminous  ones,* 
and  to  enjoy,  in  general,  quality  of  colour  more  than  grandeur 
of  composition,  and  confined  light  rather  than  open  sunshine  : 
so  that  the  really  greatest  thoughts  of  the  greatest  men  have 
always,  so  far  as  I  remember,  been  reached  in  dead  colour, 

*  All  the  degradation  of  art  which  was  brought  about,  after  the  rise 
of  the  Dutch  school,  by  asphaltum,  yellow  varnish,  and  brown  trees, 
would  have  been  prevented,  if  only  painters  had  been  forced  to  work  in 
dead  colour.  An}'  colour  will  do  for  some  people,  if  it  is  browned  and 
shining  ;  but  fallacy  in  dead  colour  is  detected  on  the  instant.  I  even 
believe  that  whenever  a  painter  begins  to  insli  that  he  could  touch  any 
portion  of  his  work  with  gum,  he  is  going  wrong. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  in  this  matter,  carefully  to  distinguish  be- 
tween translucency  and  lustre.  Translucenc}',  thougli,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  dangerous  temptation,  is,  in  its  place,  beautiful  ;  but  lustre,  or 
.^Jiininrsfi,  is  always,  in  painting,  a  defect.  Nay,  one  of  my  best  painter- 
friends  (the  "  best "  being  understood  to  attach  to  both  divisions  of  that 
awkward  compound  word  ,  tried  the  other  day  to  persuade  me  that 
lustre  was  an  ignobleness  in  anytli'imj ;  and  it  was  only  the  fear  of  trea- 
son to  ladies'  eyes,  and  to  mountain  streams,  and  to  morning  dew,  which 
kept  me  from  yielding  the  point  to  him.  One  is  apt  always  to  generalise 
too  quickly  in  such  matters ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  lustre  is 
destructive  of  loveliness  in  colour,  as  it  is  of  intelligibility  in  form. 
Whatever  may  be  the  pride  of  a  young  beauty  in  the  knowledge  that 
lier  eyes  shine  (though  perhai)seven  eyes  are  most  beautiful  in  dimness), 
she  would  be  sorry  if  her  cheeks  did  ;  and  which  of  us  would  wish  t* 
polish  a  rose  ? 
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and  the  noblest  oil  pictures  of  Tintorct  nnd  Veronese  are  those 
which  are  likest  frescos. 

Besides  all  this,  the  fact  is,  that  though  sometimes  a  little 
chalky  and  coarse-looking,  body-colour  is,  in  a  sketch,  infi- 
nitely liker  nature  than  transparent  colour:  the  bloom  and 
mist  of  distance  are  accurately  and  instantly  represented  by 
the  film  of  opaque  blue  {qtiite  accurately,  I  think,  by  iiuViing 
else);  and  for  ground,  rocks,  and  buildings,  the  earthy  and 
solid  surface  is,  of  course,  always  truer  than  the  most  finished 
and  carefully  wrought  work  in  transparent  tints  can  ever  be. 

Against  one  thing,  however,  I  must  steadily  caution  3'ou. 
All  kinds  of  colour  are  equally  illegitimate,  if  you  think  they 
will  allow  you  to  alter  at  your  pleasure,  or  blunder  at  your 
ease.  There  is  )io  vehicle  or  method  of  colour  which  admits 
of  alteration  or  repentance  ;  you  must  be  right  at  once,  or 
never  ;  and  you  might  as  well  hope  to  catch  a  rifle  bullet  in 
your  hand,  and  put  it  straight,  when  it  was  going  wrong,  as 
to  recover  a  tint  once  spoiled.  The  secret  of  all  good  colour 
in  oil,  water,  or  anything  else,  lies  primarily  in  that  sentence 
spoken  to  me  by  Mulready  :  "  Know  what  you  have  to  do." 
The  process  may  be  a  long  one,  perhaps :  you  may  have  to 
ground  with  one  colour  ;  to  touch  it  with  fragments  of  a 
second  ;  to  crumble  a  third  into  the  interstices  ;  a  fourth  into 
the  interstices  of  the  third  ;  to  glaze  the  whole  with  a  fifth  ; 
and  to  reinftn'ce  in  points  with  a  sixth  :  but  whether  you 
have  one,  or  ten,  or  twenty  processes  to  go  through,  you  must 
go  straight  through  them,  knowingly  and  foreseeingly  all  the 
way  ;  and  if  you  get  the  thing  once  wrong,  there  is  no  hope 
for  you  but  in  washing  or  scraping  boldly  down  to  the  white 
ground,  and  beginning  again. 

The  drawing  in  body-colour  will  tend  to  teach  you  all  this, 
more  than  any  other  method,  and  above  all  it  will  prevent  you 
from  falling  into  the  pestilent  habit  of  sponging  to  get  text- 
ure ;  a  trick  which  has  nearly  ruined  our  modern  water-colour 
school  of  art.  There  are  sometimes  pLices  in  which  a  skilful 
artist  will  roughen  his  paper  a  little  to  get  certain  conditions 
of  dusty  colour  with  more  ease  than  he  could  otherwise ;  and 
sometimes  a  skilfully  rased  piece  of  paper  will,  in  the  midst 
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of  1  rails} >;ir('ii(  linl.s,  jiiiswcr  ncjirly  the  purpose  of  clialky 
li()(ly-('()l(Mir  ill  repreyeiiting  tlic  surfuceH  of  rocks  or  birildiiigH. 
But  jirtiiices  of  tliis  kiiul  are  alwii^'s  trejiclierous  in  a  lyro's 
hfxiuls,  icinptiii^  liiin  to  trust  in  tlieni  ;  and  you  had  belter 
uhvays  Avork  on  white  or  grey  paper  as  smooth  as  silk  ;*  and 
never  disturb  the  surface  of  your  colour  or  paper,  except 
finally  to  scratch  out  the  very  highest  lights  if  you  are  using 
transparent  colours. 

I  have  said  above  that  body-colonr  drawing  will  teach  you 
the  use  of  colour  better  than  working  with  merely  transparent 
tints  ;  but  this  is  not  because  the  process  is  an  easier  one, 
but  because  it  is  a  more  complete  one,  and  also  because  it  in- 
volves some  working  with  transparent  tints  in  the  best  way. 
You  are  not  to  think  that  because  you  use  body-colour  3'ou 
may  make  any  kind  of  mess  that  you  like,  and  yet  get  out  of 
it.  But  you  are  to  avail  yourself  of  the  characters  of  your 
material,  which  enable  you  most  nearly  to  imitate  the  proc- 
esses of  Nature.  Thus,  suppose  you  have  a  red  rocky  cliiT 
to  sketch,  with  blue  clouds  floating  over  it.  You  paint  3'our 
cliff  first  firmly,  then  take  your  bhie,  mixing  it  to  such  a  tint 
(and  here  is  a  great  part  of  the  skill  needed),  that  when  it  is 
laid  over  the  red,  in  the  thickness  required  for  the  effect  of 
the  mist,  the  warm  rock-colour  showing  through  the  blue 
cloud-colour,  may  bring  it  to  exactly  the  hue  you  want ;  (your 
upper  tint,  therefore,  must  be  mixed  colder  than  you  want  it  ;) 
then  you  lay  it  on,  varjang  it  as  you  strike  it,  getting  the 
forms  of  the  mist  at  once,  and,  if  it  be  rightly  done,  with  ex- 
quisite quality  of  colour,  from  the  warm  tint's  showing 
througli  and  between  the  particles  of  the  other.  "When  it  is 
diy,  you  may  add  a  little  colour  to  retouch  the  edges  where 
they  want  shape,  or  heighten  the  lights  where  they  want 
roundness,  or  put  another  tone  over  the  whole  ;  but  you  can 

♦But  not  shiny  or  greasy.  Bristol  board,  or  ]ii:)t-piessed  imperial,  or 
grey  paper  that  feels  slightly  adhesive  to  the  hand,  is  best.  Coarse, 
gritty,  and  sandy  papers  are  fit  only  for  blotters  and  blunderers;  no 
good  draughtsman  would  lay  a  line  on  them  Turner  worked  much  on 
a  thin  tough  paper,  dead  in  SMrTaoe  ;  rolling  up  his  sketches  in  tight 
bundles  that  would  go  deep  into  his  pockets. 
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take  none  away.  If  you  touch  or  disturb  the  surface,  or  by 
any  untoward  accident  mix  the  under  and  upper  colours  to- 
gether, all  is  lost  irrecoverably.  Begin  your  drawing  from 
the  ground  again  if  you  like,  or  throw  it  into  the  fire  if  you 
like.     But  tlo  not  waste  time  in  trying  to  mend  it.* 

This  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  transparent  and 
opaque  colour  has,  however,  led  us  a  little  beyond  the  point 
where  we  should  have  begun  ;  we  must  go  back  to  our  palette, 
if  you  please.  Get  a  cake  of  each  of  the  hard  colours  named 
in  the  note  below  f  and  try  experiments  on  their  simple  com- 
binations, by  mixing  each  colour  with  every  ether.  If  you 
like  to  do  it  in  an  orderly  way,  you  may  prepare  a  squared 
piece  of  pasteboard,  and  put  the  pure  colours  in  columns  at 

*  I  insist  upon  tliis  imalterability  of  colour  the  more  because  I  address 
you  as  a  beginner,  or  an  amateur  ;  a  great  artist  can  sometimes  get  out 
of  a  ditiiculty  witli  credit,  or  repent  witliout  confession.  Yet  even 
Titian's  alterations  usually  show  as  stains  on  his  work. 

f  It  is,  I  think,  a  piece  of  affectation  to  try  to  work  with  few  colours  ; 
it  saves  time  to  have  enough. tints  prepared  without  mixing,  and  3'ou 
may  at  once  allow  yourself  these  twenty-four.  If  you  arrange  them 
in  your  colour-box  in  the  order  I  have  set  them  down,  you  will  always 
easily  put  your  finger  on  the  one  you  want. 

Cobalt.  Smalt.  Antwerp  blue.  Prussian  blue. 

Black.  Gamboge.  Emerald  green.  Hooker" s  green. 

Lemon  yellow.  Cadmium  yellow.     Yellow  ochre.  Roman  ochre. 

Raw  sienna.  Burnt  sienna.  Light  red  Indian  red. 

Mars  orange.  Ext't  of  vermilion.   Carmine.  Violet  carmine. 

Brown  madder.  Burnt  umber.  Vandyke  brown.  Sepia. 

Antwerp  blue  and  Prussian  blue  are  not  very  permanent  colours,  but 
you  need  not  care  much  about  permanence  in  your  own  work  as  yet, 
and  they  are  both  beautiful  ;  while  Indigo  is  marked  by  Field  as  more 
fugitive  still,  and  is  very  ugly.  Hooker's  green  is  a  mixed  colour,  put 
in  the  box  merely  to  save  you  loss  of  time  in  mixing  gamboge  and 
Prussian  blue.  No.  1.  is  the  best  tint  of  it.  Violet  carmine  is  a  noble 
colour  for  laying  broken  shadows  with,  to  be  worked  into  afterwards 
with  other  colours. 

If  you  wish  to  take  up  colouring  seriously,  you  had  better  get  Field's 
"  Chromatography  ''  at  once  ;  only  do  not  attend  to  anything  it  says 
about  principles  or  harmonies  of  colour  ;  but  only  to  its  statements  of 
practical  serviceableness  in  pigments,  and  of  their  operations  on  each 
other  when  mixed,  &c. 
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tlio  top  iiiid  siclo  ;  ilu!  mixed    tints  l)eiiig  ^iveii  at   tlio   inter 
Beclious,  thus  (the  letters  stjuidini*-  for  colours)  : 

&c 


b 

c 

d 

e 

f 

a  ab 

ac 

ad 

ae 

af 

b  - 

be 

bd 

be 

bf 

c   — 

— 

cd 

c  e 

cf 

d  - 

— 

— 

de 

df 

e    — 

— 

— 

— 

ef 

&c. 

This  -will  give  you  some  general  notion  of  the  characters  of 
mixed  tints  of  two  colours  only,  and  it  is  better  in  practice 
to  confine  yourself  as  much  as  possible  to  these,  and  to  get 
more  complicated  colours,  either  by  putting  a  third  over  the 
first  blended  tint,  or  by  putting  the  third  into  its  interstices. 
Nothing  but  watchful  practice  will  teach  you  the  effects  that 
colours  have  on  each  other  wdien  thus  put  over,  or  beside,  each 
other. 

When  you  have  got  a  little  used  to  the  principal  combi- 
nations, place  yourself  at  a  ^vindow  which  the  sun  does  not 
shine  in  at,  commanding  some  simple 
piece  of  landscape  ;  outline  this  landscape 
roughly  ;  then  take  a  piece  of  white  card-  ^^..^^^^  g 
board,  cut  out  a  hole  in  it  about  the  size    ^^^^  jj 

of  a  large  pea  ;  and  supposing  R  is  the 
room,  a  d  the  window,  and  j'ou  are  sitting 
at  a,  Fig.  29  ,  hold  this  cardboard  a  little 

outside  of   the   window,   upright,   and   in 

.  Fig.  29 

the   direction  /;  d,  parallel  a  little  turned 

to  the  side  of  the  window,  or  so  as  to  catch  more  light,  as  at 
1  d,  never  turned  as  at  c  d,  or  the  paper  will  be  dark.  Tlien 
you  will  see  tlie  landscape,  bit  by  bit,  tljrough  the  circular 
hole.  Match  the  colours  of  each  important  bit  as  nearly 
as  you  can,  mixing  your  tints  with  white,  beside  the  aperture. 
When  matched,  put  a  touch  of  the  same  tint  at  the  top  of 
your  pajjo'r,  writing  under  it :  "dark  tree  colour,"  "hill  col- 
our," *' field  colour,"  as  the  case  may  by.     Then  wash  the  tint 


o 

a 
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away  from  beside  the  oi)eiiing,  and  the  O'cird})oar(l  will  be 
ready  to  match  another  piece  of  the  landscape.*  Wlien  you 
have  got  the  colours  of  the  principal  masses  thus  indicated, 
lay  on  a  piece  of  each  in  your  sketch  in  its  right  place,  and 
then  proceed  to  complete  the  sketch  in  harmony  with  them, 
by  your  eye. 

In  the  course  of  your  early  experiments,  you  will  bo  much 
stnick  by  two  things  :  the  first,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of 
light  in  sky  and  in  sun-lighted  things :  and  the  second,  that 
among  the  tints  which  you  can  imitate,  those  which  you 
thought  the  darkest  will  continually  turn  out  to  be  in  reality 
the  lightest.  Darkness  of  objects  is  estimated  by  us,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  much  more  by  knoidecUje  than  by 
sight  ;  thus,  a  cedar  or  Scotch  fir,  at  200  yards  off,  will  bo 
thought  of  darker  green  than  an  elm  or  oak  near  us  ;  because 
we  know  by  experience  that  the  peculiar  colour  they  exhibit, 
at  that  distance,  is  the  svjn  of  darkness  of  foliage.  But  when 
we  try  them  through  the  cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  bo  found, 
indeed,  rather  dark  green,  and  the  distant  cedar,  perhaps,  palo 
gray-purple.  The  quantity  of  purple  and  grey  in  Nature  is, 
by  the  way,  another  somewhat  surprising  subject  of  dis- 
covery. 

Well,  having  ascertained  thus  your  principal  tints,  you  may 
proceed  to  fill  up  your  sketch  ;  in  doing  which  observe  these 
following  particulars  : 

1.  Many  portions  of  your  subject  appeared  through  the 
aperture  in  the  paper  brighter  than  the  paper,  as  sky,  sun- 
lighted  grass,  kc.  Leave  these  portions,  for  the  present, 
white  ;  and  proceed  with  the  parts  of  which  you  can  match 
the  tints. 

*  A  more  methodical,  though,  under  general  circumstances,  usele>;sl}' 
prolix  ^vay,  is  to  cut  a  square  hole,  some  half  an  inch  wide,  in  the  sheHj 
of  cardboard,  and  a  series  of  small  circular  holes  in  a  slip  of  cardboartl 
an  inch  wide.  Pass  the  slip  over  the  square  opening,  and  matcli  eac!s 
colour  beside  one  of  the  circular  openings.  You  will  thus  have  no  occa- 
Bion  to  wash  any  of  the  colours  away.  But  tlie  first  rough  method  is 
generally  all  you  want,  as  after  a  little  practice,  you  only  need  to  lonk 
at  the  hue  through  the  opening  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer  it  to  youi 
di-awiuK  at  once. 
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2.  As  you  tried  ^-our  subjoct  with  iho  cardboard,  you  iiiuHt 
have  observed  how  many  changes  of  hue  took  place  over  small 
spaces.  In  tilling'  up  your  work,  try  to  educate  your  eye  to 
perceive  these  dillerences  of  hue  without  the  help  of  the  card- 
board, and  lay  them  deliberately,  like  a  mosaic-worker,  as  sep- 
arate colours,  preparing  each  carefully  on  your  palatte,  and 
laying  it  as  if  it  were  a  patch  of  coloured  cloth,  cut  out,  to  be 
fitted  neatly  by  its  edge  to  the  next  patch  ;  so  that  iha  fault  of 
your  work  may  be,  not  a  slurred  or  misty  look,  but  a  patched 
bed-cover  look,  as  if  it  had  all  been  cut  out  with  scissors.  For 
instance,  in  drawing  the  trunk  of  a  birch  tree,  there  will  be 
probably  white  high  lights,  then  a  pale  rosy  grey  round  them 
on  the  light  side,  then  a  (probably  greenish)  deeper  grey  on 
the  dark  side,  varied  by  reflected  colours,  and  over  all,  rich 
black  strips  of  bark  and  brown  spots  of  moss.  Lay  first  the 
rosy  grey,  leaving  white  for  the  high  lights  a /i^Zy^^r  the  Hpota  of 
moss,  and  not  touching  the  dark  side.  Then  lay  the  grey  for 
the  dark  side,  fitting  it  well  up  to  the  rosy  grey  of  the  light, 
leaving  also  in  this  darker  grey  the  white  paper  in  the  places 
for  the  black  and  brown  moss  ;  then  prepare  the  moss  colours 
separately  for  each  spot,  and  lay  each  in  the  white  place  left 
for  it.  Not  one  grain  of  white,  except  that  purposely  left  for 
the  high  lights,  must  be  visible  when  the  work  is  done,  even 
through  a  magnifying-glass,  so  cunningly  must  you  fit  the 
edges  to  each  other.  Finally,  take  your  background  colours, 
and  put  them  on  each  side  of  the  tree-trunk,  fitting  them  care- 
full  v  to  its  edo'e. 

Fine  work  you  would  make  of  this,  wouldn't  you,  if  you  had 
not  learned  to  draw  first,  and  could  not  now  draw  a  good  out- 
line for  the  stem,  much  less  terminate  a  colour  mass  in  the 
outline  you  wanted  ? 

Your  work  will  look  very  odd  for  some  time,  when  you  first 
begin  to  paint  in  this  wa^',  and  before  3'ou  can  modify  it,  as  I 
shall  tell  you  presently  how  ;  but  never  mind  ;  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  importance  that  you  should  practice  this  sep- 
arate laying  on  of  the  hues,  for  all  good  colouring  finally  de- 
pends on  it.  It  is,  indeed,  often  necessary,  and  sometimes  de- 
sirable, to  lay  one  colour  and  form  boldly  over  another  :  thus, 
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ill  laying  leaves  on  blue  sky,  it  is  impossible  always  in  large 
pictures,  or  when  pressed  for  time,  to  lill  in  the  bhie  through 
the  interstices  of  the  leaves  ;  and  the  great  Venetians  con- 
stantly lay  their  blue  ground  th'st,  and  then,  having  let  it  dry, 
strike  the  golden  brown  over  it  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  leaving 
the  under  blue  to  shine  through  the  gold,  and  subdue  it  to  the 
olive  green  they  want.  But  in  the  most  precious  and  perfect 
work  each  leaf  is  inlaid,  and  the  blue  worked  round  it :  and, 
whether  you  use  one  or  other  mode  of  getting  your  result,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  be  absolute  and  decisive  in  your  laying  the 
colour.  Either  your  ground  must  be  laid  firmly  first,  and  then 
your  upper  colour  struck  upon  it  in  perfect  form,  for  ever, 
thenceforward,  unalterable  ;  or  else  the  two  colours  must  be 
individually  put  in  their  places,  and  led  up  to  each  other  till 
they  meet  at  their  appointed  border,  equally,  thenceforward, 
unchangeable.  Either  process,  you  see,  involves  absolute  de- 
cision. If  you  once  begin  to  slur,  or  change,  or  sketch,  or  try 
this  way  and  that  with  your  colour,  it  is  all  over  with  it  and 
with  you.  You  will  continually  see  bad  copyists  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  Venetians,  by  daubing  their  colours  about,  and  re- 
touching, and  finishing,  and  softening  :  when  every  touch  and 
every  added  hue  only  lead  them  farther  into  chaos.  There  is 
a  dog  between  two  children  in  a  Veronese  in  the  Louvre,  which 
gives  the  copyist  much  emjjloyment.  He  has  a  dark  ground 
behind  him,  which  Veronese  has  painted  first,  and  then  when 
it  was  dry,  or  nearly  so,  struck  the  locks  of  the  dog's  white 
hair  over  it  with  some  half-dozen  curling  sweeps  of  bis  brush, 
right  at  once,  and  forever.  Had  one  line  or  hair  of  them  gone 
wrong,  it  would  have  been  wrong  forever  ;  no  retouching  could 
have  mended  it.  The  poor  copyists  daub  in  first  some  back- 
ground, and  then  some  dog's  hair  ;  then  retouch  the  back- 
ground, then  the  hair,  work  for  hours  at  it,  expecting  it  always 
to  come  right  to-morrow — "  when  it  is  finished."  They  may 
work  for  centuries  at  it,  and  they  will  never  do  it.  If  they  can 
do  it  with  Veronese's  allowance  of  work,  half  a  dozen  sweejDs 
of  the  hand  over  the  dark  background,  well  ;  if  not,  they  may 
ask  the  dog  himself  whether  it  will  ever  come  right,  and  get 
true  answer  from  him — on  Lauuce's  conditions  :  "  If  he  say 
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*ay,'  it  will  ;  if  ho  say  *no/  it  will  ;  if  lin  sli;ike  his  tail  jind 
say  nothing",  it  will." 

Whenever  you  lay  on  a  mass  of  colour,  1)C  sure  that  how- 
ever large  it  may  be,  or  however  small,  it  shall  be  gradated. 
No  colour  exists  in  Nature  under  ordinary  cir(;umstances  with- 
out gradation.  If  you  do  not  see  this,  it  is  the  fault  of  your 
inexperience  ;  you  icill  see  it  in  due  time,  if  you  practise 
enough.  But  in  general  you  may  see  it  at  once.  In  the  birch 
trunk,  for  instance,  the  rosy  grey  must  be  gradated  by  the 
roundness  of  the  stem  till  it  meets  the  shaded  side  ;  similarly 
the  shaded  side  is  gradated  by  reflected  light.  Accordingly, 
whether  by  adding  water,  or  white  paint,  or  by  unequal  force 
of  touch  (this  you  will  do  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  texture 
you  wdsh  to  produce),  you  must,  in  every  tint  you  lay  on,  make 
it  a  little  paler  at  one  part  than  another,  and  get  an  even  gra- 
dation between  the  two  depths.  This  is  very  like  laying  down 
a  formal  law  or  recipe  for  you  ;  but  you  \\-ill  find  it  is  merely 
the  assertion  of  a  natural  fact.  It  is  not  indeed  physically 
impossible  to  meet  with  an  ungradated  piece  of  colour,  but  it 
is  so  supremely  improbable,  that  you  had  better  get  into  the 
habit  of  asking  yourself  invariably,  when  you  are  going 
to  copy  a  tint, — not  ''Is  that  gradated?"  but  "  Which  way  is 
it  gradated  ?  "  and  at  least  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  in- 
stances, you  will  be  able  to  answer  decisively  after  a  careful 
glance,  though  the  gradation  may  have  been  so  subtle  that 
you  did  not  see  it  at  first.  And  it  does  not  matter  how  small 
the  touch  of  colour  may  be,  though  not  larger  than  the  smallest 
pin's  head,  if  one  part  of  it  is  not  darker  than  the  rest,  it  is  a 
bad  touch  ;  for  it  is  not  merely  because  the  natural  fact  is  so, 
that  your  colour  should  be  gradated  ;  the  2:)reciousness  and 
pleasantness  of  the  colour  itself  depends  more  on  this  than  on 
any  other  of  its  qualities,  for  gradation  is  to  colours  just  what 
curvature  is  to  lines,  both  being  felt  to  be  beautiful  by  the 
pure  instinct  of  evei'y  human  mind,  and  both,  considered  as 
types,  expressing  the  law  of  gradual  cliange  and  2:)rogress  in 
the  human  soul  itself.  Wliat  the  ditlerence  is  in  mere  beauty 
between  a  gradated  and  ungradated  colour,  may  be  seen  easily 
by  laying  an  even  tint  of  lose-colour  on  paper,  and  putting  a 
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rose  leaf  beside  it.  The  vieloriouci  beauty  of  the  rose  as 
coiiipart'd  with  other  flowers,  depends  wholly  on  the  deh- 
cacy  and  buantity  of  its  colour  gradations,  all  other  flowern 
being  either  less  rich  in  gradation,  not  having  so  many  folds 
of  leaf ;  or  less  tender,  being  patched  and  veined  instead  of 
flushed. 

4.  But  observe,  it  is  not  enough  in  general  that  colour 
should  be  gradated  b}'  being  made  merely  paler  or  darker  at 
one  place  than  another.  Generally  colour  cJianrjes  as  it  dimin- 
i-iJieSy  and  is  not  merely  darker  at  one  spot,  but  also  purer  at 
one  spot  than  anywhere  else.  It  does  not  in  the  least  follow 
that  the  darkest  sj^ot  should  be  the  purest ;  still  less  so  that  the 
lightest  should  be  the  purest.  Very  often  the  two  gradations 
more  or  less  cross  each  other,  one  passing  in  one  direction 
from  paleness  to  darkness,  another  in  another  direction  from 
purity  to  dullness,  but  there  will  almost  always  be  both  of 
them,  however  reconciled  ;  and  you  must  never  be  satisfied 
with  a  piece  of  colour  until  3'ou  have  got  both  :  that  is  to  say, 
every  piece  of  blue  that  you  lay  on  must  be  quite  blue  only  at 
some  given  spot,  nor  that  a  large  spot ;  and  must  be  gradated 
from  that  into  less  pure  blue — greyish  blue,  or  greenish  blue, 
or  purplish  blue,  over  all  the  rest  of  the  space  it  occupies. 
And  this  you  nnist  do  in  one  of  three  ways  :  either,  while  the 
colour  is  wet,  mix  it  with  the  colour  which  is  to  subdue  it, 
adding  gradually  a  little  more  and  a  little  more  ;  or  else,  when 
the  colour  is  quite  dry,  strike  a  gradated  touch  of  another 
colour  over  it,  leaving  only  a  point  of  the  first  tmt  visible  :  or 
else,  lay  the  subduing  tints  on  in  small  touches,  as  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  tinting  the  chess-board.  Of  each  of  these  methods 
I  have  something  to  tell  you  separately  :  but  that  is  distinct 
from  the  subject  of  gradation,  which  I  must  not  quit  without 
once  more  pressing  upon  you  the  preeminent  necessity  of  in- 
troducing it  everywhere.  I  have  profound  dislike  of  anything 
like  habit  of  hand,  and  yet,  in  this  one  instance,  I  feel  almost 
tempted  to  encourage  you  to  get  into  a  habit  of  never  touch- 
ing paper  with  colour,  without  securing  a  gradation.  You 
will  not  in  Turner's  largest  oil  pictures,  perhaps  six  or  seven 
feet  long  by  four  or  five  high,  find  one  spot  of  colour  as  large 
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as  a  grain  of  wlicat  uiigradated  :  and  3011  will  find  in  practice, 
that  brilliancy  of  hue,  and  vioour  of  li.i^hf,  and  oven  the  jiHjxicrt  ' 
of  transparency  in  shade,  are  essentially  de2)endent  on  this 
character  alone  ;  hardness,  coldness,  and  opacity  resulting  far 
more  from  equalitij  of  colour  than  from  nature  of  colour. 
Give  me  some  mud  off  a  city  crossing,  some  ochre  out  of  a 
gravel  pit,  a  little  whitening,  and  some  coal-dust,  and  I  will 
paint  you  a  luminous  picture,  if  you  give  me  time  to  gradate 
my  mud,  and  subdue  my  dust :  but  though  you  had  the  red 
of  the  ruby,  the  blue  of  the  gentian,  snow  for  the  light,  and 
amber  for  the  gold,  you  cannot  paint  a  luminous  j^icture,  if 
you  keep  the  masses  of  those  colours  unbroken  in  j^urity,  and 
unvarying  in  depth. 

5.  Next  note  the  three  processes  by  which  gradation  and 
other  characters  are  to  be  obtained  : 

A.   Mixing  while  the  colour  is  wet. 

You  may  be  confused  by  my  first  telling  you  to  lay  on  the 
hues  in  separate  patches,  and  then  telling  you  to  mix  hues  to- 
gether as  you  lay  them  on :  but  the  separate  masses  are  to  be 
laid,  when  colours  distinctly  oppose  each  other  at  a  given 
limit  ;  the  hues  to  be  mixed,  when  they  palj^itate  one  through 
the  other,  or  fade  one  into  the  other.  It  is  better  to  err  a  lit- 
tle on  the  distinct  side.  Thus  I  told  you  to  j^aint  the  dark 
and  light  sides  of  the  birch  trunk  separately,  though  in  reality, 
the  two  tints  change,  as  the  trunk  tuj-ns  away  from  the  light, 
graduall}'  one  into  the  other :  and,  after  being  laid  separately 
on,  will  need  some  farther  touching  to  harmonize  them  :  but 
they  do  so  in  a  very  narrow  space,  marked  distinctly  all  the 
way  up  the  trunk  ;  and  it  is  easier  and  safer,  therefore,  to 
keep  them  separate  at  first.  Whereas  it  often  hapj^eus  that 
the  whole  beauty  of  two  colours  will  depend  on  the  one  being 
continued  well  through  the  other,  and  playing  in  the  midst  oi 
it :  blue  and  green  often  do  so  in  water  :  blue  and  grey,  01' 
purple  and  scarlet,  in  sky  ;  in  hundreds  of  such  instances  thi 
most  beautiful  and  truthful  results  may  be  obtained  by  laying 
one  colour  into  the  other  while  wet ;  judging  wisely  how  far 
it  will  spread,  or  blending  it  with  the  brush  in  somewhat 
thicker  consistence  of  wet  body-colour  ;  only  observe,  never 
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mix  in  this  way  two  luijiurrs ;  let  the  colour  you  lay  into  th6 
other  be  always  a  simple,  not  a  compound  tint. 

B.   Laying  one  colour  over  another. 

If  you  lay  on  a  soliil  touch  of  vermilion,  and,  after  it  is  quite 
dry,  strike  a  little  very  wet  carmine  qui(tkly  over  it,  you  will 
obtain  a  much  more  brilliant  red  than  by  mixing  the  carmine 
and  vermilion.  Similarly,  if  you  lay  a  dark  colour  first,  and 
strike  a  little  blue  or  white  body-colour  lightly  over  it,  you 
will  get  a  more  beautiful  grey  than  b}'  mixing  the  colour  and 
the  blue  or  white.  In  very  perfect  painting,  artifices  of  this 
kind  are  continually  used  ;  but  I  would  not  have  3'ou  trust 
much  to  them  ;  they  are  apt  to  make  you  think  too  much  of 
quality  of  colour.  I  should  like  you  to  depend  on  little  more 
than  the  de:id  colours,  simply  laid  on,  only  observe  always 
this,  that  the  less  colour  you  do  the  work  with,  the  better  it 
will  always  be  :  *  so  that  if  you  have  laid  a  red  colour,  and 
you  want  a  purple  one  above,  do  not  mix  the  purple  on  your 
palette  and  lay  it  on  so  thick  as  to  overpower  the  red,  but  take 
a  little  thin  l)luo  from  your  palette,  and  lay  it  lightly  over 
the  red,  so  as  to  let  the  red  be  seen  through,  and  thus  pro- 
duce the  required  purple  ;  and  if  you  want  a  green  hue  over 
a  blue  one,  do  not  lay  a  quantity  of  green  on  the  blue,  but  a 
little  yellow,  and  so  on,  always  bringing  the  under  colour  into 
service  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  If,  however,  the  colour  be- 
neath is  wholly  opposed  to  the  one  you  have  to  lay  on,  as, 
suppose,  if  green  is  to  be  laid  over  scarlet,  you  must  either 
remove  the  required  parts  of  the  under  colour  daintily  first 
with  3'our  knife,  or  with  water  ;  or  else,  lay  solid  white  over 
it  massively,  and  leave  that  to  dry,  and  then  glaze  the  white 
with  the  upper  colour.  This  is  better,  in  general,  than  laying 
the  upper  colour  itself  so  thick  as  to  conquer  the  ground, 
which,  in  fact,  if  it  be  a  transparent  colour,  you   cannot  do. 

*  If  colours  were  twenty  times  as  costly  as  they  are,  we  should  liave 
many  more  good  painters.  If  I  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I 
would  lay  a  tax  of  twenty  sliillings  a  cake  on  all  colours  except  black, 
Prussian  blue,  Vandyke  brown,  and  Chinese  white,  which  I  would  leave 
for  students.  I  don't  say  this  jestingly;  I  believe  such  a  tax  would  do 
more  to  advance  real  art  than  a  crreat  manv  schools  of  design. 
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TliiiH,  if  you  li:iv(>  io  sliiko  \v;irm  bonjjfliH  and  leaves  of  trees 
over  blue  sky,  and  lliey  are  too  intrieate  to  have  tlieir  placen 
left  for  them  in  lavin«^  the  blue,  it  is  better  to  lay  tlieni  first  in 
solid  white,  and  tlien  glaze  with  sienna  and  oclire,  tlian  to  mix 
the  sienna  and  white  ;  though,  of  course,  the  process  is  longer 
and  more  troublesome.  Nevertheless,  if  the  forms  of  touches 
required  are  very  delicate,  the  after  glazing  is  impossible. 
You  must  then  mix  the  warm  colour  thick  at  once,  and  so  use 
it :  and  this  is  often  necessary  for  delicate  grasses,  and  such 
other  fine  threads  of  light  in  foregi'ound  v/ork. 

C.  Breaking  one  colour  in  small  points  through  or  over  an- 
other. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  processes  in  good  modern* 
oil  and  water-colour  painting,  but  you  need  not  hope  to  attain 
very  great  skill  in  it.  To  do  it  well  is  very  laborious,  and  re- 
quires such  skill  and  delicacy  of  hand  as  can  only  be  acquired 
by  unceasing  practice.  But  you  will  find  advantage  in  noting 
the  following  points : 

(a.)  In  distant  effects  of  rich  subjects,  wood,  or  rippled 
water,  or  broken  clouds,  much  ma}'  be  done  by  touches  or 
crundoling  dashes  of  rather  dry  colour, with  other  colours  after- 
wards put  cunningly  into  the  interstices.  The  more  you  prac- 
tise this,  when  the  subject  evidently  calls  for  it,  the  more  your 
eye  will  enjoy  the  higher  qualities  of  colour.  The  process  is, 
in  fact,  the  carrying  out  of  the  principle  of  separate  colours 
to  the  utmost  possible  refinement ;  using  atoms  of  colour  in 
juxtaposition,  instead  of  large  spaces.  And  note,  in  filling  up 
minute  interstices  of  this  kind,  that  if  you  want  the  colour 
you  fill  them  with  to  show  brightly,  it  is  better  to  put  a  rather 
positive  point  of  it,  with  a  little  white  left  beside  or  round  it 
in  the  interstice,  than  to  put  a  pale  tint  of  the  colour  over  the 
whole  interstice.  Yellow  or  orange  will  hardly  show,  if  pale, 
in  small  spaces  ;  but  they  show  brightly  in  firm  touches,  now- 
ever  small,  with  white  beside  them. 

(6.)  If  a  colour  is  to  be  darkened  by  superimposed  portions 

*  I  say  modern^  because  Titian's  quiet  way  of  blending  colours,  wliich 
IS  the  perfectly  right  one.  is  not  underi^tood  now  by  any  artist.  The  best 
eolour  we  rea<'h  i.s  got  by  atippliug  ;  but  tLia  not  c^uitc  right. 
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of  another,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  better  to  lay  the  uppermost 
colour  in  rather  vigorous  sniull  touches,  hke  finely  chopped 
straw,  over  the  under  one,  than  to  lay  it  on  as  a  tint,  for  two 
reasons  :  the  first,  that  the  play  of  the  two  colours  together  is 
pleasant  to  the  eye  ;  the  second,  that  much  expression  of  form 
may  be  got  by  wise  administration  of  the  upper  dark  touches. 
In  distant  mountains  they  may  be  made  pines  of,  or  broken 
crags,  or  villages,  or  stones,  or  whatever  you  choose  ;  in  clouds 
they  may  indicate  the  direction  of  the  rain,  the  roll  and  out- 
line of  the  cloud  masses ;  and  in  water,  the  minor  waves.  All 
noble  eftects  of  dark  atmosphere  are  got  in  good  water-colour 
drawing  by  these  two  expedients,  interlacing  the  colours,  or 
retouching  the  lower  one  with  fine  darker  drawing  in  an 
upper.  Sponging  and  washing  for  dark  atmospheric  effect  is 
barbarous,  and  mere  tyro's  work,  though  it  is  often  useful  for 
passages  of  delicate  atmospheric  light. 

(e.)  When  you  have  time,  practice  the  production  of  mixed 
tints  by  interlaced  touches  of  the  pure  colours  out  of  which 
they  are  formed,  and  use  the  process  at  the  parts  of  your 
sketches  where  you  wish  to  get  rich  and  luscious  effects.  Study 
the  works  of  William  Hunt,  of  the  Old  Water-colour  Society, 
in  this  respect,  continually,  and  make  frequent  memoranda 
of  the  variegations  in  flowers  ;  not  painting  the  flower  com- 
pletely, but  laying  the  ground  colour  of  one  petal,  and  paint- 
ing the  spots  on  it  with  studious  precision  :  a  series  of  single 
petals  of  lilies,  geraniums,  tulips,  &c.,  numbered  with  proper 
reference  to  their  position  in  the  flower,  will  be  interesting  to 
you  on  many  grounds  besides  those  of  art.  Be  careful  to  get  the 
gradated  distribution  of  the  spots  well  followed  in  the  calceo- 
larias, foxgloves,  and  the  like;  and  work  out  the  odd,  indefinite 
hues  of  the  spots  themselves  with  minute  grains  of  pure  inter- 
laced colour,  otherwise  you  will  never  get  their  richness  of 
bloom.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find,  as  you  do  this,  first 
the  universality  of  the  law  of  gradation  we  have  so  much  in- 
sisted upon  ;  secondly,  that  Nature  is  just  as  economical  of 
her  fine  colours  as  I  have  told  you  to  be  of  yours.  You  would 
think,  by  the  way  she  paints,  that  her  colours  cost  her  some- 
thing enormous  :  she  will  only  give  you  a  single  pure  toucl^ 
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just.  uhri'C  llio  pc-l:il  hiriis  into  Hylil  ;  but  down  In  tlic  1k;11  all 
>3  sub'luocl,  unci  under  the  pctul  all  is  subdued,  even  in  ilio 
showiest  flower.  What  you  thought  was  bright  blue  is,  when 
you  look  close,  onl}'  dusty  grey,  or  greeu,  or  pur])le,  or  every 
colour  iu  the  world  at  once,  only  a  single  gleam  or  streak  of 
pure  blue  in  the  centre  of  it.  And  so  with  all  her  colours. 
Sometimes  I  have  really  thought  her  miserliness  intolerable  : 
in  a  gentian,  for  instance,  the  way  she  economises  her  ultra- 
marine down  in  the  bell  is  a  little  too  bad. 

Next,  respecting  general  tone.  I  said,  just  now,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  students,  my  tax  should  not  be  laid  on  black  or 
on  white  pigments ;  but  if  you  mean  to  be  a  colourist,  you 
must  lay  a  tax  on  them  3'ourselves  when  you  begin  to  use  true 
colour  ;  that  is  to  say,  you  must  use  them  little  and  make  of 
them  much.  There  is  no  better  test  of  your  colour  tones  be- 
ing good,  than  your  having  made  the  white  iu  your  picture 
precious,  and  the  black  conspicuous. 

I  say,  first,  the  white  precious.  I  do  not  mean  merely  glit. 
tering  or  brilliant ;  it  is  easy  to  scratch  wdiite  seagulls  out  of 
black  clouds  and  dot  clumsy  foliage  with  chalky  dew  ;  but., 
when  white  is  well  managed,  it  ought  to  be  strangely  deli- 
cious— tender  as  well  as  bright — like  inlaid  mother  of  pearl,  or 
white  roses  washed  in  milk.  The  eye  ought  to  seek  it  for 
rest,  brilliant  though  it  may  be  ;  and  to  feel  it  as  a  space  of 
strange,  heavenly  paleness  in  the  midst  of  the  flushing  of  the 
colours.  This  effect  you  can  only  reach  by  general  dej^th  of 
middle  tint,  by  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  any  white  to  exist 
except  where  you  need  it,  and  by  keeping  the  white  itself  sub- 
dued by  grey,  except  at  a  few  points  of  chief  lustre. 

Secondly,  you  must  make  the  black  conspicuous.  How- 
ever  small  a  point  of  black  may  be,  it  ought  to  catch  the  eye, 
otherwise  your  Avork  is  too  hea^^y  in  the  shadow.  All  the  or- 
dinary shadows  should  be  of  some  coloiir — never  black,  non 
approaching  black,  they  sliould  be  evidently  and  always  of  a 
luminous  nature,  and  the  black  should  look  strange  among 
them  ;  never  occurring  except  in  a  black  object,  or  in  small 
points  indicative  of  intense  shade  in  the  very  centre  of  massea 
of  shadow.     Shadows  of  absolutely  negative   gi'ey,  however, 
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may  be  beautifully  used  with  white,  or  with  <;()1(1  ,  but  still 
though  the  black  thus,  in  subdued  strength,  becomes  i^pU' 
cioiis,  it  should  alwa}  s  be  conapicaoLU ;  the  spectator  should 
notice  this  grey  neutrality  with  some  wonder,  and  enjoy,  all 
the  more  intensely  on  account  of  it,  the  gold  colour  and 
the  white  which  it  relieves.  Of  all  the  great  colourists 
Velasquez  is  the  greatest  master  of  the  black  chords.  His 
black  is  more  precious  than  most  other  people's  crimson. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  white  and  black  which  you  must 
make  valuable  ;  you  must  give  rare  worth  to  every  colour  3'ou 
use  ;  but  the  white  and  black  ought  to  separate  themselves 
quaintly  from  the  rest,  Avhile  the  other  colours  should  be  con- 
tinually passing  one  into  the  other,  being  all  evidently  com- 
panions in  the  same  gay  world  ;  while  the  white,  black,  and 
neutral  grey  should  stand  monkishly  aloof  in  the  midst  of 
them.  You  may  melt  3'our  crimson  into  purple,  3'our  purple 
into  blue  and  your  blue  into  green,  but  you  nuist  not  melt  any 
of  them  into  black.  You  should,  however,  try,  as  I  said,  to 
\^\e  preciousnc::<s  to  all  your  colours;  and  this  especially  by 
never  using  a  2^rain  more  than  will  just  do  the  work,  and 
giving  each  hue  the  highest  value  b}'  opposition.  All  fine 
colouring,  like  fine  drawing,  is  delicate ;  and  so  delicate  that 
if,  at  last,  you  sec  the  colour  you  are  putting  on,  you  are  put- 
ting on  too  much.  I'oii  ought  to  feel  a  change  wrought  in 
the  general  tone,  by  touches  of  colour  which  individually  are 
too  pale  to  be  seen  ;  and  if  there  is  one  atom  of  any  colour  in 
the  whole  picture  which  is  unnecessary  to  it,  that  atom  hurts 
it. 

Notice  also,  that  nearly  all  good  compound  colours  are  odd 
colours.  You  shall  look  at  a  hue  in  a  good  painter's  work  ten 
minutes  before  you  know^  what  to  call  it.  You  thought  it  was 
browTi,  presently,  you  feel  that  it  is  red  ;  next  that  there  is, 
somehow,  yellow  in  it  ;  presently  afterwards  that  there  is  blue 
in  it.  If  you  try  to  copy  it  you  will  always  find  3'our  colour 
too  warm  or  too  cold  —  no  colour  in  the  box  will  seem  to  have 
any  affinity  with  it  ;  and  yet  it  will  be  as  pure  as  if  it  were 
laid  at  a  single  touch  with  a  single  colour. 

As  to  the  choice  and  harmony  of  colours  in  general,  if  you 
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cannot  cliooHo  jiiul  liannonizo  them  by  instinct,  you  ^v ill  never 
do  it  at  all.  If  you  need  examples  of  utterly  liarsli  and  liorii- 
ble  colour,  you  may  find  plenty  given  in  treatises  upon  colour- 
ing, to  illustrate  the  laws  of  harmony  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
colour  beautifully,  colour  as  best  pleases  yourself  at  quiet 
times,  not  so  as  to  catch  the  eye,  nor  to  look  as  if  it  were 
clever  or  dilHcult  to  colour  in  that  way,  bui  so  tliat  the  colour 
may  be  pleasant  to  you  when  j'ou  are  happy,  or  thoughtful. 
Look  much  at  the  moriiin<2f  and  evenin<!:  slcv,  and  much  at 
simple  flowers — dog-roses,  wood  hyacinths,  violets,  poppies, 
thistles,  heather,  and  such  like — as  Nature  arranges  them  in 
the  woods  and  iields.  If  ever  any  scientific  person  tells  you 
that  two  colours  are  "  discordant,"  make  a  note  of  the  two 
colours,  and  put  them  together  whenever  you  can.  I  have 
actually  heard  people  say  that  blue  and  green  were  discord- 
ant ;  the  two  colours  which  Nature  seems  to  intend  never  to  be 
separated  and  never  to  be  felt,  either  of  them,  in  its  full  beauty 
without  the  other  ! — a  peacock's  neck,  or  a  blue  sky  through 
green  leaves,  or  a  blue  wave  with  green  lights  though  it,  being 
precisely  the  loveliest  things,  next  to  clouds  at  sunrise,  in  this 
coloured  world  of  ours.  If  3'ou  have  a  good  evh  for  colours,  you 
will  soon  find  out  how  constantly  Nature  puts  purple  and  green 
together,  purple  and  scarlet,  green  and  blue,  yellow  and  neu- 
tral grey,  and  the  like  ;  and  how^  she  strikes  these  colour-con- 
cords for  general  tones,  and  then  works  into  them  with  innu- 
merable subordinate  ones  ;  and  you  will  gradually  come  to 
like  what  she  does,  and  find  out  new  and  beautiful  chords  of 
colour  in  her  work  every  day.  If  you  enjoy  them,  depend 
vipon  it  you  wdll  paint  them  to  a  certain  point  right :  or,  at 
least,  if  you  do  not  enjoy  them,  you  are  certain  to  paint  them 
wrong.  If  colour  does  not  give  you  intense  pleasure,  let  it 
alone  ;  dej)end  upon  it,  you  are  only  tormenting  the  eyes  and 
senses  of  people  who  feel  colour,  whenever  you  touch  it ;  and 
that  is  unkind  and  improper.  You  will  find,  also,  your  power 
of  colouring  depend  much  on  your  state  of  health  and  right 
balance  of  mind  ;  when  you  are  fatigued  or  ill  you  will  not 
HOC  colours  well,  and  when  you  are  ill-tempered  you  will  not 
choose  them  well  :  thus,  though  not  infallibly  a  test  of  char 
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aeter  in  iiidividiuils,  ('(jlour  power  is  a  <,'rt'ut  sign  of  nuTitji! 
health  in  nations  ;  Avhen  they  are  in  a  ntate  of  intellectual  de- 
cline,  their  colouring  alwaya  gets  dull.*  You  must  also  tako 
great  care  not  to  be  misled  by  affected  talk  about  colour  from 
people  who  have  not  the  gift  of  it :  numbers  are  eager  and 
voluble  about  it  who  probably  never  in  all  their  lives  received 
one  genuine  colour-sensation.  Tlie  modern  religionists  of  the 
school  of  Overbeck  are  just  like  people  who  eat  slate-pencil 
and  chalk,  and  assure  everybody  that  they  are  nicer  and  purer 
than  strawberries  and  plums. 

Take  care  also  never  to  be  misled  into  any  idea  that  colour 
can  help  or  display  form  ;  colour  f  always  disguises  form, 
and  is  meant  to  do  so. 

It  is  a  favourite  dogma  among  modern  writers  on  colour 
that  "  warm  colours  "  (reds  and  yellows)  "approach"  or  ex- 
press nearness,  and  "  cold  colours  "  (blue  and  grey)  "  retire  " 
or  express  distance.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that 
no  expression  of  distance  in  the  world  is  so  great  as  that  of 
the  gold  and  orange  in  twilight  sky.  Colours,  as  sucli,  are 
ABSOLUTELY  incxprcssivc  respecting  distance.  It  is  their  qualitij 
(as  depth,  delicacy,  &c.)  which  expresses  distance,  not  their 

*  The  worst  general  cliaracter  tliat  colour  can  possibly  have  is  a  prev- 
alent tendency  to  a  dirty  yellowisli  green,  like  that  of  a  decaying  heap 
of  vegetables  ;  this  colour  is  accurately  indicative  of  decline  or  paralysis 
in  missal-painting. 

f  That  is  to  say,  local  colour  inherent  in  the  object  Tlie  gradations 
of  colour  in  the  various  shadows  belonging  to  various  lights  exhibit  form, 
and  therefore  no  one  but  a  colourist  can  ever  ATtivr  forms  perfectly  (see 
"Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iv.  chap,  iii  at  the  end)  ;  but  all  notions  of  ex< 
plaining  form  by  superimposed  colour,  as  in  architectural  mouldings, 
are  absurd.  Colour  adorns  form,  but  does  not  interpret  it.  An  apple  \i 
prettier,  because  it  is  striped,  but  it  does  not  look  a  bit  rounder  ;  and  a 
cheek  is  prettier  because  it  is  flushed,  but  you  would  see  the  form  of  the 
cheek  bone  better  if  it  were  not  Colour  may,  indeed,  detach  one  shape 
from  another,  as  in  grounding  a  has  relief,  but  it  always  diminishe? 
the  appearance  of  projection,  and  whether  you  put  blue,  purple,  red, 
yellow,  or  green,  for  your  ground,  tlie  bas-relief  will  be  just  as  clearl;y 
or  just  as  imperfectly  relieved,  as  long  as  the  colours  are  of  equal  depth 
The  blue  ground  will  not  retire  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  more 
than  the  red  one. 
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tint.  A  l)ln(»  bandbox  sot  on  the  same  kIicIF  with  a  ¥''llf)\v  ciio 
uill  not  look  an  inch  fartlicr  oft*,  but  a  red  or  orange  chnid,  in 
the  upper  sky,  will  always  appear  to  be  beyond  a  blue  cloud 
close  to  us,  as  it  is  in  reality.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  certain 
objects,  blue  is  a  .s'/^».  .of  distance;  but  th;it  is  not  because 
blue  is  a  retiring  colour,  but  because  tlie  mist  in  the  air  is 
blue,  and  therefore  any  warm  colour  which  has  not  strength 
of  light  enough  to  pierce  the  mist  is  lost  or  subdued  in  its 
blue  :  but  blue  is  no  more,  on  this  account,  a  "  retiring  col- 
our," than  brown  is  a  retiring  colour,  because,  when  stones 
are  seen  through  brown  water,  the  deeper  tli(>y  lie  the  browner 
they  look  ;  or  than  yellow  is  a  retiring  colour,  because  when 
objects  are  seen  through  a  London  fog,  the  farther  off  they 
are  the  yellower  they  look.  Neither  blue,  nor  yellow,  nor  red, 
can  have,  as  such,  the  smaJle.sf  power  of  expressing  either  near- 
ness or  distance  :  they  express  them  only  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  render  them  at  tlie  moment,  or  in  that 
place,  signs  of  nearness  or  distance.  Thus,  vivid  orange  in  an 
orange  is  a  sign  of  nearness,  for  if  you  put  the  orange  a  great 
way  off,  its  colour  will  not  look  so  bright  ;  but  vivid  orange 
in  sk}'  is  a  sign  of  distance,  because  you  cannot  get  the  colour 
of  orange  in  a  cloud  near  you.  So  purple  in  a  violet  or  a 
hyacinth  is  a  sign  of  nearness,  because  the  closer  you  look  at 
them  the  more  purple  you  see.  But  purple  in  a  mountain  is 
a  sign  of  distance,  because  a  mountain  close  to  you  is  not 
purple,  but  green  or  grey.  It  may,  indeed,  be  generally  as- 
sumed that  a  tender  or  pale  colour  will  more  or  less  express 
distance,  and  a  powerful  or  dark  colour  nearness  ;  but  even 
this  is  not  always  so.  Heathery  hills  will  usually  give  a  pale 
and  tender  purple  near,  and  an  intense  and  dark  purple  far 
away  ;  the  rose  colour  of  sunset  on  snow  is  pale  on  the  snow 
at  your  feet,  deep  and  full  on  the  snow  in  the  distance  ;  and 
the  green  of  a  Swiss  lake  is  pale  in  the  clear  waves  on*  the 
beach,  but  intense  as  an  emerald  in  the  sunstreak,  six  miles 
from  shore.  And  in  any  case,  when  the  foreground  is  in  strong 
light,  with  much  water  about  it,  or  white  surface,  casting  in- 
tense reflections,  all  its  colours  may  be  perfectly  delicate,  pale, 
Rnd  faint ;  while  the  distance,  when  it  is  in  shadow,  may  re 
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lieve  the  whole  foreground  with  intense  darks  of  puq^le,  blue 
green,  or  ultramarine  blue.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  quite 
hopeless  and  absurd  to  expect  any  help  from  laws  of  "  aerial 
perspective."  Look  for  the  natural  efiects,  and  set  them  down 
as  fully  as  you  can,  and  as  faithfully,  and  neuer  alter  a  colour 
because  it  won't  look  in  its  right  place.  Put  the  colour 
strong,  if  it  be  strong,  though  far  off ;  faint,  if  it  be  faint, 
though  close  to  you.  Why  should  you  suj^pose  that  Nature 
always  means  you  to  know  exactly  how  far  one  thing  is  from 
another  ?  She  certainly  intends  you  always  to  enjoy  her  col- 
ouring, but  she  does  not  wish  you  always  to  measure  her 
space.  You  would  be  hard  put  to  it,  every  time  you  painted 
the  sun  setting,  if  you  had  to  exj)ress  his  95,000,000  miles  of 
distance  in  "  aerial  perspective." 

There  is,  however,  I  think,  one  law  about  distance,  whioh 
has  some  claims  to  be  considered  a  constant  one  :  namely, 
that  dullness  and  heaviness  of  colour  are  more  or  less  indica- 
tive of  nearness.  All  distant  colour  is  p«/?"e  colour :  it  may 
not  be  bright,  but  it  is  clear  and  lovely,  not  opaque  nor  soiled  ; 
for  the  air  and  light  coming  between  us  and  any  earthy 
or  imperfect  colour,  purify  or  harmonise  it ;  hence  a  bad 
colourist  is  peculiarly  incapable  of  expressing  distance.  I  do 
not  of  course  mean  that  you  are  to  use  bad  colours  in  your 
foreground  by  way  of  making  it  come  forward  ;  but  only  that 
a  failure  in  colour,  there,  will  not  put  it  out  of  its  place  ; 
while  a  failure  in  colour  in  the  distance  will  at  once  do  away 
with  its  remoteness  :  your  dull-coloured  foreground  will  still 
be  a  foreground,  though  ill-painted  ;  but  your  ill-painted 
distance  will  not  be  merely  a  dull  distance, — it  will  be  ng 
distance  at  all. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  advise  you,  namely,  never  to 
colour  petulantly  or  hurriedly.  You  will  not,  indeed,  be  able, 
if  you  attend  properly  to  your  colouring,  to  get  anything  like 
the  quantity  of  form  you  could  in  a  chiaroscuro  sketch  ;  never- 
theless, if  you  do  not  dash  or  rush  at  your  work,  nor  do  it 
lazily,  you  may  always  get  enough  form  to  be  satisfactory.  An 
extra  quarter  of  an  hour,  distributed  in  quietness  over  the 
course   of   the  whole   study,   may  just  make  the   difference 
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between  a  (|uil(*  intellif^nblo  drawing,  jiiid  a  Hlovenly  Jind 
obscure  one.  If  you  determine  well  befcjrt^hand  what  outline 
eaeli  picee  of  eolour  is  to  Jiave  ;  and,  when  it  is  on  the  i)aper, 
guide  it  without  nervousness,  as  far  as  you  ean,  into  tli(!  form 
required  ;  and  tlien,  after  it  is  dry,  consider  thorouglily  what 
touches  are  needed  to  complete  it,  before  laying  one  of  them 
on  ;  3'ou  will  be  surj^rised  to  find  how  masterly  the  woi'k  will 
soon  look,  as  compared  with  a  hurried  or  ill-considered  sketch. 
In  no  process  that  I  know  of — least  of  all  in  sketching — can 
time  be  really  gained  by  precipitation.  It  is  gained  only  by 
caution ;  and  gained  in  all  sorts  of  ways  :  for  not  only  truth 
of  form,  but  force  of  light,  is  always  added  by  an  intelligent 
and  shapely  laying  of  the  shadow  colours.  You  may  often 
make  a  simple  flat  tint,  rightly  gradated  and  edged,  express  a 
complicated  piece  of  subject  without  a  single  retouch.  The 
two  Swiss  cottages,  for  instance,  with  their  balconies,  and 
glittering  windows,  and  general  character  of  shingly  eaves,  ar© 
expressed  in  Fig.30.,with 
one  tint  of  grey,  and  a 
few  dispersed  spots  and 
lines  of  it ;  all  of  which 
vou  ouo'ht  to  be  able  to 
lay  on  without  more  than 
thrice  dipping  your 
brush,  and  without  a 
single  touch  after  the 
tint  is  dry. 

Here,  then,  for  I  cannot 
without  coloured  illustra- 
tions tell  3'ou  more,  I  must  leave  you  to  follow  out  the  subject 
for  yourself,  with  such  help  as  you  may  receive  from  the  water- 
colour  drawings  accessible  to  you  ;  or  from  any  of  the  little 
treatises  on  their  art  which  have  been  published  lately  by  our 
water-colour  painters.^-  But  do  not  trust  much  to  works  of  this 
kind.      You  may  get  vnhiabh^  hints  from  them  as  to  mixture 

*  See,  however,  at  the  close  of  tliis  letter,  the  notice  of  one  more  point 
connected  with  the  management  of  colour,  under  the  liead  "  Law  of 
Harmony.'' 


Fig.  30. 
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of  colours  ;  tiutl  here  and  there  you  will  fiud  m  use'ul  artifice 
or  process  explained  ;  but  nearly  all  such  books  are  written 
only  to  help  idle  amateurs  to  a  meretricious  skill,  Jind  they 
are  full  of  precepts  and  principles  which  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  interpreted  by  their  ^;r<?6'i.s^  negatives,  and  then  acted 
upon  with  advantage.  Most  of  them  praise  boldness,  when 
the  only  safe  attendant  spirit  of  a  beginner  is  caution  ; — 
advise  velocity,  when  the  first  condition  of  success  is  deliljera- 
tion  ; — and  plead  for  generalisation,  when  all  the  foundations 
of  power  must  be  laid  in  knowledge  of  specialty. 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  I  have  a  few  things  to  tell  you 
respecting  that  dangerous  nobleness  of  consummate  art, — Com- 
I'osrnoN.  For  though  it  is  quite  uiuiecessary  for  you  yet 
awhile  to  attempt  it,  and  it  may  be  inexpedient  for  you  to  at- 
tempt it  at  all,  you  ought  to  know  what  it  means,  and  to  look 
for  and  enjoy  it  in  the  art  of  others. 

Composition  means,  literally  and  simply,  putting  several 
things  together,  so  as  to  make  one  thing  out  of  them  ;  the 
nature  and  goodness  of  which  they  all  have  a  shai'e  in  produc- 
ing. Thus  a  musician  composes  an  air,  by  putting  notes  to- 
gether in  certain  relations  ;  a  poet  composes  a  poem,  by  put- 
ting thoughts  and  words  in  pleasant  order ;  and  a  painter  a 
picture,  by  putting  thoughts,  forms,  and  colours  in  pleasant 
order. 

In  all  these  cases,  observe,  an  intended  unity  nuist  be  the 
result  of  composition.  A  paviour  cannot  be  said  to  compose 
the  heaj:)  of  stones  which  he  empties  from  his  cart,  jior  the 
sower  the  handful  of  seed  which  he  scatters  from  his  hand. 
It  is  the  essence  of  composition  that  everything  should  be  in 
a  determined  place,  perform  an  intended  part,  and  act,  in 
that  part,  advantageously  for  everything  that  is  connected 
with  it. 

Composition,  understood  in  this  pure  sense,  is  the  type,  in 
the  arts  of  mankind,  of  the  Providential  government  of  the 
world.*  It  is  an  exhibition,  in  the  order  given  to  notes,  or 
colours,  or  forms,  of  the  advantage  of  perfect  fellowship,  dis- 

*  See  farther,  on  this  subject,  "  Modern  Painters,''  vol.  iv.  chap,  viii 
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ciplinc,  iind  content mciit.  In  ;i  wtsll-coinposcMl  ;iii',  no  notOj 
however  short  or  low,  can  bo  spared,  but  tlic  least  is  as  neces- 
sary as  the  greatest  :  no  note,  however  prolonged,  is  tedious ; 
but  the  others  2)repare  for,  and  are  benetited  by,  its  duration  : 
no  note,  however  high,  is  tyrainious  ;  the  others  prepare  for 
and  are  benetited  by,  its  exaltation  :  no  note,  however  low,  is 
overpowered,  the  others  prepare  for,  and  sympathise  with,  its 
humility  :  and  the  result  is,  that  each  and  every  note  has  a 
value  in  the  position  assigned  to  it,  which  by  itself,  it  never 
possessed,  and  of  which  by  sej)aration  from  the  others,  it 
would  instantly  be  deprived. 

Similarly,  in  a  good  poem,  each  word  and  thought  enhances 
the  value  of  those  which  precede  and  follow  it ;  and  every  syl- 
lable has  a  loveliness  which  depends  not  so  much  on  its  ab- 
stract sound  as  on  its  j^osition.  Look  at  the  same  word  in  a 
dictiouar}^,  and  you  will  hardly  recognise  it. 

Much  more  in  a  great  picture  ;  every  line  and  colour  is  so 
arranged  as  to  advantage  the  rest.  None  are  inessential, 
however  slight  ;  and  none  are  independent,  however  forcible. 
It  is  not  enough  that  they  truly  represent  natural  objects  ;  but 
they  must  fit  into  certain  places,  and  gather  into  certain  har- 
monious groups  :  so  that,  for  instance,  the  red  chimney  of  a 
cottage  is  not  merely  set  in  its  place  as  a  chimney,  but  that  it 
may  affect,  in  a  certain  w\ay  ^pleasurable  to  the  eye,  the  pieces 
of  green  or  blue  in  other  parts  of  the  picture  ;  and  we  ought 
to  see  that  the  work  is  masterly,  merely  by  the  positions  and 
quantities  of  these  patches  of  green,  red,  and  blue,  even  at  a 
distance  which  renders  it  perfectly  imj^ossible  to  determine 
what  the  colours  represent  :  or  to  see  whether  the  red  is  a 
chimney,  or  an  old  woman's  cloak  ;  and  whether  the  blue  is 
smoke,  sky,  or  water. 

It  seems  to  be  aj^pointed,  in  order  to  remind  us,  in  all  we 
do,  of  the  great  laws  of  Di\ine  government  and  human  polit}', 
that  composition  in  the  arts  should  strongly  affect  ever}'  order 
of  mind,  however  unlearned  or  thoughtless.  Hence  the  pop- 
ular delight  in  rhythm  and  metre,  and  in  simple  musical 
melodies.  But  it  is  also  appointed  that  power  of  composition 
in  the  fine  arts  should  be  an  exclusive  attribute  of  great  intellect 
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All  men  can  more  or  less  copy  what  they  see,  and,  more-  or 
less,  remember  it  :  powers  of  retlectioii  and  investigation  aro 
also  common  to  us  all,  so  that  the  decision  of  inferiority  in 
these  rests  only  on  questions  of  deyree.  A.  has  a  better  mem- 
ory than  B.,  and  C.  reflects  more  profoundly  than  D.  But 
the  gift  of  composition  is  not  given  at  all  to  more  than  one 
man  in  a  thousand  ;  in  its  highest  range,  it  does  not  occur 
above  three  or  four  times  in  a  century. 

It  follows,  from  these  general  truths,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  rules  which  will  enable  you  to  compose.  You  might 
much  more  easily  receive  rules  to  enable  you  to  be  witty.  If 
it  were  possible  to  be  witty  by  rule,  wit  would  cease  to  be 
either  admirable  or  amusing  :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose 
melody  by  rule,  Mozart  and  Cimarosa  need  not  have  been 
born  :  if  it  were  possible  to  compose  pictures  by  rule,  Titian 
and  Veronese  would  be  ordinary  men.  The  essence  of  com- 
position lies  precisely  in  the  fact  of  its  being  un teachable,  in 
its  being  the  operation  of  an  individual  mind  of  range  and 
power  exalted  above  others. 

But  though  no  one  can  invent  by  rule,  there  are  some  sim> 
pie  laws  of  arrangement  wdiich  it  is  well  for  you  to  know,  be- 
cause, though  they  will  not  enable  you  to  produce  a  good  pict- 
ure, they  will  often  assist  you  to  set  forth  what  goodness  may 
be  in  your  work  in  a  more  telling  way  than  you  could  have 
done  otherwise  ;  and  by  tracing  them  in  the  work  of  good 
composers,  you  may  better  understand  the  grasp  of  their 
imagination,  and  the  power  it  possesses  over  their  materials. 
I  shall  briefly  state  the  chief  of  these  laws. 

1.    TilE   LAW    OF    PRINCIP.iLITY. 

The  great  object  of  composition  being  always  to  secure 
unity  ;  that  is,  to  make  out  of  many  things  one  whole  ;  the 
first  mode  in  which  this  can  be  efl'ected  is,  by  determining 
that  one  feature  shall  be  more  important  than  all  the  rest,  and 
that  the  others  shall  group  with  it  in  subordinate  positions. 

This  is  the  simplest  law  of  ordinary  ornamentation.  Thus 
the  group  of  two  leaves,  o,  Fig.  31.,  is  unsatisfactory,  because 
it  has  Eo  leading  leaf  ;  but  that  at  6  is  prettier,  because  it  has 
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a  head  1)1' inasler  leaf;  and  c  more  .satisfactory  htill,  bccauKo 
the  subordination  of  the  other  inembera  to  this  head  leai  is 
made  more  manifest  by  their 
[gradual  loss  of  size  as  they  fall 
back  from  it.  Hence  part  of 
the  pleasure  >ve  have  in  the 
Greek  honeysuckle  ornament, 
and  such  others. 

Thus,  also,  good  pictures  have  always  one  light  larger  or 
brighter  than  the  other  lights,  or  one  figure  more  prominent 
than  the  other  figures,  or  one  mass  of  colour  dominant  over  all 
the  other  masses  ;  and  in  general  you  will  find  it  much  bene- 
fit your  sketch  if  you  manage  that  there  shall  be  one  light  on 
the  cottage  wall,  or  one  blue  cloud  in  the  sky,  which  may  attract 
the  eye  as  leading  light,  or  leading  gloom,  above  all  others. 
But  the  observance  of  the  rule  is  often  so  cunningly  concealed 
by  the  great  composers,  that  its  force  is  hardly  at  first  trace- 
able ;  and  you  will  generally  find  that  they  are  vulgar  pictures 
in  which  the  law  is  strikiiujhj  manifest.  This  may  be  simply 
illustrated  by  musical  melody  ;  for  instance,  in  such  phrases 
as  this  : 


:;ri» 


^ 


^EfEiE 


&C. 


one  note  (here  the  upper  g)  rules  the  whole  passage,  and  has 
the  full  energy  of  it  concentrated  in  itself.  Such  passages, 
corresponding  to  completely  subordinated  compositions  in 
painting,  are  ajot  to  be  wearisome  if  often  repeated.  But  in 
such  a  phrase  as  this  : 


rx^zrrft^^  1 1  h 


-F^-T-F- 


^rvTJn 


<k6. 


it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  which  is  the  principal  note.     The  a 
in  the  last  bar  is  lightly  dominant,  but  there  is  a  very  equal 
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current  of  power  running  through  the  whole  ;  and  such  pas. 
sages  rarely  weary.  And  this  principle  holds  through  vast 
scales  of  arrangement ;  so  that  in  the  grandest  compositions, 
such  as  Paul  Veronese's  Marriage  in  Cana,  or  Raphael's  Dis- 
puta,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  at  once  on  the  principal  figure  ;  and 
very  commonly  the  figure  which  is  really  chief  does  not  catch 
the  eye  at  first,  but  is  gradually  felt  to  be  more  and  more 
conspicuous  as  we  gaze.  Thus  in  Titian's  grand  composition 
of  the  Cornaro  Family,  the  fignire  meant  to  be  principal  is  a 
youth  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  whose  portrait  it  was  evidently  the 
painter's  object  to  make  as  interesting  as  possible.  But  a 
grand  Madonna,  and  a  St.  George  with  a  drifting  banner,  and 
many  figures  more,  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  first 
catch  the  eye  ;  little  by  little  we  are  led  away  from  them  to  a 
gleam  of  pearly  light  in  the  lower  corner,  and  find  that,  from 
the  head  which  it  shines  upon,  we  can  turn  our  eyes  no  more. 

As,  in  every  good  picture,  nearly  all  laws  of  design  are  more 
or  less  exemplified,  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  an  easier  way  of 
explaining  them  to  analj'se  one  composition  thoroughly,  than 
to  give  instances  from  various  works.  I  shall  therefore  take 
one  of  Turner's  simplest  ;  which  will  allow  us,  so  to  speak, 
easily  to  decompose  it,  and  illustrate  each  law  by  it  as  we 
proceed. 

Figure  32.  is  a  rude  sketch  ©f  the  arrangement  of  the  whole 
subject  ;  the  old  bridge  over  the  Moselle  at  Coblentz,  the 
town  of  Coblentz  on  the  right,  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the  left. 
The  leading  or  master  feature  is,  of  course  the  tower  on  the 
bridge.  It  is  kept  from  being  too  principal  by  an  important 
group  on  each  side  of  it ;  the  boats,  on  the  right,  and  Ehren- 
breitstein beyond.  The  boats  are  large  in  mass,  and  more 
forcible  in  colour,  but  they  are  broken  into  small  divisions, 
while  the  tower  is  simple,  and  therefore  it  still  leads.  Ehren- 
breitstein is  noble  in  its  mass,  but  so  reduced  by  aerial  per- 
spective of  colour  that  it  cannot  contend  with  the  tower,  which 
therefore  holds  the  e^'e,  and  becomes  the  key  of  the  pictura 
We  shall  see  presently  how  the  very  objects  which  seem  at 
first  to  contend  with  it  for  the  mastery  are  made,  occultly  to 
increase  its  preeminence. 
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Z.    THE    T.AW  OP  REPETITION. 

Another  importn,iit,  means  of  expro8Hin<^  nnity  is  to  mark 
some  kind  of  Kympathy  among  tlic  diJlerent  objec-is,  and  \)i'.Y' 
haps  the  pleasantcst,  because  most  surprising-,  kind  of  sym- 
pathy, is  when  one  group  imitates  or  repeats  another  ;  not  in 
the  way  of  bahmce  or  symmetry,  but  su Inordinately,  like  a  far- 
away and  broken  echo  of  it.  Prout  has  insisted  niucli  on  tliis 
law  in  all  his  writings  on  composition  ;  and  I  think  it  is  even 
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Fig.  32. 


more  authoritatively  present  in  the  minds  of  most  great  com- 
posers than  the  law  of  princii:)alit3'.  It  is  quite  curious  to  se« 
the  pains  that  Turner  sometimes  takes  to  echo  an  important 
passage  of  colour  ;  in  the  Pembroke  Castle  for  instance,  there 
are  two  fishing-boats,  one  with  a  red,  and  another  with  a  white 
sail.  In  a  line  with  them,  on  the  beach,  are  two  fish  in  jore. 
cisely  the  same  relative  positions  ;  one  red  and  one  white.  It 
is  observable  that  he  uses  the  artifice  chiefly  in  pictures  where 
he  wishes  to  obtain  an  expression  of  rejDose  :  in  my  notice  of 
the  plate  of  Scarborough,  in  the  series  of  the  "  Harbours  of 
England,"  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  dwell  on  this  point , 
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and  I  extract  in  the  note  *  one  or  two  sentences  wliich  explain 
the  principle.  In  the  composition  I  huve  chosen  for  our  illus 
tration,  this  redupUcation  is  employed  to  a  singular  extent. 
The  tower,  or  leadinj^  feature,  is  first  repeated  by  the  low  echo 
of  it  to  the  left  ;  put  your  finger  over  this  lower  tower,  and  see 
how  the  picture  is  spoiled.  Then  the  spires  of  Coblentz  are 
all  arranged  in  couples  (how  they  are  arranged  in  reality  does 
not  matter  ;  when  we  are  composing  a  great  picture,  we  must 
play  the  towers  about  till  they  come  right,  as  fearlessly  as  if 
they  were  chessmen  instead  of  cathedrals).  The  dual  arrange- 
ment of  these  towers  w'ould  have  been  too  easily  seen,  were  it 
not  for  a  little  one  which  pretends  to  make  a  triad  of  the  last 
group  on  the  right,  but  is  so  faint  as  hardly  to  be  discernible  : 
it  just  takes  off  the  attention  from  the  artifice,  helped  in  doing 
so  by  the  mast  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  which,  however,  has 
instantly  its  own  duplicate  put  at  the  stern.f  Then  there  is 
the  large  boat  near,  and  its  echo  beyond  it.  That  echo  is  di- 
vided into  two  again,  and  each  of  those  two  smaller  boats  has 
two  figures  in  it ;  while  two  figures  are  also  sitting  together 
on  the  great  rudder  that  lies  half  in  the  water,  and  half  aground. 
Then,  finally,  the  great  mass  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  which  ap- 
pears at  first  to  have  no  answering  form,  has  almost  its /ac- 
dmile  in  the  bank  on  which  the  girl  is  sitting  ;  this  bank  is 
as  absolutely  essential  to  the  completion  of  the  picture  as  any 
object  in  the  whole  series.  All  this  is  done  to  deepen  the  ef- 
fect of  repose. 

Symmetry  or  the  balance  of  parts  or  masses  in  nearly  equal 
opposition,  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  treatment  under  the 

*  "In  general,  tliroughout  Nature,  retlection  and  repetition  are  peace- 
ful things,  associated  with  the  idea  of  quiet  succession  in  events,  that 
one  day  should  be  like  another  day,  or  one  history  the  repetition  of  an- 
other history,  being  more  or  less  results  of  quietness,  while  dissimilarity 
and  non-succession  are  results  of  interference  and  disquietude.  Thus, 
though  an  echo  actually  increases  the  quantity  of  sound  lieard,  its  rep- 
etition of  the  note  or  syllable  gives  an  idea  of  calmness  attainable  in  no 
other  way  ;  hence  also  the  feeling  of  calm  given  to  a  landscape  by  th© 
voice  of  a  cuckoo.' 

f  This  is  obscure  in  the  rude  woodcut,  the  masts  being  so  delicate 
that  they  are  confused  among  the  lines  of  reflection.  In  the  original 
\Xi»y  have  orange  light  upon  them,  relieved  against  purple  behind. 
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law  of  Repetition.  For  {\\o.  oppoHition,  in  a  symmetrical  ob- 
ject, is  of  like  tliin<;s  lellecting- eaeli  other  ;  it  is  not  tlui  bal- 
ance of  contrary  natures  (like  that  of  day  and  night)  but  (;f 
like  natures  or  like  forms  ;  one  side  of  a  loaf  being  set  like  the 
reflection  of  tlui  other  in  water. 

Symmetry  in  Nat«ro  is,  however,  never  formal  nor  accurate. 
She  takes  the  greatest  care  to  secure  some  diflterence  between 
the  corresponding  things  or  parts  of  things  ;  and  an  approx- 
imation to  accurate  symmetry  is  only  permitted  in  animals 
because  their  motions  secure  perpetual  difference  between  the 
balancing  parts.  Stand  before  a  min'or  ;  hold  your  arms  in 
precisely'  the  same  position  at  each  side,  your  head  uj^right 
your  body  straight  ;  divide  your  hair  exactly  in  the  middle, 
and  get  it  as  nearly  as  you  can  into  exactly  the  same  shape 
over  each  ear.  and  you  will  see  the  eiTect  of  accurate  symme- 
try ;  you  will  see,  no  less,  how  all  grace  and  power  in  the 
human  form  result  from  the  interference  of  motion  and  life 
with  symmetry,  and  from  the  reconciliation  of  its  balance  with 
its  changefuluess.  Your  position,  as  seen  in  the  mirror,  is 
the  highest  type  of  symmetry  as  understood  by  modern  ar- 
chitects. 

In  many  sacred  compositions,  living  symmetry,  the  balance 
of  harmonious  opposites,  is  one  of  the  profoundest  sources  of 
their  power  :  almost  any  works  of  the  early  painters,  Angelico, 
Perugino,  Giotto,  &c.,  will  furnish  you  with  notable  instances 
of  it.  The  Madonna  of  Perugino  in  the  National  Gallery,  with 
the  angel  Michael  on  one  side  and  Raphael  on  the  other,  is  as 
beautiful  an  example  as  you  can  have. 

In  landscape,  the  principle  of  balance  is  more  or  less  earned 
out,  in  proportion  to  the  wish  of  the  painter  to  express  dis- 
ciplined calmness.  In  bad  compositions  as  in  bad  archi- 
tecture, it  is  formal,  a  tree  on  one  side' answering  a  tree  on 
the  other  ;  but  in  good  compositions,  as  in  graceful  statues,  it 
is  always  easy,  and  sometimes  hardly  traceable.  In  the  Co- 
blentz,  however,  you  cannot  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
the  boats  on  one  side  of  the  tower  and  the  figures  on  the  other 
are  set  in  nearly  equal  balance  :  the  tower,  as  a  central  mass 
uniting  both. 
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3.    THE    LAW  OF  CONTINUITY. 

Another  important  and  pleasurable  way  of  expressing  unity» 
is  by  giving  some  orderly  succession  to  a  number  of  objects 
more  or  less  similar.  And  this  succession  is  most  interesting 
^Yhen  it  is  connected  Avith  some  gradual*cliange  in  the  aspect 
or  character  of  the  objects.  Thus  the  succession  of  the  pillars 
of  a  cathedral  aisle  is  most  interesting  when  they  retire  in 
perspective,  becoming  more  and  more  obscure  in  distance  ;  so 
the  succession  of  mountain  jn'omontories  one  behind  another, 
on  the  flanks  of  a  valley  ;  so  the  succession  of  clouds,  fading 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  horizon  ;  each  promontory 
and  each  cloud  being  of  different  shape,  3'et  all  evidently  fol- 
lowing in  a  calm  and  appointed  order.  If  there  be  no  change 
at  all  in  the  shape  or  size  of  the  objects,  there  is  no  continuity  ; 
there  is  only  repetition — monoton}'.  It  is  the  change  in  shape 
which  suggests  the  idea  of  their  being  individually  free,  and 
able  to  escape,  if  they  liked,  from  the  law  that  rules  them, 
and  yet  submitting  to  it.  I  will  leave  our  chosen  illustrative 
composition  for  a  moment  to  take  up  another,  still  more  ex- 
pressive of  this  law.  It  is  one  of  Turner's  most  tender  studies, 
a  sketch  on  Calais  Sands  at  sunset  ;  so  delicate  in  the  expres- 
sion of  wave  and  cloud,  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  try  to 
reach  it  with  any  kind  of  outline  in  a  woodcut ;  but  the  rough 
sketch,  Fig.  33.,  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  its  aiTangement. 
The  aim  of  the  painter  has  been  to  give  the  intensest  ex])res- 
sion  of  repose,  together  with  the  enchanted  lidling,  monoto- 
nous motion  of  cloud  and  wave.  All  the  clouds  are  moving 
in  innumerable  ranks  after  the  sun,  meeting  towards  the 
jioint  in  the  horizon  where  he  has  set ;  and  the  tidal  waves 
gain  in  winding  currents  upon  the  sand,  with  that  stealthy 
haste  in  which  they  cross  each  other  so  quietly,  at  their  edges  : 
just  folding  one  over  another  as  they  meet,  like  a  little  piece 
of  ruffled  silk,  and  leaping  up  a  little  as  two  children  kiss  and 
clap  their  hands,  and  then  going  on  again,  each  in  its  silent 
hurry,  drawing  pointed  arches  on  the  sand  as  their  thin  edges 
intersect  in  ptirting  ;  but  all  this  would  not  have  been  enough 
expressed  without  the  line  of  the  old  pier-timbers,  black  with 
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words,  strained  .'vnd  b(!iii  by  \\w  slorin  waves,  mid  now  secnn- 
\\v^  to  stoop  in  followin*^"  one  Hnothcr,  like  dark  ghosts  esctaj)- 
ing  slowly  from  the  cruelty  of  the  i)ursuing  sea. 

I  need  not,  I  hope,  point  out  to  the  reader  tin;  illustration 
of  this  law  of  continuance  in  the  subject  (thosen  for  our  gen- 
eral illustration.  It  was  simply  that  gradual  succession  of  the 
retiring  arches  of  the  bridge  Avhich  induced.  Turner  to  paint 
the  subject  at  all  ;  and  it  was  this  same  principle  which  led 
him  always  to  seize  on  subjects  including  long  bridges  where- 
over  he  could   find   them  ;  but   especially,   observe,  .unequal 
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l)ridges,  having  the  highest  arch  at  one  side  rather  than  at 
the  centre.  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  irrespective  of  general 
laws  of  composition,  and.  connected  with  the  nature  of  rivers, 
which  I  may  as  well  stop  a  minute  to  tell  you  about,  and  let 
you  rest  from  the  study  of  composition. 

All  rivers,  small  or  large,  agree  in  one  character,  they  like 
to  lean  a  little  on  one  side  :  they  cannot  bear  to  have  their 
channels  deepest  in  the  middle,  but  will  always,  if  they  can, 
have  one  bank  to  sun  themselves  upon,  and  another  to  get 
cool  under  ;  one  shingly  shore  to  play  over,  where  they  may 
be  shallow,  and  foolish,  and  childlike,  and  another  steep  shore, 
under  which  they  can  pause,  and  purify  themselves,  and  get 
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their  strength  of  waves  fully  together  for  due  occasion 
Rivers  in  this  way  are  just  like  wise  men,  who  keep  one  side 
of  their  life  for  play,  and  another  for  work  ;  and  can  be  brill- 
iant, and  chattering,  and  transparent,  when  they  are  at  ease, 
and  yet  take  deep  counsel  on  the  other  side  when  they  set 
themselves  to  their  main  purpose.  And  rivers  are  just  in  this 
divided,  also,  like  wicked  and  good  men  :  the  good  rivers  have 
serviceable  deep  places  all  along  their  banks,  that  ships  can 
sail  in  ;  but  the  wicked  rivers  go  scoopingly  irregularly  under 
their  banks  until  they  get  full  of  strangling  eddies,  which  no 
boat  can  row  over  without  being  twisted  against  the  rocks  ; 
and  pools  like  wells,  which  no  one  can  get  out  of  but  the 
water-kelpie  that  lives  at  the  bottom  ; — but,  wicked  or  good, 
the  rivers  all  agree  in  having  two  kinds  of  sides.  Now  the 
natural  way  in  which  a  village  stonemason  therefore  throws 
a  bridge  over  a  strong  stream  is,  of  course,  to  build  a  great 
door  to  let  the  cat  through,  and  little  doors  to  let  the  kittens 
through  ;  a  great  arch  for  the  great  current,  to  give  it  room 
in  flood  time,  and  little  arches  for  the  little  currents  along 
the  shallow  shore.  This,  even  without  any  prudential  respect 
for  the  floods  of  the  great  current,  he  would  do  in  simple 
economy  of  work  and  stone  ;  for  the  smaller  your  arches  are, 
the  less  material  you  want  on  their  flanks.  Two  arches  over 
the  same  span  of  river,  supposing  the  butments  are  at  the 
same  depth,  are  cheaper  than  one,  and  that  by  a  great  deal  ; 
BO  that,  where  the  current  is  shallow,  the  village  mason  makes 
his  arches  many  and  low  ;  as  the  water  gets  deeper,  and  it 
becomes  troublesome  to  build  his  piers  up  from  the  bottom, 
he  throws  his  arches  wider  ;  at  last  he  comes  to  the  deep 
stream,  and,  as  he  cannot  build  at  the  bottom  of  that,  he 
throws  his  largest  arch  over  it  with  a  leap,  and  with  another 
little  one  or  so  gains  the  opposite  shore.  Of  course  as  arches 
are  wider  they  must  be  higher,  or  they  will  not  stand  ;  so  the 
roadway  must  rise  as  the  arches  widen.  And  thus  we  have 
the  general  type  of  bridge,  \\ii\\  its  highest  and  widest  arch 
towards  one  side,  and  a  train  of  minor  arches  running  over 
the  flat  shore  on  the  other  ;  usually  a  steep  bank  at  the  river- 
side next  the  large  arch  ;  always,  of  course,  a  flat  shore  od 
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the  sidoof  llir  snuiU  ours  ;  and  tlic  Ix'iid  of  ilio  river  assuredly 
concave  towards  tliis  Hat,  ciittiuj;-  round,  witli  a  sweep  into 
the  steep  bank  ;  or,  if  there  is  no  steep  bank,  still  assuredly 
cuttin*;'  into  the  shore  at  the  steep  end  of  the  bridge. 

Now  this  kind  of  bridge,  sympathising,  as  it  does,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  river,  and  marking  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  has 
to  deal  with  and  con(|uer,  is  the  ideal  of  a  bridge  ;  and  all  en- 
deavoiu's  to  do  the  thing  in  a  grand  engineer's  manner,  with 
a  level  roadway  and  equal  arches,  are  barbarous ;  not  only  be- 
cause all  monotonous  forms  are  ugly  in  themselves,  but  be- 
cause the  mind  perceives  at  once  that  there  has  been  cost 
uselessl}^  thrown  away  for  the  sake  of  formality.* 

AVell,  to  return  to  our  continuity.  We  see  that  the  Tur- 
nerian  bridge  in  Fig.  82.  is  of  the  absolutely  perfect  type,  and 
is  still  farther  interesting  by  having  its  main  arch  crowned  by 
a  watch-tower.  But  as  I  w^ant  you  to  note  especially  what 
perhaps  was  not  the  case  in  the  real  bridge,  but  is  entirely 
Turner's  doing,  you  will  find  that  though  the  arches  diminish 
gradually,  not  one   is  regularly  diminished — they  are  all  of 

*  The  cost  of  art  in  getting  a  bridge  level  is  always  lost,  for  3'ou  must 
get  up  to  the  height  of  the  central  arch  at  any  rate,  and  you  only  can 
make  the  whole  bridge  level  by  putting  the  hill  farther  back,  and  pre- 
tending to  have  got  rid  of  it  when  you  have  not,  but  have  only  wasted 
money  in  building  an  unnecessary  embankment.  Of  course,  the  bridge 
should  not  be  difficultly  or  dangerously  steep,  but  the  necessary  slope, 
whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  in  the  bridge  itself,  as  far  as  the  bridge 
can  take  it,  and  not  pushed  aside  into  the  approach,  as  in  our  Waterloo 
road  ;  the  only  rational  excuse  for  doing  which  is  that  when  the  slope 
must  be  long  it  is  inconvenient  to  put  on  a  drag  at  the  top  of  the  bridge, 
and  that  any  restiveness  of  the  horse  is  more  dangerous  on  the  bridge 
than  on  the  embankment.  To  this  I  answer  :  first,  it  is  not  more  dan- 
gerous in  reality,  though  it  looks  so,  for  the  bridge  is  alv^ays  guarded  by 
an  effective  parapet,  but  the  embankment  is  sure  to  have  no  parapet,  or 
only  a  useless  rail  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  slope  on 
the  bridge,  and  make  the  roadway  wide  in  proportion,  so  as  to  be  quite 
safe,  because  a  little  waste  of  space  on  the  river  is  no  loss,  but  your 
wide  embankment  at  the  side  loses  good  ground  ;  and  so  my  picturesque 
bridges  are  right  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  I  hope  to  see  them  built  again 
Home  day,  instead  of  the  fright'.ul  straight-backed  things  which  wt 
fancy  are  fine,  and  accept  from  the  pontifical  rigidities  ol  the  engineer 
ing  mind. 
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different  slia2)es  and  sizes  :  jou  cannot  see  this  clearly  in  Fig. 
32.,  but  in  the  larger  diagram,  Fig.  34.,  opposite,  you  will 
"with  ease.  This  is  indeed  also  part  of  the  ideal  of  a  bridge, 
because  the  lateral  currents  near  the  shore  are  of  course  ir- 
regular in  size,  and  a  simple  builder  would  naturally  vary  his 
arches  accordingly  ;  and  also,  if  the  bottom  was  rocky,  build 
his  piers  where  the  rocks  came.  But  it  is  not  as  a  part  of 
bridge  ideal,  but  as  a  necessity  of  all  noble  composition,  that 
this  irregularity  is  introduced  by  Turner,  It  at  once  raises 
the  object  thus  treated  from  the  lower  or  vulgar  unity  of  rigid 
law  to  the  greater  unity  of  clouds,  and  waves,  and  trees,  and 
human  souls,  each  different,  each  obedient,  and  each  in  har- 
monious service. 

4.    THE    LAW    OF    CURVATURE. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  be  noticed  in  this  bridge 
of  Turner's.  Not  only  does  it  slope  away  unequally  at  its 
sides,  but  it  slopes  in  a  gradual  though  very  subtle  curve. 
And  if  you  substitute  a  straight  line  for  this  curve  (drawing 
one  with  a  rule  from  the  base  of  the  tower  on  each  side  to  the 
ends  of  the  bridge,  in  Fig.  34.,  and  effacing  the  curve),  you 
will  instantly  see  that  the  design  has  suffered  grievously. 
You  may  ascertain,  by  experiment,  that  all  beautiful  objects 
whatsoever  are  thus  terminated  by  delicately  curved  lines,  ex- 
cept where  the  straight  line  is  indispensable  to  their  use  or 
stability  :  and  that  wdien  a  complete  system  of  straight  lines, 
throughout  the  form,  is  necessary  to  that  stability,  as  in  crys- 
tals, the  beauty,  if  any  exists,  is  in  colour  and  transparency, 
not  in  form.  Cut  out  the  shape  of  any  crystal  you  like,  in 
white  wax  or  wood,  and  put  it  beside  a  white  lily,  and  you 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  curvature  in  its  purity,  irrespective 
of  added  colour,  or  other  interfering  elements  of  beauty. 

Well,  as  curves  are  more  beautiful  than  straight  lines,  it  is 
necessary  to  a  good  composition  that  its  continuities  of  object, 
mass,  or  colour  should  be,  if  possible,  in  curves,  rather  than 
btraight  lines  or  angular  ones.  Perhaps  one  of  the  simplest 
and  prettiest  examples  of  a  graceful  continuity  of  this  kind  is 
in  the  line  traced  at  any  moment  by  the  corks  of  a  net  as  i^. 
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is  being  drawn  :  nearly  ever}'  person  is  more  or  le.ss  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  dotted  line.  Now  it  is  almost  always 
possible,  not  only  to  secure  such  a  continuity  in  the  arrange- 
ment or  boundaries  of  objects  which,  like  these  bridge  arches 
or  the  corks  of  the  net,  are  actually  connected  witli  each  other, 
but — and  this  is  a  still  more  noble  and  interesting  kiud  of 
continuity — among  features  which  appear  at  first  entirely 
separate.  Thus  the  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  on  the  left,  in 
Fig.  32.,  appear  at  first  independent  of  each  other ;  but  when 
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I  give  their  profile,  on  a  larger  scale,  Fig.  35.,  the  reader  may 
easily  perceive  tliat  there  is  a  subtle  cadence  and  harmony 
amon<2:  them.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  thev  are  all  bounded 
by  one  grand  curve,  traced  by  the  dotted  line  ;  out  of  the 
seven  towers,  four  precisely  touch  this  curve,  the  others  only 
falling  back  from  it  here  and  there  to  keep  the  eye  from  dis 
covering  it  too  easily. 

And  it  is  not  only  always  jyossihle  to  obtain   continuities  of 
this  kiud  :  it  is,  in  drawing  large  forest  or  mountain  forms  es- 
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sontial  to  trutli.  Tlu>  towc^rs  of  Elireiibrcitsteiii  nii^lii  or 
niight  not  in  reality  fall  into  such  u  curve,  but  assuredly  the 
basalt  rock  on  which  they  stand  did  ;  for  all  mountain  forms 
not  cloven  into  absolute  precipice,  nor  covered  by  straight 
slopes  of  shales,  are  more  or  less  governed  by  these  great 
curves,  it  being  one  of  the  aims  of  Nature  in  all  her  work  to 
produce  them.  The  reader  must  already  know  this,  if  lie  has 
been  able  to  sketch  at  all  anjong  the  mountains  ;  if  not,  let 
him  merely  draw  for  himself,  carefully,  the  outlines  of  any 
low  hills  accessible  to  him,  where  they  are  tolerably  steep,  or 
of  the  woods  which  grow  on  them.  The  steeper  shore  of  the 
Thames  at  Maidenhead,  or  .any  of  the  downs  at  Brighton  or 
Dover,  or,  even  nearer,  about  Croydon  (as  Addington  Hills), 
are  easily  accessible  to  a  Londoner ;  and  he  will  soon  find  not 
only  how  constant,  but  how  graceful  the  curvature  is.  Grace- 
ful curvature  is  dislinguislied  from  ungraceful  by  two  charac- 
ters :  first,  its  moderation,  that  is  to  say,  its  close  approach  to 
straightness  in  some  parts  of  its  course  ;*  and,  secondly,  b}' 
its  variation,  that  is  to  say,  its  never  remaining  equal  in  de- 
gree at  different  parts  of  its  course. 

This  variation  is  itself  twofold  in  all  good  curves. 

A.  There  is,  first,  a  steady  change  through  the  whole  line 
from  less  to  more  curvature,  or  more  to  less,  so  that  no  part 


Fig.  36. 

of  the  line  is  a  segment  of  a  circle,  or  can  be  drawn  by  com- 
passes in  any  way  whatever.  Thus,  in  Fig.  36.,  a  is  a  bad 
curve,  because  it  is  part  of  a  circle,  and  is  therefore  monoto- 
nous t*hroughout  ;  but  b  is  a  good  curve,  because  it  continu- 
ally changes  its  direction  as  it  proceeds. 

*  I  cannot  waste  space  here  by  reprinting  what  1  have  -  id  in  otlier 
books:  but  the  reader  ought,  if  possible,  to  refer  to  the  notices  of  thin 
part  of  our  subject  in  'Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iv.  chap,  xviii  ,  and 
"Stones  of  Venice/'  vol.  iii    chap.  L  §  8. 
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Theirs/  diftereuce  between  good  and  bad  drawing  of  tree 
boughs  consists  in  observance  of  this  fact.     Thus,  when  I  put 

leaves  on  the  Une  6,  as  in  Fig.  37.,  you 
can  immediately  feel  the  springinesH 
of  character  dependent  on  the  change- 
fulness  of  the  curve.  You  may  put 
leaves  on  the  other  line  for  yourself, 
but  you  will  find  you  cannot  make  a  right  tree  spray  of  it. 
For  ail  tree  boughs,  large  or  small,  as  well  as  all  noble  nat- 
ural lines  whatsoever,  agree  in  this  character ;  and  it  is  a 
point  of  primal  necessity  that 
your  eye  should  always  seize 
and  your  hand  trace  it.  Here 
ai'e  two  more  iDortions  of  good 
carves,  with  leaves  put  on  them 
at  the  extremities  instead  of  the 
flanks.  Fig.  38.  ;  and  two  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  masses 
of  foliage  seen  a  little  farther 
off,  Fig.  39.,  which  you  may  in 
like  manner  amuse  yourseK  by 
turnin""  into  se<?ments  of  circles 
— you  will  see  with  what  result, 
beside  you  by  this  time,  many  good  studies  of  tree  boughs 

carefully  made,  in  which  you  may  study 
variations  of  curvature  in  their  most 
complicated  and  lovely  forms.* 

B.  Not  only  does  every  good  cui-ve 
vary  in  general  tendency,  but  it  is 
modulated,  as  it  proceeds,  by  myriads 
of  subordinate  curves.  Thus  the  out- 
lines of  a  tree  trunk  are  never  as  at  a, 
Fig.  40,  but  as  at  h.  So  also  in  waves, 
clouds,  and  all  other  nobly  formed  masses.  Thus  another 
essential  difference  between  good  and  bad  drawing,  or  good 
and  bad  sculpture,  depends  on  the  quantity  and  refinement 

*  If  you  liappen  to  be  reading  at  this  part  of  the  hook,  without  having 
gone  through  any  previous  practice,  turn  back  to  the  sketch  of  the 


Fig.  38. 

I  hope,  however,  you  have 


Fig.  39. 
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of  minor  (Mirv;Hnr(>s  carried,  l)y  {^ood  work,  into  tlio  great  lines. 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  this  is  not  variation  in  large  curves, 
but  composition  of  large  curves  out  of 
small  ones  ;  it  is  an  inereiiseiu  thecjnantity 
of  the  beautiful  element,  b\d  not  a  change 
in  its  nature. 

5.    THE    LAW    OF    RADIATION. 

We  have  hitherto  been  concerned  only 
with  the  binding  of  our  various  objects 
into  beautiful  lines  or  processions.  The 
next  point  we  have  to  consider  is,  how  we 
may  unite  these  lines  or  processions  them- 
selves, so  as  to  make  groups  of  tliem. 

Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  harmonies  of 
lines.  One  in  which,  moving  more  or  less 
side  by  side,  they  variously,  but  evidently 
with  consent,  retire  from  or  approach  each 
other,  intersect  or  oppose  each  other  :  cur- 
rents of  melody  in  music,  for  different 
voices,  thus  approach  and  cross,  fall  and 
rise,  in  harmony  ;  so  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
as  they  approach  the  shore,  flow  into  one 
another  or  cross,  but  with  a  great  unity 
through  all ;  and  so  various  lines  of  com- 
position often  flow  harmoniously  through 
and  across  each  other  in  a  picture.  But  the  most  simple  and 
perfect  connexion  of  lines  is  by  radiation  ;  that  is,  by  their 
all  spiiuging  from  one  point,  or  clofiing  towards  it :  and  this 
harmony  is  often,  in  Nature  almost  always,  united  with  the 
other  ;  as  the  boughs  of  trees,  though  they  intersect  and  play 
amongst  each  other  iiTegularly,  indicate  by  their  general  ten- 
dency their  origin  from  one  root.  An  essential  part  of  the 
beauty  of  all  vegetable  form  is  in  this  radiation :  it  is  seen 
most  simph'  in  a  single  flower  or  leaf,  as  in  a  convolvulus 

ramification  of  stone  pine.  Fig.  4.  page  30.,  and  examine  the  curves  of 
its  boughs  one  by  one,  trying  them  by  the  conditions  here  stated  uudel 
the  heads  A.  and  B. 


Fig.  40. 
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bell,  or  chestnut  leaf ;  but  more  beautifully  in  the  compli- 
cated arrangements  of  the  large  boughs  and  sprays.  For 
a  leaf  is  only  a  flat  piece  of  radiation  ;  but  the  tree  throws  its 
branches  on  all  sides,  and  even  in  every  profile  view  of  it, 
which  presents  a  radiation  more  or  less  correspondent  to  that 
of  its  leaves,  it  is  more  beautiful,  because  varied  by  the  free 
dora  of  the  separate  branches.  I  believe  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that,  in  all  trees,  the  angle  at  which,  in  their  leaves, 
the  lateral  ribs  are  set  on  their  central  rib  is  approximately 
the  same  at  which  the  branches  leave  the 
great  stem  ;  and  thus  each  s*ection  of  the 
tree  would  present  a  kind  of  magnified 
view  of  its  own  leaf,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
terfering force  of  gravity  on  the  masses  of 
foliage.  This  force  in  proportion  to  their 
age,  and  the  lateral  leverage  upon  them, 
bears  them  downwards  at  the  extremities, 
so  that,  as  before  noticed,  the  lower  the 
bough  grows  on  the  stem,  the  more  it  droops 
(Fig.  17,  p.  295.)  ;  besides  this,  nearly  all 
beautiful  trees  have  a  tenden(^y  to  divide  into  two  or  more 
principal  masses,  which  give  a  prettier  and  more  complicated 
symmetry  than  if  one  stem  ran  all  the  way  up  the  centre. 
Fig.  41.  may  thus  be  considered  the  simplest  type  of  tree 
radiation,  as  opposed  to  leaf  radiation.  In  this  tigui'e,  how- 
ever, all  secondary  ramification  is  unrepresented,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  ;  but  if  we  take  one  half  of 
such  a  tree,  and  merely  give  two  secondary  branches 
to  each  main  branch  (as  represented  in  the  general 
branch  structure  shown  at  b,  Fig.  18.,  p.  296),  we 
shall  have  the  form,  Fig.  42.  This  I  consider  the 
perfect  general  type  of  tree  structure  ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ously connected  with  certain  forms  of  Greek,  Byzan- 
tine, and  Gothic  ornamentation,  into  the  discussion 
of  which,  however,  we  must  not  enter  here.  It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  both  in  Figs.  41.  and  42.  all  the  branches  so  spring 
from  the  main  stem  as  very  nearly  to  suggest  their  united 
radiation  from  the  root  ii.     This  is  by  no  means  universally^ 


Fio.   41. 


Fio.  42. 
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the  cnso  ;  but  if  llu-  l)r;iii('li('s  do  not  l)eii(l  towards  ;i  point  in 
the  root,  they  iit  least  converj^e  to  some  i)oiiit  or  other.  In 
the  examples  in  Fig.  43.,  llu^  mathematical  centre  of  curvature, 
a,  is  thus,  in  one  case,  on  the 
ground  at  some  distance  from 
the  root,  and  in  the  other,  near 
the  top  of  the  tree.  Half,  only, 
of  each  tree  is  given,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness :  Fii^f.  44 
gives  both  sides  of  another  ex- 
ample, in  which  the  origins  of  ** 
curvatm-e  are  below  the  root. 
As  the  positions  of  such  points 
may  be  varied  without  end,  and  as  the  arrangement  of  the  lines 
is  also  farther  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  bouglis  springing 
for  the  most  part  in  a  spiral  order  round  the  tree, 
and  at  proportionate  distances,  the  systems  of  curva- 
ture which  regulate  the  form  of  vegetation  are  quite 
infinite.  Infinite  is  a  word  easily  said,  and  easily 
written,  and  people  do  not  always  mean  it  when  they 
say  it ;  in  this  case  I  do  mean  it ;  the  number  of 
systems  is  incalculable,  and  even  to  furnish  any 
thing  like  a  representative  number  of  types,  I  should 
have  to  give  several  hundreds  of  figures  such  as 
Fig.  44.* 

Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  been  speaking 
of  the  great  relations  of  stem  and  branches.  The 
forms  of  the  branches  themselves  are  recfulated  bv 
still  more  subtle  laws,  for  they  occupy  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  form  of  the  tree  and  of 
Fio.  44.  i\^Q  leaf.  The  leaf  has  a  flat  ramification  ;  the  tree 
a  completely  rounded  one  ;  the  bough  is  neither  rounded  nor 
flat,  but  has  a  structure  exactly  balanced  between  the  two,  in 
a  half-flattened,  half-rounded  flake,  closely  resembling  in  shape 
one  of  the  thick  leaves  of  an  artichoke  or  the  flake  of  a  fir  cone  ; 
by  combination   forming  the  solid  mass  of  the   tree,  as  the 

*The  reader,  T  hope,  observes  always  that  every  line  in  tliese  figures 
is  itself  one  of  varying  cui"vaturc,  and  cannot  be  drawn  by  compasses. 
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leaves  compose  the  artichoke  head.  I  have  before  pointed  out 
to  you  the  geueral  reseiublance  of  these  branch  flakes  to  an 
extended  hand  ;  but  they  may  be  more  accurately  represented 
by  the  ribs  of  a  boat.     If  you  can  imagine  a  very  broad-headed 

and  flattened  boat  applied 
by  its  keel  to  the  end  of  a 
main  branch,*  as  in  Fig. 
45  ,  the  lines  which  its  ribs 
will  take,  and  the  general 
^^"'  '^^'  contour  of  it,  as  seen  in  dif. 

ferent  directions,  from  above  and  below  ;  and  from  one  side  and 
another,  will  give  you  the  closest  approximation  to  the  per- 
spectives and  foreshortenings  of  a  well-grown  branch-flake. 
Fig.  25.  above,  page  31G.,  is  an  unharmed  and  unrestrained 
shoot  of  healthy  young  oak  ;  and  if  you  compare  it  with  Fig. 
45.,  you  will  understand  at  once  the  action  of  the  lines  of  leaf- 
age ;  the  boat  only  failing  as  a  type  in  that  its  ribs  are  too 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other  at  tlie  sides,  while  the  bough 
sends  all  its  ramification  well  forwards,  rounding  to  the  head, 
that  it  may  accomplish  its  part 
in  the  outer  form  of  the  whole 
tree,  yet  always  securing  the 
compliance  with  the  great  uni- 
versal law  that  the  branches 
nearest  the  root  bend  most 
back  ;  and,  of  course,  throw- 
ing some  always  back  as  well  as  forwards  ;  the  appeai'ance  of 
reversed  action  being  much  increased,  and  rendered  more 
striking  and  beautiful,  by  perspective.  Figure  25.  shows  the 
perspective  of  such  a  bough  as  it  is  seen  from  below  ;  Fig.  46. 
gives  rudely  the  look  it  would  have  from  above. 

You  may  suppose,  if  you  have  not  ah'eady  discovered,  what 

*  I  hope  the  reader  nnderstauds  that  these  woodcuts  are  merely  fac' 
similes  of  the  sketches  I  make  at  the  side  of  my  paper  to  illustrate  my 
meauing  as  I  write — often  sadly  scrawled  if  I  want  to  get  on  to  some- 
thing else.  This  one  is  really  a  little  too  careless ;  but  it  would  take 
more  time  and  trovible  to  make  a  proper  drawing  of  so  odd  a  boat  tha» 
the  matter  is  worth.     It  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough  as  it  is. 
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ftubtletios  of  pc^rsjioctivc  and  li^lit  hikI  sluidc!  aio  involved  in 
the  drawinf>-  of  these  braiicli-llakes,  as  you  see  them  in  differ- 
ent directions  and  actions  ;  now  raised,  now  depressed  ; 
tonclied  on  the  edj^es  by  tlie  wind,  or  lifted  up  and  bent  back 
so  as  to  show  all  the  white  unchu'  surfaces  of  the  leaves  sliiver- 
ing  in  light,  as  the  bottom  of  a  boat  rises  white  with  spray  at 
the  surge-crest;  or  drooping  in  quietness  towards  the  dew  of 
the  grass  beneath  them  in  windless  mornings,  or  bowed  down 
under  oppressive  grace  of  deep-charged  snow.  Snow  time,  by 
tlie  way,  is  one  of  the  best  for  joractice  in  the  placing  of  free 
masses  ;  but  you  will  only  be  able  to  understand  them  thor- 
oughly by  beginning  with  a  single  bough  and  a  few  leaves 
placed  tolerably  even,  as  in  Fig.  38.  page  372.  First  one  with 
three  leaves,  a  central  and  two  lateral  ones,  as  at  a  ;  then  with 
five,  as  at  h,  and  so  on  ;  directing  your  whole  attention  to  the 
expression,  both  by  contour  and  light  and  shade,  of  the  boat- 
like arrangements,  which  in  your  earlier  studies,  will  have 
been  a  good  deal  confused,  partly  owing  to  your  inexj^erience, 
and  partly  to  the  depth  of  shade,  or  absolute  blackness  of  mass 
required  in  those  studies. 

One  thing  more  remains  to  be  noted,  and  I  will  let  3'ou  out 
of  the  wood.  You  see  that  in  every  generally  representative 
figure  I  have  surrounded  the  radiating  branches  with  a  dotted 
line :  such  lines  do  indeed  terminate  every  vegetable  form  ; 
and  you  see  that  they  are  themselves  beautiful  curves,  which, 
according  to  their  flo\v,  and  the  width  or  narrowness  of  the 
spaces  they  enclose,  characterize  the  species  of  tree  or  leaf, 
and  express  its  free  or  formal  action,  its  grace  of  youth  or 
weight  of  age.  So  that,  throughout  all  the  freedom  of  her 
wildest  foliage.  Nature  is  resolved  on  expressing  an  encom- 
passing limit  ;  and  marking  a  unity  in  the  whole  tree,  caused 
not  only  by  the  rising  of  its  branches  from  a  common  root, 
but  by  their  joining  in  one  work,  and  being  bound  by  a  com- 
mon law.  And  having  ascertjiined  this,  let  us  turn  back  for  a 
moment  to  a  point  in  leaf  structure  which,  I  doubt  not,  you 
must  already  have  observed  in  your  earlier  studies,  but  which 
it  is  well  to  state  here,  as  connected  with  the  unity  of  the 
branches  in  the  great  trees.     You  must  have  Jioticed,  I  should 
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think,  that  whenever  a  leaf  is  compound, — tliat  is  to  say,  di 
vided  into  other  leaflets  which  in  any  way  repeat  or  imitate 
the  form  of  the  whole  leaf, — those  leaflets  are  not  symmetrical, 
as  the  whole  leaf  is,  but  always  smaller  on  the  side  towards 
the  point  of  the  great  leaf,  so  as  to  express  their  subordination 
to  it,  and  show,  even  when  they  are  pulled  of!',  that  they  are 
not  small  independent  leaves,  but  members  of  one  large  leaf- 
Fig.  47.,  which  is  a  block-plan  of  a  leaf  of  columbine,  witli- 
out  its  minor  di\isions  on  the  edges,  will  illustrate  the  i)rin* 
ciple  clearly.  It  is  composed  of  a  central  large  mass,  A,  and 
two  lateral  ones,  of  which  the  one  on  the  right  only  is  lettered, 


B 


Fig.  47. 


B.  Each  of  these  masses  is  again  composed  of  three  others 
a  central  and  two  lateral  ones  ;  but  observe,  the  minor  one,  c 
of  A,  is  balanced  equally  by  its  opposite  ;  but  the  minor  b  1 
of  B  is  larger  than  its  opposite  h  2.  Again,  each  of  these 
minor  masses  is  divided  into  three  ;  but  while  the  central 
mass,  A  of  A,  is  symmetrically  divided,  the  b  of  B  is  unsym- 
metrical,  its  largest  side-lobe  being  lowest.  Again  h  2,  the 
lobe  c  1  (its  lowest  lobe  in  relation  to  b)  is  larger  than  c  2  ; 
and  so  also  in  b  1.  So  that  universally  one  lobe  of  a  lateral 
leaf  is  always  larger  than  the  other,  and  the  smaller  lobe  is 
that  which  is  nearer  the  central  mass  ;  the  lower  leaf,  as  ii 
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were  by  ooiirtosy,  sulxliiin^*"  some  of  its  own  (li*^iiity  or  power, 
in  the  iinnHMliato  presonc(>  of  the  greater  or  cajitain  leaf ;  .'ind 
ahvays  expressing,  tlici-cforc,  its  own  subordination  and  s(k> 
ondary  character.  This  law  is  carried  out  even  in  single 
leaves.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  upper  half,  towards  the  point 
of  the  spray,  is  always  the  smaller  ;  and  a  slightly  different 
curve,  more  convex  at  the  springing,  is  used  for  the  lower 
side,  giving  an  exquisite  variety  to  the  form  of  the  whole  leaf ; 
so  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  beauty  of  every  sub- 
ordinate leaf  throughout  the  tree,  is  made  to  dei:)end  on  its 
confession  of  its  own  lowliness  and  subjection. 

And  now,  if  we  bring  together  in  one  view  the  i^rinciples 
we  have  ascertained  in  trees,  we  shall  find  they  may  be 
summed  under  four  great  laws  ;  and  that  all  perfect  *  vege- 
table form  is  appointed  to  express  these  four  laws  in  noble 
balance  of  authority. 

1.  Support  from  one  living  root. 

2.  Radiation,  or  tendency  of  force  from  some  one  given 
point,  either  in  the  root,  or  in  some  stated  connexion  with  it. 

3.  Liberty  of  each  bough  to  seek  its  own  livelihood  and 
happiness  according  to  its  needs,  by  irregularities  of  action 
both  in  its  play  and  its  work,  either  stretching  out  to  get  its 
required  nourishment  from  light  and  rain,  by  finding  some 
sufficient  breathing-place  among  the  other  branches,  or  knot- 
ting and  gathering  itself  up  to  get  strength  for  any  load  which 
its  fruitful  blossoms  may  lay  upon  it,  and  for  any  stress  of  its 
storm-tossed  luxuriance  of  leaves  ;  or  playing  hither  and 
thither  as  the  fitful  sunshine  may  tempt  its  young  shoots,  in 
their  undecided  states  of  mind  about  their  future  life, 

4.  Imperative  requirement  of  each  bough  to  stop  within 
certain  limits,  expressive  of  its  kindly  fellowship  and  frater- 

*  Imperfect  vegetable  form  I  consider  that  wliicli  is  in  its  nature  de- 
pendent, as  in  runners  and  climbers  ;  or  whicli  is  susceptible  of  continual 
injury  without  materially  losirg  the  power  of  giving  pleasure  by  its 
aspect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  grasses.  I  have  not,  of  course,  space 
here  to  explain  these  minor  distinctions,  but  the  laws  above  stated  apply 
to  all  the  more  important  trees  and  shrubs  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the 
Student. 
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nity  with  the  l)ou<^'hs  in  its  neigh])orhood  ;  and  to  work  with 
them  ac-coriUng  to  its  power,  inagnitude,  and  state  of  health, 
to  bring  out  the  general  perfectness  of  the  great  curve,  and 
circumferent  stateliness  of  the  whole  tree. 

I  think  I  may  leave  you,  unhelped,  to  work  out  the  moral 
analogies  of  these  laws  ;  you  may,  perhaps,  however,  be  a  little 
puzzled  to  see  the  meeting  of  the  second  one.  It  typically 
expresses  that  healthy  human  actions  should  spring  radiantly 
(like  rays)  from  some  single  heart  motive ;  the  most  beautiful 
systems  of  action  taking  place  when  this  motive  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  whole  life,  and  the  action  is  clearly  seen  to  proceed 
from  it ;  while  also  many  beautiful  secondary  systems  of  action 
taking  place  from  motives  not  so  deep  or  central,  but  in  some 
beautiful  subordinate  connexion  with  the  central  or  life  motivB. 

The  other  laws,  if  you  think  over  them,  you  will  find  equally 
significative  ;  and  as  you  draw  trees  more  and  more  in  their 
various  states  of  health  and  hardship,  you  will  be  every  day 
more  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  types  they  present  of  the 
truths  most  essential  for  mankind  to  know  ;  *  and  you  will  see 
what  this  vegetation  of  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  our 
life,  first,  as  purifying  the  air  for  us  and  then  as  food,  and  just 
as  necessary  to  our  joy  in  all  places  of  the  earth, — what  these 
trees  and  leaves,  I  say,  are  meant  to  teach  us  as  we  contem- 
plate them,  and  read  or  hear  their  lovely  language,  written  or 
spoken  for  us,  not  in  frightful  black  letters,  nor  in  dull  sen- 

*  There  is  a  very  tender  lesson  of  this  kind  in  the  sliadows  of  leaves 
upon  the  ground  ;  shadows  which  are  tlie  most  likely  of  all  to  attract 
attention,  by  their  pretty  play  and  change.  If  you  examine  them,  you 
will  find  that  the  shadows  do  not  take  the  forms  of  the  leaves,  but  that, 
through  each  interstice,  the  light  falls,  at  a  little  distance,  in  the  form 
of  a  round  or  oval  spot ;  that  is  to  say,  it  produces  the  image  of  the  sun 
itself,  cast  either  vertically  or  obliquely,  in  circle  or  ellipse  according  to 
ihe  slope  of  the  ground.  Of  course  the  sun's  rays  produce  the  same 
effect,  when  they  fall  through  any  small  aperture  :  but  the  openings  be- 
tween leaves  are  the  only  ones  likely  to  show  it  to  an  ordinary  observer, 
or  to  attract  his  attention  to  it  by  its  frequency,  and  lead  him  to  think 
what  this  type  may  signify  respecting  the  greater  Sun  ;  and  how  it  may 
show  us  that,  even  when  the  opening  through  which  the  earth  receives 
light  is  too  small  to  let  us  see  the  Sun  liimself,  the  ray  of  light  thai 
luteA-s,  if  it  comes  straight  from  Him,  will  still  bear  with  it  His  im»ge. 
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tences,  but.  in  fair  <^reen  and  shadowy  sliapcH  of  wavinj^  words, 
and  blossonKMl  briijflitnosK  of  odorifc^-oiis  wit,  and  sweet  whis- 
pers of  unintrusivG  wisdom,  and  playful  morality. 

Well,  I  am  sorry  myself  to  leave  the  wood,  whatever  my 
reader  may  be  ;  but  leave  it  we  must,  or  we  shall  compose  no 
more  pictures  to-day. 

This  law  of  radiation,  then,  enforcin;:^  unison  of  action  in 
arising  from,  or  proceedinf^  to,  some  given  point,  is  perhaps, 
of  all  principles  of  comjiosition,  the  most  influential  in  pro- 
ducing the  beauty  of  groups  of  form.  Other  laws  make  them 
forcible  or  interesting,  but  this  generally  is  chief  in  rendering 
them  beautiful.  In  the  arrangement  of  masses  in  pictures,  it 
is  constantly  obeyed  by  the  great  composers  ;  but,  like  the 
law  of  principality,  with  careful  concealment  of  its  imperative- 
ness, the  point  to  which  the  lines  of  main  curvature  are 
directed  being  very  often  far  away  out  of  the  picture.  Some- 
times, however,  a  system  of  curves  w-ill  be  employed  definitely 
to  exalt,  by  their  concurrence,  the  value  of  some  leading  ob- 
ject, and  then  the  law  becomes  traceable  enough. 

In  the  instance  before  us,  the  principal  object  being,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  tower  on  the  bridge.  Turner  has  determined 
that  his  system  of  curvature  should  have  its  origin  in  the  toj) 
of  this  tower.  Tlie  diagram  Fig.  3-i.  page  369,  compared  with 
Fig.  32.  page  361,  will  show  Low  this  is  done.  One  curve  joins 
the  two  towers,  and  is  continued  by  the  back  of  the  figure 
sitting  on  the  bank  into  the  piece  of  bent  timber.  This  is  a 
limiting  curve  of  great  importance,  and  Turner  has  drawn  a 
considerable  part  of  it  with  the  edge  of  the  timber  very  care- 
fully, and  then  led  the  eye  up  to  the  sitting  girl  by  some  white 
spots  and  indications  of  a  ledge  in  the  bank  ;  then  the  passage 
to  the  tops  of  the  towers  cannot  be  missed. 

The  next  curve  is  begun  and  drawn  carefully  for  half  an 
inch  of  its  course  by  the  rudder ;  it  is  then  taken  up  by  the 
basket  and  the  heads  of  the  figures,  and  leads  accurately  to  the 
tower  angle.  The  gunwales  of  both  the  boats  begin  the  next 
two  curves,  which  meet  in  the  same  point  ;  and  all  are  cen- 
tralised by  the  long  reflection  which  continues  the  vertical  lines. 

Subordinated  to  this  first  system  of  curves  there  is  another, 
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begun  by  the  small  crossing  bar  of  wood  inserted  in  the  angi« 
behind  the  rudder  ;  continued  by  the  bottom  of  the  bank  on 
which  the  figure  sits,  interrupted  forcibly  beyond  it,*  but 
taken  up  again  by  the  water-line  leading  to  the  bridge  foot, 
and  passing  on  in  delicate  shadows  under  the  arches,  not 
easily  shown  in  so  rude  a  diagram,  towards  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  bridge.  This  is  a  most  important  curve,  in- 
dicating that  the  force  and  sweep  of  the  river  have  indeed 
been  in  old  times  under  the  large  arches  ;  while  the  antiquity 
of  the  bridge  is  told  us  by  the  long  tongue  of  land,  either  of 
carted  rubbish,  or  washed  down  by  some  minor  stream,  which 
has  interrupted  this  curve,  and  is  now  used  as  a  landing-place 
for  the  boats,  and  for  embarkation  of  merchandise,  or  which 
some  bales  and  bundles  are  laid  in  a  heap,  immediately 
beneath  the  great  tower.  A  common  composer  would  have 
put  these  bales  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  Turner  knows 
better  ;  he  uses  them  as  a  foundation  for  his  tower,  adding  to 
its  importance  precisely  as  the  sculptured  base  adorns  a  pil- 
lar ;  and  he  farther  increases  the  aspect  of  its  height  by  throw- 
ing the  reflection  of  it  far  down  in  the  nearer  water.  All  the 
great  composers  have  this  same  feeling  about  sustaining  their 
vertical  masses  :  you  will  constantly  tind  Prout  using  the 
artifice  most  dexterously  (see,  for  instance,  the  figure  with  the 
wheelbarrow  under  the  great  tower,  in  the  sketch  of  St. 
Nicolas,  at  Prague,  and  the  white  group  of  figures  under  the 
tower  in  the  sketch  of  Augsburg  f)  ;  and  Veronese,  Titian,  and 
Tintoret  continually  put  their  principal  figures  at  bases  of 
pillars.  Turner  found  out  their  secret  very  early,  the  most 
prominent  instance  of  his  composition  on  this  principle  being 
the  drawing  of  Turin  from  the  Superga,  in  Hakewell's  Italy, 

*  In  the  smaller  figure  (32.),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  interruption  is 
caused  by  a  cart  coming  down  to  the  water's  edge  ;  and  tliis  object  is 
serviceable  as  beginning  another  system  of  curves  leading  out  of  the 
picture  on  the  right,  but  so  obscurely  drawn  as  not  to  be  easily  repre- 
sented in  outline.  As  it  is  unnecessary  to  the  explanation  of  our  point 
here,  it  has  been  omitted  in  the  larger  diagram,  the  direction  of  the 
•urve  it  begins  being  indicated  by  the  dashes  on^'" 

\  Both  in  tlie  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  German  jr. 
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I  choso  Fip;.  20.,  already  given  to  illuRtmte  foliaf^o  drawing, 
cliic^lly  l)(>c;inH(\  ]K>iu<^  another  instrinc'e  of  precisely  tlie  same 
arrangement,  it  will  serve  to  convince  you  of  its  being  inten- 
tional. There,  the  vertical,  formed  by  the  larger  tree,  is  con- 
tinued by  the  figure  of  the  farmer,  and  that  of  one  of  the 
smaller  trees  by  his  stick.  The  lines  of  the  inteiior  mass  of 
the  bushes  radiate,  under  tlie  law  of  radiation,  from  a  point 
behind  the  farmer's  head  ;  but  their  outline  curves  are  carried 
on  and  repeated,  under  the  law  of  continuity,  by  the  curves  of 
the  dog  and  boy — by  the  way,  note  the  remarkable  instance 
in  these  of  the  use  of  darkest  lines  towards  the  light  ; — all 
more  or  less  guiding  the  eye  up  to  the  right,  in  order  to  bring 
it  finally  to  the  Keep  of  Windsor,  which  is  the  central  object 
of  the  picture,  as  the  bridge  tower  is  in  the  Coblentz.  The 
wall  on  which  the  boy  climbs  answers  the  purpose  of  contrast- 
ing, both  in  direction  and  character,  with  these  greater 
curves  ;  thus  corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  minor 
tongue  of  land  in  the  Coblentz.  This,  however,  introduces  us 
to  another  law,  which  we  must  consider  separately. 

6.     THE   LAW    OF    CONTRAST. 

Of  coui'se  the  character  of  everything  is  best  manifested  by 
Contrast.  Rest  can  only  be  enjoyed  after  labour  ;  sound,  to 
be  heard  clearly,  must  rise  out  of  silence  ;  light  is  exhibited 
by  darkness,  darkness  by  light  ;  and  so  on  in  all  things.  Now 
in  art  every  colour  has  an  opponent  colour,  which,  if  brought 
near  it,  will  relieve  it  more  completely  than  any  other ;  so, 
also,  every  form  and  line  may  be  made  more  striking  to  the 
eye  by  an  opponent  form  or  line  near  them  ;  a  curved  line  is 
set  off  by  a  straight  one,  a  massy  form  by  a  slight  one,  and  so 
on  ;  and  in  all  good  work  nearly  double  the  value,  which  any 
given  colour  or  form  would  have  uncombined,  is  given  to  each 
by  contrast.* 

*  If  you  happen  to  meet  with  the  plate  of  Durer's  representing  a  coat 
of  arms  vvitli  a  skull  in  the  shield,  note  the  value  given  to  the  concave 
curves  and  sharp  point  of  the  helmet  by  the  convex  leafage  carried 
round  it  in  front;  and  the  use  of  the  blank  white  part  of  the  shield  ia 
•pposiiig  the  rich  folds  of  the  dress. 
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In  this  case  again,  however,  a  too  manifest  use  of  tlie  artl 
fice  vulgarises  a  picture.  Great  painters  do  not  commonly, 
or  very  visibly,  admit  violent  contrast.  They  introduce  it  by 
stealth  and  with  intermediate  links  of  tender  change  ;  allow- 
ing, indeed,  the  opposition  to  tell  upon  the  mind  as  a  surimse, 
but  not  as  a  shock.* 

Thus  in  the  rock  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  Fig.  35.,  the  main  cur- 
rent of  the  lines  being  downwards,  in  a  convex  swell,  they  are 
suddenly  stopped  at  the  lowest  tower  by  a  counter  series  of 
beds,  directed  nearly  straight  across  them.  This  adverse  force 
sets  oft'  and  relieves  the  great  curvature,  but  it  is  reconciled  to 
it  by  a  series  of  radiating  lines  below,  which  at  first  sympa- 
thize with  the  oblique  bar,  then  gradually  get  steeper,  till  tkey 
meet  and  join  in  the  fall  of  the  great  curve.  No  passage, 
however  intentionally  monotonous,  is  ever  introduced  by  a 
good  artist  without  some  slight  counter  current  of  this  kind  ; 
so  much,  indeed,  do  the  great  composers  feel  the  necessity  of 
it,  that  they  will  even  do  things  purposely  ill  or  unsatisfact- 
orily, in  order  to  give  greater  value  to  their  well-doing  in  other 
places.  In  a  skilful  poet's  versification  the  so-called  bad  or 
inferior  lines  are  not  inferior  because  he  could  not  do  them 
better,  but  because  he  feels  that  if  all  were  equally  weighty, 
there  would  be  no  real  sense  of  weight  anywhere  ;  if  all  were 
equally  melodious,  the  melody  itself  would  be  fatiguing  ;  and 
he  purposely  introduces  the  labouring  or  discordant  verse, 
that  the  full  ring  may  be  felt  in  his  main  sentence,  and  the 
finished  sweetness  in  his  chosen  rhythm. f  And  continually  in 
painting,  inferior  artists  destroy  their  work  by  giving  too  much 

*  Turner  liardly  ever,  as  far  as  I  remember,  allows  a  strong  liglit  to 
oppose  a  full  dark,  without  some  intervening  tint.  His  suns  never  set 
behind  dark  mountains  without  a  (ilm  of  cloud  above  the  mountain's 
edge. 

I  "A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powers  in  equal  ranks  and  fair  array, 
But  with  the  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force  ;  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 
Those  olt  are  stratagems  which  errors  seem, 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  that  dream." 

Essay  on  Cnticiank 
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of  all  that  tlicy  (liiiik  is  ^ood,  while  Uk;  groat  painlcT  f^ivcs 
just  enougli  to  he  enjoyed,  and  passes  to  an  opj^osite  kind  i>{ 
enjoyment,  or  to  an  int'eiior  sate  of  enjoyment:  lie  gives  a 
passage  of  rich,  involved,  exquisitc^ly  wrought  colour,  then 
passes  away  into  sliglit,  and  p;de  and  simple  colour  ;  he  j)aints 
for  a  minute  or  two  with  intense  decision,  then  suddenly  be 
comes,  as  the  spectfitor  thinks,  slovenly;  but  he  is  not  slovenly: 
you  could  not  have  taken  any  more  decision  from  him  just 
then  ;  you  have  had  as  nuicli  as  is  good  for  you  ;  he  paints 
over  a  great  space  of  his  picture  forms  of  the  most  rounded 
and  melting  tenderness,  and  suddenly,  as  you  thiuk  by  a  freaky 


Fig.  48. 

gives  you  a  bit  as  jagged  and  sharp  as  a  leafless  blackthorn. 
Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  subtle  contrast  in  the  world 
of  painting  is  the  arrow  point,  laid  sharp  against  the  white 
side  and  among  the  flowing  hair  of  Correggio's  Antiope.  It  is 
quite  singular  how  very  little  contrast  will  sometimes  serve  to 
make  an  entire  group  of  forms  interesting  wliich  would  other- 
wise have  been  valueless.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  picturesque 
material,  for  instance,  in  this  top  of  an  old  tower,  Fig.  48., 
tiles  and  stones  and  sloping  roof  not  disagreeably  mingled  ; 
but  all  would  have  been  unsatisfactory  if  there  had  not  hap- 
pened to  be  that  iron  ring  on  the  inner  wall,  w-hich  by  its 
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vi<^orous  black  circular  line  precisely  opposes  all  the  scjuare 
and  angular  characters  of  the  battlements  and  roof.  Draw 
the  tower  without  the  ring,  and  see  what  a  ditierence  it  will 

make. 

One  of  the  most  importent  applications  of  the  law  of  con- 
trast is  in  association  with  the  law  of  continuity,  causing  an 
unexpected  but  gentle  break  in  a  continuous  series.  This 
artitice  is  perpetual  in  music,  and  perpetual  also  in  good  illu- 
mination ;  the  way  in  which  little  surprises  of  change  are  pre- 
pared in  any  current  borders,  or  chains  of  ornamental  design, 
being  one  of  the  most  subtle  characteristics  of  the  work  of 
the  good  periods.  We  take,  for  instance,  a  bar  of  ornament 
between  two  written  columns  of  an  early  14th  century  MS., 
and  at  the  first  glance  w^e  suppose  it  to  be  quite  monotonous 
all  the  way  up,  composed  of  a  winding  tendril,  with  alter- 
nately a  blue  leaf  and  a  scarlet  bud.  Presently,  however,  we 
see  that,  in  order  to  observe  the  law  of  principality  there  is 
one  large  scarlet  leaf  instead  of  a  bud,  nearly  half-way  up,  which 
forms  a  centre  to  the  whole  rod  ;  and  when  we  begin  to  ex- 
amine the  order  of  the  leaves,  we  find  it  varied  carefully.  Let 
A  stand  for  scarlet  bud,  b  for  blue  leaf,  c  for  two  blue  leaves 
on  one  stalk,  s  for  a  stalk  without  a  leaf,  and  r  for  the  large 
red  leaf.  Then  counting  from  the  ground,  the  order  begins 
as  follows : 

6,  b,  A  ;  b,  s,  b,  a  ;  6,  b,  a  ;  b,  b,  a;  and  we  think  we  shall  have 
two  6's  and  an  a  all  the  way,  when  suddenly  it  becomes  b,  a; 
6,  R ;  6,  a  ;  6,  A ;  6,  a  ;  and  we  think  we  are  going  to  have  b,  a 
continued  ;  but  no  :  here  it  becomes  b,  s  ;  b,  s;  b,  a  ;  6,  s;  b,  s; 
i ,  .s ;  6,  s ;  b,  s ;  and  we  think  we  are  surely  going  to  have  b,  s 
continued,  but  behold  it  runs  away  to  the  end  with  a  quick  b,  b, 
A  ;  6,  6,  6,  6 .'  *  Very  often,  however,  the  designer  is  satisfied 
with  one  surprise,  but  I  never  saw  a  good  illuminated  border 
without  one  at  least ;  and  no  series  of  any  kind  is  ever  intro- 
duced by  a  great  composer  in  a  painting  without  a  snap  some- 
where. There  is  a  pretty  one  in  Turner's  drawing  of  Rome, 
with  the  large  balustrade  for  a  foreground  in  the  Hakewell's 

♦  I  am  describing  from   a  MS.,  ami  1300,  of  Gregory's  '*  Decretalia" 
111  my  own  possession. 
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Italy  scries  :  the  siii«j[l((  l);ilust('r  struck  out  of  llie  line,  and 
showing-  the  street  below  tlirou«^li  the  <j^ap,  siniply  makes  tho 
whole  composition  right,  when  otherwise,  it  would  have  beeu 
still'  and  absurd. 

If  you  look  biick  to  Fig.  48.  you  will  see,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  tho  battlements,  a  simple  instance  of  the  use  of  such 
variation.  The  whole  top  of  the  tower,  though  actually  three 
sides  of  a  s(piare,  strikes  the  eye  as  a  continuous  series  of  five 
masses.  The  first  two,  on  the  left,  somewhat  square  and 
blank  ;  then  the  next  two  higher  and  richer,  the  tiles  being 
seen  on  their  slopes.  Both  these  groups  being  couples,  there 
is  enough  monotony  in  the  series  to  make  a  change  pleasant  ; 
and  the  last  battlement,  therefore,  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
tirst  two,— a  little  lower  than  the  second  two, — and  different 
in  shape  from  either.  Hide  it  with  your  finger,  and  see  how 
ugly  and  formal  the  other  four  battlements  look. 

There  are  in  this  figure  several  other  simple  illustrations  of 
the  laws  we  have  been  tracing.  Thus  the  whole  shape  of  the 
wall's  mass  being  square,  it  is  well,  still  for  the  sake  of  con- 
trast, to  oppose  it  not  only  by  the  element  of  curvature,  in  the 
ring,  and  lines  of  the  roof  below,  but  by  that  of  sharpness  ; 
hence  the  pleasure  which  the  eye  takes  in  the  projecting  point 
of  the  roof.  Also  because  the  walls  are  thick  and  sturdy,  it  is 
well  to  contrast  their  strength  with  weakness ;  therefore  we 
enjoy  the  evident  decrepitude  of  this  roof  as  it  sinks  between 
them.  The  wdiole  mass  being  nearly  white,  w'e  want  a  con- 
trasting shadow  somewhere  ;  and  get  it,  under  our  piece  of 
decrepitude.  This  shade,  with  the  tiles  of  the  wall  below, 
forms  mother  pointed  mass,  necessary  to  the  first  by  the  law 
'jf  repetition.  Hide  this  inferior  angle  with  your  finger,  and 
sec  how  ugly  the  other  looks.  A  sense  of  the  law  of  sym- 
metry, though  you  might  hardly  suppose  it,  has  some  share  in 
the  feeling  with  which  3'ou  look  at  the  battlements  ;  there  is 
a  certain  pleasure  in  the  opposed  slopes  of  their  top,  on  one 
side  down  to  the  left,  on  the  other  to  the  right,  Still  less 
would  you  think  the  law  of  radiation  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  matter  :  but  if  you  take  the  extreme  point  of  the  black 
ehadow  on  the  left  for  a  centre  and  follow  first  the  low  curve 
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of  the  eaves  of  the  wall,  it  will  lead  you,  if  you  continue  it,  to 
tlie  point  of  the  tower  cornice  ;  follow  the  second  curve,  the 
top  of  the  tiles  of  the  wall,  and  it  will  strike  the  top  of  the 
right-hand  battlement  ;  then  draw  a  curve  from  the  highest 
point  of  .the  angle  battlement  on  the  left,  through  the  points 
of  the  roof  and  its  dark  echo  ;  and  you  will  see  how  the  whole 
top  of  the  tower  radiates  from  this  lowest  dark  point.  There 
are  other  curvatures  crossing  these  main  ones,  to  keep  them 
from  being  too  conspicuous.  Follow  the  curve  of  the  upper 
roof,  it  will  take  you  to  the  top  of  the  highest  battlement  ;  and 
the  stones  indicated  at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tower  are 
more  extended  at  the  bottom,  in  order  to  get  some  less  direct 
expression  of  sympathy,  such  as  irregular  stones  may  be  cap- 
able of,  with  the  general  flow  of  the  curves  from  left  to  right. 
You  may  not  readily  believe,  at  first,  that  all  these  laws  are 
indeed  involved  in  so  trifling  a  piece  of  composition.  But  as 
you  study  longer,  you  will  discover  that  these  laws,  and  many 
more,  are  obeyed  by  the  powerful  composers  in  every  touch : 
that  literally,  there  is  never  a  dash  of  their  pencil  which  is 
not  carrying  out  appointed  purposes  of  this  kind  in  twenty 
various  ways  at  once  ;  and  that  there  is  as  much  difference,  in 
way  of  intention  and  authority,  between  one  of  the  great  com- 
posers ruling  his  colours,  and  a  common  painter  confused  by 
them,  as  there  is  between  a  general  directing  the  march  of  an 
army,  and  an  old  lady  carried  off  her  feet  by  a  mob. 

7.   THE   LAW    OF    INTERCHANGE. 

Closely  connected  with  the  law  of  contrast  is  a  law  which 
enforces  the  unity  of  opposite  things,  by  giving  to  each  a 
portion  of  the  character  of  the  other.  If,  for  instance,  you 
divide  a  shield  into  two  masses  of  colour,  all  the  way  down- 
suppose  blue  and  white,  and  put  a  bar,  or  figure  of  an  animal, 
partly  on  one  division,  partly  on  the  other,  you  will  find  it 
pleasant  to  the  eye  if  you  make  the  part  of  the  animal  blue 
which  comes  upon  the  white  half,  and  white  which  comes 
upon  the  blue  half.  This  is  done  in  heraldry,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  perfect  intelligibility,  but  yet  more  for  the  sake  of  de- 
light in  interchange  of  colour,  since,    in  all  ornamentation 
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whatevrr,  tho  practice  in  coiitinnal,  in  the  ages  of   good  do- 
sign. 

Sometimes  this  alternation  is  merely  a  reversal  of  contrasts  ; 
as  that,  after  red  has  been  for  some  time  on  one  side,  and 
blue  on  tlie  other,  red  shall  pass  to  blue's  side  and  blue  to 
red's.  Tliis  kind  of  alternation  takes  place  simply  in  four- 
quartered  shields  ;  in  more  subtle  i)icces  of  treatment,  a  little 
bit  only  of  each  colour  is  carried  into  the  other,  and  they  are 
as  it  were  dovetailed  together.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
which  will  impress  itself  upon  you,  when  you  have  drawn  some 
time  carefully  from  Nature  in  light  and  shade,  is  the  appear- 
ance of  intentional  artifice  with  which  contrasts  of  this  alter- 
nate kind  are  produced  by  her  ;  the  artistry  with  which  she 
will  darken  a  tree  trunk  as  long  as  it  comes  against  light  sky, 
and  throw  sunlight  on  it  precisely  at  the  spot  where  it  comes 
against  a  dark  hill,  and  similarly  treat  all  her  masses  of  shade 
and  colour,  is  so  great,  that  if  you  only  follow  her  closely, 
every  one  who  looks  at  your  drawing  with  attention  will 
think  that  j^ou  have  been  inventing  the  most  artifically  and 
unnaturally  delightful  interchanges  of  shadow  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  devised  by  human  wit. 

You  will  find  this  law  of  interchange  insisted  upon  at  length 
by  Prout  in  his  "Lessons  on  Light  and  Shade  : "  it  seems,  of 
all  his  principles  of  composition,  to  be  the  one  he  is  most  con- 
scious of;  many  others  he  obeys  by  instinct,  but  this  he  for- 
mally accepts  and  forcibly  declares. 

The  typical  purpose  of  the  law  of  interchange  is,  of  course, 
to  teach  us  how  opposite  natures  may  be  helped  and  strength- 
ened by  receiving  each,  as  far  as  they  can,  some  impress  or 
imparted  power,  from  the  other. 

8.    THE  LAW   OF   CONSISTENCY. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  the  next  place,  that  while  con- 
trast exhibits  the  characters  of  things,  it  veiy  often  neutralises 
or  paralyses  their  power.  A  number  of  white  things  may  be 
shown  to  be  clearly  white  by  opposition  of  a  black  thing,  but 
if  you  want  the  full  power  of  their  gathered  light,  the  black 
thing  may  be  seriously  in  our  way.      Thus,  while  contrast 
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displays  things,  it  is  unity  and  syinpatliy  whifh  employ  them, 
concentrating  tlio  power  of  several  into  a  mass.  xVml,  not  in 
art  merely,  l)iit  in  all  the  ailtairs  of  life,  the  wisdom  of  man  is 
continuidly  called  upon  to  reconcile  these  opposite  methods  of 
exhibiting,  or  using,  the  materials  in  his  power.  By  change 
he  gives  them  pleasantness,  and  by  consistency  value  ;  by 
change  he  is  refreshed,  and  by  perseveronce  strengthened. 

Hence  many  compositions  address  themselves  to  the  specta- 
tor by  aggregate  force  of  coloiu*  or  line,  more  than  by  contrasts 
of  either ;  many  noble  pictures  are  painted  almost  exclu- 
sively in  various  tones  of  red,  or  grey,  or  gold,  so  as  to  be  in- 
stantly striking  by  their  breadth  of  flush,  or  glow,  or  tender 
coldness,  these  qualities  being  exhibited  only  by  slight  and 
subtle  use  of  contrast.  Similarly  as  to  form  ;  some  composi- 
tions associate  massive  and  rugged  forms,  others  slight  and 
gTaceful  ones,  each  with  few  interruptions  by  lines  of  con. 
trary  character.  And,  in  general,  such  compositions  possess 
higher  sublimity  than  those  which  are  more  mingled  in  their 
elements.  They  tell  a  special  tale,  and  summon  a  definite 
state  of  feeling,  while  the  grand  compositions  merely  please 
the  eye. 

This  unity  or  breadth  of  character  generally  attaches  most 
to  the  w^orks  of  the  greatest  men  ;  their  separate  pictures 
have  all  separate  aims.  We  have  not,  in  each,  grey  colour  set 
against  sombre,  and  shai*p  forms  against  soft,  and  loud  passages 
against  low  ;  but  w^e  have  the  bright  picture,  with  its  delicate 
sadness  ;  the  sombre  picture,  with  its  single  ray  of  relief  ;  the 
stern  picture,  with  only  one  tender  group  of  lines  ;  the  soft 
and  calm  picture,  with  only  one  rock  angle  at  its  flank  ;  and 
so  on.  Hence  the  variety  of  their  work,  as  well  as  its  im- 
pressiveness.  The  principal  bearing  of  this  law,  however,  is 
on  the  separate  masses  or  divisions  of  a  picture :  the  charac- 
ter of  the  whole  composition  may  be  broken  or  various,  if  we 
please,  but  there  must  certainly  be  a  tendency  to  consistent 
assemblage  in  its  divisions.  As  an  army  may  act  on  several 
points  at  once,  but  can  only  act  efl'ectually  by  having  some- 
where formed  and  regular  masses,  and  not  wholly  by  skir- 
mishei-s  ;  so  a  picture  may  be  various  in  its  tendencies,  but 
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must  be  soiiR'wlion!  united  jiiul  colicreiifc  in  its  nuiHHOH.  Good 
ronn-)oser.s  jiro  jdwiiys  ussoniaiing  tiieir  coIouih  in  great 
groups  ;  binding  tlieir  forms  together  by  encompassing  lines, 
and  securing,  by  various  dexterities  of  expedient,  what  they 
themselves  call  "  breadtli  :  "  tliat  is  to  say,  a  large  gathering 
of  each  kind  of  thing  into  one  place  ;  light  being  gathered  to 
light,  darkness  to  darkness,  and  colour  to  colour.  If,  how- 
ever, this  be  done  by  introducing  false  lights  or  false  col- 
ours, it  is  absurd  and  monstrous  ;  the  skill  of  a  painter  con- 
sists in  obtaining  breadth  by  rational  arrangement  of  his 
objects,  not  by  forced  or  wanton  treatment  of  them.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  j^aint  one  thing  all  wliite,  and  another  all  black 
or  brown  ;  but  not  an  easy  matter  to  assemble  all  the  circum- 
stances which  will  naturally  produce  white  in  one  place,  and 
brown  in  another.  Generally  speaking,  however,  breadth  will 
result  in  sufficient  degree  from  fidelity  of  study :  Nature  is 
always  broad  ;  and  if  you  paint  her  colours  in  true  relations, 
you  will  paint  them  in  majestic  masses.  If  you  find  your 
work  look  broken  and  scattered,  it  is,  in  all  probability,  not 
only  ill  comj^osed,  but  untrue. 

The  opposite  quality  to  breadth,  that  of  division  or  scatter- 
ing of  light  and  colour,  has  a  certain  contrasting  charm,  and 
is  occasionally  introduced  with  exquisite  effect  by  good  com- 
posers.* Still,  it  is  never  the  mere  scattering,  but  the 
order  discernible  through  this  scattering,  Avhicli  is  the  real 
source  of  j^leasure  ;  not  the  mere  multitude,  but  the  con- 
stellation of  multitude.  The  broken  lights  in  the  work  of  a 
good  painter  wander  like  flocks  upon  the  hills,  not  unshep- 
herded  ;  speaking  of  life  and  peace  :  the  broken  lights  of  a 
bad  painter  fall  like  hailstones,  and  are  capable  only  of  mis- 
chief, leaving  it  to  be  wished  they  were  also  of  dissolution. 

*  One  of  the  most  wonderful  compositions  of  Tintoret  in  Venice,  is 
Httle  more  than  a  field  of  subdued  crimson,  spotted  with  flakes  of  scat- 
tered gold.  The  upper  clouds  in  the  most  beautiful  skies  owe  great  part 
of  their  power  to  infinitude  of  division  ;  order  being  marked  through 
this  division. 
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9.     THE    LAW    OF    HARMONY. 

This  last  law  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  much  one  of  com- 
position as  of  truth,  but  it  must  guide  composition,  and  is 
properly,  therefore,  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

Good  drawing  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  abstract  of  natural 
facts  ;  you  cannot  represent  all  that  you  would,  but  must 
continually  be  falling  short,  whether  you  will  or  no,  of  the 
force,  or  quantity,  of  Nature.  Now,  suppose  that  3'our  means 
and  time  do  not  admit  of  your  giving  the  depth  of  colour  in 
the  scene,  and  that  you  are  obliged  to  paint  it  paler.  If  you 
paint  all  the  colours  proportionately  paler,  as  if  an  equal 
quantity  of  tint  had  been  washed  aw^ay  from  each  of  them, 
you  still  obtain  a  harmonious,  though  not  an  equally  forcible 
statement  of  natural  fact.  But  if  you  take  away  the  colours 
unequally,  and  leave  some  tints  nearly  as  deep  as  they  are  in 
Nature,  while  others  are  much  subdued,  you  have  no  longer 
a  true  statement.  You  cannot  say  to  the  observer,  *'  Fancy 
all  those  colours  a  little  deeper,  and  you  will  have  the  actual 
fact."  However  he  adds  in  imagination,  or  takes  aw^ay,  some- 
thing is  sure  to  be  still  wrong.  The  picture  is  out  of  har- 
mony. 

It  will  happen,  however,  much  more  frequently,  that  you 
have  to  darken  the  whole  system  of  colours,  than  to  make 
them  paler.  You  remember,  in  your  first  studies  of  colour 
from  Nature,  you  were  to  leave  the  passages  of  light  which 
were  too  bright  to  be  imitated,  as  white  paper.  But,  in  com- 
pleting the  picture,  it  becomes  necessary  to  put  colour  into 
them  ;  and  then  the  other  colours  must  be  made  darker,  in 
some  fixed  relation  to  them.  If  you  deepen  all  proportion- 
ately, though  the  whole  scene  is  darker  than  reahty,  it  is  only 
as  if  you  were  looking  at  the  reality  in  a  lower  light  :  but  if, 
while  you  dai-ken  some  of  the  tints,  you  leave  others  un dark- 
ened, the  picture  is  out  of  harmony,  and  will  not  give  the  im- 
pression of  truth. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  deepen  all  the  colours  so  much 
as  to  relieve  the  lights  in  their  natiu-al  degree  ;  you  would 
perely  sink  most  of  your  colours,  if  you  tried  to  do  so,  into  9 
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broad  mass  of  blackiioss  :  but  it  is  (iiiitc  possihle  to  lower 
Hieni  barinonionsly,  and  yet  more  in  some  parts  of  tbe  pict- 
ure than  in  others,  so  as  to  allow  you  to  show  the  light  you 
want  in  a  visible  relief.  In  well-harmonised  pictures  this  is 
done  by  gradually  deepening  the  tone  of  the  picture  towards 
the  lighter  parts  of  it,  without  materially  lowering  it  in  the 
very  dark  parts  ;  the  tendency  in  such  pictures  being,  of 
course,  to  include  large  masses  of  middle  tints.  But  the 
principal  point  to  be  observed  in  doing  this,  is  to  deei)en 
the  individual  tints  without  dirtying  or  obscuring  them.  It 
if^  easy  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  picture  by  washing  it  over 
with  grey  or  bro^^'n  ;  and  easy  to  see  the  effect  of  the  land- 
scai^e,  when  its  colours  are  thus  universally  polluted  with 
black,  by  using  the  black  convex  mirror,  one  of  the  most 
pestilent  inventions  for  falsifying  nature  and  degrading  art 
which  ever  was  put  into  an  artist's  hand.*  For  the  thing  re- 
quired is  not  to  darken  pale  yellow  by  mixing  grey  with  it, 
but  to  deepen  the  pure  3'ellow  ;  not  to  darken  crimson  by 
mixing  black  with  it,  but  by  making  it  deeper  and  richer  crim- 
son :  and  thus  the  required  effect  could  only  be  seen  in  Nat- 
ure, if  you  had  pieces  of  glass  of  the  colour  of  every  object 
in  your  landscape,  and  of  every  minor  hue  that  made  up  those 
colours,  and  then  could  see  the  real  landscape  through  this 
deep  gorgeousness  of  the  varied  glass.  You  cannot  do  this 
with  glass,  but  you  can  do  it  for  yourself  as  you  work  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  can  put  deep  blue  for  pale  blue,  deep  gold  for 
pale  gold,  and  so  on,  in  the  proportion  you  need ;  and  then 
you  may  paint  as  forcibly  as  you  choose,  but  your  work  will 
still  be  in  the  manner  of  Titian,  not  of  Caravaggio  or  Spagno- 
letto,  or  any  other  of  the  black  slaves  of  painting,^ 

*  I  fully  believe  that  tlie  strange  grey  gloom,  accompanied  by  consid- 
erable power  of  e'fect,  which  prevails  in  modern  French  art  must  be 
owing  to  the  use  of  this  mischievous  instrument  ;  the  French  landscape 
always  gives  me  the  idea  of  Nature  seen  carelessly  in  the  dark  mirror, 
and  painted  coarsely,  but  scientifically,  tlirough  the  veil  of  its  perver- 
8ion. 

^  Various  other  parts  of  this  subject  are  entered  into,  especially  in 
their  bearing  on  the  idwal  of  painting,  in  "  Modern  Painters,"  vol.  iv, 
;hap.  iii. 
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Supposiuj^  those  scales  of  colour,  Avbicli  I  told  you  to  pre 
pure  iu  order  to  show  you  the  rehitious  of  colour  to  grey,  were 
quite  accurately  made,  and  numerous  enough,  you  would  have 
nothing  more  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  deeper  tone  in  any 
given  mass  of  colour,  than  to  substitute  for  each  of  its  hues 
the  hue  as  many  degrees  deeper  in  the  scale  as  you  wanted, 
that  is  to  say,  if  you  want  to  deepen  the  whole  two  degrees, 
substituting  for  the  yellow  No.  5.  the  yellow  No.  7.,  and  for 
the  red  No.  9.  the  red  No.  11.,  and  so  on;  but  the  hues  of 
any  object  in  Nature  are  far  too  numerous,  and  their  degi-ees 
too  subtle,  to  admit  of  so  mechanical  a  process.  Still,  you 
may  see  the  principle  of  the  whole  matter  clearly  by  taking  a 
group  of  colours  out  of  your  scale,  arranging  them  prettily, 
and  then  washing  them  all  over  with  grey  :  that  represents 
the  treatment  of  Nature  by  the  black  mirror.  Then  arrange 
the  same  group  of  colours,  with  the  tints  five  or  six  degi-ees 
deeper  in  the  scale  ;  and  that  will  represent  the  treatment  of 
Nature  by  Titian. 

You  can  only,  however,  feel  your  way  fully  to  the  right  of 
the  thing  by  working  from  Nature. 

The  best  subject  on  which  to  begin  a  piece  of  study  of  this 
kind  is  a  good  thick  tree  trunk,  seen  against  blue  sky  with 
some  white  clouds  in  it.  Paint  the  clouds  in  true  and  ten- 
derly gradated  white  ;  then  give  the  sky  a  bold  full  blue, 
bringing  them  well  out  ;  then  paint  the  trunk  and  leaves 
grandly  dark  against  all,  but  in  such  glowing  dark  green  and 
brown  as  you  see  they  will  bear.  Afterwards  proceed  to 
more  complicated  studies,  matching  the  colours  carefully  first 
by  your  old  method  ;  then  deepening  each  colour  with  its  own 
tint,  and  being  careful,  above  all  things,  to  keep  truth  of  equal 
change  when  the  colours  are  connected  with  each  other,  as  in 
dai'k  and  light  sides  of  the  same  object.  Much  more  aspect 
and  sense  of  harmony  are  gained  by  the  precision  with  which 
3''0u  observe  the  relation  of  colours  in  dark  sides  and  light 
sides,  and  the  influence  of  modifying  reflections,  than  by  mere 
accuracy  of  added  depth  in  independent  colours. 

This  harmony  of  tone,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  the  most 
important  of  those  which  the  artist  has  to  regard.     But  there 
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TiYQ  Jill  Ivinds  of  linnnonirH  in  ii  i)i('tAiro,  according  to  its  niodo 
of  production.  Tlioro  i.s  oven  a  harmony  of  foitck.  If  you 
paint  one  part  of  it  very  rapidl}'  and  forciljly,  and  another  2)art 
slowly  and  delicately,  each  division  of  the  picture  maybe  rif,dit 
separatel}',  but  they  ^vill  not  Jigree  together  :  the  whole  will  be 
ertbctless  and  valueless,  out  of  harmony.  Similarly,  if  you  i)aint 
one  2^art  of  it  by  a  yellow  light  in  a  warm  day,  and  another  by  a 
grey  ligbt  in  a  cold  day,  though  both  may  have  been  sunlight, 
and  both  may  be  well  toned,  and  have  their  relative  shadows 
truly  cast,  neither  will  look  like  light :  they  will  destroy  each 
other's  power,  by  being  out  of  harmony.  These  are  onl}'  broad 
and  deliiiable  instances  of  discordance  ;  but  there  is  an  extent 
of  harmony  in  all  good  work  much  too  subtle  for  definition  ; 
depending  on  the  draughtsman's  carrying  everything  he  draws 
up  to  just  the  balancing  and  harmonious  point,  in  finish,  and 
colour,  and  depth  of  tone,  and  intensity  of  moral  feeling,  and 
style  of  touch,  all  considered  at  once  ;  and  never  allowing  him- 
self to  lean  too  emphatically  on  detached  parts,  or  exalt  one 
thing  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  feel  acutely  in  one  place 
and  coldly  in  another.  If  you  have  got  some  of  Cruikshank's 
etchings,  you  will  be  able,  I  think,  to  feel  the  nature  of  harmo- 
nious treatment  in  a  simple  kind,  by  comparing  them  with  any 
of  Richter's  illustrations  to  the  numerous  German  storj^-books 
lately  published  at  Christmas,  with  all  the  German  stories 
spoiled.  Cruikshank's  work  is  often  incomplete  in  character 
and  poor  in  incident,  but,  as  drawing,  it  is  perfect  in  harmony. 
The  pure  and  simple  effects  of  daylight  which  he  gets  by  his 
thorough  mastery  of  treatment  in  this  respect,  are  quite  unri- 
valled, as  far  as  I  know,  by  any  other  work  executed  with  so 
few  touches.  His  vignettes  to  Grimm's  German  stories, 
already  recommended,  are  the  most  remarkable  in  this  quality. 
Richter's  illustrations,  on  the  contrar^%  are  of  a  very  high 
stamp  as  respects  understanding  of  human  character,  with  in- 
finite playfulness  and  tenderness  of  fancy  ;  but,  as  drawings, 
they  are  almost  unendurably  out  of  harmony,  ^^olent  blacks  in 
one  place  being  continually  opposed  to  trenchant  white  in 
another  ;  and,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the  case  with  bad  har- 
monists, the  local  colour  hardly  felt  anywhere.     All  Gerraau 
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work  is  apt  to  be  out  of  harniony,  in  con.st'c|ueiice  of  its  too  frei 
queiit  conditions  of  atiectation,  and  its  wilful  refusals  of  fact ; 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  a  feverish  kind  of  excitement,  which 
dwells  violently  on  particular  points,  and  makes  all  the  lines  of 
thought  in  the  picture  to  stand  on  end,  as  it  were,  like  a  cat's 
fur  electrified  ;  while  good  work  is  always  as  quiet  as  a  couchant 
leopard,  and  as  strong. 

I  have  now  stated  to  you  all  the  laws  of  composition  which 
occur  to  me  as  capable  of  being  illustrated  or  defined  ;  but 
there  are  multitudes  of  others  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
my  knowledge,  I  cannot  define,  and  others  which  I  never 
hope  to  define  ;  and  these  the  most  important,  and  connected 
with  the  deepest  powers  of  the  art.  Among  those  which  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  explain  when  I  have  thought  of  them  more, 
are  the  laws  which  relate  to  nobleness  and  ignobleness  ;  that 
ignobleness  especially  which  we  commonly  call  *'  vulgarity," 
and  which,  in  its  essence,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  subjects 
of  inquiry  connected  with  human  feeling.  Among  those 
which  I  never  hope  to  explain,  are  chiefly  laws  of  expression, 
and  others  bearing  simply  on  simple  matters  ;  but,  for  that 
very  reason,  more  influential  than  any  others.  These  are, 
from  the  first,  as  inexplicable  as  our  bodily  sensations  are  ;  it 
being  just  as  impossible,  I  think,  to  explain  why  one  succes- 
sion of  musical  notes*  shall  be  noble  and  pathetic,  and  such 
as  might  have  been  sung  by  Casella  to  Dante,  and  why  an- 
other succession  is  base  and  ridiculous,  and  would  be  fit  only 
for  the  reasonably  good  ear  of  Bottom,  as  to  explain  why  we 
like  sweetness,  and  dislike  bitterness.  The  best  part  of  every 
gi-eat  work  is  ahvays  inexplicable :  it  is  good  because  it  is 
good  ;  and  innocenth'  gracious,  opening  as  the  green  of  the 
3arth,  or  falling  as  the  dew  of  heaven. 

But  though  you  cannot  explain  them,  you  may  always  render 

*  In  all  the  best  arrangements  of  colour,  the  delight  occasioned  by 
their  mode  of  succession  is  entirely  inexplicable,  nor  can  it  be  reasoned 
about  ;  we  like  it  just  as  we  like  an  air  in  music,  but  cannot  reason  any 
refractory  person  into  liking  it  if  they  do  not :  and  yet  there  is  dis- 
tinctly a  right  and  a  wrong  in  it,  and  a  good  taste  and  bad  taste  respect 
hig  it,  as  also  in  music. 
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yourself  more  and  more  scnsitivo  to  these  liif>hcr  qualitioH  by 
the  discipline  which  you  generally  give  to  your  character,  and 
this  especially  with  regard  lo  tlic  choice  of  incidents  ;  a  kind 
of  coniposiiion  in  sonic  sort  easi(!r  than  the  artistical  arrange- 
ments of  lines  and  colours,  but  in  every  sort  noljler,  because 
addressed  to  deeper  feelings. 

For  instance,  in  the  "Datur  Hora  Quieti,"  the  last  vignette 
lo  lioger's  Poems,  the  plough  in  the  foreground  has  three  pur- 
poses. The  first  purjiose  is  to  meet  the  stream  of  sunlight  on 
the  river,  and  make  it  brighter  by  opposition  ;  but  any  dark 
object  whatever  would  have  done  this.  Its  second  j^urpose  is 
by  its  two  arms,  to  repeat  the  cadence  of  tlie  group  of  the  two 
ships,  and  thus  give  a  greater  exj^ression  of  repose  ;  but  two 
sitting  figures  w^ould  have  done  this.  Its  third  and  chief,  or 
pathetic,  purpose  is,  as  it  lies  abandoned  in  the  furrow  (the 
vessels  also  being  moored,  and  having  their  sails  down),  to  be 
a  type  of  hiunan  labour  closed  with  the  close  of  day.  The 
parts  of  it  ou  which  the  hand  leans  are  brought  most  clearly 
into  sight ;  and  the}^  are  the  chief  dark  of  the  picture,  because 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  is  required  of  man  as  a  punishment ; 
but  they  make  the  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun  brighter,  be- 
cause rest  is  sweetest  after  toil.  These  thoughts  may  never 
occur  to  us  as  we  glance  carelessly  at  the  design  ;  and  yet 
their  under  current  assuredly  affects  the  feelings,  and  increases, 
as  the  painter  meant  it  should,  the  impression  of  melancholy, 
and  of  peace. 

Again,  in  the  "  Lancaster  Sands,"  which  is  one  of  the  plates 
I  have  marked  as  most  desirable  for  your  possession  ;  the 
stream  of  light  which  falls  from  the  setting  sun  on  the  ad- 
vancing tide  stands  similarly  in  need  of  some  force  of  near 
object  to  relieve  its  brightness.  But  the  incident  v»'hich  Tur 
ner  has  here  adopted  is  the  swoop  of  an  angry  seagull  at  a  dog 
who  yelj^s  at  it,  drawing  back  as  the  wave  rises  over  his  feet, 
and  the  bird  shrieks  within  a  foot  of  his  face.  Its  unexpected 
boldness  is  a  type  of  the  anger  of  its  ocean  element,  and  warns 
us  of  the  sea's  advance  just  as  surely  as  the  abandoned  plough 
told  us  of  the  ceased  labour  of  the  day. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  in  the  selection  of  single  in- 
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cidents  of  this  kind  as  in  the  feehng  which  regulates  the  a» 
rangenient  of  the  whole  subject  that  the  mind  of  a  great  com* 
poser  is  known.     A  single  incident  may   be  suggested  by  a 
felicitous  chance,  as  a  pretty  motto  might  be  for  the  heading 
of  a  chapter.     But  the  great  coniposers  so  arrange  all  their 
designs  that  one  incident  illustrates  another,  just  as  one  coloul 
relieves  another.     Perha2)s  the  "  Heysham,"  of  the  Yorkshire 
series  which,  as  to  its  locality,  may  be  considered  a  companion 
to  the  last  drawing  we  have  spoken  of,  the  "  Lancaster  Sands," 
presents  as  interesting  an  example  as  we  could  find  of  Turner's 
feeling  in  this  respect.    The  subject  is  a  simple  north-country 
village,  on  the  shore  of  Morecambe  liay  ;  not  in  the  common 
sense,  a  picturesque  village :  there  are  no  pretty  bow- windows, 
or  red  roofs,  or  rocky  steps  of  entrance  to  the  rustic  doors, 
or  quaint  gables  ;  nothing  but  a  single  street  of  thatched  and 
chiefly  clay-built  cottages,  ranged  in  a  somewhat  monotonous 
line,  the  roofs  so  green  with  moss  that  at  first  we  hardly  dis- 
cern the  houses  from  the  fields  and  trees.     The  village  street 
is  closed  at  the  end  by  a  wooden  gate,  indicating  the  little 
traffic  there  is  on  the  road  through  it,  and  giving  it  something 
the  look  of  a  large  farmstead,  in  which  a  right  of  way  lies 
through  the  yard.     The  road  which  leads  to  this  gate  is  full 
of  ruts,  and  winds  down  a  bad  bit  of  hill  between  two  broken 
banks  of  moor  ground,  succeeding   immediately  to   the  few 
enclosures  which  surround  the  village  ;  they  can  hardly  be 
called  gardens  ;  but  a  decayed  fragment  or  two  of  fencing 
fill   the   gaps  in   the   bank  ;   and   a  clothes-line,  with   some 
clothes   on    it,  striped   blue    and   red,  and    a  smock-frock,  is 
stretched  between  the  trunks  of  some  stunted  willows  ;  a  very 
small  haystack  and  pigstye  being  seen  at  the  back  of  the  cot- 
tage beyond.    An  empty,  two-wheeled,  lumbering  cart,  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses  with  huge  wooden  collars,  the  driver  sitting 
lazily  in  the  sun,  sideways  on  the  leader,  is  going  slowly  home 
along  the  rough  road,  it  being  about  country   dinner-time. 
At  the  end  of  the  village  there  is  a  better  house,  with  three 
chimneys  and  a  dormer  window  in  its  roof,  and  the  roof  is  of 
stone  shingle  instead  of  thatch,  but  very  rough.     This  house 
is  no  doubt  the  clergyman's  ;  there  is  some  smoke  from  one 
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of  its  chiiniipys,  noiu^  fi-om  wwy  other  in  llic;  village;  iliis 
siiioki'  is  from  Die  lowest  cliimney  at  tlio  back,  evitlently  that 
of  the  kitchen,  and  it  m  rather  thick,  the  fire  not  having  been 
h)ng  lighted.  A  few  hiuulrcd  yards  from  the  clergyman's 
house,  nearer  the  shore,  is  the  church,  discernible  from  the 
cottage  only  by  its  low-arched  belfry,  a  little  neater  than  one 
would  expect  in  such  a  village  ;  perhaps  lately  built  by  the 
Puseyite  incumbent ;  *  and  beyond  the  church,  close  to  the 
sea,  are  two  fragments  of  a  border  war-tower,  standing  on 
their  circular  mound,  worn  on  its  brow  deep  into  edges  and 
furrows  by  the  feet  of  the  village  children.  On  the  bank  of 
moor,  which  forms  the  foreground,  are  a  few  cows,  the  carter's 
dog  barking  at  a  vixenish  one  :  the  milkmaid  is  feeding  an- 
other, a  gentle  white  one,  which  turns  its  head  to  her,  exj^ect- 
ant  of  a  handful  of  fresh  hay,  which  she  has  brought  for  it  in 
her  blue  apron,  fastened  up  round  her  waist ;  she  stands  with 
her  pail  on  lier  head,  evidently  the  vilL'ige  coquette,  for  she 
has  a  neat  bodice,  and  pretty  striped  petticoat  under  the  blue 
apron,  and  red  stockings.  Nearer  us,  the  cowherd,  barefooted, 
stands  on  a  piece  of  the  limestone  rock  (for  the  ground  is 
thistly  and  not  pleasurable  to  bare  feet)  ; — whether  boy  or 
girl  we  are  not  sure  ;  it  may  be  a  boy,  with  a  girl's  worn-out 
bonnet  on,  or  a  girl  with  a  pair  of  ragged  trowsers  on  ;  prob- 
ably the  first,  as  the  old  bonnet  is  evidently  useful  to  keep  the 
sun  out  of  our  eyes  when  we  are  looking  for  strayed  cows 
among  the  moorland  hollows,  and  helps  us  at  present  to  watch 
(holding  the  bonnet's  edge  down)  the  quarrel  of  the  vixenish 
cow  with  the  dog,  Avhich,  leaning  on  our  long  stick,  we  allow 
to  proceed  without  any  interference.  A  little  to  the  right  the 
hay  is  being  got  in,  of  which  the  milkmaid  has  just  taken  her 
apronful  to  the  white  cow  ;  but  the  hay  is  very  thin,  and  can- 
not well  be  raked  up  because  of  the  rocks  ;  we  must  glean  it 

*  "  Puseyism  '  was  unknown  in  tlie  days  when  this  drawing  was  made  ; 
but  tlie  kindly  and  helpful  influence??  of  wliat  may  he  call  ecclesiastical 
sentiment,  wliich,  in  a  morbidly  exaggerated  condition,  forms  one  of  the 
principal  elements  of  *'  Puseyism,'  — I  use  this  word  regretfully,  no  other 
existing  which  will  serve  for  it,  —  liad  been  known  and  felt  in  our  wild 
northern  districts  long  before. 
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like  corn,  hence  the  smallness  of  our  stack  behind  the  willows: 
and  a  woman  is  pressinf^^  a  bundle  of  it  hard  tof^etlier,  kneel- 
ing against  the  rock's  edge,  to  carry  it  safely  to  the  hay-cart 
without  dropping  any.  Beyond  the  village  is  a  rocky  hill, 
deep  set  with  brushwood,  a  square  crag  or  two  of  limestone 
emerging  here  and  there,  with  pleasant  turf  on  their  brows, 
heaved  in  russet  and  mossy  mounds  against  the  sky,  which, 
clear  and  calm,  and  as  golden  as  the  moss,  stretches  down  be- 
hind it  towards  the  sea.  A  single  cottage  just  shows  its  roof 
over  the  edge  of  the  hill,  looking  seaward  ;  perhaps  one  of  the 
village  shepherds  is  a  sea  captain  now,  and  may  have  built  it 
there,  that  his  mother  may  first  see  the  sails  of  his  ship  when- 
ever it  runs  into  the  bay.  Then  under  the  hill,  and  beyond 
the  border  tower,  is  the  blue  sea  itself,  the  waves  flowing  in 
over  the  sand  in  long  curved  lines,  slowly  ;  shadows  of  cloud 
and  gleams  of  shallow  water  on  white  sand  alternating — miles* 
away  ;  but  no  sail  is  visible,  not  one  fisherboat  on  the  beach, 
not  one  dark  speck  on  the  quiet  horizon.  Beyond  all  are  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  clear  in  the  sun,  with  rosy  light  on 
all  their  crags. 

I  should  think  the  reader  cannot  but  feel  the  kind  of  har- 
nion}'  there  is  in  this  composition  ;  the  entire  purpose  of  the 
painter  to  give  us  the  impression  of  wild,  yet  gentle,  country 
life,  monotonous  as  the  succession  of  the  noiseless  waves,  pa- 
tient and  enduring  as  the  rocks  ;  but  peaceful,  and  full  of 
health  and  quiet  hope,  and  sanctified  by  the  pure  mountain 
air  and  baptismal  dew  of  heaven,  falling  softly  between  days 
of  toil  and  nights  of  innocence. 

All  noble  composition  of  this  kind  can  be  reached  only  by 
instinct  :  you  cannot  set  yourself  to  arrange  such  a  subject  ; 
you  may  see  it,  and  seize  it,  at  all  times,  but  never  laboriously 
invent  it.  And  your  power  of  discerning  what  is  best  in  ex- 
pression, among  natural  subjects,  depends  wholly  on  the  tem- 
per in  which  you  keep  your  own  mind  ;  above  all,  on  your 
livino"  so  much  alone  as  to  allow  it  to  become  acutelv  sensitive 
in  its  own  stillness.  The  noisy  life  of  modern  days  is  wholly 
incompatible  with  any  true  perception  of  natural  beauty.  If 
you  go  down  into  Cumberland  by  the  railroad,  live  in  some 
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frequented  liotd,  jind  explore  the  liills  with  merry  companioim, 
however  much  you  may  enjoy  yoiu-  tour  or  their  conversation, 
depend  upon  it  you  will  never  choose  so  much  as  one  pictorial 
subject  rightly  ;  you  will  not  see  into  the  depth  of  any.  But 
take  knapsack  and  stick,  walk  towards  the  hills  by  short  day's 
journeys — ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day — taking  a  week  from  some 
starting-place  sixty  or  seventy  miles  away :  sleep  at  the  pretty 
little  wayside  inns,  or  the  rough  village  ones  ;  then  take  the 
hills  as  they  tempt  you,  following  glen  or  shore  as  your  eye 
glances  or  your  heart  guides,  wholly  scornful  of  local  fame  or 
fashion,  and  of  everything  which  it  is  the  ordinary  traveller's 
duty  to  see  or  pride  to  do.  Never  force  yourself  to  admire 
anything  when  you  are  not  in  the  humour  ;  but  never  force 
yourself  away  from  what  you  feel  to  be  lovely,  in  search  of 
anything  better  :  and  gradually  the  deeper  scenes  of  the  natural 
world  will  unfold  themselves  to  you  in  still  increasing  fulness 
of  passionate  power  ;  and  your  difficulty  will  be  no  more  to 
seek  or  to  compose  subjects,  but  only  to  choose  one  from 
among  the  multitude  of  melodious  thoughts  with  which  yo\i 
will  be  haunted,  thoughts  which  will  of  course  be  noble  or 
original  in  proportion  to  your  own  depth  of  character  and 
general  power  of  mind  :  for  it  is  not  so  much  by  the  consid- 
eration 3'ou  give  to  any  single  drawing,  as  by  the  previous 
discipline  of  your  powers  of  thought,  that  the  character 
of  your  composition  will  be  determined.  Simplicity  of  life 
will  make  you  sensitive  to  the  refinement  and  modesty  of 
scenery,  just  as  inordinate  excitement  and  pomp  of  daily  life 
will  make  you  enjoy  coarse  colours  and  affected  forms.  Habits 
of  patient  comparison  and  accurate  judgment  will  make  your 
art  precious,  as  they  will  make  your  actions  wise  ;  and  every 
increase  of  noble  enthusiasm  in  your  living  spirit  will  be 
measured  by  the  reflection  of  its  light  upon  the  works  of 
your  hands. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.    EUSKIN, 


APPENDIX. 


THINGS    TO   BE   STUDIED. 


The  worst  danger  by  far,  to  which  a  solitary  student  is  ex- 
posed, is  that  of  liking  things  that  he  should  not.  It  is  not 
so  much  his  difficulties,  as  his  tastes,  which  he  must  set  him- 
self to  conquer  ;  and  although,  under  the  guidance  of  a  master, 
many  works  of  art  may  be  made  instructive,  which  are  only 
of  partial  excellence  (the  good  and  bad  of  them  being  duly 
distinguished),  his  safeguard,  as  long  as  he  studies  alone,  will 
be  in  allowing  himself  to  possess  only  things,  in  their  way,  so 
free  from  faults,  that  nothing  he  coj^ies  in  them  can  seriously 
mislead  him,  and  to  contemplate  only  those  works  of  art  which 
he  knows  to  be  either  perfect  or  noble  in  their  errors.  I  will 
therefore  set  down  in  clear  order,  the  names  of  the  masters 
whom  you  may  safely  admire,  and  a  few  of  the  books  which 
you  may  safely  possess.  In  these  days  of  cheap  illustration, 
the  danger  is  always  rather  of  your  possessing  too  much  than 
too  little.  It  may  admit  of  some  question,  how  far  the  look- 
ing at  bad  art  may  set  oif  and  illustrate  the  characters  of  the 
good  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  is  best  to  live  always  on 
quite  wholesome  food,  and  that  our  taste  of  it  will  not  be  made 
more  acute  by  feeding,  however  temporarily,  on  ashes.  Of 
course  the  works  of  the  great  masters  can  only  be  serviceable 
to  the  student  after  he  has  made  considerable  progress  him- 
self. It  only  wastes  the  time  and  dulls  the  feelings  of  young 
persons,  to  drag  them  throu^n  picture  galleries  ;  at  least,  unless 
they  themselves  wish  to  look  at  particular  pictures.  Generally, 
young  people  only  care  to  enter  a  picture  gallery  when  there 
is  a  chance  of  getting  leave  to  run  a  race  to  the  other  end  of 
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it  ;  anil  they  had  better  do  that  in  the  garden  }3elow.  If, 
however,  they  have  any  real  enjoyment  of  pictures,  and  want 
to  look  at  this  one  or  that,  the  principal  point  is  never  to  dis- 
turb them  in  looking  at  what  interests  them,  and  never  to 
make  them  look  at  what  does  not.  Nothing  is  of  the  least 
use  to  young  people  (nor,  by  the  way,  of  much  use  to  old  ones), 
but  what  interests  them  ;  and  therefore,  though  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  put  nothing  but  good  art  into  their  possession, 
yet  when  they  are  passing  though  great  houses  or  galleries, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  look  precisely  at  what  pleases  them  : 
if  it  is  not  useful  to  them  as  art,  it  will  be  in  some  other  way  : 
and  the  healthiest  way  in  which  art  can  interest  them  is  when 
they  look  at  it,  not  as  art,  but  because  it  represents  something 
they  like  in  nature.  If  a  boy  has  had  his  heart  filled  by  the 
life  of  some  great  man,  and  goes  up  thirstily  to  a  Vandyck 
portrait  of  him,  to  see  what  he  was  like,  that  is  the  whole- 
somest  way  in  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  portraiture  ;  if  he 
love  mountains,  and  dwell  on  a  Turner  drawing  because  he  sees 
in  it  a  likeness  to  a  Yorkshire  scar,  or  an  Alpine  pass,  that  is 
the  wholesomest  way  in  which  he  can  begin  the  study  of  land- 
scape ;  and  if  a  girl's  mind  is  filled  with  dreams  of  angels  and 
saints,  and  she  pauses  before  an  Angelico  because  she  thinks 
it  must  surely  be  indeed  like  heaven,  that  is  the  wholesomest 
w^ay  for  her  to  begin  the  study  of  religious  art. 

When,  however,  the  student  has  made  some  definite  prog- 
ress, and  every  picture  becomes  really  a  guide  to  him,  false 
or  true,  in  his  own  work,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he 
should  never  so  much  as  look  at  bad  art ;  and  then,  if  the 
reader  is  willing  to  trust  me  in  the  matter,  the  following 
advice  will  be  useful  to  him.  In  which,  with  his  permission, 
I  will  quit  the  indirect  and  return  to  the  epistolary  address, 
as  being  the  more  convenient. 

First,  in  Galleries  of  Pictures  : 

1.  You  may  look,  with  trust  in  their  being  always  right,  at 
Titian,  Veronese,  Tintoret,  Giorgione,  John  Bellini,  and  Velas- 
quez ;  the  authenticity  of  the  picture  being  of  course  estab- 
lished for  you  by  proper  authority. 

2.  You   may   look   with   admiration,   admitting,   however 
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question  of  riglit  find  wron^,*  at  Vnii  Eyck,  Holl^ein,  Pciiigino, 
Fr.'iiu'ia,  Angelico,  Lconnrdo  da  Viiicj,  Corrogi^io,  Vandyck, 
Rembrandt,  Reynolds,  Gainsborougli,  Turner,  and  the  modem 
Pre-Raphaelites.f  You  had  better  look  at  no  other  j^ainters 
than  these,  for  you  run  a  chance,  otherwise,  of  being  led  far 
oir  the  road,  or  into  grievous  faults,  by  some  of  the  other 
great  ones,  as  Michael Angelo,  Raphael,  and  Rubens;  and  of 
being,  besides,  corrupted  in  taste  by  the  base  ones,  as  Murillo, 
Salvator,  Claude,  Gasper  Poussin,  Teniers,  and  such  others. 
You  may  look,  however,  for  examples  of  evil,  with  safe  univer- 
sality of  reprobation,  being  sure  that  everything  you  see  is 
bad,  at  Domenichino,  the  Caracci,  Bronzino,  and  the  figure 
pieces  of  Salvator. 

Among  those  named  for  study  under  question,  you  cannot 
look  too  much  at,  nor  grow  too  enthusiastically  fond  of,  An- 
gelico,  Correggio,  Reynolds,  Turner,  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  ; 
but,  if  3-0U  find  yourself  getting  especially  fond  of  any  of  the 
others,  leave  off  looking  at  them,  for  you  must  be  going  wrong- 
some  way  or  other.  If,  for  instance,  you  begin  to  like  Rem- 
brandt or  Leonardo  especially,  you  are  losing  your  feeling  for 
colour ;  if  you  like  Van  Eyck  or  Perugino  especially,  you 
must  be  getting  too  fond  of  rigid  detail  ;  and  if  you  like 
Vandyck  or  Gainsborough  especially,  you  must  be  too  much 
attracted  by  gentlemanly  flimsiness. 

Secondly,  of  published,  or  otherwise  multiplied,  art,  such 
as  you  ma}'  be  able  to  get  j^ourself,  or  to  see  at  private  houses 
or  in  shops,  the  works  of  the  following  masters  are  the  inost 
desirable,  after  the  Turners,  Rembrandts,  and  Durers,  which 
I  have  asked  you  to  get  first : 

1.  Samuel  Prout. 

All  his  published  lithographic  sketches  are  of  the  greatest 

*  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  to  imply  inferiority  of  rank,  in  saying 
that  this  second  class  of  painters  have  questionable  qualities.  The  great- 
est men  have  often  many  faults,  and  sometimes  their  faults  are  a  part 
of  their  greatness ;  but  such  men  are  not.  of  course,  to  be  looked  upon 
by  the  student  with  absolute  implicitness  of  faith. 

\  Including  under  this  term,  John  Lewis,  and  William  Hunt  of  the 
Old  Water  colour,  who,  take  him  all  in  all,  is  the  best  painter  of  still 
life,  I  believe,  that  ever  existed. 
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value,  wholly  unrivalled  in  power  of  composition,  and  in  love 
and  feeling  of  architectural  subject.  His  somewhat  man- 
nered linear  execution,  though  not  to  be  imitated  in  your  own 
sketches  from  Nature,  may  be  occasionally  copied,  for  disci- 
pline's sake,  with  great  advantage  ;  it  will  give  you  a  peculiar 
steadiness  of  hand,  not  quickly  attainable  in  any  other  way* 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  your  getting  into  any  faultful  manner- 
ism as  long  as  you  carry  out  the  different  modes  of  more 
delicate  study  above  recommended. 

If  you  are  interested  in  architecture,  and  wish  to  make  it 
your  chief  study,  you  should  draw  much  from  photographs  of 
it  ;  and  then  from  the  architecture  itself,  v/ith  the  same  com- 
pletion of  detail  and  gradation,  only  keeping  the  shadows  of 
due  paleness,  in  photographs  they  are  always  about  four  times 
as  dark  as  they  ouglit  to  bo  ;  and  treat  buildings  with  us 
much  care  and  love  as  artists  do  their  rock  foregrounds,  draA'- 
ing  all  the  moss  and  weeds,  and  stains  upon  them.  But  if, 
without  caring  to  understand  architecture,  you  merely  Vant 
the  picturesque  character  of  it,  and  to  be  able  to  sketch  it 
fast,  you  cannot  do  better  than  take  Prout  for  your  exclusive 
master ;  only  do  not  think  that  you  arc  copying  Prout  by 
drawing  straight  lines  with  dots  at  the  end  of  them.  Get 
first  his  "Rhine,"  and  draw  the  subjects  that  have  most  hills, 
and  least  architecture  in  them,  with  chalk  on  smooth  paper, 
till  you  can  lay  on  his  broad  flat  tints,  and  get  his  gradations 
of  light,  which  are  very  wonderful  ;  then  take  up  the  archi- 
tectural subjects  in  the  "  Rhine,"  and  draw  again  and  again 
the  groups  of  figures,  &c.,  in  his  *'  Microcosm,"  and  "  Les- 
sons on  Light  and  Shadow."  After  that,  proceed  to  copy 
the  grand  subjects  in  tlie  sketches  in  "  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many ; "  or  in  "  Switzerland  and  Italy,"  if  you  cannot  get  the 
Flanders  ;  but  the  Switzerland  is  very  far  inferior.  Then 
work  from  Nature,  not  trying  to  Proutise  Nature,  by  break- 
ing smooth  buildings  into  rough  ones,  but  only  drawing  what 
you  see,  with  Front's  simple  method  and  firm  lines.  Don't  copy 
his  coloured  works.  They  are  good,  but  not  at  all  equal  to 
his  chalk  and  pencil  drawings,  and  you  will  become  a  mere 
imitator,  and  a  very  feeble -imitator,  if  you  use  colour  at  all  iu 
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Prout  8  method.  I  liave  not  space  to  explain  why  this  is  so, 
it  would  take  a  long  piece  of  reasoning ;  trust  me  for  the 
statement. 

2.  John  Lewis. 

His  sketches  in  Spain,  lithographed  by  himself,  are  very 
valuable.  Get  them,  if  you  can,  and  also  some  engravings 
(about  eight  or  ten,  I  think,  altogether)  of  wild  beasts,  exe- 
cuted by  his  own  hand  a  long  time  ago  ;  they  are  very 
precious  in  every  wa}'.  The  series  of  the  "  Alhambra "  is 
rather  slight,  and  few  of  the  subjects  are  lithographed  by  him- 
self ;  still  it  is  well  worth  having. 

But  let  no  lithographic  work  come  into  the  house,  if  you 
can  help  it,  nor  even  look  at  any,  except  Front's,  and  those 
Bketches^  of  Lewis's. 

3.  George  Cruikshank. 

If  you  ever  happen  to  meet  with  the  two  volumes  of 
"  Grimm's  German  Stories,"  which  were  illustrated  by  him 
long  ago,  pounce  upon  them  instantly  ;  the  etchings  in  them 
are  the  finest  things,  next  to  Rembrandt's,  that,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  been  done  since  etching  was  invented.  You  can- 
not look  at  them  too  much,  nor  copy  them  too  often. 

All  his  works  are  very  valuable,  though  disagreeable  when 
they  toucli  on  the  worst  vulgarities  of  modern  life  ;  and  often 
much  spoiled  by  a  curiously  mistaken  type  of  face,  divided  so 
as  to  give  too  much  to  the  mouth  and  eyes,  and  leave  too  little 
for  forehead,  the  eyes  being  set  about  two  thirds  up,  instead 
of  at  half  the  height  of  the  head.  Bat  his  manner  of  work  is 
always  right ;  and  his  tragic  power,  though  rarely  developed, 
and  warped  by  habits  of  caricature,  is,  in  reality,  as  gi'eat  as 
his  grotesque  power. 

There  is  no  fear  of  his  hurting  your  taste,  as  long  as  your 
principal  work  lies  among  art  of  so  totally  different  a  charac- 
ter as  most  of  that  which  I  have  recommended  to  you  ;  and 
you  may,  therefore,  get  great  good  by  copying  almost  anything 
of  his  that  may  come  in  your  way  ;  except  only  his  illustrn- 
ions   lately  published   to  "  Cinderella,"  and  "Jack   and   the 
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Beanstalk," and  "Tom  Thumb,"  which  are  much  over-labour^ 
etl,  and  confused  in  hne.  You  should  get  them,  but  do  not 
cop3'  them. 

4.  Alfred  Rethel. 

I  only  know  two  publications  by  him  ;  one,  the  "  Dance  of 
Death,"  with  text  by  Reinick,  puV)lished  in  Leipsic,  but  to  be 
had  now  of  any  London  bookseller  for  the  sum,  I  believe,  of 
eighteen  pence,  and  containing  six  plates  full  of  instructive 
character  ;  the  other,  of  two  plates  only,  "  Death  the  Avenger," 
and  "  Death  tlie  Friend."  These  two  are  far  superior  to  the 
"  Todtentanz,"  and,  if  you  can  get  them,  will  be  enough  in 
themselves,  to  show  all  that  Rethel  can  teach  you.  If  you 
dislike  ghastly  subjects,  get  "  Death  the  Fiiend"  only. 

5.  Bev.ick. 

The  execution  of  the  plumage  in  Bewick's  birds  is  'the  most 
masterly  thing  ever  yet  done  in  wood-cutting  ;  it  is  just  worked 
as  Paul  Veronese  would  have  worked  in  wood,  had  he  taken 
to  it.  His  vignettes,  though  too  coarse  in  execution,  and 
vulgar  in  types  of  form,  to  be  good  copies,  show,  nevertheless, 
intellectual  power  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  there  are  pieces 
of  sentiment  in  them,  either  pathetic  or  satirical,  which  have 
never  since  been  equalled  in  illustrations  of  this  simple  kind  ; 
the  bitter  intensity  of  the  feeling  being  just  like  that  which 
characterises  some  of  the  leading  Pre-Raphaelite s.  Bewick  ia 
the  Burns  of  painting. 

6.  Blake. 

The  "  Book  of  Job,"  engraved  by  himself,  is  of  the  highest 
rank  in  certain  characters  of  imagination  and  expression  ;  in 
the  mode  of  obtaining  certain  effects  of  light  it  will  also  be  a 
very  useful  example  to  you.  In  expressing  conditions  of  glar- 
ing and  nickering  light,  Blake  is  greater  than  Rembrandt. 

7.  Richter. 

I  have  already  told  you  what  to  guard  against  in  looking  at 
his  works.  I  am  a  little  doubtful  whetlier  I  have  done  well  in 
including  them  in  this  catalogue  at  all ;  but  the  fancies  in  them 
are  so  pretty  and  numberless,  that  I  must  risk,  for  their  sake^ 
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the  cli.'incc  of  hurliiif^  you  ii  littlo  in  judginciit  of  stvlo.  Jf 
you  want  to  make  presents  of  story-books  to  cliilJi'en,  Lis  ai-e 
the  best  you  can  now  get. 

8.  Rossetti. 

An  edition  of  Tennyson,  lately  published,  contains  wood 
cuts  from  drawings  by  Rossetti  and  other  chief  Pre-Raphaelite 
masters.  They  are  terribly  spoiled  in  the  cutting,  and  genC" 
rally  the  best  part,  the  expression  of  feature,  entirely  lost  ;  * 
si  ill  they  are  full  of  instruction,  and  cannot  be  studied  too 
closely.  But  observe,  respecting  these  wood-cuts,  that  if  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  much  spurious  work,  in 
which  sentiment,  action,  and  style  are  borrowed  or  artificial, 
you  will  assuredly  be  offended  at  first  by  all  genuine  work, 
which  is  intense  in  feeling.  Genuine  art,  which  is  merely 
art,  such  as  Veronese's  or  Titian's,  may  not  offend  yow,  though 
the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  care  about  it  :  hut  genuine 
works  of  feeling,  such  as  Maude  and  Aurora  Leigh  in  poetry, 
Dr  the  grand  Pre-Raphaelite  designs  in  painting,  are  sure  to 
offend  you  ;  and  if  you  cease  to  work  hard,  and  persist  in 
looking  at  vicious  and  false  art,  they  will  continue  to  offend 
you.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  have  one  type  of  entirely 
false  art,  in  order  to  know  what  to  guard  against.  Flaxman's 
outlines  to  Dante  contain,  I  think,  examples  of  almost  every 
kind  of  falsehood  and  feebleness  which  it  is  possible  for  a 
trained  artist,  not  base  in  thought,  to  commit  or  admit,  both 
in  design  and  execution.  Base  or  degraded  choice  of  subject, 
such  as  you  will  constant^  find  in  Teniers  and  others  of  the 
Dutch  painters,  I  need  not,  I  hope,  warn  you  against  ;  you 
will  simply  turn  away  from  it  in  disgust  ;  while  mere  bad  or 
feeble  drawing,  which  makes  mistakes  in  every  direction  at 
once,  cannot  teach  you  the  particular  sort  of  educated  fallacy 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  St.  Cecily,  Rossetti's  first  illustra- 
tion to  the  "  palace  of  art."  which  would  have  been  the  best  in  the  book 
had  it  been  well  engraved  The  whole  work  should  be  taken  up  again, 
and  done  by  line  engraving,  perfectly  ;  and  wholly  from  Pre-Raphaelite 
designs,  with  which  no  other  modern  work  can  bear  the  least  compari* 
son. 
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in  question.  But,  in  these  designs  of  Flaxman's,  you  hav€ 
gentlemanly  feeling,  and  fair  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  tiiiii 
setting  down  of  lines,  all  applied  in  the  foolishest  and  worst 
possible  way  ;  you  cannot  have  a  more  finished  example  of 
learned  error,  amiable  want  of  meaning,  and  bad  drawing 
with  a  steady  hand.*  Retsch's  outlines  have  more  real  ma- 
terial in  them  than  Flaxman's,  occasionally  showing  ti-ue  fancy 
and  power  ;  in  artistic  principle  they  are  nearly  as  bad,  and  in 
tiiste  worse.  All  outlines  from  statuary,  as  given  in  works  on 
classical  art,  will  be  very  hurtful  to  you  if  you  in  the  least  like 
them  ;  and  nearly  all  finished  line  engravings.  Some  particu- 
lar prints  I  could  name  which  possess  instructive  quaUties, 
but  it  would  take  too  long  to  distinguish  them,  and  the  best 
way  is  to  avoid  line  engravings  of  figures  altogether.  If  you 
happen  to  be  a  rich  person,  possessing  quantities  of  them,  and 
if  you  are  fond  of  the  largo  finished  prints  from  Raphael,  Cor- 
reggio,  &c.,  »it  is  wholly  impossible  that  you  can  make  any 

*  The  praise  I  have  given  incidentally  to  Flaxman's  sculpture  in  the 
"Se^en  Lamps,"  and  elsewliere,  refers  wholly  to  his  studies  from  Nature, 
and  cimple  groups  in  marble,  which  were  always  good  and  int(3resting. 
Still,  I  have  overrated  him,  even  in  this  respect  ;  and  it  is  generally  to 
be  remembered  that,  in  speaking  of  artists  whose  works  I  cannot  be  sup- 
posed t.o  have  specially  studied,  the  errors  I  fall  into  will  always  be  on 
the  si(te  of  praise.  For,  of  course,  praise  is  most  likely  to  be  given 
when  the  thing  praised  is  above  one's  knowledge  ;  and,  tlierefore,  as  our 
knowleage  increases,  such  things  may  be  found  less  praiseworthy  than 
we  thougnt.  But  blame  can  only  be  justly  given  when  the  thing  blamed 
is  below  one's  level  of  sight ;  and,  practically,  I  never  do  blame  any- 
thing until  I  have  got  well  past  it,  and  am  certain  that  there  is  demon- 
strable falsehood  in  it  I  believe,  therefore,  all  my  blame  to  be  wholly 
trustworthy,  having  never  yet  had  occasion  to  repent  of  one  depreciatory 
word  that  I  have  ever  written,  while  I  have  often  found  that,  with  re- 
spect to  things  I  had  not  time  to  study  closely,  I  was  led  too  far  by  sud- 
den admiration,  lielped,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  associations,  or  other  de- 
ceptive accidents  ;  and  this  the  more,  because  I  never  care  to  check  an 
expression  of  delight,  thinking  the  chances  are,  that,  even  if  mistaken, 
it  will  do  more  good  than  harm  ;  but  I  weigh  every  word  of  blame  with 
scrupulous  caution.  I  have  sometimes  erased  a  strong  passage  of  blame 
from  second  editions  of  my  books ;  but  this  was  only  when  I  found  it 
offen(ied  the  reader  without  convincing  him,  never  because  I  repented 
of  it  myself. 
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progress  in  knowledge  of  real  art  till  you  have  sold  thcni  all 
— or  burnt  them,  which  would  be  a  greater  benefit  to  the 
world.  I  hope  that  some  day,  true  and  noble  engravings  will 
bo  made  from  the  few  pictures  of  the  great  schools,  which  the 
restorations  undertaken  by  the  modern  managers  of  foreign 
galleries  may  leave  us  ;  but  the  existing  engravings  have 
nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  good  in  the  works  they 
profess  to  represent,  and  if  you  like  them,  you  like  in  the 
originals  of  them  hardly  anything  but  their  errors. 

Finally,  your  judgment  will  be,  of  course,  much  affected  by 
your  taste  in  literature.  Indeed,  I  know  many  persons  who 
have  the  purest  taste  in  literature,  and  yet  false  taste  in  art, 
and  it  is  a  phenomenon  which  puzzles  me  not  a  little  :  but  I 
have  never  known  any  one  with  false  taste  in  books,  and  true 
taste  in  pictures.  It  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you, 
not  only  for  art's  sake,  but  for  all  kinds  of  sake,  in  these  days 
of  book  deluge,  to  keep  out  of  the  salt  swamps  of  literature, 
and  live  on  a  rocky  island  of  your  own,  with  a  spring  and  a 
lake  in  it,  2)ure  and  good.  I  cannot,  of  course,  suggest  the 
choice  of  your  library  to  3'ou,  every  several  mind  needs  differ- 
ent books  ;  but  there  are  some  books  which  we  all  need,  and 
assuredly,  if  you  read  Homer,*  Plato,  iEschylus,  Herodotus, 
Dante,f  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser,  as  much  as  you  ought,  you 
v,ill  not  require  wide  enlargement  of  shelves  to  right  and  left 
of  them  for  purposes  of  perpetual  study.  Among  modern 
books,  avoid  generally  magazine  and  review  literature.  Some- 
times it  may  contain  a  useful  abridgement  or  a  wholesome  piece 
of  criticism  ;  but  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  it  will  either  waste 
your  time  or  mislead  you.  If  you  want  to  understand  any  sub- 
ject whatever,  read  the  best  book  upon  it  you  can  hear  of  ; 
not  a  review  of  the  book.     If  you  don't  like  the  first  book  you 

*  Chapman's,  if  not  the  original. 

f  Carey's  or  Cayleys,  if  not  tlie  original.  I  do  not  know  which  are 
the  best  translations  of  Plato.  Herodotus  and  ^schylus  can  only  be 
read  in  the  original.  It  may  seem  strange  that  I  name  books  like  these 
for  "  beginners  :  "  but  all  the  greatest  books  contain  food  for  all  ages  ; 
and  an  intelligent  and  rightly  bred  youth  or  girl  ought  to  enjoy  much^ 
even  in  Plato,  by  the  time  they  are  fil'teen  or  sixteen. 
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trv,  seek  for  another  ;  hut  do  not  liope  ever  to  unrlerstand  the 
subject  without  pains,  by  a  reviewer's  help.  Avoid  especially 
that  class  of  literature  which  has  a  knowing  tone  ;  it  is  the 
most  poisonous  of  all.  Every  good  book,  or  piece  of  book,  is 
full  of  admiration  and  awe  ;  it  may  contain  firm  assertion  or 
stern  satire,  but  it  never  sneers  coldly,  nor  asserts  haughtily, 
and  it  always  leads  you  to  reverence  or  love  something  with 
your  whole  heart.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the 
satire  of  the  venomous  race  of  books  from  the  satire  of  the 
noble  and  pure  ones  ;  but  in  general  you  may  notice  that  tht 
cold-blooded  Crustacean  and  Batrachian  books  will  sneer  at 
sentiment ;  and  the  warm-blooded,  human  books,  at  sin.  Then, 
in  general,  the  more  you  can  restrain  your  serious  reading  to 
reflective  or  lyric  poetry,  history,  and  natural  history,  avoiding 
fiction  and  the  drama,  the  healthier  your  mind  will  become. 
Of  modern  poetry  keep  to  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Crabbe, 
Tennyson,  the  two  Brownings,  Lowell,  Longfellow,  and  Cov- 
entry Patmore,  whose  *'  Angel  in  the  House  "  is  a  most  finished 
piece  of  writing,  and  the  sweetest  analysis  we  possess  of  quiet 
modern  domestic  feeling;  while  MVs.  Browning's  ''Aurora 
Leigh  "  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  greatest  poem  wliieh  the  cen- 
tury has  produced  in  any  language.  Cast  Coleridge  at  once 
aside,  as  sickly  and  useless ;  and  Shelley  as  shallow  and  ver- 
bose ;  Byron,  until  your  taste  is  fully  formed,  and  you  are  able 
to  discern  the  magnificence  in  him  from  the  wrong.  Never 
read  bad  or  common  poetry,  nor  write  any  poetry  yourself  ; 
there  is,  perhaps,  rather  too  much  than  too  little  in  the  world 
already. 

Of  reflective  prose,  read  chiefly  Bacon,  Johnson,  and  Helps 
Carlyle  is  hardly  to  be  named  as  a  writer  for  "  beginners," 
because  his  teaching,  though  to  some  of  us  vitally  necessary, 
may  to  others  be  hurtful.  If  you  understand  and  like  him, 
read  him  ;  if  he  offends  you,  you  are  not  yet  ready  for  him, 
and  perhaps  may  never  be  so  ;  at  all  events,  give  him  up,  as 
you  would  sea-bathing  if  you  found  it  hurt  you,  till  you  are 
stronger.  Of  fiction,  read  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  Scott's 
novels.  Miss  Edgeworth's,  and,  if  you  are  a  young  lady, 
Madame  de  Genlis',  the  French  Miss  I>''-eworth;   making 
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tlirso,  I  moan,  your  roiiRtaiit  coiiipfinions  Of  course  yon 
imist,  or  will  read  other  books  for  aiuusement,  once  or  twice  ; 
bnt  yon  will  fuul  tliat  these  have  an  element  of  j)erp(tuity  in 
them,  existing  in  nothin<^  else  of  tlieir  kind  :  while  tli(ar  pe- 
cnliar  qnietness  and  repose  of  manner  will  also  bo  of  the  great- 
est valne  in  teaching  you  to  feel  tlie  same  characters  in  art. 
Read  little  at  a  time,  trying  to  feel  interest  in  little  things, 
and  reading  not  so  ninch  for  the  sake  of  the  story  as  to  get  ac- 
cpiainted  with  the  pleasant  people  into  whose  company  these 
writers  bring  you.  A  common  book  will  often  give  you  much 
amusement,  but  it  is  only  a  noble  book  which  will  give  you 
dear  friends.  Remember  also  that  ic  is  of  less  importance  to 
you  in  your  earlier  years,  that  the  books  you  read  should  be 
clever,  than  that  they  should  be  right.  I  do  not  mean  oppres- 
sively or  repulsively  instructive  ;  but  that  the  thoughts  they 
express  should  be  just,  and  the  feelings  they  excite  generous. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  read  the  wittiest  or  the  most 
suggestive  books  :  it  is  better,  in  general,  to  hear  what  is  al- 
ready known,  and  may  be  simply  said.  Much  of  the  literature 
of  the  present  day,  though  good  to  be  read  by  persons  of  ripe 
age,  has  a  tendency  to  agitate  rather  than  confirm,  and  leaves 
its  readers  too  frequently  in  a  helpless  or  hopeless  indignation, 
the  worst  possible  state  into  which  the  mind  of  youth  can  be 
thrown.  It  may,  indeed,  become  necessary  for  you,  as  you 
advance  in  life,  to  set  your  hand  to  things  that  need  to  be 
altered  in  the  world,  or  apply  your  heart  chiefly  to  what  must 
be  pitied  in  it,  or  condemned  ;  but,  for  a  young  person,  the 
safest  temper  is  one  of  reverence,  and  the  safest  place  one  of 
obscurity.  Certainly  at  present,  and  perhaps  through  all  your 
life,  your  teachers  are  wisest  when  they  make  you  content  in 
quiet  virtue,  and  that  literature  and  art  are  best  for  you  which 
point  out,  in  common  life  and  familiar  things,  the  objects  for 
hopeful  labour,  and  for  humble  love. 
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